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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FROM  IONIC  REVOLT  TO  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I indicated  the  point  of  confluence 
between  the  European  and  Asiatic  streams  of  Grecian  history 
— the  commencement  of  a decided  Persian  intention  to  con- 
quer Attica  ; manifested  first  in  the  form  of  a threat  by  Arta- 
phem£s  the  satrap,  when  he  enjoined  the  Athenians  to  take 
back  Hippias  as  the  only  condition  of  safety,  and  afterwards 
converted  into  a passion  in  the  bosom  of  Darius  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  Sardis.  From  this  time  forward, 
therefore,  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Persia  come  to  be  in  direct 
relation  one  with  the  other,  and  capable  of  being  embodied, 
much  more  than  before,  into  one  continuous  narrative. 

The  reconquest  of  Ionia  being  thoroughly  completed, 
Artaphernds  proceeded  to  organise  the  future  govern-  Procetdjngs 
ment  of  it,  with  a degree  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought  not  often  visible  in  Persian  proceedings. 
Convoking  deputies  from  all  the  different  cities,  he  ,oniJ' 
compelled  them  to  enter  into  a permanent  convention  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes,  so  as  to  prevent  all  employ- 
ment of  force  by  any  one  against  the  others.  Moreover,  he 
caused  the  territory  of  each  city  to  be  measured  by  parasangs 
(each  parasang  was  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three  miles 
and  a half),  and  arranged  the  assessments  of  tribute  according 
to  this  measurement ; without  any  material  departure,  how- 
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ever,  from  the  sums  which  had  been  paid  before  the  revolt.1 
Unfortunately,  Herodotus  is  unusually  brief  in  his  allusion  to 
this  proceeding,  which  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  perfectly.  We  may  however  assume 
it  as  certain,  that  both  the  population  and  the  territory  of 
many  among  the  Ionic  cities,  if  not  of  all,  were  materially 
altered  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  revolt,  and  still  more 
in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  with  which  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  had  been  accompanied.  In  regard  to  Miletus, 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  retained  for  themselves 
the  city  with  its  circumjacent  plain,  but  gave  the  mountain- 
portion  of  the  Milesian  territory  to  the  Karians  of  P£dasa.’ 
Such  a proceeding  would  naturally  call  for  fresh  measure- 
ment and  assessment  of  tribute  ; and  there  may  have  been 
similar  transfers  of  land  elsewhere.  I have  already  observed 
that  the  statements  which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  of  utter 
depopulation  and  destruction  falling  upon  the  cities,  cannot 
be  credited  in  their  full  extent ; for  these  cities  are  all  peopled, 
and  all  Hellenic,  afterwards.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  partially  true,  and  that  the  miseries  of  those  days,  as 
stated  in  the  work  of  Hekatseus  us  well  as  by  contemporary 
informants  with  whom  Herodotus  had  probably  conversed, 
must  have  been  extreme.  New  inhabitants  would  probably 
be  admitted  in  many  of  them,  to  supply  the  loss  sustained  ; 
and  such  infusion  of  fresh  blood  would  strengthen  the  neces- 
sity for  the  organization  introduced  by  ArtaphernCs,  in  order 
to  determine  clearly  the  obligations  due  from  the  cities  both  to 
the  Persian  government  and  towards  each  other.  Herodotus 
considers  that  the  arrangement  was  extremely  beneficial  to 
the  Ionians,  and  so  it  must  unquestionably  have  appeared, 
coming  as  it  did  immediately  after  so  much  previous  suffering. 
He  farther  adds  that  the  tribute  then  fixed  remained  unaltered 
until  his  own  day — a statement  requiring  some  comment, 
which  I reserve  until  the  time  arrives  for  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the  repulse  of  Xerx£s  from 
Greece  Proper. 

Meanwhile  the  intentions  of  Darius  for  the  conquest  of 
Greece  were  now  effectively  manifested.  Mardonius  invested 
with  the  supreme  command,  at  the  head  of  a large  force,  was 

1 Ilertxlot.  vi.  42.  1 llerodot.  vi.  20. 
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sent  down  in  the  ensuing  spring  for  the  purpose.  Having 
reached  Kilikia  in  the  course  of  the  march,  he  him-  Mard,)nil„ 
self  got  on  ship-board  and  went  by  sea  to  Ionia, 
while  his  army  marched  across  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Hellespont.  His  proceeding  in  Ionia  surprises  us, 
and  seems  to  have  appeared  surprising  as  well  to  citic$- 
Herodotus  himself  as  to  his  readers.  Mardonius  deposed 
the  despots  throughout  the  various  Greek  cities  ; 1 leaving  the 
people  of  each  to  govern  themselves,  subject  to  Persian 
dominion  and  tribute.  This  was  a complete  reversal  of  the 
former  policy  of  Persia,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  a new  con- 
viction, doubtless  wise  and  well-founded,  which  had  recently 
grown  up  among  the  Persian  leaders,  that  on  the  whole  their 
unpopularity  was  aggravated  more  than  their  strength  was 
increased,  by  employing  these  despots  as  instruments.  The 
phenomena  of  the  late  Ionic  revolt  were  well  calculated  to 
teach  such  a lesson  ; but  we  shall  not  often  find  the  Persians 
profiting  by  experience,  throughout  the  course  of  this  history. 

Mardonius  did  not  remain  long  in  Ionia,  but  passed  on 
with  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  land-force  had 
already  arrived.  He  transported  it  across  into  He  mlrch« 
Europe,  and  began  his  march  through  Thrace ; all 
of  which  had  already  been  reduced  by  Megabazus, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  the  Ionic  a^£jbicy 
revolt  The  island  of  Thasus  surrendered  to  the 
fleet  without  resistance,  and  the  land-force  was 
conveyed  across  the  Strymon  to  the  Greek  city  of  *•“- 
Akanthus,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf.  From 
hence  Mardonius  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  subdued 
a considerable  portion  of  its  inhabitants — perhaps  some  of 
those  not  comprised  in  the  dominion  of  Amyntas,  since  that 


1 Herodot.  vi.  43.  In  recounting  this  vouri  riv  'EKkilvuy,  Tltpotuv  touti  !rra 
deposition  of  the  despots  by  Mardonius,  ’Ore ivta  yvu>nr\v  &wo&i(a(r0cu, 

Herodotus  reasons  from  it  as  an  analogy  SrifioKpaT*t<rOcu  I Mp<rar  robt  ydp 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  cor-  rvpdvvovt  tup  ’I uvuv  Karairavaas  xdvrat 
rectness  of  another  of  his  statements,  , 6 Mo pSJyiot,  Srj^oKparias  Karltrra  rds 
which  (he  acquaints  us)  many  persons  w6\ia$.  Such  passages  as  this  let  us 
disputed  ; namely,  the  discussion  which  j into  the  controversies  of  the  time  and 
he  reports  to  have  taken  place  among  * prove  that  Herodotus  found  many 
the  seven  conspirators,  after  the  death  objectors  to  his  story  about  the  discus- 
of  the  Mfegian  Smerdis,  whether  they  j sion  on  theories  of  government  among 
should  establish  a monarchy, # an  oli-  the  seven  Persian  conspirators  (iii. 
garchy,  or  a democracy — Mavra  fid-  80-82). 
yurrop  Bw'Ofxa  tptai  r otcn  fib  ovo8«»caft^- 
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prince  had  before  submitted  to  Megabazus.  Meanwhile  he 
sent  his  fleet  to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
to  join  the  land-force  again  at  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  with  a 
view  of  conquering  as  much  of  Greece  as  he  could,  and  even 
of  prosecuting  the  march  as  far  as  Athens  and  Eretria ; 1 so 
that  the  expedition  afterwards  accomplished  by  Xerxes  would 
have  been  tried  at  least  by  Mardonius,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  earlier,  had  not  a terrible  storm  completely  disabled  the 
fleet.  The  sea  near  Athos  was  then,  and  is  now,  full  of  peril 
to  navigators.  One  of  the  hurricanes  so  frequent  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood overtook  the  Persian  fleet,  destroyed  three  hundred 
ships,  and  drowned  or  cast  ashore  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  men.  Of  those  who  reached  the  shore,  many  died 
of  cold,  or  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  on  that  inhos- 
pitable tongue  of  land.  This  disaster  checked  altogether  the 
farther  progress  of  Mardonius,  who  also  sustained  considerable 
loss  with  his  land-army,  and  was  himself  wounded  in  a night 
attack  made  upon  him  by  the  tribe  of  Thracians  called  Brygi. 
Though  strong  enough  to  repel  and  avenge  this  attack,  and 
to  subdue  the  Brygi,  he  was  yet  in  no  condition  to  advance 
farther.  Both  the  land-force  and  the  fleet  were  conveyed 
back  to  the  Hellespont,  and  from  thence  across  to  Asia,  with 
so  much  shame  of  failure,  that  Mardonius  was  never  again 
employed  by  Darius ; though  we  cannot  make  out  that  the 
fault  was  imputable  to  him.*  We  shall  hear  of  him  again 
under  Xerxes. 

The  ill-success  of  Mardonius  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
Thasians,  so  recently  subdued,  with  the  idea  of  revolting.  At 
least  their  conduct  provoked  the  suspicion  of  Darius  : 

Inland  of  , , . r . r . , 

Thaws-  for  they  made  active  preparations  for  defence,  both 
Tevou'from'  by  building  war-ships,  and  by  strengthening  their 
-fore's?”5  fortifications.  The  Thasians  were  at  this  time  in 
great  opulence,  chiefly  from  gold  and  silver  mines, 
both  in  their  island  and  in  their  mainland  territory  opposite. 
The  mines  at  Skapt£  Hyl£  in  Thrace  yielded  to  them  an 
annual  income  of  eighty  talents  ; their  total  surplus  revenue 
— after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  government  so  that  the 

1 Hcrodot.  vi.  43,  44.  ixopiiomo  ti  1 Mount  Athos,  and  the  destruction  of 
iwl  T«  'Epfrplay  *al  '\bf\vai.  I the  fiegt  of  Mardonius  (Charonis 

’ Herodot.  vi.  44-94.  Charon  of  Fragment.  3,  ed.  Didot ; Athente.  ix. 
I-ampsakus  had  noticed  the  storm  near  p.  394). 
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inhabitants  were  entirely  untaxed — was  two  hundred  talents 
(46,000/.,  if  Attic  talents  ; more,  if  either  Euboic  or  zEginaean). 
With  such  large  means,  they  were  enabled  soon  to  make 
preparations  which  excited  notice  among  their  neighbours ; 
many  of  whom  were  doubtless  jealous  of  their  prosperity,  and 
perhaps  inclined  to  dispute  with  them  possession  of  the  profit- 
able mines  of  Skapt6  Hyle.  As  in  other  cases,  so  in  this : 
the  jealousies  among  subject  neighbours  often  procured  reve- 
lations to  the  superior  power.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Thasians  were  made  known,  and  they  were  forced  to  raze 
their  fortifications  as  well  as  to  surrender  all  their  ships  to  the 
Persians  at  Abdfira.1 * 

Though  dissatisfied  with  Mardonius,  Darius  was  only  the 
more  eagerly  bent  on  his  project  of  conquering  Greece. 
Hippias  was  at  his  side  to  keep  alive  his  wrath  preparation 
against  the  Athenians.3  Orders  were  despatched  to  "L.i‘;T^  for 
the  maritime  cities  of  his  empire  to  equip  both  ships  he«odT 
of  war  and  horse-transports  for  a renewed  attempt.  ,0™? ’the 
His  intentions  were  probably  known  in  Greece  itself  £r^To 
by  this  time,  from  the  recent  march  of  his  army  to 
Macedonia.  Nevertheless,  he  now  thought  it  advis- 
able  to  send  heralds  round  to  most  of  the  Grecian  "wm  submit, 
cities,  in  order  to  require  from  each  the  formal  token  of  sub- 
mission— earth  and  water;  and  thus  to  ascertain  what  extent 
of  resistance  his  projected  expedition  was  likely  to  experience. 
The  answers  received  were  to  a high  degree  favourable. 
Many  of  the  continental  Greeks  sent  their  submission,  as  well 
as  all  those  islanders  to  whom  application  was  made.  Among 
the  former  we  are  probably  to  reckon  the  Thebans  and  Thes- 
salians, though  Herodotus  does  not  particularize  them. 
Among  the  latter  Naxos,  Euboea,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
islands,  are  not  included  : but  /Egina,  at  that  time  the  first 
maritime  power  of  Greece,  is  expressly  included.3 

Nothing  marks  so  clearly  the  imminent  peril  in  which  the 
liberties  of  Greece  were  now  placed,  and  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  Persians  after  their  reconquest  of  Ionia,  as  this  abase- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Aiginetans,  whose  commerce  with 


1 Herodot.  vi.  46.48.  See  a similar  case  of  disclosure  arising  from  jealousy 

between  Tenedos  and  Lesbos  (Thucyd.  iii.  2). 

1 Herodot.  vi.  94.  3 Herodot.  vi.  48,  49 ; viii.  46. 
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the  Asiatic  islands  and  continent  doubtless  impressed  them 
strongly  with  the  melancholy  consequences  of  un- 
those  successful  resistance  to  the  Great  King.  But  on  the 
submitted—  present  occasion  their  conduct  was  dictated  as  much 
relations  of  by  antipathy  to  Athens  as  by  fear,  so  that  Greece 
“ was  thus  threatened  with  the  intrusion  of  the  Persian 
arm  as  ally  and  arbiter  in  her  internal  contests — a contingency 
which,  if  it  had  occurred  now  in  the  dispute  between  yEgina 
and  Athens,  would  have  led  to  the  certain  enslavement  of 
Greece,  though  when  it  did  occur  nearly  a century  afterwards, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prolonged  struggle  between  Lacedaemon  and 
Athens,  Greece  had  become  strong  enough  in  her  own  force 
to  endure  it  without  the  loss  of  substantial  independence. 

The  war  between  Thebes  and  zEgina  on  one  side,  and 
Athens  on  the  other — begun  several  years  before,  and  grow- 
ing out  of  the  connexion  between  Athens  and  Plataea — had 
never  yet  been  terminated.  The  Asginetans  had  taken  part 
in  that  war  from  gratuitous  feeling,  either  of  friendship  for 
Thebes  or  of  enmity  to  Athens,  without  any  direct  ground 
of  quarrel,1  and  they  had  begun  the  war  even  without  the 
formality  of  notice.  Though  a period  apparently  not  less  than 
fourteen  years  (from  about  506-492  B.C.)  had  elapsed,  the 
state  of  hostility  still  continued  ; and  we  may  readily  conceive 
that  Hippias,  the  great  instigator  of  Persian  attack  upon 
Greece,  would  not  fail  to  enforce  upon  all  the  enemies  of 
Athens  the  prudence  of  seconding,  or  at  least  of  not  opposing, 
the  efforts  of  the  Persian  to  reinstate  him  in  that  city.  It 
was  partly  under  this  feeling,  combined  with  genuine  alarm, 
that  both  Thebes  and  Aigina  manifested  submissive  disposi- 
tions towards  the  heralds  of  Darius. 

Among  these  heralds,  some  had  gone  both  to  Athens  and 
Herald.  to  Sparta,  for  the  same  purpose  of  demanding  earth 
and  water.  The  reception  given  to  them  at  both 
atAthM*  P^ces  was  angry  in  the  extreme.  The  Athenians 
and  Sparta.  cast  the  herald  into  the  pit  called  the  Barathrum,3 

1 Hcrodot.  v.  81-89.  See  above,  I to  be  raked  up,  and  some  probably  to 
chapter  xxxi.  The  legendary  story  I be  invented.  It  is  like  the  old  alleged 
there  given  as  the  provocation  of  /F.gina  quarrel  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
to  the  war  is  evidently  not  to  be  treated  1’elasgi  of  Lemnos  <vi.  137-140). 
as  a real  and  historical  cause  of  war  : a 1 It  is  to  this  treatment  of  the  herald 
state  of  quarrel  causes  all  such  stories  1 that  the  story  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of 
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into  which  they  sometimes  precipitated  public  criminals  : the 
Spartans  threw  the  herald  who  came  to  them  into  a well, 
desiring  the  unfortunate  messenger  to  take  earth  and  water 
from  thence  to  the  king.  The  inviolability  of  heralds  was 
so  ancient  and  undisputed  in  Greece,  from  the  Homeric  times 
downward,  that  nothing  short  of  the  fiercest  excitement  could 
have  instigated  any  Grecian  community  to  such  an  outrage. 
But  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  now  accustomed  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  first  of  all  Grecian  states,  and  to  be  addressed 
always  in  the  character  of  superiors,  the  demand  appeared  so 
gross  an  insult  as  to  banish  from  their  minds  for  the  time 
all  recollection  of  established  obligations.  They  came  subse- 
quently, however,  to  repent  of  the  act  as  highly  criminal,  and 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  cause  of  misfortunes  which  overtook 
them  thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards.  How  they  tried  at  that 
time  to  expiate  it,  I shall  hereafter  recount.1 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wounded  dignity  of  the  Spartans 
hurried  them  into  the  commission  of  this  wrong,  it  Effcets  of 
was  on  the  other  hand  of  signal  use  to  the  general  Jilting" 
liberties  of  Greece,  by  rousing  them  out  of  their  'a"'° 
apathy  as  to  the  coming  invader,  and  placing  them  jjjjjjjj* 
with  regard  to  him  in  the  same  gtate  of  inexpiable  persia- 
hostility  as  Athens  and  Eretria.  We  see  at  once  the  bonds 
drawn  closer  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Athenians, 


Themistokles  must  allude,  if  that  story  manner  the  divine  judgement  overtook 
indeed  be  true;  for  the  Persian  king  the  Athenians  for  the  crime — "except 
was  not  likely  to  send  a second  herald,  (says  he)  that  their  city  and  country 
after  such  treatment  of  the  first  An  ; was  afterwards  laid  waste  by  Xerxes  ; 
interpreter  accompanied  the  herald,  but  I do  not  think  that  this  happened 
speaking  Greek  as  well  as  his  own  on  account  of  the  outrage  on  the 
native  language.  Themistokles  proposed  herald”  (Herodot.  vii.  133). 
and  carried  a vote  that  he  should  be  put  The  belief  that  there  must  have  been 
to  death  for  having  employed  the  Greek  a divine  judgement  of  some  sort  or 
language  as  medium  for  barbaric  dicta*  other,  presented  a strong  stimulus  to 
lion.  (Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  6.)  We  1 invent  or  twist  some  historical  fact 
should  be  glad  to  know  from  whom  ( to  correspond  with  it.  Herodotus  has 
Plutarch  copied  this  story.  1 sufficient  regard  for  truth  to  resist  this 

Pausanias  states  that  it  was  Miltiades  stimulus  and  to  confess  his  ignorance  ; 
who  proposed  the  putting  to  death  of  a circumstance  which  goes,  along  with 
the  heralds  at  Athens  (iii.  12,  6)  ; and  others,  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in 
that  the  divine  judgement  fell  upon  his  . his  general  authority.  His  silence 
family  in  consequence  of  it.  From  | weakens  the  credibility,  but  does  not 
whom  Pausanias  copied  this  statement  refute  the  allegation,  of  Pausanias  with 
I do  not  know  : certainly  not  from  regard  to  Miltiades — which  is  certainly 
Herodotus,  who  does  not  mention  not  intrinsically  improbable. 

Miltiades  in  the  case,  and  expressly  1 Herodot.  vii.  133. 
says  that  he  does  not  know  in  what 
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for  the  first  time,  prefer  a complaint  at  Sparta  against  the 
.Eginetans  for  having  given  earth  and  water  to 

The  Athe-  15  o o 

nians  appeal  Darius — accusing  them  of  having  done  this  with 

to  Sparta,  in.  - . ..  ..  . .. 

con«qucnce  views  of  enmity  to  Athens,  and  in  order  to  invade 
medltm  of  Attica  conjointly  with  the  Persian.  This  they  repre- 
sented “as  treason  to  Hellas,”  calling  upon  Sparta, 
as  head  of  Greece,  to  interfere.  In  consequence  of  their 
appeal,  KleomcnCs  king  of  Sparta  went  over  to  ./Egina,  to  take 
measures  against  the  authors  of  the  late  proceeding,  “ for  the 
general  benefit  of  Hellas.” 1 

The  proceeding  now  before  us  is  of  very  great  importance 
interference  *n  the  progress  of  Grecian  history.  It  is  the  first 
hefduSm*  direct  and  positive  historical  manifestation  of  Hellas 
a3Uacccpt-  as  an  aggregate  body,  with  Sparta  as  its  chief,  and 
S3*,  obligations  of  a certain  sort  on  the  part  of  its  mem- 
Greeee.  bers,  the  neglect  or  violation  of  which  constitutes  a 
species  of  treason.  I have  already  pointed  out  several  earlier 
incidents,  showing  how  the  Greek  political  mind,  beginning 
from  entire  severance  of  states,  became  gradually  prepared 
for  this  idea  of  a permanent  league  with  mutual  obligations 
and  power  of  enforcement  vested  in  a permanent  chief — an 
idea  never  fully  carried  into,  practice,  but  now  distinctly  mani- 
fest and  partially  operative.  First,  the  great  acquired  power 
and  territory  of  Sparta,  her  military  training,  her  undisturbed 
political  traditions,  create  an  unconscious  deference  towards 
her  such  as  was  not  felt  towards  any  other  state.  Next,  she 
is  seen  (in  the  proceedings  against  Athens  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias)  as  summoning  and  conducting  to  war  a cluster  of 
self-obliged  Peloponnesian  allies,  with  certain  formalities 
which  give  to  the  alliance  an  imposing  permanence  and 
solemnity.  Thirdly,  her  position  becomes  recognised  as  first 
power  or  president  of  Greece,  both  by  foreigners  who  invite 
alliance  (Croesus)  or  by  Greeks  who  seek  help,  such  as  the 
Plataeans  against  Thebes  or  the  Ionians  against  Persia.  But 


1 Herodot.  vi.  49.  Uot^aaat  b*  tr<fn 
(Atyty^raus)  ravra , tStcvs  'Afhjyaioi  4**-  J 
Kta.ro,  boKtovrts  br\  <r<pl<rt  Igorra*  robs 
Alytyrtras  StbuKtyeu  (yr\v  koI  vbup)t  us  1 
&fia  Ty  Tllfxrp  4w\  c r<p4ds  ffrpaTtvwyrai. 
Ka)  iff  fit  voi  irpo<pdffios  iwtkdfioyro’  « poi- 
rioyris  rt  is  r)jy  Zvdoriiy,  Karij-  | 
ydptov  r uv  Alyivyriwy  to  t*-  1 


to  rf)  Koi  t »,  wpot  dvrts  r^y  *EA- 
A d&a.  Compare  viii.  144,  ix.  7. 
'EAActSa  Sttyby  sroiov/ityot  1 rpo- 
bovyai — a new  and  very  important 
phrase. 

vii.  6l.  T<$t«  5*  rby  KA tofityttt,  4or to 

iv  T7j  Aiylyp,  *a\  noivd  rjj  'EAAdfti 
dyadd  ir  potr  epya(4fit  yoy,  &c. 
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Sparta  has  not  been  hitherto  found  willing  to  take  on  herself 
the  performance  of  this  duty  of  Protector  general.  She 
refused  the  Ionians  and  the  Samian  Maeandrius,  as  well  as 
the  Plateans,  in  spite  of  their  entreaties  founded  on  common 
Hellenic  lineage  : the  expedition  which  she  undertook  against 
Polykratgs  of  Samos  was  founded  upon  private  motives  for 
displeasure,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves  : moreover,  even  if  all  these  requests  had  been 
granted,  she  might  have  seemed  to  be  rather  obeying  a 
generous  sympathy  than  performing  a duty  incumbent  upon 
her  as  superior.  But  in  the  case  now  before  us,  of  Athens 
against  ALgina,  the  latter  consideration  stands  distinctly 
prominent.  Athens  is  not  a member  of  the  cluster  of  Spartan 
allies,  nor  does  she  claim  the  compassion  of  Sparta,  as  defence- 
less against  an  overpowering  Grecian  neighbour.  She  com- 
plains of  a Pan-Hellenic  obligation  as  having  been  contra- 
vened by  the  ALginetans  to  her  detriment  and  danger,  and 
calls  upon  Sparta  to  enforce  upon  the  delinquents  respect  to 
these  obligations.  For  the  first  time  in  Grecian  history,  such 
a call  is  made ; for  the  first  time  in  Grecian  history,  it  is 
effectively  answered.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  been  thus  answered — considering  the  tardy,  unimpres- 
sible,  and  home-keeping,  character  of  the  Spartans,  with  their 
general  insensibility  to  distant  dangers1 — if  the  adventure 
of  the  Persian  herald  had  not  occurred  to  gall  their  pride 
beyond  endurance — to  drive  them  into  unpardonable  hostility 
with  the  Great  King — and  to  cast  them  into  the  same  boat 
with  Athens  for  keeping  off  an  enemy  who  threatened  the 
common  liberties  of  Hellas. 

From  this  time,  then,  we  may  consider  that  there  exists 
a recognised  political  union  of  Greece  against  the  0ne  condi. 
Persian a — or  at  least  something  as  near  to  a political 
union  as  Grecian  temper  will  permit — with  Sparta  as 
its  head  for  the  present.  To  such  a pre-eminence  of 
Sparta,  Grecian  history  had  been  gradually  tending. 

But  the  final  event  which  placed  it  beyond  dispute,  momcm- 
and  which  humbled  for  the  time  her  ancient  and  only  rival — 
Argos — is  now  to  be  noticed. 

1 Thucyd.  i.  70-118.  Aokvoi  wpbs  vpds  (1.  e.  the  Spartans)  pikksjras  k a)  awoSrj- 
fiijral  wpbs  ivHnpordrous. 

1 Herodot  vii.  145-148.  Oi  avywpdrai  'Ekk-fivwv  r$  Tliptrp. 
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It  was  about  three  or  four  years  before  the  arrival  of  these 
Persian  heralds  in  Greece,  and  nearly  at  the  time 
b.c.  496-«95-  wjien  Miletus  was  besieged  by  the  Persian  generals, 
that  a war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Argos1 — on  what 
grounds  Herodotus  does  not  inform  us.  Kleomenes,  en- 
couraged by  a promise  of  the  oracle  that  he  should  take 
Argos,  led  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  to  the  banks  of  the 
Erasinus,  the  border  river  of  the  Argeian  territory.  But 
the  sacrifices,  without  which  no  river  could  be  crossed,  were 
so  unfavourable,  that  he  altered  his  course,  extorted  some 
vessels  from  /Egina  and  Sikyon,2  and  carried  his  troops  by 
sea  to  Nauplia,  the  seaport  belonging  to  Argos,  and  to  the 
territory  of  Tiryns.  The  Argeians  having  marched  their 
victorious  forces  down  to  resist  him,  the  two  armies  joined 
""i^tSparU  battle  at  Sepeia  near  Tiryns.  Kleomenes,  by  a 
Argos.  piece  of  simplicity  on  the  part  of  his  enemies  which 
we  find  it  difficult  to  credit  in  Herodotus,  was  enabled  to 
attack  them  unprepared,  and  obtained  a decisive  victory.  For 
the  Argeians  (the  historian  states)  were  so  afraid  of  being 
over-reached  by  stratagem,  in  the  post  which  their  army 
occupied  over  against  the  enemy,  that  they  listened  for  the 
commands  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  Lacedaemonian  herald, 
and  performed  with  their  own  army  the  same  order  which 
they  thus  heard  given.  This  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Kleo- 
menes, who  communicated  private  notice  to  his  soldiers,  that 
when  the  herald  proclaimed  orders  to  go  to  dinner,  they 
should  not  obey,  but  immediately  stand  to  their  arms.  We 
are  to  presume  that  the  Argeian  camp  was  sufficiently  near 
to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  enable  them  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  herald — yet  not  within  sight,  from  the  nature 


1 That  which  marks  the  siege  of  j I consider  this  evidence  of  date  to  be 
Miletus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Argeians  better  than  the  statement  of  Pausanias. 
by  Kleomenes,  as  contemporaneous,  or  j That  author  places  the  enterprise  against 
nearly  so,  is — the  common  oracular  Argos  immediately  (a&rnca — Paus.  iii.  4, 
dictum  delivered  in  reference  to  both:  I 1)  after  the  accession  of  Kleomenes, 
in  the  same  prophecy  of  tire  Pythia,  one  who,  as  he  was  king  when  Mieandrius 
half  alludes  to  the  sufferings  of  Miletus,  : came  from  Samos  (Herodot.  iii.  148), 
the  other  half  to  those  of  Argos  1 must  have  come  to  the  throne  not  later 
(Herodot.  vi.  19-77).  i than  518  or  517  B.c.  This  would  Ire 

Xpnu^eVoun  yip  'Apytloitn  iv  A. A-  I thirty-seven  years  prior  to  480  B.c. ; a 
410111  vtpi  ttjs  xdAio;  rijr  trtpt-  [ date  much  too  early  for  the  war  between 

rims,  tv  uiu  is  ainoiis  tovs  Apy  flout  Kleomenes  and  the  Argeians,  as  we 
fptpav,  tJiv  $<  waptvOiiicri)’  fx/»pr«  is  may  see  by  Herodotus  (vii.  149). 

MiAtji rious.  3 Herodot.  vi.  92. 
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of  the  ground.  Accordingly,  so  soon  as  the  Argeians  heard 
the  herald  in  the  enemy’s  camp  proclaim  the  word  to  go 
to  dinner,1 *  they  went  to  dinner  themselves.  In  this  dis- 
orderly condition  they  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by 
the  Spartans.  Many  of  them  perished  in  the  field,  while  the 
fugitives  took  refuge  in  a thick  grove  consecrated  to  their 
eponymous  hero  Argus.  Kleomenfis,  having  enclosed  them 
therein,  yet  thinking  it  safer  to  employ  deceit  rather  than 
force,  ascertained  from  deserters  the  names  of  the  chief 
Argeians  thus  shut  up,  and  then  invited  them  out  successively 
by  means  of  a herald — pretending  that  he  had  received  their 
ransom,  and  that  they  were  released.  As  fast  as  each  man 
came  out,  he  was  put  to  death  ; the  fate  of  these  unhappy 
sufferers  being  concealed  from  their  comrades  within  the 
grove  by  the  thickness  of  the  foliage,  until  some  one  climbing 
to  the  top  of  a tree  detected  and  proclaimed  the  Detraction 
destruction  going  on — after  about  fifty  of  the  victims  scians  by 

. tt  t i • - . Klcomcnes 

had  perished.  Unable  to  entice  any  more  of  the  in  the  grove 
Argeians  from  their  consecrated  refuge,  which  they  ArKus. 
still  vainly  hoped  would  protect  them — Klcomcnes  set  fire 
to  the  grove,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  persons  within 
it  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  either  by  fire  or  by  sword.* 
After  the  conflagration  had  begun,  he  inquired  for  the  first 
time  to  whom  the  grove  belonged,  and  learnt  that  it  belonged 
to  the  hero  Argus.  Not  less  than  six  thousand  citizens,  the 
flower  and  strength  of  Argos,  perished  in  this  disastrous  battle 
and  retreat  So  completely  was  the  city  prostrated,  that 
Kleomenes  might  easily  have  taken  it,  had  he  chosen  to 
march  thither  forthwith  and  attack  it  with  vigour.  If  we  are 
to  believe  later  historians  whom  Pausanias,  Polyaenus,  and 
Plutarch  have  copied,  he  did  march  thither  and  attack  it,  but 
was  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  the  Argeian  women  ; who,  in 
the  dearth  of  warriors  occasioned  by  the  recent  defeat,  took 
arms  along  with  the  slaves,  headed  by  the  poetess  Telesilla, 
and  gallantly  defended  the  walls.3  This  is  probably  a mythe, 


1 Herodot.  vi.  78 ; compare  Xeno- 
phon, Rep.  Laceil.  xii.  6.  Orders  for 

evolutions  in  the  field,  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian military  service,  were  not  pro- 
claimed by  the  herald,  but  transmitted 

through  the  various  gradations  of  officers 
(Thucyd.  v.  66). 


* Herodot.  vi.  79,  80. 

3 Pausan.  iL  20,  7 ; Polyacn.  viii.  33 ; 
Plutarch,  lie  Virtut  Mulier.  p.  245  ; 
Suidas,  v.  T«Af<riAAo. 

Plutarch  cites  the  historian  Sokrates 
of  Argos  for  this  story  about  Telesilla  ; 
1 an  historian,  or  perhaps  composer  of  a 
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generated  by  a desire  to  embody  in  detail  the  dictum  of  the 
Kicomen&  oracle  a little  before,  about  “the  female  conquering 
the  male." 1 Without  meaning  to  deny  that  the 
afudfed  Argeian  women  might  have  been  capable  of  achiev- 
Argos-  ing  so  patriotic  a deed,  if  KleomenSs  had  actually 
marched  to  the  attack  of  their  city — we  are  compelled  by  the 
distinct  statement  of  Herodotus  to  affirm  that  he  never  did 
attack  it.  Immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  sacred  grove 
of  Argos,  he  dismissed  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Sparta,  retain- 
ing only  one  thousand  choice  troops — with  whom  he  marqjied 
up  to  the  Heneum,  or  great  temple  of  HCrfi,  between  Argos  and 
Myk6nae,  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  priest  in  attendance  forbade 
him  to  enter,  saying  that  no  stranger  was  allowed  to  offer 
sacrifice  in  the  temple.  But  KleomenOs  had  once  already 
forced  his  way  into  the  sanctuary  of  Athfind  on  the  Athenian 
acropolis,  in  spite  of  the  priestess  and  her  interdict — and  he 
now  acted  still  more  brutally  towards  the  Argeian  priest,  for 
he  directed  his  helots  to  drag  him  from  the  altar  and  scourge 
him.  Having  offered  sacrifice,  Kleomen6s  returned  with  his 
remaining  force  to  Sparta.3 

But  the  army  whom  he  had  sent  home  returned  with  a full 
persuasion  that  Argos  might  easily  have  been  taken — that  the 
king  alone  was  to  blame  for  having  missed  the  opportunity. 

As  soon  as  he  himself  returned,  his  enemies  (perhaps 

He  is  tried  ..  . , . , , ^ 

—hi*  pc-  his  colleague  Demaratus)  brought  him  to  trial  before 
of  defence — the  ephors  on  a charge  of  having  been  bribed,  against 
acquitted.  wjjjcj,  ]le  defended  himself  as  follows.  He  had  in- 
vaded the  hostile  territory  on  the  faith  of  an  assurance  from 
the  oracle  that  he  should  take  Argos ; but  so  soon  as  he  had 
burnt  down  the  sacred  grove  of  the  hero  Argus  (without 


tr«pt^7T)trti  'ApToui,  of  unknown  date  : 
compare  Diogen.  Lacrt  ii.  5,  47,  and 
Plutarch,  Question.  Romaic,  p.  270  277. 
According  to  his  representation,  Kleo- 
menes  and  Demaratus  jointly  assaulted 
the  town  of  Argos,  and  Demaratus, 
after  having  penetrated  into  the  town 
and  become  master  of  the  Pamphyliakon, 
was  driven  out  again  by  the  women. 
Now  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Klco- 
menfs  and  Demaratus  were  never  em- 
ployed upon  the  same  expedition,  after 
the  disagreement  in  their  march  to 
Attica  (v.  75,  vi.  64). 


1 Hcrodot  vi.  77. 

'AAA*  oti ty  r)  Tor  d fxrtva  vucq<raira 

'E£«Ad<rj),  ital  ku&os  iv  ’Apytiounv  aprjrat,  &C. 

If  this  prophecy  can  be  said  to  have 
any  distinct  meaning,  it  probably  refers 
to  Here,  as  protectress  of  Argos,  re- 
pulsing the  Spartans. 

Pausanias  (ii.  20,  7)  might  reasonably 
doubt  whether  Herodotus  understood 
this  oracle  in  the  same  sense  as  he  did  : 
it  is  plain  that  Herodotus  could  not 
have  so  understood  it. 

* Herodot.  vi.  80,  81  : compare  v.  72. 
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knowing  to  whom  it  belonged),  he  became  at  once  sensible 
that  this  was  all  that  the  god  meant  by  taking  Argos,  and 
therefore  that  the  divine  promise  had  been  fully  realized. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  commence 
any  fresh  attack,  until  he  had  ascertained  whether  the  gods 
would  approve  it  and  would  grant  him  success.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  he  sacrificed  in  the  Hdraeum.  There,  though 
his  sacrifice  was  favourable,  he  observed  that  the  flame 
kindled  on  the  altar  flashed  back  from  the  bosom  of  the 
statue  of  Her$,  and  not  from  her  head.  If  the  flame  had 
flashed  from  her  head,  he  would  have  known  at  once  that  the 
gods  intended  him  to  take  the  city  by  storm  ; 1 but  the  flash 
from  her  bosom  plainly  indicated  that  the  topmost  success 
was  out  of  his  reach,  and  that  he  had  already  reaped  all  the 
glories  which  they  intended  for  him.  We  may  see  that  Hero- 
dotus, though  he  refrains  from  criticising  this  story,  suspects 
it  to  be  a fabrication.  Not  so  the  Spartan  ephors.  To  them 
it  appeared  not  less  true  as  a story  than  triumphant  as  a 
defence,  ensuring  to  Kleomends  an  honourable  acquittal.* 
Though  this  Spartan  king  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking 
Argos,  his  victories  already  gained  had  inflicted  upon  her  a 
blow  such  as  she  did  not  recover  for  a generation,  putting 
her  for  a time  out  of  all  condition  to  dispute  the  primacy  of 
Greece  with  Lacedaemon.  I have  already  mentioned  that  both 
in  legend  and  in  earliest  history,  Argos  stands  forth  as  the 


1 Herodot.  vi.  82.  tl  piv  yhp  i * t?  » 
ft  t <p  a \ rj  i rov  bydApLaros  d(dAap ifr«, 
alpittv  hv  nar’  b k p rj  s i riAiv0  die 

TVV  cmjBdaoy  Si  kdpL^ayros,  way  ol  wn rotrj- 
adai  Strov  b Ochs 

For  the  expression  alpdttv  hot*  biepyt, 
compare  Herodot.  vi.  21  and  Damm. 
Lex.  Homer,  v.  butpds.  In  this  expres- 
sion as  generally  used,  the  last  words  fear’ 
&Kpij r have  lost  their  primitive  and  special 
sense,  and  do  little  more  than  inten- 
sify the  simple  alptav — equivalent  to 
something  like  “ de  fond  en  comble  : ” 
for  Kleomencs  is  accused  by  his  enemies 
— (pdptvoi  puv  &otpo9oKJi<Tayray  oin c iAttiv 
rb  'Apyos,  wa pdov  t(nrtrda>i  pay  iAitv. 
But  in  the  story  recounted  by  Kleomenes, 
the  words  tear  4frpr}r  come  back  to  their 
primitive  meaning,  and  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  his  religious  inference, 
from  type  to  thing  typified  : if  the  light 
had  shone  from  the  head  or  top  of  the 


statue,  this  would  have  intimated  that 
the  gods  meant  him  to  take  the  city 
44 from  top  to  bottom .” 

In  regard  to  this  very  illustrative  story 
— which  there  seems  no  reason  for  mis- 
trusting— the  contrast  between  the  point 
of  view  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  the 
Spartan  ephors  deserves  notice.  Hero- 
dotus, while  he  affirms  distinctly  that  it 
was  the  real  story  told  by  Kleomencs, 
suspects  its  truth,  and  utters  as  much  of 
scepticism  as  his  pious  fear  will  permit 
him  : the  ephors  find  it  in  complete 
harmony  both  with  their  canon  of  be- 
lief and  with  their  religious  feeling — 
KA«o/i«Vr)s  Si  o<pi  oCn  tl 

pu vos  otfri  ii  i.Ai}6da  Adyaiv, 
fbrcu*  8‘  &v. 

Adyuv,  witrrd  r«  *ol  oXicora  dS6: 
nifrrpri  Adyttv,  ica l iwdipvyt 
SubKOvras, 

1 Compare  Pausanias,  ii. 
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first  power  in  Greece,  with  legendary  claims  to  headship, 
and  decidedly  above  Laced:emon ; who  gradually  usurps 
from  her,  first  the  reality  of  superior  power,  next  the  recogni- 
tion of  pre-eminence — and  is  now,  at  the  period  which  we 
have  reached,  taking  upon  herself  both  the  rights  and  the 
Argo*  duties  of  a presiding  state  over  a body  of  allies  who 
interfere  are  bound  both  to  her  and  to  each  other.  Her  title 
!ntheSaflHr  to  this  honour,  however,  was  never  admitted  at 
oLfm'hcr  Argos,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  war  just 
power.  described  grew  in  some  way  or  other  out  of  the 
increasing  presidential  power  which  circumstances  were  tend- 
ing to  throw  into  her  hands.  Now  the  complete  temporary 
prostration  of  Argos  was  one  essential  condition  to  the  quiet 
acquisition  of  this  power  by  Sparta.  Occurring  as  it  did  t%vo 
or  three  years  before  the  above-recounted  adventure  of  the 
heralds,  it  removed  the  only  rival  at  that  time  both  willing 
and  able  to  compete  with  Sparta — a rival  who  might  well 
have  prevented  any  effective  union  under  another  chief,  though 
she  could  no  longer  have  secured  any  Pan-Hellenic  ascendency 
for  herself — a rival  who  would  have  seconded  Algina  in  her 
submission  to  the  Persians,  and  would  thus  have  lamed  in- 
curably the  defensive  force  of  Greece.  The  ships  which  Kleo- 
menfis  had  obtained  from  the  ALginetans  as  well  as  from  the 
Sikyonians,  against  their  own  will,  for  landing  his  troops  at 
Nauplia,  brought  upon  both  these  cities  the  enmity  of  Argos, 
which  the  Sikyonians  compromised  by  paying  a sum  of 
money,  while  the  /Eginetans  refused  to  do  so.1  The  circum- 
stances of  the  Kleomenic  war  had  thus  the  effect  not  only  of 
enfeebling  Argos,  but  of  alienating  her  from  her  natural  allies 
and  supporters,  and  clearing  the  ground  for  undisputed  Spartan 
primacy. 

Returning  now  to  the  complaint  preferred  by  Athens  to 
KieomenSs  the  Spartans  against  the  traitorous  submission  of 
/eSmio  Angina  to  Darius,  we  find  that  king  Kleomenes 

medUtog  passed  immediately  over  to  that  island  for  the  pur- 

Pose  inquiry  and  punishment.  He  was  proceed- 
auhe'in«i?’  ing  to  seize  and  carry  away  as  prisoners  several  of 
coUcaguch*s  the  leading  Aiginctans,  when  Krius  and  some  others 
Demwatii*.  among  them  opposed  to  him  a menacing  resistance, 

1 Herodot.  vi.  92. 
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telling  him  that  he  came  without  any  regular  warrant  from 
Sparta  and  under  the  influence  of  Athenian  bribes — that  in 
order  to  carry  authority,  both  the  Spartan  kings  ought  to  come 
together.  It  was  not  of  their  own  accord  that  the  /Eginctans 
ventured  to  adopt  so  dangerous  a course.  Demaratus,  the 
colleague  of  Kleomenes  in  the  junior  or  Prokleid  line  of  kings, 
had  suggested  to  them  the  step,  and  promised  to  carry  them 
through  it  safely.1  Dissension  between  the  two  co-ordinate 
kings  was  no  new  phenomenon  at  Sparta.  But  in  the  case 
of  Demaratus  and  Kleomenes,  it  had  broken  out  some  years 
previously  on  the  occasion  of  the  march  against  Attica.  Hence 
Demaratus,  hating  his  colleague  more  than  ever,  entered  into 
the  present  intrigue  with  the  Aiginetans  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  frustrating  his  intervention.  He  succeeded,  so  that 
Kleomenes  was  compelled  to  return  to  Sparta ; not  without 
unequivocal  menace  against  Krius  and  the  other  vEginetans 
who  had  repelled  him,a  and  not  without  a thorough  deter- 
mination to  depose  Demaratus. 

It  appears  that  suspicions  had  always  attached  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  Demaratus’s  birth.  His  reputed  father  Aristo,  having 
had  no  offspring  by  two  successive  wives,  at  last  became  en- 
amoured of  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus — a woman  of  surpass- 
ing beauty — and  entrapped  him  into  an  agreement,  whereby 
each  solemnly  bound  himself  to  surrender  anything  belonging 
to  him  which  the  other  might  ask  for.  That  which  AgCtus 
asked  from  Aristo  was  at  once  given.  In  return,  the  latter 
demanded  to  have  the  wife  of  Agfitus,  who  was  thunderstruck 
at  the  request  and  indignantly  complained  of  having  been 
cheated  into  a sacrifice  of  all  others  the  most  painful : never- 
theless, the  oath  was  peremptory,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply. 
The  birth  of  Demaratus  took  place  so  soon  after  this  change 
of  husbands,  that  when  it  was  first  made  known  to  Aristo,  as 
he  sat  upon  a bench  along  with  the  ephors,  he  counted  on  his 
fingers  the  number  of  months  since  his  marriage,  and  exclaimed 
with  an  oath — “ The  child  cannot  be  mine.”  He  soon,  how- 
ever, retracted  his  opinion,  and  acknowledged  the  child,  who 
grew  up  without  any  question  being  publicly  raised  as  to  his 


1 Herod ot.  vi.  50.  Kp?o* — (\ty*  ravra  rrjs  ^rt^a^rov.  Com- 

pare Pausan.  iii.  4,  3. 

* Herodot.  vi.  50-61,  64.  A i}ndprjros — <p6dvw  kcu  &yrj  xprcS/ud'o*. 
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birth,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  But  the  original 
words  of  Aristo  had  never  been  forgotten,  and  private  suspicions 
were  still  cherished  that  Demaratus  was  really  the  son  of  his 
mother’s  first  husband.1 

Of  these  suspicions  Kleomenes  now  resolved  to  avail  him- 
self, exciting  Leotychideis,  the  next  heir  in  the  Prokleid  line  of 
kings,  to  impugn  publicly  the  legitimacy  of  Demaratus 
deposed,  and  — engaging  to  second  him  with  all  his  influence  as 
chosen  kin*  next  in  order  for  the  crown — and  exacting  in  return 
rtgueVoi  a promise  that  he  would  support  the  intervention 
eomencs.  agajnst  ^Egina.  Leotychidfis  was  animated  not 
merely  by  ambition,  but  also  by  private  enmity  against 
Demaratus,  who  had  disappointed  him  of  his  intended  bride. 
He  warmly  entered  into  the  scheme,  arraigned  Demaratus  as  no 
true  Herakleid,  and  produced  evidence  to  prove  the  original 
doubts  expressed  by  Aristo.  A serious  dispute  was  thus  raised 
at  Sparta,  wherein  Kleomenfis,  espousing  the  pretensions 
of  Leotychid£s,  recommended  that  the  question  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  Demaratus  should  be  decided  by  reference 
to  the  Delphian  oracle.  Through  the  influence  of  K6bon,  a 
powerful  native  of  Delphi,  he  procured  from  the  Pythian 
priestess  an  answer  pronouncing  that  Demaratus  was  not  the 
son  of  Aristo.*  Leotychides  thus  became  king  of  the  Prokleid 
line,  while  Demaratus  descended  into  a private  station,  and 
was  elected  at  the  ensuing  solemnity  of  the  Gymnopaedia  to 
an  official  function.  The  new  king,  unable  to  repress  a burst 
of  triumphant  spite,  sent  an  attendant  to  ask  him  in  the  public 
theatre,  how  he  felt  as  an  officer  after  having  once  been  a king. 
Stung  with  this  insult,  Demaratus  replied  that  he  himself  had 
tried  them  both,  and  that  Leotychidfis  might  in  time  come  to 
try  them  both  also ; the  question  (he  added)  shall  bear  its 
fruit — great  evil,  or  great  good,  to  Sparta.  So  saying,  he 
covered  his  face,  and  retired  home  from  the  theatre — offered  a 
solemn  farewell  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  and 

1 Herodot.  vi.  61,  62,  63.  tacitly  such  illegitimacy  by  choosing 

* Herodot.  vi.  65,  66.  In  an  analo-  Agesilaus  in  preference,  without  the  aid 
gous  case  afterwards,  where  the  succes-  of  the  oracle  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  iii.  3, 
sion  was  disputed  between  Agesilaus  the  1-4;  Plutarch.  Agesilaus,  c.  3).  The 
brother,  and  I -eotvchides  the  reputed  previous  oracle  from  Delphi,  however, 
son,  of  the  deceased  king  Agis,  the  <pyKd^acBai  rijy  xu^y  /knriArlav,  was 
Lacedaemonians  appear  to  have  taken  cited  on  the  occasion,  and  the  question 
upon  themselves  to  pronounce  Leoty-  was,  in  what  manner  it  should  be  inter- 
chides  illegijimate  ; or  rather  to  assume  preted. 
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solemnly  adjured  his  mother  to  declare  to  him  who  his  real 
father  was — then  at  once  quitted  Sparta  for  Elis,  under  pre- 
tence of  going  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle.1 

Demaratus  was  well  known  to  be  a high-spirited  and  am- 
bitious man — noted,  among  other  things,  as  the  only  Lacedae- 
monian king  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  who  had  ever 
gained  a chariot  victory  at  Olympia.  Hence  Kleo-  Demanum 
menes  and  Leotychides  became  alarmed  at  the  span*  and 
mischief  which  he  might  do  them  in  exile.  By  the 
law  of  Sparta,  no  Herakleid  was  allowed  to  establish  his 
residence  out  of  the  country,  on  pain  of  death.  This  marks 
the  sentiment  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Demaratus  was  not 
the  less  likely  to  give  trouble  because  they  had  pronounced 
him  illegitimate.2  Accordingly  they  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
seized  him  in  the  island  of  Zakynthus.  But  the  Zakynthians 
would  not  consent  to  surrender  him,  so  that  he  passed  unob- 
structed into  Asia,  where  he  presented  himself  to  Darius,  and 
was  received  with  abundant  favours  and  presents.3  We  shall 
hereafter  find  him  the  companion  of  Xerx£s,  giving  to  that 
monarch  advice  such  as,  if  it  had  been  acted  upon,  would  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  Grecian  independence  ; to  which,  however, 
he  would  have  been  even  more  dangerous  if  he  had  remained 
at  home  as  king  of  Sparta. 

Meanwhile  Kleomenes,  having  obtained  a consentient  col- 
league in  Leotychides,  went  with  him  over  to  /Egina,  ^ 
eager  to  revenge  himself  for  the  affront  which  had  and  Lcoly- 

? . rp  1 ...  | . chidfi*  go  to 

been  put  upon  him.  1 o the  requisition  and  presence  .■tKina,  seize 
of  the  two  kings  jointly,  the  Alginetans  did  not  dare  iSranwy*’ 
to  oppose  any  resistance.  Kleomenes  made  choice  of  prisoners  to 
ten  citizens  eminent  for  wealth,  station,  and  influence,  1 
among  whom  were  Krius  and  another  person  named  Kasambus, 
the  two  most  powerful  men  in  the  island.  Conveying  them 
away  to  Athens,  he  deposited  them  as  hostages  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians.4 

It  was  in  this  state  that  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  of  Greece 


1 Herodot.  vi.  68,  69.  The  answer 

made  by  the  mother  to  this  appeal— in- 

forming Demaratus  that  he  is  the  son 
either  of  King  Aristo,  or  of  the  hero 
Astrobakus— is  extremely  interesting  as 
an  evidence  of  Grecian  manners  and 
feeling. 

VOL.  IV. 


3 Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  1 1.  xari  8iJ  nra 
yipoy  TaKaibv,  St  ovk  If  t'ov  'HpaK\tiby}y 
4k  yvyaiKbs  &AAo8awiji  riyyovadtu,  rby 
S'  a xt\&6yra  rijs  XwdpTrjs  4k  1 utTotKiffpy 
Kpbt  iripout  cnro6v4]aKtir  xtKtiti. 

‘ Herodot.  vi.  70. 

* Herodot  vi.  73. 
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effect  of  this 
proceeding 
upon  the  re- 
sult of  the 
first  Persian 
invasion  of 
Greece. 


generally  were  found  by  the  Persian  armament  which  landed 
important  at  Marathon,  the  progress  of  which  we  are  now  about 
' to  follow.  And  the  events  just  recounted  were  of 
material  importance,  considered  in  their  indirect  bear- 
ing upon  the  success  of  that  armament.  Sparta 
had  now,  on  the  invitation  of  Athens,  assumed  to 
herself  for  the  first  time  a formal  Pan-Hellenic  primacy,  her 
ancient  rival  Argos  being  too  much  broken  to  contest  it — her 
two  kings,  at  this  juncture  unanimous,  employ  their  presiding 
interference  in  coercing  Aigina,  and  placing  Aiginetan  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  Athens.  The  Aiginetans  would  not  have 
been  unwilling  to  purchase  victory  over  a neighbour  and  rival 
at  the  cost  of  submission  to  Persia,  and  it  was  the  Spartan 
interference  only  which  restrained  them  from  assailing  Athens 
conjointly  with  the  Persian  invaders ; thus  leaving  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  free,  and  their  courage  undiminished  for  the 
coming  trial. 

Meanwhile  a vast  Persian  force,  brought  together  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preparation  made  during  the  last  two  years  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  had  assembled  in  the  Aleran  plain 
of  Kilikia  near  the  sea.  A fleet  of  six  hundred  armed  triremes, 
together  with  many  transports  both  for  men  and 
horses,  was  brought  hither  for  their  embarkation : 
the  troops  were  put  on  board  and  sailed  along  the 
»t  Samos,  coast  to  Samos  in  Ionia.  The  Ionic  and  Aiolic 
Greeks  constituted  an  important  part  of  this  armament,  while 
the  Athenian  exile  Hippias  was  on  board  as  guide  and  auxi- 
liary in  the  attack  of  Attica.  The  generals  were  Datis,  a 
Median* — and  Artaphernfis,  son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  so 
named,  and  nephew  of  Darius.  We  may  remark  that  Datis 
is  the  first  person  of  Median  lineage  who  is  mentioned  as 
appointed  to  high  command  after  the  accession  of  Darius, 
which  had  been  preceded  and  marked,  as  I have  noticed  in  a 
former  chapter,  by  an  outbreak  of  hostile  nationality  between 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  Their  instructions  were,  generally, 
to  reduce  to  subjection  and  tribute  all  such  Greeks  as  had  not 
already  given  earth  and  water.  But  Darius  directed  them 


Assemblage 
of  the  vast 
Persian  ar- 
mament 
under  Datis 


1 Hcrodot.  vi.  94.  Aarlv  rct  46m a 
MyjSoi'  7«Vot,  &c. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Life  of  Pausanias, 
c.  1 ) calls  Maruonius  a Mede  ; which 


cannot  be  true,  since  he  was  the  son  of 
Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  con- 
spirators (Herodot.  vi.  43). 
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most  particularly  to  conquer  Eretria  and  Athens,  and  to  bring 
the  inhabitants  as  slaves  into  his  presence.1 *  These  orders 
were  literally  meant,  and  probably  neither  the  generals  nor 
the  soldiers  of  this  vast  armament  doubted  that  they  would 
be  literally  executed  ; and  that  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
wives,  or  rather  the  widows,  of  men  like  Themistokl£s  and 
Aristeidds  would  be  seen  among  a mournful  train  of  Athenian 
prisoners  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  thus  accomplishing 
the  wish  expressed  by  queen  Atossa  at  the  instance  of  Dfimo- 
k£d£s. 

The  recent  terrific  storm  near  Mount  Athos  deterred  the 
Persians  from  following  the  example  of  Mardonius,  He 
and  taking  their  course  by  the  Hellespont  and  th^ig!X 
Thrace.  It  was  resolved  to  strike  straight  across 
the  Aegean 3 (the  mode  of  attack  which  intelligent 
Greeks  like  Themistokles  most  feared,  even  after  the  *>«*«• 
repulse  of  Xerxes)  from  Samos  to  Euboea,  attacking  the 
intermediate  islands  in  the  way.  Among  those  islands  was 
Naxos,  which  ten  years  before  had  stood  a long  siege,  and 
gallantly  repelled  the  Persian  Megabatds  with  the  Milesian 
Aristagoras.  It  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Datis  to  efface 
this  stain  on  the  Persian  arms  and  to  take  a signal  revenge  on 
the  Naxians.3  Crossing  from  Samos  to  Naxos,  he  landed  his 
army  on  the  island,  which  he  found  an  easier  prize  than  he 
had  expected.  The  terrified  citizens,  abandoning  their  town, 
fled  with  their  families  to  the  highest  summits  of  their  moun- 
tains ; while  the  Persians,  seizing  as  slaves  a few  who  had 
been  dilatory  in  flight,  burnt  the  undefended  town  with  its 
edifices  sacred  and  profane. 

Immense  indeed  was  the  difference  in  Grecian  sentiment 
towards  the  Persians  created  by  the  terror-striking  reconquest 
of  Ionia,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  a large  Phenician  fleet  in 
the  AEgean.  The  strength  of  Naxos  was  the  same  now  as  it 
had  been  before  the  Ionic  revolt,  and  the  successful  resistance 
then  made  might  have  been  supposed  likely  to  nerve  the 


1 Herodot.  vi.  94.  iyrtikdutvos  8i  head : no  such  harshness  appears  in  Hero- 
AWtc/xtc,  4(ayipaxoil(rayras  'Epsrpiay  | dotus. 
teal  ’A 04)vast  &y€iv  iwvrf  4s  rb,  A*-  j * Thucyd.  L 93. 

SpdxoSa.  . * Herodot.  vi.  95,  96.  4xl  raurr/y 

According  to  the  Menexenus  of  Plato  (Naxos)  y&p  Stj  xptanjy  4x*?xoy  errpa- 
(c.  17,  p.  245),  Darius  ordered  Datis  1 rcfaerBai  ol  Tltpaai,  fitpvjjfAtvoi  rS>v  xp6- 
to  fulfil  this  order  on  peril  of  his  own  . rtpov. 
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courage  of  its  inhabitants.  Yet  such  is  the  fear  now  inspired 
by  a Persian  armament,  that  the  eight  thousand  Naxian 
hoplites  abandon  their  towns  and  their  gods  without  striking 
a blow,1  and  think  of  nothing  but  personal  safety  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  A sad  augury  for  Athens  and 
Eretria ! 

From  Naxos  Datis  despatched  his  fleet  round  the  other 
Cyclades  islands,  requiring  from  each,  hostages  for  fidelity 
and  a contingent  to  increase  his  army.  With  the  sacred 
island  of  Delos,  however,  he  dealt  tenderly  and  respectfully. 
The  Delians  had  fled  before  his  approach  to  Tenos,  but  Datis 
sent  a herald  to  invite  them  back  again,  promised  to  preserve 
their  persons  and  property  inviolate,  and  proclaimed  that  he 
had  received  express  orders  from  the  Great  King  to  reverence 
the  island  in  which  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born.  His  acts 
corresponded  with  this  language ; for  the  fleet  was  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  island,  and  he  himself,  landing  with  only  a few 
attendants,  offered  a magnificent  sacrifice  at  the  altar.  As 
a large  portion  of  his  armament  consisted  of  Ionic  Greeks, 
such  pronounced  respect  to  the  island  of  Delos  may  pro- 
bably be  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  satisfying  their  religious 
feelings ; for  in  their  days  of  early  freedom,  this  island  had 
been  the  scene  of  their  solemn  periodical  festivals,  as  I have 
already  more  than  once  remarked. 

Pursuing  his  course  without  resistance  along  the  islands, 
and  demanding  reinforcements  as  well  as  hostages  from  each, 
Datis  at  length  touched  the  southernmost  portion  of  Euboea 
— the  town  of  Karystus  and  its  territory.3  The  Karystians  at 
first  refused  either  to  give  hostages  or  to  furnish  reinforce- 
ments against  their  friends  and  neighbours.  But  they  were 
speedily  compelled  to  submission  by  the  aggressive  devasta- 
tion of  the  invadefs.  This  was  the  first  taste  of  resistance 
which  Datis  had  yet  experienced  ; and  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  overcome  gave  him  a promising  omen  as  to  his  success 
against  Eretria,  whither  he  soon  arrived. 

The  destination  of  the  armament  was  no  secret  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  fated  city,  among  whom  consternation, 


1 The  historians  of  Naxos  affirmed  that  Datis  had  been  repulsed  from  the  island. 
We  find  this  statement  in  Plutarch,  De  Malign.  Herodot.  c.  36,  p.  869,  among  his 
violent  and  unfounded  contradictions  of  Herodotus.  1 Herodot.  vi.  99. 
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Aggravated  by  intestine  differences,  was  the  reigning  sentiment. 
They  made  application  to  Athens  for  aid,  which  was 
readily  and  conveniently  afforded  to  them  by  means  e'JS-'' 
of  those  four  thousand  kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom  capture  of 
the  Athenians  had  planted  sixteen  years  before  in  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Chalkis.  Notwithstanding  such 
reinforcement,  however,  many  of  them  despaired  of  defend- 
ing the  city,  and  thought  only  of  seeking  shelter  on  the 
unassailable  summits  of  the  island,  as  the  more  numerous 
and  powerful  Naxians  had  already  done  before  them  ; while 
another  party,  treacherously  seeking  their  own  profit  out  of  the 
public  calamity,  lay  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  betraying 
the  city  to  the  Persians.1  Though  a public  resolution  was 
taken  to  defend  the  city,  yet  so  manifest  was  the  absence  of 
that  stoutness  of  heart  which  could  alone  avail  to  save  it,  that 
a leading  Eretrian  named  Aischin£s  was  not  ashamed  to  fore- 
warn the  four  thousand  Athenian  allies  of  the  coming  treason, 
and  urge  them  to  save  themselves  before  it  was  too  late. 
They  followed  his  advice  and  passed  over  to  Attica  by  way 
of  Ordpus ; while  the  Persians  disembarked  their  troops,  and 
even  their  horses,  in  expectation  that  the  Eretrians  would 
come  out  and  fight,  at  Tamynas  and  other  places  in  the 
territory.  As  the  Eretrians  did  not  come  out,  they  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  and  for  some  days  met  with  a brave 
resistance,  so  that  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable. 
At  length  two  of  the  leading  citizens,  Euphorbus  and  Phi- 
lagrus,  with  others,  betrayed  Eretria  to  the  besiegers ; its 
temples  were  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  dragged  into  slavery.1 
It  is  impossible  to  credit  the  exaggerated  statement  of  Plato, 
which  is  applied  by  him  to  the  Persians  at  Eretria  as  it  had 
been  before  applied  by  Herodotus  to  the  Persians  at  Chios 


1 Herodot.  vi.  too-  T £y  84  ’Eps-rpUay 

ify  Apa  ovitv  iryii  r fiovKtvpa,  ol  pfTtvfp- 
Ttov-ro  ply  1 ABtjvcuovs,  l<pp6vtov  84  Supa- 
alas  MUar  ol  piy  yip  airrm  A&ovXsvovro 
AaXisrsty  t4;x  wAXty  As  to  Aupa  rr/s  E8- 
fiolris,  Axxoi  84  airrwy  lSta  Ktpisa  srpotr- 
StfcAufyoi  wa pa  rov  Tllpatu  olasaBat  w po- 
Aoalrjv  AoKsuctfoyTo. 

Allusion  to  this  treason  among  the 
Eretrians  is  to  be  found  in  a saying  of 
Themistokles  (Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  n). 
The  story  told  by  Herakleidcs  I’nn- 


ticus  (ap.  Athena;,  xii.  p.  536),  of  an 
earlier  Persian  armament  which  had 
assailed  Eretria  and  failed,  cannot  be 
at  all  understood  ; it  rather  looks  like 
a mythe  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
great  wealth  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Kallias  at  Athens — the  AokkotXoutoi. 
There  is  another  story,  having  the  same 
explanatory  object,  in  Plutarch,  Aris- 
teides,  c.  5. 

3 Herodot.  vi.  101,  102. 
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and  Samos — that  they  swept  the  territory  clean  of  inhabitants 
by  joining  hands  and  forming  a line  across  its  whole  breadth.1 * 
Evidently  this  is  an  idea,  illustrating  the  possible  effects  of 
numbers  and  ruinous  conquest,  which  has  been  woven  into 
the  tissue  of  historical  statements,  like  so  many  other  illus- 
trative ideas  in  the  writings  of  Greek  authors.  That  a large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  as  prisoners, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  traitors  who  betrayed  the 
town  were  spared  and  rewarded  by  the  Persians,3  and  we  see 
plainly  that  either  some  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been 
left,  or  new  settlers  introduced,  when  we  find  the  Eretrians 
reckoned  ten  years  afterwards  among  the  opponents  of 
Xerxes. 

Datis  had  thus  accomplished  with  little  or  no  resistance 
Dads  !and&  one  °f  the  two  express  objects  commanded  by 
at  Marathon.  Darjus>  and  his  army  were  elated  with  the  confident 
hope  of  soon  completing  the  other.  After  halting  a few  days 
at  Eretria,  and  depositing  in  the  neighbouring  islet  of  aEgilia 
the  prisoners  recently  captured,  he  re-embarked  his  army  to 
cross  over  to  Attica,  and  landed  in  the  memorable  bay  of 
Marathon  on  the  eastern  coast — the  spot  indicated  by  the 
despot  Hippias,  who  now  landed  along  with  the  Persians, 
twenty  years  after  his  expulsion  from  the  government  Forty- 
seven  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  made  as  a young  man 
this  same  passage,  from  Eretria  to  Marathon,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  Peisistratus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
restoration  of  the  latter.  On  that  previous  occasion,  the  force 
accompanying  the  father  had  been  immeasurably  inferior  to 
that  which  now  seconded  the  son.  Yet  it  had  been  found 


1 Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  698,  and 
Menexen.  c.  10,  p.  240;  Diogen.  Laert. 
iii.  33;  Herodot.  vi.  31  : compare 
Strabo,  x.  p.  446,  who  ascribes  to  He- 
rodotus the  statement  of  Plato  about 
the  aaybvfvoii  of  Eretria.  Plato 
says  nothing  about  the  betrayal  of  the 
city. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  Treatise  de  Legibus, 

Plato  mentions  this  story  (about  the 
Persians  having  swept  the  territory  of 
Eretria  clean  of  its  inhabitants)  with 
some  doubt  as  to  its  truth,  and  as  if  it  | 
were  a rumour  intentionally  circulated 
by  Datis  with  a view  to  frighten  the 


Athenians.  But  in  the  Menexenus, 
the  story  is  given  as  if  it  were  an 
authentic  historical  fact. 

* Plutarch,  De  Garrulitate,  c.  15,  p. 
510.  The  descendants  of  Gongylus  the 
Eretrian,  who  passed  over  to  the  Per- 
sians on  this  occasion,  are  found  nearly 
a century  afterwards  in  possession  of  a 
town  and  district  in  Mysia,  which  the 
Persian  king  had  bestowed  upon  their 
ancestor.  Herodotus  docs  not  mention 
Gongylus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  6). 

This  surrender  to  the  Persians  drew 
upon  the  Eretrians  bitter  remarks  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Plutarch, 
Thcmistokles,  c.  1 1 ). 
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amply  sufficient  to  carry  him  in  triumph  to  Athens,  with 
feeble  opposition  from  citizens  alike  irresolute  and  disunited. 
And  the  march  of  Hippias  from  Marathon  to  Athens  would 
now  have  been  equally  easy,  as  it  was  doubtless  conceived  to 
be  by  himself,  both  in  his  waking  hopes  and  in  the  dream 
which  Herodotus  mentions — had  not  the  Athenians  whom 
he  found  been  men  radically  different  from  those  whom  he 
had  left. 

To  that  great  renewal  of  the  Athenian  character,  under  the 
democratical  institutions  which  had  subsisted  since 
the  dispossession  of  Hippias,  I have  already  pointed  condign 
attention  in  a former  chapter.  The  modifications  ««««rthe 
introduced  by  Kleisthenes  in  the  constitution  had 
now  existed  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  without  any  attempt 
to  overthrow  them  by  violence.  The  Ten  Tribes,  each  with 
its  constituent  denies,  had  become  a part  of  the  established 
habits  of  the  country ; the  citizens  had  become  accustomed 
to  exercise  a genuine  and  self-determined  decision,  «in  their 
assemblies  political  as  well  as  judicial ; while  even  the  senate 
of  Areopagus,  renovated  by  the  nine  annual  archons  succes- 
sively chosen  who  passed  into  it  after  their  year  of  office,  had 
also  become  identified  in  feeling  with  the  constitution  of 
Kleisthenes.  Individual  citizens  doubtless  remained,  par- 
tisans in  secret,  and  perhaps  correspondents,  of  Hippias.  But 
the  mass  of  citizens,  in  every  scale  of  life,  could  look  upon 
his  return  with  nothing  but  terror  and  aversion.  With  what 
degree  of  newly-acquired  energy  the  democratical  Athenians 
could  act  in  defence  of  their  country  and  institutions,  has 
already  been  related  in  a former  chapter.  But  unfortunately 
we  possess  few  particulars  of  Athenian  history,  during  the 
decade  preceding  490  B.C.,  nor  can  we  follow  in  detail 
the  working  of  the  government.  The  new  form  however 
which  Athenian  politics  had  assumed  becomes  partially 
manifest  when  we  observe  the  three  leaders  who  stand  pro- 
minent at  this  important  epoch — Miltiades,  Themistokles,  and 
AristeidSs. 

The  first  of  the  three  had  returned  to  Athens  three  or  four 
years  before  the  approach  of  Datis,  after  six  or  seven  years’ 
absence  in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  whither  he  had  been 
originally  sent  by  Hippias  about  the  year  517-516  B.C.,  to 
inherit  the  property  as  well  as  the  supremacy  of  his  uncle 
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the  oekist  Miltiadds,  As  despot  of  the  Chersonese,  and  as 
df  one  of  the  subjects  of  Persia,  he  had  been  among  the 
his  adven*  Ionians  who  accompanied  Darius  to  the  Danube  in 
cho«n  one  his  Scythian  expedition.  He  had  been  the  author 
ijencraiiin  of  that  memorable  recommendation  which  Histueus 
which  the  and  the  other  despots  did  not  think  it  their  interest 
landed  »t  to  follow — of  destroying  the  bridge  and  leaving  the 
111  °n  Persian  king  to  perish.  Subsequently  he  had  been 
unable  to  remain  permanently  in  the  Chersonese,  for  reasons 
which  have  before  been  noticed ; but  he  seems  to  have 
occupied  it  during  the  period  of  the  Ionic  revolt.1  What 
part  he  took  in  that  revolt,  we  do  not  know.  He  availed 
himself,  however,  of  the  period  while  the  Persian  satraps  were 
employed  in  suppressing  it,  and  deprived  of  the  mastery  of 
the  sea,  to  expel,  in  conjunction  with  forces  from  Athens, 
both  the  Persian  garrison  and  the  Pelasgic  inhabitants  from 
the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  But  the  extinction  of  the 


Ionic  revolt  threatened  him  with  ruin.  When  the  Phenician 
fleet,  in  the  summer  following  the  capture  of  Miletus,  made 
its  conquering  appearance  in  the  Hellespont,  he  was  forced 
to  escape  rapidly  to  Athens  with  his  immediate  friends  and 
property,  and  with  a small  squadron  of  five  ships.  One  of 
these  ships,  commanded  by  his  son  Metiochus,  was  actually 
captured  between  the  Chersonese  and  Imbros ; and  the 
Phenicians  were  most  eager  to  capture  Miltiadfis  himself* 
inasmuch  as  he  was  personally  odious  to  Darius  from  his 
strenuous  recommendation  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.  On  arriving  at  Athens,  after  his  escape  from 
the  Phenician  fleet,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  judicial 
popular  assembly  for  alleged  misgovernment  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, or  for  what  Herodotus  calls  “ his  despotism  ” there 
exercised.3  Probably  the  Athenian  citizens  settled  in  that 
peninsula  may  have  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  him, — 
the  more  so  as  he  had  carried  out  with  him  the  maxims  of 
government  prevalent  at  Athens  under  the  Pcisistratids,  and 


1 The  chapter  of  Herodotus  (iv.  40)  present  MSS.  do  not  enable  us  to  clear 
relating  to  the  adventures  of  Miltiadfs  up.  Neither  Schweighauser,  nor  the 
is  extremely  perplexing,  as  I have  explanation  cited  in  Bahr’s  note,  is 
already  remarked  in  a former  note  : and  satisfactory. 

Wcsseling  considers  that  it  involves  3 Herodot.  vi.  43-104. 

chronological  difficulties  which  our  * Herodot.  vi.  39-104. 
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had  in  his  pay  a body  of  Thracian  mercenaries.  However 
the  people  at  Athens  honourably  acquitted  him,  probably  in 
part  from  the  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  as  conqueror 
of  Lemnos;1  and  he  was  one  of  the  ten  annually  elected 
generals  of  the  republic,  during  the  year  of  this  Persian  ex- 
pedition— chosen  at  the  beginning  of  the  Attic  year,  shortly 
after  the  summer  solstice,  at  a time  when  Datis  and  Hippias 
had  actually  sailed,  and  were  known  to  be  approaching. 

The  character  of  Miltiades  is  one  of  great  bravery  and 
decision — qualities  pre-eminently  useful  to  his  country  on 
the  present  crisis,  and  the  more  useful  as  he  was  under  the 
strongest  motive  to  put  them  forth,  from  the  personal  hostility 
of  Darius  towards  him.  Yet  he  does  not  peculiarly  belong 
to  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenfis,  like  his  younger  contem- 
poraries Themistokies  and  Aristeides.  The  two  latter  are 
specimens  of  a class  of  men  new  at  Athens  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hippias,  and  contrasting  forcibly  with  Peisistratus, 
Lykurgus,  and  Megaklfis,  the  political  leaders  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  Thcmistoklds  and  Aristeides,  different  as 
they  were  in  disposition,  agree  in  being  politicians  of  the 
democratical  stamp,  exercising  ascendency  by  and  through 
the  people — devoting  their  time  to  the  discharge  of  public 
duties,  and  to  the  frequent  discussions  in  the  political  and 
judicial  meetings  of  the  people — manifesting  those  combined 
powers  of  action,  comprehension,  and  persuasive  speech,  which 
gradually  accustomed  the  citizens  to  look  to  them  as  advisers 
as  well  as  leaders — but  always  subject  to  criticism  and  accusa- 
tion from  unfriendly  rivals,  and  exercising  such  rivalry  towards 
each  other  with  an  asperity  constantly  increasing.  Instead  of 
Attica  disunited  and  tom  into  armed  factions,  as  it  had  been 
forty  years  before — the  Diakrii  under  one  man,  and  the  Parali 
and  Pedieis  under  others — we  have  now  Attica  one  and  indi- 
visible ; regimented  into  a body  of  orderly  hearers  in  the 
Pnyx,  appointing  and  holding  to  accountability  the  magis- 
trates, and  open  to  be  addressed  by  Themistokies,  Aristeides, 
or  any  other  citizen  who  can  engage  their  attention. 

Neither  Themistokies  nor  Aristeides  could  boast  a lineage 
of  gods  and  heroes,  like  the  yEakid  Miltiades*  Both  were  of 

1 Herodot.  vi.  132.  MiAtwIZiis,  nal  irpSrtpov  tbSoiuitJor — i.  t.  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon.  How  much  his  reputation  had  been  heightened  by  the  conquest  of 
Lemnos,  see  Herodot.  vi.  136.  * Hercxlot.  vi.  35. 
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middling  station  and  circumstances.  Aristeid£s,  son  of  Lysi- 
machus,  was  on  both  sides  of  pure  Athenian  blood  ; but  the 
wife  of  Neokles,  father  of  Themistokles,  was  a foreign  woman 
of  Thrace  or  of  Karia : and  such  an  alliance  is  the  less  sur- 
prising, since  Themistokles  must  have  been  born  during  the 
dynasty  of  the  Peisistratids,  when  the  status  of  an  Athenian 
citizen  had  not  yet  acquired  its  political  value.  There  was  a 
marked  contrast  between  these  two  eminent  men  — those 
Thcmisto-  points  which  stood  most  conspicuous  in  the  one  being 
kl“-  comparatively  deficient  in  the  other.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  Themistoklds,  which  we  have  the  advantage  of  finding 
briefly  sketched  by  Thucydides,  the  circumstance  most  em- 
phatically brought  out  is,  his  immense  force  of  spontaneous 
invention  and  apprehension,  without  any  previous  aid  either 
from  teaching  or  gradual  practice.  The  might  of  unassisted 
nature 1 was  never  so  strikingly  exhibited  as  in  him.  He  con- 
ceived the  complications  of  a present  embarrassment,  and 
divined  the  chances  of  a mysterious  future,  with  equal  sagacity 
and  equal  quickness.  The  right  expedient  seemed  to  flash 
upon  his  mind  extempore,  even  in  the  most  perplexing  con- 
tingencies, without  the  least  necessity  for  premeditation.  He 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  daring  and  resource  in  action  : 
when  engaged  on  any  joint  affairs,  his  superior  competence 
marked  him  out  as  the  leader  for  others  to  follow,  and  no 
business,  however  foreign  to  his  experience,  ever  took  him  by 
surprise,  or  came  wholly  amiss  to  him.  Such  is  the  remark- 
able picture  which  Thucydides  draws  of  a countryman  whose 
death  nearly  coincided  in  time  with  his  own  birth.  The  un- 
tutored readiness  and  universality  of  Themistokles  probably 
formed  in  his  mind  a contrast  to  the  more  elaborate  discipline, 
and  careful  preliminary  study,  with  which  the  statesmen  of  his 
own  day — and  Periklfis  especially,  the  greatest  of  them — 
approached  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  public  affairs. 


1 Thucyd.  i.  38.  tJk  6 Stpuaro-  j err^s.  Kal  & fit?  peri  Xf^P°s  *Xot»  *a* 
kAtjj  PtfiautWara  8^  Ruffian  4 (ijyft<ra<r0ai  oT6s  t«'  2>y  8$  &i rapos  *Trjt 

SrjAwtras  /cal  Sia<p(p6yra>s  n 4 s airfb  pa A-  1 Kpivai  iKayois  ovk  durfiMatcro.  T6  r« 
A ov  ir4pwy  lL(ios  OavpAcrai'  oiictia  yap  | apuvov  f)  *P°y  TV  btyavuln  rrpotdtpa 
<r  v y 4 <r  1 1 /cal  otfre  ir  pa  paO  u>  v 4s  pA.\i<rra'  /cal  rb  ^vpsray  ffarftr,  <pvcr  s 
avri)v  o u 8 t y oC  t*  4rtipa0i»v,  rioy  \p.iv  8 u v d pt  1 p < \ 4 r rj  s 8«  j8pa- 
T€  irapaxprjpa  8i*  ^Aax^crriji  fiovKris  Kpd-  x ** T *7  T *•  Kp<irt<rros  8 4 outoi 
Titrros  yywpwy,  /cal  rwv  pf\k6yrwy  4wl  ' avr  0 a & 1 v r a 84 ovra  4y4- 

Ttkutrrov  rov  ytyj)(rop4you  tuxaros  €t/ca-  I ytro. 
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Themistokl6s  had  received  no  teaching  from  philosophers, 
sophists,  and  rhetors,  who  were  the  instructors  of  well-born 
youth  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  and  whom  Aristophanes, 
the  contemporary  of  the  latter,  so  unmercifully  derides — 
treating  such  instruction  as  worse  than  nothing,  and  extolling, 
in  comparison  with  it,  the  unlettered  courage,  with  mere  gym- 
nastic accomplishments,  of  the  victors  at  Marathon.1  There 
is  no  evidence  in  the  mind  of  Thucydides  of  any  such  undue 
contempt  towards  his  own  age.  The  same  terms  of  contrast 
are  tacitly  present  to  his  mind,  but  he  seems  to  treat  the  great 
capacity  of  Themistokles  as  the  more  a matter  of  wonder, 
since  it  sprung  up  without  that  preliminary  cultivation  which 
had  gone  to  the  making  of  Perikies. 

The  general  character  given  by  Plutarch,2  though  many  of 
his  anecdotes  are  both  trifling  and  apocryphal,  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  brief  sketch  just  cited  from  Thucydides. 
Themistoklds  had  an  unbounded  passion — not  merely  for 
glory,  insomuch  that  the  laurels  of  Miltiades  acquired  at 
Marathon  deprived  him  of  rest — but  also  for  display  of  every 
kind.  He  was  eager  to  vie  with  men  richer  than  himself  in 
showy  exhibition — one  great  source,  though  not  the  only 
source  of  popularity  at  Athens — nor  was  he  at  all  scrupulous 
in  procuring  the  means  of  doing  so.  Besides  being  assiduous  in 
attendance  at  the  Ekklesia  and  the  Dikastery,  he  knew  most 
of  the  citizens  by  name,  and  was  always  ready  with  advice  to 
them  in  their  private  affairs.  Moreover  he  possessed  all  the 
tactics  of  an  expert  party-man  in  conciliating  political  friends 
and  in  defeating  political  enemies.  And  though  he  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  sincerely  bent  upon  the  upholding  and 
aggrandisement  of  his  country,  and  was  on  some  most  critical 
occasions  of  unspeakable  value  to  it,  yet  on  the  whole  his 
morality  was  as  reckless  as  his  intelligence  was  eminent  He 
will  be  found  grossly  corrupt  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and 
employing  tortuous  means,  sometimes  indeed  for  ends  in 
themselves  honourable  and  patriotic,  but  sometimes  also 
merely  for  enriching  himself.  He  ended  a glorious  life  by 


1 See  the  contrast  of  the  old  and  new 
education,  as  set  forth  in  Aristophanes, 
Nubes,  957-1003  ; also  Ranre,  1067. 

About  the  training  of  Themistokles, 
compared  with  that  of  the  contempo- 


raries of  Perikies,  see  also  Plutarch, 
Themistokl.  c.  2. 

’ Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  3,  4,  5 } 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Themist.  c.  I. 
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years  of  deep  disgrace,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  Hellenic 
esteem  and  brotherhood — a rich  man,  an  exile,  a traitor,  and 
a pensioner  of  the  Great  King,  pledged  to  undo  his  own 
previous  work  of  liberation  accomplished  at  the  victory  of 
Salamis. 

Of  Aristeides  we  possess  unfortunately  no  description  from 

the  hand  of  Thucydides.  Yet  his  character  is  so 

Aristeides.  ....  . r . . 

simple  and  consistent,  that  we  may  safely  accept  the 
brief  but  unqualified  encomium  of  Herodotus  and  Plato,  ex- 
panded as  it  is  in  the  biography  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,1 2  however  little  the  details  of  the  latter  can  be  trusted. 
Aristeides  was  inferior  to  Themistokl£s  in  resource,  quickness, 
flexibility,  and  power  of  coping  with  difficulties ; but  incom- 
parably superior  to  him,  as  well  as  to  other  rivals  and  con- 
temporaries, in  integrity  public  as  well  as  private  ; inaccessible 
to  pecuniary  temptations  as  well  as  to  other  seductive  in- 
fluences, and  deserving  as  well  as  enjoying  the  highest  measure 
of  personal  confidence.  He  is  described  as  the  peculiar  friend  of 
Kleisthen&s,  the  first  founder  of  the  democracy 1 — as  pursuing 
a straight  and  a single-handed  course  in  political  life,  with  no 
solicitude  for  party-ties,  and  with  little  care  either  to  conciliate 
friends  or  to  offend  enemies — as  unflinching  in  the  exposure 
of  corrupt  practices,  by  whomsoever  committed  or  upheld — as 
earning  for  himself  the  lofty  surname  of  the  Just,  not  less  by 
his  judicial  decisions  in  the  capacity  of  archon,  than  by  his 
equity  in  private  arbitrations  and  even  his  candour  in  political 
dispute — and  as  manifesting,  throughout  a long  public  life  full 
of  tempting  opportunities,  an  uprightness  without  flaw  and 
beyond  all  suspicion,  recognised  equally  by  his  bitter  contem- 
porary the  poet  Timokreon 3 and  by  the  allies  of  Athens  upon 
whom  he  first  assessed  the  tribute.  Few  of  the  leading  men 
in  any  part  of  Greece  were  without  some  taint  on  their  reputa- 
tion, deserved  or  undeserved,  in  regard  to  pecuniary  probity. 
But  whoever  became  notoriously  recognised  as  possessing  this 
vital  quality,  acquired  by  means  of  it  a firmer  hold  on  the 
public  esteem  than  even  eminent  talents  could  confer.  Thucy- 


1 Herodot.  viii.  79 ; Plato,  Gorgias, 
c.  172.  ipurrov  irSpa  iv  ’ AfHjvpm  <tol 
liKaiirmov. 

2 Plutarch  (Aristeides,  c.  1-4 ; Thc- 

mistokles,  c.  3 ; An  Seni  sit  gerenda 


respublica,  c.  12,  p.  790;  Pnecepta 
Reip.  Gerend.  c.  ii.  p.  805). 

‘ Timokreon  ap.  Plutarch.  Themisto- 
kles,  c.  21. 
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did£s  ranks  conspicuous  probity  among  the  first  of  the  many 
ascendent  qualities  possessed  by  Periklds ; 1 while  Nikias, 
equal  to  him  in  this  respect,  though  immeasurably  inferior 
in  every  other,  owed  to  it  a still  larger  proportion  of  that 
exaggerated  confidence  which  the  Athenian  people  continued 
so  long  to  repose  in  him.  The  abilities  of  Aristeidfis — though 
apparently  adequate  to  every  occasion  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  only  inferior  when  we  compare  him  with  so’ remark- 
able a man  as  Themistokl£s — were  put  in  the  shade  by  this 
incorruptible  probity  ; which  procured  for  him,  however,  along 
with  the  general  esteem,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  private 
enmity  from  jobbers  whom  he  exposed,  and  even  some  jealousy 
from  persons  who  heard  it  proclaimed  with  offensive  ostenta- 
tion. We  are  told  that  a rustic  and  unlettered  citizen  gave 
his  ostracising  vote  and  expressed  his  dislike  against  Aris- 
teidfis,3  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  was  tired  of  hearing  him 
always  called  the  Just.  Now  the  purity  of  the  most  honour- 
able man  will  not  bear  to  be  so  boastfully  talked  of  as  if  he 
were  the  only  honourable  man  in  the  country.  The  less  it  is 
obtruded,  the  more  deeply  and  cordially  will  it  be  felt : and 
the  story  just  alluded  to,  whether  true  or  false,  illustrates  that 
natural  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  absurd  encomiasts,  or 
perhaps  by  insidious  enemies  under  the  mask  of  encomiasts, 
who  trumpeted  forth  Aristeides  as  The  Just  man  of  Attica,  so 
as  to  wound  the  legitimate  dignity  of  every  one  else.  Neither 
indiscreet  friends  nor  artful  enemies,  however,  could  rob  him 
of  the  lasting  esteem  of  his  countrymen  ; which  he  enjoyed, 
though  with  intervals  of  their  displeasure,  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  He  was  ostracised  during  a part  of  the  period  between 
the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  at  a time  when  the 
rivalry  between  him  and  Themistoklfis  was  so  violent  that 
both  could  not  remain  at  Athens  without  peril ; but  the 
dangers  of  Athens  during  the  invasion  of  Xerx£s  brought 
him  back  before  the  ten  years  of  exile  were  expired.  His 
fortune,  originally  very  moderate,  was  still  farther  diminished 
during  the  course  of  his  life,  so  that  he  died  very  poor,  and 
the  state  was  obliged  to  lend  aid  to  his  children. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  Themistokl6s  and  Aristeides, 
the  two  earliest  leaders  thrown  up  by  the  Athenian  democracy. 

1 Thucyd.  ii.  65.  ’ Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  7. 
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Half  a century  before,  Themistoklds  would  have  been  an  active 
partisan  in  the  faction  of  the  Parali  or  the  Pedieis,  while  Aris- 
teides  would  probably  have  remained  an  unnoticed  citizen. 
At  the  present  period  of  Athenian  history,  the  characters  of 
soldier,  magistrate,  and  orator,  were  intimately  blended  to- 
gether in  a citizen  who  stood  forward  for  eminence,  though 
they  tended  more  and  more  to  divide  themselves  during  the 
ensuing  century  and  a half.  Aristeides  and  Miltiades  were 
both  elected  among  the  ten  generals,  each  for  his  respective 
tribe,  in  the  year  of  the  expedition  of  Datis  across  the  vEgean, 
and  probably  even  after  that  expedition  was  known  to  be  on 
MiWadfa,  its  voyage.  Moreover  we  are  led  to  suspect  from  a 
and'^rhaj*  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  Themistokles  also  was 
kie'wcre  general  of  his  tribe  on  the  same  occasion,1  though 
this  is  doubtful ; but  it  is  certain  that  he  fought  at 
in  490  b.c.  Marathon.  The  ten  generals  had"  jointly  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  each  of  them  taking  his  turn  to  exer- 
cise it  for  a day.  In  addition  to  the  ten,  the  third  archon 
or  polemarch  was  considered  as  eleventh  in  the  military 
council.  The  polemarch  of  this  year  was  Kallimachus  of 
Aphidnae.2 

Such  were  the  chiefs  of  the  military  force,  and  to  a great 
degree  the  administrators  of  foreign  affairs,  at  the  time  when 
the  four  thousand  Athenian  kleruchs  or  settlers  planted  in 
Euboea — escaping  from  Eretria,  now  invested  by  the  Persians 
— brought  word  to  their  countrymen  at  home  that  the  fall  of 
that  city  was  impending.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Persian 
host  would  proceed  from  Eretria  forthwith  against  Athens.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Hippias  disembarked  them  at  Marathon. 

Of  the  feeling  which  now  prevailed  at  Athens  we  have  no 
The  Athe-  details.  But  doubtless  the  alarm  was  hardly  inferior 
auTfrmn  to  that  which  had  been  felt  at  Eretria.  Opinions 
dJKr“<7the  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be 
Spartan %.  taken,  nor  were  suspicions  of  treason  wanting.  Phci- 
dippides  the  courier  was  sent  to  Sparta  immediately  to  solicit 
assistance  ; and  such  was  his  prodigious  activity,  that  he  per- 
formed this  journey  of  1 50  miles,  on  foot,  in  forty-eight  hours.3 


1 Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  5. 

3 Herodot.  vi.  109,  1 to. 

* Mr.  Kinneir  remarks  that  the  Per- 
sian Cassids,  or  foot-messengers,  will 


travel  for  several  days  successively  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  a day 
(Geographical  Memoir  of  Persia,  p.  44). 
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Revealing  to  the  ephors  that  Eretria  was  already  enslaved,  he 
entreated  their  assistance  to  avert  the  same  fate  from  Athens, 
the  most  ancient  city  in  Greece.  The  Spartan  authorities 
readily  promised  their  aid,  but  unfortunately  it  was  now  the 
ninth  day  of  the  moon.  Ancient  law  or  custom  forbade  them 
to  march,  in  this  month  at  least,  during  the  last  quarter  before 
the  full  moon ; but  after  the  full,  they  engaged  to  march 
without  delay.  Five  days’  delay  at  this  critical  moment  might 
prove  the  utter  ruin  of  the  endangered  city  ; yet  the  reason 
assigned  seems  to  have  been  no  pretence  on  the  part  of  the 
Spartans.  It  was  mere  blind  tenacity  of  ancient  habit,  which 
we  shall  find  to  abate,  though  never  to  disappear,  as  we 
advance  in  their  history.1  Indeed  their  delay  in  marching 
to  rescue  Attica  from  Mardonius,  eleven  years  afterwards,  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  alienating  Athens  and  ruining  the 
Hellenic  cause,  marks  the  same  selfish  dulness.  But  the  reason 
now  given  certainly  looked  very  like  a pretence,  so  that  the 
Athenians  could  indulge  no  certain  assurance  that  the  Spartan 
troops  would  start  even  when  the  full  moon  arrived. 

In  this  respect  the  answer  brought  by  Pheidippides  was 
mischievous,  as  it  tended  to  increase  that  uncertainty  Difference 
and  indecision  which  already  prevailed  among  the  »L°ng't°he 
ten  generals,  as  to  the  proper  steps  for  meeting 
the  invaders.  Partly,  perhaps,  in  reliance  on  this  ''com‘ 
expected  Spartan  help,  five  out  of  the  ten  generals 
were  decidedly  averse  to  an  immediate  engagement 
with  the  Persians;  while  Miltiadds  with  the  remaining  toit- 
four  strenuously  urged  that  not  a moment  should  be  lost  in 
bringing  the  enemy  to  action,  without  leaving  time  to  the 
timid  and  the  treacherous  to  establish  correspondence  with 
Hippias  and  to  take  some  active  step  for  paralysing  all  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  This  most  momentous  . 
debate,  upon  which  the  fate  of  Athens  hung,  is  represented 
by  Herodotus  to  have  occurred  at  Marathon,  after  the  army 
had  marched  out  and  taken  post  there  within  sight  of  the 
Persians  ; while  Cornelius  Nepos  describes  it  as  having  been 
raised  before  the  army  quitted  the  city — upon  the  question, 
whether  it  was  prudent  to  meet  the  enemy  at  all  in  the  field, 
or  to  confine  the  defence  to  the  city  and  the  sacred  rock. 


1 Herodot.  ix.  7-10. 
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Inaccurate  as  this  latter  author  generally  is,  his  statement 
seems  more  probable  here  than  that  of  Herodotus.  For  the 
ten  generals  would  scarcely  march  ont  of  Athens  to  Marathon 
without  having  previously  resolved  to  fight : moreover,  the 
question  between  fighting  in  the  field  or  resisting  behind 
the  walls,  which  had  already  been  raised  at  Eretria,  seems  the 
natural  point  on  which  the  five  mistrustful  generals  would 
take  their  stand.  And  probably  indeed  Miltiades  himself,  if 
debarred  from  immediate  action,  would  have  preferred  to  hold 
possession  of  Athens,  and  prevent  any  treacherous  movement 
from  breaking  out  there,  rather  than  to  remain  inactive  on  the 
hills,  watching  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  with  the  chance  of  a 
detachment  from  their  numerous  fleet  sailing  round  to  Phalfi- 
rum,  and  thus  distracting  by  a double  attack  both  the  city  and 
the  camp. 

However  this  may  be,  the  equal  division  of  opinion  among 
the  ten  generals,  whether  manifested  at  Marathon  or  at  Athens, 
is  certain.  Miltiadfis  had  to  await  the  casting  vote  of  the 
polemarch  Kallimachus.  To  him  he  represented  emphatically 
Urgent  the  danger  of  delay,  with  the  chance  of  some  traitor- 
MuSdbu  ous  intrigue  occurring  to  excite  disunion  and  aggra- 
fmmediat*n  vate  .the  alarms  of  the  citizens.  Nothing  could 
cast!ng*vote  prevent  such  treason  from  breaking  out,  with  all  its 
Sle'h  d^lcm"  terrific  consequences  of  enslavement  to  the  Persians 
termini and  to  Hippias,  except  a bold,  decisive,  and  imme- 
diate attack — the  success  of  which  he  (Miltiades)  was  pre- 
pared to  guarantee.  Fortunately  for  Athens,  the  polemarch 
embraced  the  opinion  of  Miltiades  ; while  the  seditious  move- 
ments which  were  preparing  did  not  show  themselves  until 
after  the  battle  had  been  gained.  Aristeides  and  Themis- 
toklSs  are  both  recorded  to  have  seconded  Miltiades  warmly 
in  this  proposal,  while  all  the  other  generals  agreed  in  sur- 
rendering to  Miltiades  their  days  of  command,  so  as  to  make 
him  as  much  as  they  could  the  sole  leader  of  the  army.  It 
is  said  that  the  latter  awaited  the  day  of  his  own  regular  turn 
before  he  fought  the  battle.1  Yet  considering  the  eagerness 
which  he  displayed  to  bring  on  an  immediate  and  decisive 
action,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  have  admitted  any 
serious  postponement  upon  such  a punctilio. 


1 Herodot.  vi.  1 10. 
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While  the  army  were  mustered  on  the  ground  sacred  to 
Herakl£s  near  Marathon,  with  the  Persians  and  their  Marchofthe 
fleet  occupying  the  plain  and  shore  beneath,  and  in  Athenian*  to 

. ...  r . , ...  Marathon— 

preparation  for  immediate  action — they  were  joined  the  ru^ana 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  little  town  of  Plataea,  con- 
sisting  of  about  1000  hoplites,  who  had  marched 
directly  from  their  own  city  to  the  spot,  along  the  southern 
range  of  Kithaeron,  and  passing  through  Dekeleia.  We  are 
not  told  that  they  had  ever  been  invited.  Very  probably  the 
Athenians  had  never  thought  of  summoning  aid  from  this 
unimportant  neighbour,  in  whose  behalf  they  had  taken  upon 
themselves  a lasting  feud  with  Thebes  and  the  Bceotian  league.1 
Their  coming  on  this  important  occasion  seems  to  have  been 
a spontaneous  effort  of  gratitude,  which  ought  not  to  be  the 
less  commended  because  their  interests  were  really  wrapped 
up  in  those  of  Athens — since  if  the  latter  had  been  conquered, 
nothing  could  have  saved  Plataea  from  being  subdued  by  the 
Thebans.  Yet  many  a Grecian  town  would  have  disregarded 
both  generous  impulse  and  rational  calculation,  in  the  fear  of 
provoking  a new  and  terrific  enemy.  If  we  summon  up  to  our 
imaginations  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case — which  it  re- 
quires some  effort  to  do,  because  our  authorities  come  from 
the  subsequent  generations,  after  Greece  had  ceased  to  fear  the 
Persians — we  shall  be  sensible  that  this  volunteer  march  of 
the  whole  Plataean  force  to  Marathon  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  incidents  of  all  Grecian  history.  Upon  Athens  gene- 
rally it  produced  an  indelible  impression,  commemorated  ever 
afterwards  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Athenian  herald,3  and 
repaid  by  a grant  to  the  Plataeans  of  the  full  civil  rights 
(seemingly  without  the  political  rights)  of  Athenian  citizens. 
Upon  the  Athenians  then  marshalled  at  Marathon  its  effect 
must  have  been  unspeakably  powerful  and  encouraging,  as  a 
proof  that  they  were  not  altogether  isolated  from  Greece,  and 
as  an  unexpected  countervailing  stimulus  under  circumstances 
so  full  of  hazard. 

Of  the  two  opposing  armies  at  Marathon,  we  are  told  that 
the  Athenians  were  10,000  hoplites,  either  including,  NumbCT,of 
or  besides,  the  1000  who  came  from  Plataea.3  This  d1' *"""=*• 


1 Herodot.  vi.  108-112. 

3 Thucyd.  iii.  55. 

• Justin  states  10,000  Athenians,  be- 
VOL.  IV. 


sides  1000  Plata-ans.  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Pausanias  and  Plutarch  give  10,000 
as  the  sum  total  of  both.  Justin,  ii.  9 ; 
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statement  is  no  way  improbable,  though  it  does  not  come 
from  Herodotus,  who  is  our  only  really  valuable  authority  on 
the  case,  and  who  mentions  no  numerical  total.  Indeed  the 
number  named  may  seem  smaller  than  we  should  have 
expected,  considering  that  no  less  than  4000  kleruchs  or 
out-settled  citizens  had  just  come  over  from  Euboea.  A 
sufficient  force  of  citizens  must  of  course  have  been  left 
behind  to  defend  the  city.  The  numbers  of  the  Persians 
we  cannot  be  said  to  know  at  all,  nor  is  there  anything  cer- 
tain except  that  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  Greeks. 
We  hear  from  Herodotus  that  their  armament  originally  con- 
sisted of  six  hundred  ships  of  war,  but  we  are  not  told  how 
many  separate  transports  there  were  ; moreover,  reinforce- 
ments had  been  procured  as  they  came  across  the  vEgean 
from  the  islands  successively  conquered.  The  aggregate  crews 
on  board  of  all  their  ships  must  have  been  between  150,000 
and  200,000  men.  Yet  what  proportion  of  these  were  fighting- 
men,  or  how  many  actually  did  fight  at  Marathon,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining.1  There  were  a certain  proportion 
of  cavalry,  and  some  transports  expressly  prepared  for  the 


Corn.  Nep.  Miltiad.  c.  4 ; Pausan.  iv.  ! 
25,  5 ; x.  20,  2 : compare  also  Suidas,  j 

V.  Mmriay. 

Heeren  (De  Fontibus  Trogi  Pompeii, 
Dissertat  ii.  7)  affirms  that  Trogus  or 
Justin  follows  Herodotus  in  matters 
concerning  the  Persian  invasions  of 
Greece.  He  cannot  have  compared 
the  two  very  attentively  ; for  Justin  not 
only  states  several  matters  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  but  is  at  j 
variance  with  the  latter  on  some  parti- 
culars not  unimportant. 

1 Justin  (ii.  9)  says  that  the  total  of 
the  Persian  army  was  600,000,  and  that  I 
200,000  perished.  Plato  (Menexen.  p. 
240)  and  Lysias  (Orat.  Funebr.  c.  7) 
speak  of  the  Persian  total  as  500,000 
men.  Valerius  Maximus  (v.  3),  Pau- 
sanias  (iv.  25),  and  Plutarch  (Parallel. 
Gnec.  ad  init.),  give  300,000  men. 
Cornelius  Nepos  (Miltiades,  c.  5)  gives 
the  more  moderate  total  of  110,000 
men. 

See  the  observations  on  the  battle 
of  Marathon  made  both  by  Colonel 
Leake  and  by  Mr.  Finlay,  who  have 
examined  and  described  the  locality : 
Leake  on  the  Demi  of  Attica,  in  Trans- 


actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  160  seq. ; and  Finlay  on 
the  Battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  same 
Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  360-380,  &c. 

Both  have  given  remarks  on  the  pro- 
bable numbers  of  the  armies  assembled  ; 
but  there  are  really  no  materials,  even 
for  a probable  guess,  in  respect  to  the 
Persians.  The  silence  of  Herodotus 
(whom  w’c  shall  find  hereafter  very  cir- 
cumstantial as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
army  under  Xerxes)  seems  to  show  that 
he  had  no  information  which  he  could 
trust.  His  account  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  presents  him  in  honourable 
contrast  with  the  loose  and  boastful 
assertors  w'ho  followed  him.  For 
though  he  does  not  tell  us  much,  and 
falls  lamentably  short  of  what  we  should 
like  to  know,  yet  all  that  he  does  say  is 
reasonable  and  probable  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  armies ; and  the  little 
which  he  states  becomes  more  trust- 
worthy on  that  very  account— because 
it  is  so  little — showing  that  he  keeps 
strictly  within  his  authorities. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  account  of 
Herodotus  to  make  us  believe  that  he 
had  ever  visited  the  ground  of  Marathon. 
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conveyance  of  horses.  Moreover,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
Hippias  selected  the  plain  of  Marathon  for  a landing-place, 
because  it  was  the  most  convenient  spot  in  Attica  for  cavalry 
movements  — though  it  is  singular,  that  in  the  battle  the 
cavalry  are  not  mentioned. 

Marathon,  situated  near  to  a bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Attica,  and  in  a direction  E.N.E.  from  Athens,  is  divided  by 
the  high  ridge  of  Mount  Pentelikus  from  the  city,  Lociityof 
with  which  it  communicated  by  two  roads,  one  to  Mirathan- 
the  north,  another  to  the  south  of  that  mountaia  Of  these 
two  roads,  the  northern,  at  once  the  shortest  and  the  most 
difficult,  is  twenty-two  miles  in  length : the  southern — longer 
but  more  easy,  and  the  only  one  practicable  for  chariots — is 
twenty-six  miles  in  length,  or  about  six  and  a half  hours  of 
computed  march.  It  passed  between  Mounts  Pentelikus  and 
Hymettus,  through  the  ancient  demes  of  Garg£ttus  and  Pal- 
len£,  and  was  the  road  by  which  Peisistratus  and  Hippias, 
when  they  landed  at  Marathon,  forty-seven  years  before,  had 
marched  to  Athens.  The  bay  of  Marathon,  sheltered  by  a 
projecting  cape  from  the  northward,  affords  both  deep  water 
and  a shore  convenient  for  landing ; while  “ its  plain  (says  a 
careful  modern  observer l)  extends  in  a perfect  level  along 
this  fine  bay  and  is  in  length  about  six  miles,  in  breadth 


1 See  Mr.  Finlay  on  the  Battle  of 
Marathon,  Transactions,  &c.,  voi.  iii. 
pp.  364,  368,  383,  ut  iupri  : compare 
Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton),  Journey 
in  Albania,  i.  p.  432. 

Colonel  Leake  thinks  that  the  ancient 
town  of  Marathon  was  not  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  modern  Marathon,  but  at  a 
place  called  Vrani,  a little  to  the  south  of 
Marathon  (Leake  on  the  Demi  of  Attica, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature,  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  166).  j 

“ Below  these  two  points,”  he  ob- 
serves, “ (the  tumuli  of  Vrani  and  the 
hill  of  Kotroni)  the  plain  of  Marathon 
expands  to  the  shore  of  the  bay,  which 
is  near  two  miles  distant  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley  of  Vrani.  It  is  moder- 
ately well  cultivated  with  corn,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  Attica, 
though  rather  inconveniently  subject  to  ; 
inundations  from  the  two  torrents  which 
cross  it,  particularly  that  of  Marathona. 
From  Lucian  (in  Icaro-Menippo)  it 
appears  that  the  parts  about  (Enoe  were 


noted  for  their  fertility,  and  an  Egyp- 
tian poet  of  the  fifth  century  has  cele- 
brated the  vines  and  olives  of  Mara- 
thon. It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
vineyards  occupied  the  rising  grounds  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  olive-trees 
were  chiefly  situated  in  the  two  valleys, 
where  some  are  still  growing  : for  as  to 
the  plain  itself,  the  circumstances  of  the 
battle  incline  one  to  believe  that  it  was 
anciently  as  destitute  of  trees  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.”  (Leake,  on  the  Demi 
of  Attica,  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  162). 

Colonel  Leake  farther  says,  respect- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  Marathonian 
ground  for  cavalry  movements  t "As  I 
rode  across  the  plain  of  Marathon  with 
a peasant  of  Vrani,  he  remarked  to  me 
that  it  was  a fine  place  for  cavalry  to 
fight  in.  None  of  the  modem  Mara- 
thonii  were  above  the  rank  of  labourers  : 
they  have  heard  that  a great  battle  was 
once  fought  there,  but  that  is  all  they 
know.”  (Leake,  ut  sup.,  ii.  p.  175). 
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never  less  than  about  one  mile  and  a half.  Two  marshes 
bound  the  extremities  of  the  plain : the  southern  is  not  very 
large,  and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats ; 
but  the  northern,  which  generally  covers  considerably  more 
than  a square  mile,  offers  several  parts  which  are  at  all  seasons 
impassable.  Both  however  leave  a broad,  firm,  sandy  beach 
between  them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted  flatness  of  the 
plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a single  tree  ; and  an  amphitheatre 
of  rocky  hills  and  rugged  mountains  separates  it  from  the 
rest  of  Attica,  over  the  lower  ridges  of  which  some  steep  and 
difficult  paths  communicate  with  the  districts  cf  the  interior.” 
The  position  occupied  by  Miltiades  before  the  battle,  iden- 
tified as  it  was  to  all  subsequent  Athenians  by  the  sacred 
grove  of  Herakl£s  near  Marathon,  was  probably  on  some 
portion  of  the  high  ground  above  this  plain.  Cornelius  Nepos 
tells  us  that  he  protected  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  by  felled  trees  obstructing  the  approach.  The  Per- 
sians occupied  a position  on  the  plain  ; their  fleet  was  ranged 
along  the  beach,  and  Hippias  himself  marshalled  them  for  the 
battle.1  The  native  Persians  and  Saks,  the  best  troops  in 
the  whole  army,  were  placed  in  the  centre,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  the  post  of  honour,2  and  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Persian  king  himself,  when  present  at  a battle.  The  right 
wing  was  so  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  polemarch 
Kallimachus  had  the  command  of  it.  The  hoplites  were 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  respective  tribes  from  right  to 
left,  and  at  the  extreme  left  stood  the  Platseans.  It  was 
necessary  for  Miltiadfis  to  present  a front  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  more  numerous  Persian  host,  in  order  to 
guard  himself  from  being  taken  in  flank.  With  this  view 


1 Herodot.  vi.  107. 

* Plutarch,  Symposiac.  i.  3,  p.  619  j 
Xenophon.  Anabas.  i.  8,  21  ; Arrian,  ii. 
8,  18  ; iii.  11,  16. 

We  may  compare,  with  this  estab- 
lished battle-array  of  the  Persian  armies, 
that  of  the  Turkish  armies,  adopted  and 
constantly  followed  ever  since  the  victo- 
rious battle  of  Ikonium  in  1386,  gained 
by  Amurath  I.  over  the  Karamanians. 
The  European  troops  (or  those  of  Kura) 
occupy  the  left  wing  : the  Asiatic  troops 
(or  those  of  Anatoli)  the  right  wing  : 
the  Janissaries  arc  in  the  centre.  The 


j Sultan,  or  the  Grand  Visir,  surrounded 
by  the  national  cavalry  or  Spahis,  is  in 
the  central  point  of  all  (Von  Hammer, 

I Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs, 
book  v.  vol.  i.  p.  199). 

About  the  honour  of  occupying  the 
right  wing  in  a Grecian  army,  see  in 
particular  the  animated  dispute  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeates  before 
the  battle  of  Platara  (Herodot.  ix.  27). 
It  is  the  post  assigned  to  the  heroic 
kings  of  legendary  warfare  (Eurip.  Sup- 
plies, 657;. 
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he  drew  up  the  central  tribes,  including  the  Leontis  and 
Antiochis,  in  shallow  files  and  occupying  a large  breadth  of 
ground  ; while  each  of  the  wings  was  in  stronger  and  deeper 
order,  so  as  to  make  his  attack  efficient  on  both  sides.  His 
whole  army  consisted  of  hoplites,  with  some  slaves  as  unarmed 
or  light-armed  attendants,  but  without  either  bowmen  or 
cavalry.  Nor  could  the  Persians  have  been  very  strong  in 
this  latter  force,  seeing  that  their  horses  had  to  be  transported 
across  the  Aegean  : but  the  elevated  position  of  Miltiad£s 
enabled  them  to  take  some  measure  of  the  numbers  under 
his  command,  and  the  entire  absence  of  cavalry  in  his  army 
could  not  but  confirm  the  confidence  with  which  a long  career 
of  uninterrupted  victory  had  impressed  their  generals. 

At  length  the  sacrifices  in  the  Greek  camp  were  favourable 
for  battle.  Miltiades,  who  had  everything  to  gain  by  coming 
immediately  to  close  quarters,  ordered  his  army  to  Battle  of 
advance  at  a running  step  over  the  interval  of  one 
mile  which  separated  the  two  armies.  This  rapid  3rfe«of 
forward  movement,  accompanied  by  the  war-cry  or  ** 
paean  which  always  animated  the  charge  of  the  Greek  soldier, 
astounded  the  Persian  army.  They  construed  it  as  an  act  of 
desperate  courage  little  short  of  insanity,  in  a body  not  only 
small  but  destitute  of  cavalry  or  archers — but  they  at  the 
same  time  felt  their  conscious  superiority  sink  within  them. 
It  seems  to  have  been  long  remembered  also  among  the 
Greeks  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  were  the 
first  Greeks  who  ever  charged  at  a run.1  It  doubtless  operated 


1 Hcrodot.  vi.  112.  Xlpwrot  pir  yip 
'EAA^rwv  TrdvTuv  t&v  fipth  tipsy,  Spipip 
is  sto\tplovs  ixpito arro. 

The  running  pace  of  the  charge  was 
obviously  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  connected  with  the  battle.  Colonel 
Leake  and  Mr.  Finlay  seem  disposed  to 
reduce  the  run  to  a quick  march  ; partly 
on  the  ground  that  the  troops  must  have 
been  disordered  and  out  of  breath  by 
running  a mile.  The  probability  is, 
that  they  really  were  so,  and  that  such 
was  the  great  reason  of  the  defeat  of  the 
centre.  It  is  very  probable  that  a part 
of  the  mile  run  over  consisted  of  de- 
clivity. I accept  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus literally,  though  whether  the  dis- 
tance be  exactly  stated,  we  cannot  cer-  1 


tainly  say  : indeed  the  fact  is,  that  it 
required  some  steadiness  of  discipline 
to  prevent  the  step  of  hoplites,  when 
charging,  from  becoming  accelerated 
into  a run.  See  the  narrative  of  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa  in  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i. 
8,  18;  Diodor.  xiv.  23;  compare  Polysen. 
ii.  2,  3.  The  passage  of  Diodorus  here 
referred  to  contrasts  the  advantages 
with  the  disadvantages  of  the  running 
charge. 

Both  Colonel  Intake  and  Mr.  Finlay 
try  to  point  out  the  exact  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  two  armies  : they  differ  in 
the  spot  chosen,  and  1 cannot  think  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  be  had  in 
favour  of  any  spot.  Leake  thinks  that 
the  Persian  commanders  were  encamped 
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beneficially  in  rendering  the  Persian  cavalry  and  archers  com- 
paratively innocuous,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it 
also  disordered  the  Athenian  ranks,  and  that  when  they 
reached  the  Persian  front,  they  were  both  out  of  breath  and 
unsteady  in  that  line  of  presented  spears  and  shields  which 
constituted  their  force.  On  the  two  wings,  where  the  files 
were  deep,  such  disorder  produced  no  mischievous  effect : the 
Persians,  after  a certain  resistance,  were  overborne  and  driven 
back.  But  in  the  centre,  where  the  files  were  shallow,  and 
where  moreover  the  native  Persians  and  other  choice  troops  of 
the  army  were  posted,  the  breathless  and  disordered  Athenian 
hoplites  found  themselves  in  far  greater  difficulties.  The  tribes 
Leontis  and  Antiochis,  with  Themistokles  and  Aristeides 
among  them,  were  actually  defeated,  broken,  driven  back, 
and  pursued  by  the  Persians  and  Sakai.1  Miltiad6s  seems 
to  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a check  when  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  diminish  so  materially  the  depth  of  his 
centre.  For  his  wings,  having  routed  the  enemies  opposed  to 
them,  were  stayed  from  pursuit  until  the  centre  was  extricated, 
and  the  Persians  and  Sakae  put  to  flight  along  with  the  rest 
The  pursuit  then  became  general,  and  the  Persians  were 
chased  to  their  ships  ranged  in  line  along  the  shore.  Some 
of  them  became  involved  in  the  impassable  marsh  and  there 
perished.1  The  Athenians  tried  to  set  the  ships  on  fire,  but 
the  defence  here  was  both  vigorous  and  successful — several 
of  the  forward  warriors  of  Athens  were  slain,  and  only  seven 
ships  out  of  the  numerous  fleet  destroyed.3  This  part  of  the 
battle  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Persians.  They 
repulsed  the  Athenians  from  the  sea-shore,  so  as  to  secure  a 
safe  re-embarkation ; leaving  few  or  no  prisoners,  but  a rich 
spoil  of  tents  and  equipments  which  had  been  disembarked 
and  could  not  be  carried  away. 

Herodotus  estimates  the  number  of  those  who  fell  on  the 
Persian  side  in  this  memorable  action  at  6400  men.  The 


in  the  plain  of  Tricorythos,  separated 
from  that  of  Marathon  by  the  great 
marsh,  and  communicating  with  it  only 
by  means  of  a causeway  (Leake,  Trans- 
act. ii.  p.  170). 

1 Herodot.  vi.  113.  KarA  touto  ixlv 
ivt Ktav  oi  (Zdpfiapot,  Kal  fti{arr*S9  iSta>- 
kov  it  tV  /x(cr6ya iay. 


Herodotus  here  tells  us  the  whole 
truth  without  disguise ; Plutarch  (Aris- 
teides, c.  3)  only  says  that  the  Persian 
centre  made  a longer  resistance,  and 
gave  the  tribes  in  the  Grecian  centre 
more  trouble  to  overthrow. 

* Pausan.  i.  32,  6. 

* Herodot.  vi.  113-115. 
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number  of  Athenian  dead  is  accurately  known,  since  all  were 
collected  for  the  last  solemn  obsequies — they  were  Lo„  on  both 
192.  How  many  were  wounded  we  do  not  hear. 

The  brave  Kallimachus  the  polemarch,  and  Stesilaus  one  of 
the  ten  generals,  were  among  the  slain  ; together  with  Kyne- 
geirus  son  of  Euphorion,  who,  in  laying  hold  on  the  poop-staff 
of  one  of  the  vessels,  had  his  hand  cut  off  by  an  axe,1  and 
died  of  the  wound.  He  was  brother  of  the  poet  ALchylus, 
himself  present  at  the  fight ; to  whose  imagination  this  battle 
at  the  ships  must  have  emphatically  recalled  the  fifteenth  book 
of  the  Iliad.  Both  the  slain  Athenian  generals  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  assault  of  the  ships,  apparently  the  hottest 
part  of  the  combat  The  statement  of  the  Persian  loss  as 
given  by  Herodotus  appears  moderate  and  reasonable,2  but 
he  does  not  specify  any  distinguished  individuals  as  having 
fallen. 

But  the  Persians,  though  thus  defeated  and  compelled  to 
abandon  the  position  of  Marathon,  were  not  yet  dis-  uitmor^ 
posed  to  relinquish  altogether  their  chances  against  ii^uns' 
Attica.  Their  fleet  was  observed  to  take  the  direction  Athens- 
of  Cape  Sunium — a portion  being  sent  to  take  up  the  Au'caL 
Eretrian  prisoners  and  the  stores  which  had  been  left  Them! 
in  the  island  of  vEgilia.  At  the  same  time  a shield,  discernible 
from  its  polished  surface  afar  off,  was  seen  held  aloft  upon 
some  high  point  of  Attica3 — perhaps  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Pentelikus,  as  Colonel  Leake  supposes  with  much  plausibility. 
The  Athenians  doubtless  saw  it  as  well  as  the  Persians  ; and 


1 Herodot.  vi.  1 14.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  respecting  Kyne- 
geirus.  How  creditably  docs  his  cha- 
racter as  an  historian  contrast  with  that 
of  the  subsequent  romancers  I Justin 
tells  us  that  kynegeirus  first  seized  the 
vessel  with  his  right  hand  : that  was  cut 
off,  and  he  held  the  vessel  with  his  left : 
when  he  had  lost  that  also,  he  seized 
the  ship  with  his  teeth  “like  a wild 
beast " (Justin,  ii.  9) — Justin  seems  to 
have  found  this  statement  in  many 
different  authors : “ Cynegiri  militis 

virtus,  multis  scriptorum  laudibus  cele- 
brata.” 

* For  -the  exaggerated  stories  of  the 
numbers  of  Persian  slain,  see  Xenophon. 
Anabas.  iii.  2,  12  ; Plutarch,  De  Malign. 
Herodot.  c.  26,  p.  862;  Justin,  ii.  9 ; 


and  Suidas,  v.  IIourlMi. 

In  the  account  of  Ktfisias,  Datis  was 
represented  as  having  been  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  it  was  further  said  that  the 
Athenians  refused  to  give  up  his  body  for 
interment ; which  was  one  of  the  grounds 
whereupon  Xerxes  afterwards  invaded 
Greece.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  autho- 
rities which  Ktesias  followed,  the  alleged 
death  of  Datis  at  Marathon  was  rather 
emphatically  dwelt  upon.  See  Ktesias, 
Persica,  c.  18-21,  with  the  note  of  Bahr, 
who  is  inclined  to  defend  the  statement 
against  Herodotus. 

* Herodot.  vi.  124.  ’AvtWx®’) 
yip  turns,  «tol  touto  ovk  tart  SAAwr 
f Isttur  iytptro  yip'  it  ptrro i tir  t iva- 
St^as  obx  fx«  ri  stpoatn ipu  tlvtty  rov- 
riay. 
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Miltiadfis  did  not  fail  to  put  the  right  interpretation  upon  it, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  course  of  the  departing  fleet. 
The  shield  was  a signal  put  up  by  partisans  in  the  country, 
to  invite  the  Persians  round  to  Athens  by  sea,  while  the  Mara- 
thonian  army  was  absent.  Miltiadfis  saw  through  the  plot, 
and  lost  not  a moment  in  returning  to  Athens.  On  the  very 
Rapid  march  day  of  battle,  the  Athenian  army  marched  back  with 
back't^d6s  the  utmost  speed  from  the  precinct  of  Herakles  at 
Marathon  to  the  precinct  of  the  same  god  at  Kyno- 
the  batUe  sargcs  dose  to  Athens,  which  they  reached  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet.1  Datis  soon  came  off  the  port 
of  Phal£rum  ; but  the  partisans  of  Hippias  had  been  so  dis- 
The  Per  mayed  by  the  rapid  return  of  the  Marathonian  army, 
do«heen  that  he  did  not  find  those  aids  and  facilities  which 
terpn  e,  and  he  had  anticipated  for  a fresh  disembarkation  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  Though  too 
late  however,  it  seems  that  he  was  not  much  too  late.  The 
Marathonian  army  had  only  just  completed  their  forced 
return-march.  A little  less  quickness  on  the  part  of  Miltiades 
in  deciphering  the  treasonable  signal,  and  giving  the  instant 
order  of  march — a little  less  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  in  superadding  a fatiguing  march  to  a no  less  fatiguing 
combat — and  the  Persians  with  the  partisans  of  Hippias  might 
have  been  found  in  possession  of  Athens.  As  the  facts  turned 
out,  Datis,  finding  at  Phaldrum  no  friendly  movement  to 
encourage  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  unexpected  presence 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  already  vanquished  him  at  Marathon 
— made  no  attempt  again  to  disembark  in  Attica,  but  sailed 
away,  after  a short  delay,  to  the  Cyclades. 

Thus  was  Athens  rescued,  for  this  time  at  least,  from  a 
Athens  res-  danger  not  less  terrible  than  imminent.  Nothing 
speedy ^t»auie  could  have  rescued  her  except  that  decisive  and 
byhfuli-0"  instantaneous  attack  which  Miltiades  so  emphati- 
adSs'  cally  urged.  The  running  step  on  the  field  of 
Marathon  might  cause  some  disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the 


1 Herodot.  vi.  116.  O brot  fxkv 

wtpiiwkwov  ^ovvinv.  'A Or\vaioi  6)  s 
it  o 6 oov  *1xov>  r<Lxiffra  i&or}Otov 
is  rb  &arv‘  teal  rt  dir ik6/i(voi, 

*pl v fi  robs  Bap&dpovs  ^kcip,  «ai  itrrparo- 
TTfSivaavro  amy  fxivoi  ' HpaK\ijtou  rov 

iv  MapaOwvi  is  &\\o  ‘HpaKXrjiov  rb  iv 


Kvvotrdpyei. 

Plutarch  (Bellone  an  Pace  clariores 
fuerint  Athenienses,  c.  8,  p.  350)  repre- 
sents Miltiades  as  returning  to  Athens 
on  the  day  after  the  battle  : it  must 
have  been  on  the  same  afternoon,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Herodotus. 
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hoplites ; but  extreme  haste  in  bringing  on  the  combat  was 
the  only  means  of  preventing  disunion  and  distraction  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens.  Imperfect  as  the  account  is  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  this  most  interesting  crisis,  we  see  plainly 
that  the  partisans  of  Hippias  had  actually  organized  a con- 
spiracy, and  that  it  only  failed  by  coming  a little  too  late. 
The  bright  shield  uplifted  on  Mount  Pentelikus,  apprising  the 
Persians  that  matters  were  prepared  for  them  at  Athens,  was 
intended  to  have  come  to  their  view  before  any  action  had 
taken  place  at  Marathon,  and  while  the  Athenian  army  were 
yet  detained  there ; so  that  Datis  might  have  sent  a portion 
of  his  fleet  round  to  Phalfirum,  retaining  the  rest  for  combat 
with  the  enemy  before  him.  If  it  had  once  become  known  to 
the  Marathonian  army  that  a Persian  detachment  had  landed 
at  Phalfirum 1 — where  there  was  a good  plain  for  cavalry  to 
act  in,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Phal£ric  wall,  as  had  been 
seen  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan  Anchimolius  by  the  Thes- 
salian cavalry,  in  510  B.C. — that  it  had  been  joined  by  timid 
or  treacherous  Athenians,  and  had  perhaps  even  got  posses- 
sion of  the  city — their  minds  would  have  been  so  distracted 
by  the  double  danger,  and  by  fears  for  their  absent  wives  and 
children,  that  they  would  have  been  disqualified  for  any 
unanimous  execution  of  military  orders.  Generals  as  well  as 
soldiers  would  have  become  incurably  divided  in  opinion — 
perhaps  even  mistrustful  of  each  other.  The  citizen-soldier 
of  Greece  generally,  and  especially  of  Athens,  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  both  personal  bravery  and  attachment  to  order 
and  discipline.  But  his  bravery  was  not  of  that  equal,  im- 
perturbable, uninquiring  character,  which  belonged  to  the 
battalions  of  Wellington  or  Napoleon.  It  was  fitful,  exalted 
or  depressed  by  casual  occurrences,  and  often  more  sensitive 
to  dangers  absent  and  unseen,  than  to  enemies  immediately 
in  his  front  Hence  the  advantage,  so  unspeakable  in  the 
case  before  us,  and  so  well  appreciated  by  Miltiades,  of 
having  one  undivided  Athenian  army — with  one  hostile  army, 
and  only  one,  to  meet  in  the  field.  When  we  come  to  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  ten  years  later,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Greeks 
of  that  day  enjoyed  the  same  advantage.  But  the  wisest 
advisers  of  XerxSs  impressed  upon  him  the  prudence  of 


1 llerodot.  v.  62,  63. 
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dividing  his  large  force,  and  of  sending  detachments  to  assail 
separate  Greek  states — which  would  infallibly  produce  the 
effect  of  breaking  up  the  combined  Grecian  host,  and  leaving 
no  central  or  co-operating  force  for  the  defence  of  Greece 
generally.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  the  childish  insolence 
of  Xerxes  led  him  to  despise  all  such  advice,  as  implying 
conscious  weakness.  Not  so  Datis  and  Hippias.  Sensible 
of  the  prudence  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  Athenians 
by  a double  attack,  they  laid  a scheme,  while  the  main  army 
was  at  Marathon,  for  rallying  the  partisans  of  Hippias,  with 
a force  to  assist  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  and 
the  signal  was  upheld  by  these  partisans  as  soon  as  their 
measures  were  taken.  But  the  rapidity  of  Miltiadds  so  pre- 
cipitated the  battle,  that  this  signal  came  too  late,  and  was 
only  given  “ when  the  Persians  were  already  in  their  ships,”  1 
after  the  Marathonian  defeat.  Even  then  it  might  have 
proved  dangerous,  had  not  the  movements  of  Miltiadcs  been 
as  rapid  after  the  victory  as  before  it.  If  time  had  been  al- 
lowed for  the  Persian  movement  on  Athens  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon  had  been  fought,  the  triumph  of  the  Athenians 
might  well  have  been  exchanged  for  a calamitous  servitude. 
To  Miltiadcs  belongs  the  credit  of  having  comprehended  the 
emergency  from  the  beginning,  and  overruled  the  irresolution 
of  his  colleagues  by  his  own  single-hearted  energy.  The 
chances  all  turned  out  in  his  favour — for  the  unexpected 
junction  of  the  Plata:ans  in  the  very  encampment  of  Marathon 
must  have  wrought  up  the  courage  of  his  army  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Not  only  did  he  thus  escape  all  the  depressing  and 
distracting  accidents,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
this  extraneous  encouragement  immediately  preceding  the 
battle,  from  a source  on  which  he  could  not  have  calculated. 

I have  already  observed  that  the  phase  of  Grecian  history 


Change  of 
Grecian 
feeling  as  to 
the  Persians 
— terror 
which  the 
latter  in- 
spired at  the 
time  of  the 
battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. 


best  known  to  us,  and  amidst  which  the  great  authors 
from  whom  we  draw  our  information  lived,  was  one 
of  contempt  for  the  Persians  in  the  field.  It  requires 
some  effort  of  imagination  to  call  back  previous 
feelings  after  the  circumstances  have  been  altogether 
reversed.  Perhaps  even  /Eschylus  the  poet,  at  the 


1 llerodoL  vi.  1 15.  T oiai  I Upcrjai  dva5c£cu  d<nrt8o,  t 0 u <r  t <jr  rfjat 
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time  when  he  composed  his  tragedy  of  the  Persre  to  celebrate 
the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  invader  Xerxds,  may  have  for- 
gotten the  emotions  with  which  he  and  his  brother  Kynegeirus 
must  have  marched  out  from  Athens  fifteen  years  before,  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Again,  therefore,  the  fact 
must  be  brought  to  view,  that  down  to  the  time  when  Datis 
landed  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  the  tide  of  Persian  success 
had  never  yet  been  interrupted,  and  that  especially  during 
the  ten  years  immediately  preceding,  the  high-handed  and 
cruel  extinction  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  aggravated  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  alarm  of  the  Greeks.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  successes  of  Datis  himself,  and  the  calamities  of 
Eretria,  coming  with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty  as  an 
apparent  sentence  of  death  to  Athens.  The  extreme  effort 
of  courage  required  in  the  Athenians,  to  encounter  such 
invaders,  is  attested  by  the  division  of  opinion  among  the  ten 
generals.  Putting  all  the  circumstances  together,  it  is  without 
a parallel  in  Grecian  history.  It  surpasses  even  the  combat 
of  Thermopylae,  as  will  appear  when  I come  to  describe  that 
memorable  event.  And  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  five 
dissentient  generals,  when  outvoted  by  the  decision  of  the 
polemarch  against  them,  in  co-operating  heartily  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a policy  which  they  deprecated — proves  how  much 
the  feelings  of  a constitutional  democracy,  and  that  entire 
acceptance  of  the  pronounced  decision  of  the  majority  on 
which  it  rests,  had  worked  themselves  into  the  Athenian 
mind.  The  combat  of  Marathon  was  by  no  means  a very 
decisive  defeat,  but  it  was  a defeat — the  first  which  the 
Persians  had  ever  received  from  Greeks  in  the  field.  If 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  ten  years  afterwards,  could  be  treated 
by  Themistokles  as  a hair-breadth  escape  for  Greece,  much 
more  is  this  true  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;l  which  first 
afforded  reasonable  proof,  even  to  discerning  and  resolute 
Greeks,  that  the  Persians  might  be  effectually  repelled,  and 
the  independence  of  European  Greece  maintained  against 
them — a conviction  of  incalculable  value  in  reference  to  the 
formidable  trials  destined  to  follow. 

Upon  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  first  to  face  in  the 


1 HcrodoL  viii.  108.  5«,  tufnjfm  yip  tip^K apt*  i/fuat  rt  <cal  tV  'EAAdJa, 
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field  successfully  the  terrific  look  of  a Persian  army,  the  effect 
of  the  victory  was  yet  more  stirring  and  profound.1 
It  supplied  them  with  resolution  for  the  far  greater 
actual  sacrifices  which  they  cheerfully  underwent 
ten  years  afterwards,  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
without  faltering  in  their  Pan-Hellenic  fidelity.  It 
strengthened  them  at  home  by  swelling  the  tide  of 
common  sentiment  and  patriotic  fraternity  in  the  bosom  of 
every  individual  citizen.  It  was  the  exploit  of  Athenians  alone, 
but  of  all  Athenians  without  dissent  or  exception — the  boast 
of  orators,  repeated  until  it  almost  degenerated  into  common- 
place, though  the  people  seem  never  to  have  become  weary 
of  allusions  to  their  single-handed  victory  over  a host  of  forty- 
six  nations.2  It  had  been  purchased  without  a drop  of 
intestine  bloodshed — for  even  the  unknown  traitors  who 
raised  the  signal  shield  on  Mount  Pentelikus,  took  care  not 
to  betray  themselves  by  want  of  apparent  sympathy  with  the 
triumph.  Lastly,  it  was  the  final  guarantee  of  their  demo- 
cracy, barring  all  chance  of  restoration  of  Hippias  for  the 
future.  Themistoklfis 3 is  said  to  have  been  robbed  of  his 
sleep  by  the  trophies  of  MiltiadSs,  and  this  is  cited  in  proof 
of  his  ambitious  temperament.  Yet  without  supposing  either 
jealousy  or  personal  love  of  glory,  the  rapid  transit  from 
extreme  danger  to  unparalleled  triumph  might  well  deprive 
of  rest  even  the  most  sober-minded  Athenian. 

Who  it  was  that  raised  the  treacherous  signal  shield,  to 
attract  the  Persians  to  Athens,  was  never  ascertained.  Very 
probably,  in  the  full  exultation  of  success,  no  investigation 
was  made.  Of  course,  however,  the  public  belief  would  not 


1 Pausanias,  i.  14,  4 ; Thucyd.  i.  73. 

<t>an<v  ybp  M apaduvl  rt  fiiroi  irpoKiv- 
8 vv  € 0 era  1 rtp  fiap&apy,  &C. 

Herodot.  vi.  112.  * pun  01  r*  4W- 
t txovto  icrOrfrd  rt  Mribut^y  bpiovrti,  kcu 
dvSpas  ravrrjy  4crdTjp.(yovs'  rtws  8k  Ijy 
rota  "EAMfcri  kuI  rb  ofoopa  rb  M4}8u>y 
<p6fiof  ate  ova cu. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
the  memorable  oath  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  de  Coroni,  wherein  he 
adjures  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  copies 
the  phrase  of  Thucydides — ob  /xa  robs 
4y  Mapadwvi  TpoKivbuytvaavras 
ruy  irpoy6vtayt  &c.  (Demosthem  de 
Corona,  c.  60). 


3 So  the  computation  stands  in  the 
language  of  Athenian  orators  (Herodot. 
ix.  27).  It  would  be  unfair  to  examine 
it  critically. 

* Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  3.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero  (Epist  ad  Attic,  ix. 
10)  and  Justin  (ii.  9),  Hippias  was 
i killed  at  Marathon.  Suidas  (v.  'Iinrlay) 
says  that  he  died  afterwards  at  Lemnos. 
Neither  of  these  statements  seems  prob- 
able. Hippias  would  hardly  go  to 
Lemnos,  which  was  an  Athenian  pos- 
session ; and  had  he  been  slain  in  the 
battle,  Herodotus  would  have  been 
likely  to  mention  it. 
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be  satisfied  without  singling  out  some  persons  as  the  authors 
of  such  a treason.  The  information  received  by  _ 

who  weir 

Herodotus  (probably  about  450-440  B.G,  forty  or  the  traitors 

rr  r . ' ,,  ...  . ...  that  invited 

fifty  years  after  the  Marathonian  victory)  ascribed  the  i'cr.bn. 
the  deed  to  the  Alkmatdnids.  He  does  not  notice  battle  false 
any  other  reported  authors,  though  he  rejects  the  on  the  ah<- 
allegation  against  the  Alkmaeomds  upon  very  suffi- 
cient grounds.  They  were  a race  religiously  tainted,  ever 
since  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  and  were  therefore  convenient 
persons  to  brand  with  the  odium  of  an  anonymous  crime ; 
while  party  feud,  if  it  did  not  originally  invent,  would  at 
least  be  active  in  spreading  and  certifying  such  rumours. 
At  the  time  when  Herodotus  knew  Athens,  the  political 
enmity  between  Periklds  son  of  Xanthippus,  and  Kimon  son 
of  Miltiadcs,  was  at  its  height  Peri k 16s  belonged  by  his 
mother’s  side  to  the  Alkmaefinid  race,  and  we  know  that  such 
lineage  was  made  subservient  to  political  manoeuvres  against 
him  by  his  enemies.1  Moreover  the  enmity  between  Kimon 
and  Perikles  had  been  inherited  by  both  from  their  fathers ; 
for  we  shall  find  Xanthippus,  not  long  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  prominent  accuser  of  Miltiad6s.  Though 
Xanthippus  was  not  an  Alknuednid,  his  marriage  with 
Agariste  connected  himself  indirectly,  and  his  son  Perikl6s 
directly,  with  that  race.  And  we  may  trace  in  this  standing 
political  feud  a probable  origin  for  the  false  reports  as  to  the 
treason  of  the  Alkmse6nids,  on  that  great  occasion  which 
founded  the  glory  of  Miltiad6s ; for  that  the  reports  were 
false,  the  intrinsic  probabilities  of  the  case,  supported  by  the 
judgement  of  Herodotus,  afford  ample  ground  for  believing. 

When  the  Athenian  army  made  its  sudden  return-march 
from  Marathon  to  Athens,  Aristeides  with  his  tribe  was  left 
to  guard  the  field  and  the  spoil ; but  the  speedy  retirement  of 
Datis  from  Attica  left  the  Athenians  at  full  liberty  to  revisit 
the  scene,  and  discharge  the  last  duties  to  the  dead.  A 
tumulus  was  erected  on  the  field  2 (such  distinction  was  never 
conferred  by  Athens  except  in  this  case  only)  to  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenian  citizens  who  had  been 
slain.  Their  names  were  inscribed  on  ten  pillars  erected  at 
the  spot,  one  for  each  tribe : there  was  also  a second  tumulus 


1 Thucyd.  i.  126. 


* Thucyd.  ii.  34. 
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for  the  slain  Plataeans,  a third  for  the  slaves,  and  a separate 
funeral  monument  to  MiltiadSs  himself.  Six  hundred  years 
after  the  battle,  Pausanias  saw  the  tumulus,  and  could  still 
read  on  the  pillars  the  names  of  the  immortalised  warriors.1 * 
Even  now  a conspicuous  tumulus  exists  about  half  a mile 
from  the  sea-shore,  which  Colonel  Leake  believes  to  be  the 
same.3  The  inhabitants  of  the  deme  of  Marathon  worshipped 
these  slain  warriors  as  heroes,  along  with  their  own  eponymus, 
and  with  H6rakles. 

So  splendid  a victory  had  not  been  achieved,  in  the  belief 
Supcma-  of  the  Athenians  without  marked  supernatural  aid. 

turai  belief  _ . . . . . 

connected  The  god  Pan  had  met  the  courier  Pheidippides  on 
battle— com-  his  hasty  route  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  and  had  told 
memora  ton  he  was  much  hurt  that  the  Athenians  had 

as  yet  neglected  to  worship  him  ;3  in  spite  of  which  neglect, 
however,  he  promised  them  effective  aid  at  Marathon.  The 
promise  of  Pan  having  been  faithfully  executed,  the  Athe- 
nians repaid  it  by  a temple  with  annual  worship  and  sacrifice. 
Moreover,  the  hero  Theseus  was  seen  strenuously  assisting 
in  the  battle ; while  an  unknown  warrior,  in  rustic  garb  and 
armed  only  with  a ploughshare,  dealt  destruction  among  the 
Persian  ranks  : after  the  battle  he  could  not  be  found,  and 
the  Athenians,  on  asking  at  Delphi  who  he  was,  were  directed 
to  worship  the  hero  Echetlus.4  Even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
this  memorable  battle-field  was  heard  to  resound  every  night 
with  the  noise  of  combatants  and  the  snorting  of  horses.  “ It 
is  dangerous  (observes  that  pious  author)  to  go  to  the  spot 
with  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  what  is  passing ; but  if  a 
man  finds  himself  there  by  accident,  without  having  heard 
anything  about  the  matter,  the  gods  will  not  be  angry  with 
him.”  The  gods  (it  seems)  could  not  pardon  the  inquisitive 
mortal  who  deliberately  pryed  into  their  secrets.  Amidst 
the  ornaments  with  which  Athens  was  decorated  during  the 
free  working  of  her  democracy,  the  glories  of  Marathon  of 
course  occupied  a conspicuous  place.  The  battle  was  painted 
on  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  portico  called  Poekild, 


1 Pausan.  i.  32,  3.  Compare  the 

elegy  of  Kritias  ap.  Athenae.  i.  p.  28. 

3 The  tumulus  now  existing  is  about 

thirty  feet  high,  and  two  hundred  yards 
in  circumference.  (Leake  on  the  Demi 


of  Attica  ; Transactions  of  Royal  Soc. 
of  Literat.  ii.  p.  171.) 

’ Herodot.  vi.  105  ; Pausan.  i.  28,  4. 

* Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  24 ; Pausan. 
t.  3*.  4- 
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wherein,  amidst  several  figures  of  gods  and  heroes — Athdnfi, 
Hfiraklds,  Theseus,  Echetlus,  and  the  local  patron  Marathon 
— were  seen  honoured  and  prominent  the  polemarch  Kalli- 
machus  and  the  general  Miltiadfis,  while  the  Plateans  were 
distinguished  by  their  Boeotian  leather  casques.1  The  sixth 
of  the  month  Boedromion,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  was 
commemorated  by  an  annual  ceremony  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Plutarch.1 


1 Pausan.  i.  15,  4 ; Demosthen.  cont. 
Newr.  c.  25. 

5 Herodot.  vi.  120  ; Plutarch,  Camill. 
c.  19 ; De  Malignit.  Herodoti,  c.  26, 

р.  862  ; and  De  Gloria  Atheniensium, 

с.  7* 

Boedromion  was  the  third  month  of 
the  Attic  year,  which  vear  began  shortly 
after  the  summer  solstice.  The  first 
three  Attic  months,  Hckatombjeon, 
Metageitnion,  Boedromion,  correspond 
(speaking  in  a loose  manner)  nearly  to 
our  July,  August,  September. 

From  the  fact  that  the  courier  Phei- 
dippides  reached  Sparta  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  moon,  and  that  the  2000  i 
Spartans  arrived  in  Attica  on  the  third 
day  after  the  full  moon,  during  which 
interval  the  battle  took  place— we  see 
that  the  sixth  day  of  Boedromion  could 
not  be  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.  The 
Attic  months,  though  professedly  lunar 
months,  did  not  at  this  time  therefore 
accurately  correspond  with  the  course  of 
the  moon.  See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast  Hel- 
len.  ad  an.  490  B.c.  Plutarch  (in  the 
Treatise  De  Malign.  Herodoti,  above 
referred  to)  appears  to  have  no  concep-  | 
tion  of  this  discrepancy  between  the  1 
Attic  month  and  the  course  of  the  moon. 
A portion  of  the  censure  which  he  casts 
on  Herodotus  is  grounded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  two  must  coincide. 

Mr.  Boeckh,  following  Fnfret  and 
Larcher,  contests  the  statement  of  Plu- 
tarch, that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 
sixth  of  the  month  Boedromion,  but 
upon  reasons  which  appear  to  me  in- 
sufficient. His  chief  argument  rests 
upon  another  statement  of  Plutarch  (de- 
rived from  some  lost  verses  of  /Eschylus), 
that  the  tribe  /Eantis  had  the  right  wring 
or  post  of  honour  at  the  battle  ; and 
that  the  public  vote,  pursuant  to  which 
the  Army  was  led  out  of  Athens,  was 
passed  during  the  prytany  of  the  tribe 
sEantis.  He  assumes,  that  the  reason 
why  this  tribe  was  posted  on  the  right 


wing,  must  have  been,  that  it  had 
drawn  by  lot  the  first  prytany  in  that 
particular  year  : if  this  be  granted,  then 
the  vote  for  drawing  out  the  army  must 
have  been  passed  in  the  first  prytany,  or 
within  the  first  thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
days  of  the  Attic  year,  during  the  space 
between  the  first  of  Hekatombaeon  and 
the  fifth  or  sixth  of  Metageitnion.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  interval,  which  took 
place  between  the  army  leaving  the 
city  and  the  battle,  was  much  less  than 
one  month  — we  may  even  say  less 
than  one  week.  The  battle,  there- 
fore (Boeckh  contends)  must  have  been 
fought  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  of 
Metageitnion.  (Plutarch,  Symposiac. 
i.  10,  3,  and  Ideler,  Handbuch  der 
Chronologic,  vol.  i.  p.  291.)  Herodo- 
tus (vi.  ill)  says  that  the  tribes  were 
arranged  in  line  &r  ^piB^iovro — “as  they 
were  numbered” — w'hich  is  contended 
to  mean  necessarily  the  arrangement  be- 
tween them,  determined  by  lot  for  the 
prytanies  of  that  particular  year.  “ In 
acie  instruenda  (says  Boeckh,  Comment, 
ad  Corp.  Inscriptt.  p.  299)  Athenienses 
non  constantem,  sed  variabilem  secun- 
dum prytanias,  ordinem  secutos  esse,  ita 
ut  tribus  ex  hoc  ordine  inde  a dextro 
cornu  disponerentur,  docui  in  Commen- 
tationc  de  pugn&  Marathonia.”  Prooemia 
Lect.  Univ.  Berolin.  restiv.  a.  1816. 

The  Procemia  here  referred  to  I have 
not  been  able  to  consult,  and  they  may 
therefore  contain  additional  reasons  to 
prove  the  point  advanced,  viz.  that  the 
| order  of  the  ten  tribes  in  line  of  battle, 
beginning  from  the  right  wing,  was  con- 
formable to  their  order  in  prytanising, 
as  drawn  by  lot  for  the  year  ; but  I 
think  the  passages  of  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch  now  before  us  insufficient  to 
establish  this  point.  From  the  fact  that 
the  tribe  /Eantis  had  the  right  wing  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  we  are  by  no 
means  W'arranted  in  inferring  that  that 
tribe  had  drawn  by  lot  the  earliest  pry- 
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Two  thousand  Spartans  started  from  their  city  immediately 
after  the  full  moon,  and  reached  the  frontier  of  Attica  on  the 


truly  in  the  year.  Other  reasons,  in  my 
judgement  equally  probable,  may  be 
assigned  in  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance : one  reason,  I think,  decidedly 
more  probable.  This  reason  is,  that  the 
batUe  was  fought  during  the  prytany  of 
the  tribe  Mantis,  which  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
that  the  vote  for  marching  out  the  army 
from  Athens  was  passed  during  the 
prytany  of  that  tribe  ; for  the  interval, 
between  the  march  of  the  army  out  of  the 
city  and  the  battle,  must  have  been  only 
very  few  days.  Moreover,  the  deme 
Marathon  belonged  to  the  tribe  jEantis 
(see  Boeckh,  ad.  Inscript.  No.  172,  p. 
309) : the  battle  being  fought  in  their 
deme,  the  Marathonians  may  perhaps 
have  claimed  on  this  express  ground  the 
post  of  honour  for  their  tribe  : just  as 
we  see  that  at  the  first  battle  of  Man- 
tineia  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Mantineians  were  allowed  to  occupy 
the  right  wing  or  post  of  honour,  “ be- 
cause the  battle  was  fought  in  their 
territory  ” (Thucyd.  v.  67).  Lastly,  the 
deme  Aphidnre  also  belonged  to  the 
tribe  rbantis  (see  Boeckh,  h c.) : now 
the  polemarch  Kallimachus  was  an 
Aphidnaean  (Herodot.  vi.  109),  and 
Herodotus  expressly  tells  us,  “ the  law 
or  custom  then  stood  among  the  Athe- 
nians, that  the  polemarch  should  have 
the  right  wing  ’’ — 4 yap  ei/tos  t4t»  tlx * 
00 tu  roitrt  'Afhfmlottn,  rbr  ToKtpapxoy 
ttpas  rb  4<(i4r  (vi.  III).  Where 
the  polemarch  stood,  there  his  tribe 
would  be  likely  to  stand  : and  the  lan- 
guage of  Herodotus  indeed  seems  di- 
rectly to  imply  that  he  identifies  the 
tribe  of  the  polemarch  with  the  pole- 
march  himself — irytopirov  Si  tovtov, 
i^tbtKomo  its  kpiQfxiovro  ai  (pvX al,  tyo- 
ptya  1 hw^Aav — meaning  that  the  order 
of  tribes  began  by  that  of  the  polemarch 
being  in  the  leading  position,  and  was 
then  “taken  up”  by  the  rest  "in  nu- 
merical sequence  ” — 1.  e.  in  the  order  of 
their  prytanising  sequence  for  the  year. 

Here  are  a concurrence  of  reasons  to 
explain  why  the  tribe  /Eantis  had  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
even  though  it  may  not  have  been  first 
in  the  order  of  prytanising  tribes  for  the 
year.  Boeckh  therefore  is  not  warranted 
in  inferring  the  second  of  these  two 
facts  from  the  first. 


The  concurrence  of  these  three  reasons, 
all  in  favour  of  the  same  conclusion, 
and  all  independent  of  the  reason  sup- 
posed by  Boeckh,  appears  to  me  to  have 
great  weight ; but  1 regard  the  first  of 
the  three,  even  singly  taken,  as  more 
probable  than  his  reason.  If  my  view 
of  the  case  be  correct,  the  sixth  day  of 
Boedromion,  the  day  of  battle  as  given 
by  Plutarch,  is  not  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. That  day  comes  in  the  second 
prytany  of  the  year,  which  begins  about 
the  sixth  of  Metageitnion,  and  ends 
about  the  twelfth  of  Boedromion,  and 
which  must  in  this  year  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  tribe  Asantis.  On  the 
first  or  second  day  of  Boedromion, 
the  vote  for  marching  out  the  army 
may  have  passed;  on  the  sixth  the 
battle  was  fought ; both  during  the 
prytany  of  this  tribe. 

I am  not  prepared  to  carry  these 
reasons  farther  than  the  particular  case 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  vin- 
dication of  the  day  of  that  battle  as 
stated  by  Plutarch  ; nor  would  I apply 
them  to  later  periods,  such  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  It  is  certain  that  the 
army  regulations  of  Athens  were  con- 
siderably modified  between  the  battle  of 
Marathon  and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
as  well  in  other  matters  as  in  what  re- 
gards the  polemarch  ; and  we  have  not 
sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  in  that  later  period  the 
Athenians  followed  any  known  or  per- 
petual rule  in  the  battle  order  of  the 
tribes.  Military  considerations,  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  particular 
army  serving,  must  have  prevented  the 
constant  observance  of  any  rule.  Thus 
we  can  hardly  imagine  that  Nikias,  com- 
manding the  army  before  Syracuse, 
could  have  been  tied  down  to  any  invari- 
able order  of  battle  among  the  tribes  to 
which  his  hoplites  belonged.  Moreover, 
the  expedition  against  Syracuse  lasted 
more  than  one  Attic  year : can  it  be 
believed  that  Nikias,  on  receiving  infor- 
mation from  Athens  of  the  sequence  in 
which  the  prytanics  of  the  tribes  had 
been  drawn  by  lot  during  the  second 
year  of  his  expedition,  would  be  com- 
ellcd  to  marshal  his  army  in  a new 
attic  order  conformably  to  it  ? As  the 
military  operations  of  the  Athenians 
became  more  extensive,  they  wotild  find 
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third  day  of  their  march — a surprising  effort,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  total  distance  from  Sparta  to  Athens  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  did  not  arrive,  however, 
until  the  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  Persians  departed. 
Curiosity  led  them  to  the  field  of  Marathon  to  behold  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Persians  ; after  which  they  returned  home, 
bestowing  well-merited  praise  on  the  victors. 

Datis  and  Artaphern£s  returned  across  the  Aigcan  with 
their  Eretrian  prisoners  to  Asia  ; stopping  for  a short  R _ ^ f 
time  at  the  island  of  Mykonos,  where  discovery  was  » 
made  of  a gilt  image  of  Apollo  carried  off  as  booty  uk  f. reman 
in  a Phenician  ship.  Datis  went  himself  to  restore  cap“'c' 
it  to  Delos,  requesting  the  Delians  to  carry  it  back  to  the 
Delium  or  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bceotia : 
the  Delians  however  chose  to  keep  the  statue  until  it  was 
reclaimed  from  them  twenty  years  afterwards  by  the  Thebans. 
On  reaching  Asia,  the  Persian  generals  conducted  their 
prisoners  up  to  the  court  of  Susa  and  into  the  presence  of 


it  necessary  to  leave  such  dispositions 
more  and  more  to  the  general  serving 
in  every  particular  campaign.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  any  established  rule 
was  observed  in  marshalling  the  tribes 
for  battle. 

One  great  motive  which  induces 
critics  to  maintain  that  the  battle  was 
fought  in  the  Athenian  month  Meta- 
geitnion,  is,  that  that  month  coincides 
with  the  Spartan  month  Kameius,  so 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Spartans  to  march 
before  the  full  moon  is  construed  to 
apply  only  to  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
this  last-mentioned  month,  instead  of 
being  a constant  rule  for  the  whole  year. 
I perfectly  agree  with  these  critics,  that 
the  answer  given  by  the  Spartans  to  the 
courier  l’heidippidcs  cannot  be  held 
to  prove  a regular,  invariable  Spartan 
maxim,  applicable  throughout  the  whole- 
year,  not  to  begin  a march  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  moon  : very  possibly,  as 
Boeckh  remarks,  there  may  have  been 
some  festival  impending  during  the  par- 
ticular month  in  question,  upon  which 
the  Spartan  refusal  to  march  was 
founded.  But  no  inference  can  be  de- 
duced from  hence  to  disprove  the  sixth 
of  Bocdromion  as  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon  : for  though  the  months  of 
every  Grecian  city  were  professedly 
VOL.  IV. 


lunar,  yet  they  never  coincided  with 
each  other  exactly  or  long  together, 
because  the  systems  of  intercalation 
adopted  in  different  cities  were  different : 
there  was  great  irregularity  and  con- 
fusion (Plutarch,  Aristeidcs,  c.  19 ; 
Aristoxenus,  Harmon,  ii.  p.  30;  com- 
pare also  K.  F.  Hermann,  Ueber  die 
Griechische  Monatskunde,  p.  26,  27, 
Gottingen,  1844  : and  Boeckh,  ad 

Corp.  Inscript.  T.  i.  p.  7341- 

Granting  therefore  that  the  answer 
given  by  the  Spartans  to  I’heidippidfs 
is  to  be  construed,  not  as  a general  rule 
applicable  to  the  whole  year,  but  as 
referring  to  the  particular  month  in 
which  it  was  given — no  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  hence  as  to  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  because  either 
of  the  two  following  suppositions  is  pos- 
sible:— I.  The  Spartans  may  have  had 
solemnities  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon, 
or  oti  the  day  before  it,  in  other  months 
besides  Karneius  ; 2.  or  the  full  moon 
of  the  Spartan  Kameius  may  actually 
have  fallen,  in  the  year  490  B.C.,  on  the 
6fth  or  sixth  of  the  Attic  month  Boe- 
dromion. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  appears  to  adopt  the 
view  of  Boeckh,  but  does  not  add  any- 
thing material  to  the  reasons  in  its 
favour  (Hist,  of  Or.  vol.  ii.  Append. 

Ill,  p.  488). 

E 
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Darius.  Though  he  had  been  vehemently  incensed  against 
them  yet  when  he  saw  them  in  his  power,  his  wrath  abated, 
and  he  manifested  no  desire  to  kill  or  harm  them.  They 
were  planted  at  a spot  called  Arderikka,  in  the  Kissian 
territory,  one  of  the  resting-places  on  the  road  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  and  about  twenty-six  miles  distant  from  the  latter 
place.  Herodotus  seems  himself  to  have  seen  their  de- 
scendants there  on  his  journey  between  the  two  capitals,  and 
to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  talking  to  them  in  Greek — 
which  we  may  easily  conceive  to  have  made  some  impression 
upon  him,  at  a spot  distant  by  nearly  three  months’  journey 
from  the  coast  of  Ionia.1 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Miltiades  if  he  had  shared 
Glory  of  the  honourable  death  of  the  polemarch  Kallimachus 
hu  — “ animam  exhalasset  opimam  ” — in  seeking  to  fire 

iluct — un*uc-  the  ships  of  the  defeated  Persians  at  Marathon.  The 
pcduion**  short  sequel  of  his  history  will  be  found  in  melan- 
Paros— bad  choly  contrast  with  the  Marathonian  heroism. 

Miubdci.  His  reputation  had  been  great  before  the  battle, 
and  after  it  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
knew  no  bounds.  These  feelings  reached  such  a pitch  that 
his  head  was  turned,  and  he  lost  both  his  patriotism  and  his 
prudence.  He  proposed  to  his  countrymen  to  incur  the  cost 
of  equipping  an  armament  of  seventy  ships  with  an  adequate 
armed  force,  and  to  place  it  altogether  at  his  discretion  ; 
giving  them  no  intimation  whither  he  intended  to  go,  but 
merely  assuring  them  that  if  they  would  follow  him,  he  would 
conduct  them  to  a land  where  gold  was  abundant,  and  thus 
enrich  them.  Such  a promise,  from  the  lips  of  the  recent 


1 Hcrodot.  vi.  1 19.  Darius — atyl as  Gordyent,  which  would  be  considerably 
rij«  K«r<rlij!  jcwrofmev  tr  <rraBiup  higher  up  the  Tigris  ; upon  whose  autho- 

<»0to5  t$>  utjyopa  ' AptitpiKxa — Mavra  rity  we  do  not  know  (Strabo,  xv.  747). 
Toiii  ’Eperoi&s  Karoliaat  Aapfioi,  ol  sai  ! The  many  particulars  which  are  given 
lifxp‘  »Ix<M'  TV  X“P7!*1  ravrnv,  respecting  the  descendants  of  these  Ere- 

tfwKiiraorrts  Tfjv  apxaiyv  yKSxriray.  The  trians  in  Kissia,  by  Philostratus  in  his 
meaning  of  the  word  araBfibs  is  ex-  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  as  they 
plained  by  Herodot.  v.  5a.  crrafyiit  are  alleged  to  have  stood  even  in  the 
imtoroi  is  the  same  as  trraBpbt  fWiXfitoi : first  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  can- 

the  particulars  which  Herodotus  re-  j not  be  safely  quoted.  With  all  the 
counts  about  Arderikka,  and  its  remark-  fiction  there  contained,  some  truth  may 
able  well  or  pit  of  bitumen,  salt,  and  perhaps  be  mingled  ; but  we  cannot 
oil,  give  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  discriminate  it  (Philostratus,  Vit.  Apol- 
had  nimself  stopped  there.  Ion.  i.  c.  24-30). 

Strabo  places  the  captive  Eretrians  in 
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victor  of  Marathon,  was  sufficient.  The  armament  was 
granted,  no  man  except  MiltiadSs  knowing  what  was  its 
destination.  He  sailed  immediately  to  the  island  of  Paros, 
laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  sent  in  a herald  to  require  from 
the  inhabitants  a contribution  of  one  hundred  talents,  on  pain 
of  entire  destruction.  His  pretence  for  this  attack  was,  that 
the  Parians  had  furnished  a trireme  to  Datis  for  the  Persian 
fleet  at  Marathon  ; but  his  real  motive  (so  Herodotus  assures 
us ’)  was  vindictive  animosity  against  a Parian  citizen  named 
Lysagoras,  who  had  exasperated  the  Persian  general  HydarnGs 
against  him.  The  Parians  amused  him  at  first  with  evasions, 
until  they  had  procured  a little  delay  to  repair  the  defective 
portions  of  their  wall,  after  which  they  set  him  at  defiance. 
In  vain  did  Miltiad£s  prosecute  hostilities  against  them  for 
the  space  of  twenty-six  days  : he  ravaged  the  island,  but  his 
attacks  made  no  impression  upon  the  town.4  Beginning  to 
despair  of  success  in  his  military  operations,  he  entered  into 
some  negotiation  (such  at  least  was  the  tale  of  the  Parians 
themselves)  with  a Parian  woman  named  Tim6,  priestess  or 
attendant  in  the  temple  of  Dfim&tfir  near  the  town-gates. 
This  woman,  promising  to  reveal  to  him  a secret  which  would 
place  Paros  in  his  power,  induced  him  to  visit  by  night  a 
temple  to  which  no  male  person  was  admissible.  Having 
leaped  the  exterior  fence,  he  approached  the  sanctuary ; but 
on  coming  near,  he  was  seized  with  a panic  terror  and  ran 
away,  almost  out  of  his  senses.  On  leaping  the  same  fence  to 
get  back,  he  strained  or  bruised  his  thigh  badly,  and  became 
utterly  disabled.  In  this  melancholy  state  he  was  placed  on 
shipboard  ; the  siege  being  raised,  and  the  whole  armament 
returning  to  Athens. 

Vehement  was  the  indignation  both  of  the  armament  and 
of  the  remaining  Athenians  against  Miltiadds  on  his  return.3 


1 Herodot.  vi.  132.  f-rXtt  M nipov, 
rpotpuiriv  (xwy  °'1  tlipioi  usrrjp^av  rp6- 
Ttpoi  arpaTtvipcroi  Tptypti  is  M aoaOuya 
Spa  rip  nipiry-  ToSto  piv  !))  srpooxvpa 
TOU  \6 you  f/y  irip  Tiro  *al  (yxoror  fix* 
rotcri  Uaploiai  Si i AvaaySpta  rbr  Ttaltu, 
Hr to  yiros  Tliptor,  SiafktAirra  pir  trpbs 
'TStlprta  rbr  Tlipaijr. 

* Ephorus  (Fragm.  107,  ed.  Didot ; 
ap.  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Tlipos)  gave  an 
account  of  this  expedition  in  several 


points  different  from  Herodotus,  which 
iatter  I here  follow.  The  authority  of 
Herodotus  is  preferable  in  every  respect ; 
the  more  so,  since  Ephorus  gives  his 
narrative  as  a sort  of  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  phrase  irairopiofrir.  Explana- 
tory narratives  of  that  sort  are  usually 
little  worthy  of  attention. 

* Herodot.  vi.  136.  ‘Athiraioi  8J  ix 
Xlipov  MiAndJ, a itTfovoar^aarra  taxor  ir 
oropaai,  o'l  t t iWot,  ical  pdxurra  3dr- 
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Of  this  feeling  Xanthippus,  father  of  the  great  Perikles, 
becama  the  spokesman.  He  impeached  Miltiadds 
MiKT.  un  before  the  popular  judicature,  as  having  been  guilty 

retum.  ^ the  people  and  as  having  deserved 

the  penalty  of  death.  The  accused  himself,  disabled  by  his 
injured  thigh,  which  even  began  to  show  symptoms  of  gan- 
grene, was  unable  to  stand  or  to  say  a word  in  his  own 
defence.  He  lay  on  his  couch  before  the  assembled  judges, 
while  his  friends  made  the  best  case  they  could  in  his 
behalf.  Defence,  it  appears,  there  was  none : all  they  could 
do  was  to  appeal  to  his  previous  services  : they  reminded  the 
people  largely  and  emphatically  of  the  inestimable  exploit 
of  Marathon,  coming  in  addition  to  his  previous  conquest 
of  Lemnos.  The  assembled  dikasts  or  jurors  showed  their 
sense  of  such  powerful  appeals  by  rejecting  the  proposition  of 
his  accuser  to  condemn  him  to  death  ; but  they  imposed  on 
him  the  penalty  of  fifty  talents  “ for  his  iniquity.”  Cornelius 
Nepos  affirms  that  these  fifty  talents  represented  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  state  in  fitting  out  the  armament.  But  we 
may  more  probably  believe,  looking  to  the  practice  of  the 
Athenian  dikastery  in  criminal  cases,  that  fifty  talents  was 
the  minor  penalty  actually  proposed  by  the  defenders  of 
MiltiadSs  themselves,  as  a substitute  for  the  punishment  of 
death. 

In  those  penal  cases  at  Athens,  where  the  punishment  was 
not  fixed  beforehand  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  if  the  person 
accused  was  found  guilty,  it  was  customary  to  submit  to  the 


Butkos  b ’Ap((f>povo$'  hs  davdrov  vwayayuv  Miltiades  into  the  barathrum 
(nrb  rbv  877, uoy  MiATuiSta,  dblcoKt  rf )s  i J\jm<pi(ravTo),  and  that  he  would  have 
’AB-rjyatwv  bxdr-qs  tlvtKtv.  MiArtdSrjs  been  actually  thrown  in,  if  it  had  not 
84,  ainbt  fiiv  Trap*u>v,  ovk  dxtKoyttro’  i ]v  been  for  the  Prytanis,  *'.  e.  the  president, 
y dp  bbvvaros,  &<rr*  <n\xobiyov  rov  firjpov.  by  turn  for  that  day,  of  the  prytanising 
UpoKftfi^vov  5}  ainov  4v  *Alyp,  fartpaxo-  senators  and  of  the  Ekklcsia.  The 
Aoytorro  ol  ttjs  b^X7!*  r(  r7l*  *v  Prytanis  may  perhaps  have  been  among 

Mapa8un'iy(t/ofx*yv*  xo\Xd  those  who  spoke  to  the  dikastery  on 

ko!  rijy  Anurov  aXptatv  A y\pv6v  behalf  of  Miltiades,  deprecating  the 

r«  koX  TtadfAtvos  robs  U*\aaryovst  w apt-  proposition  made  by  Xanthippus  ; but 
bwKt  ’A Brjyalouri.  I Ipoaytvoixivov  84  rov  that  he  should  have  caused  a vote  once 
M)bov  airry  dxdkwny  rov  Oavi-  passed  to  be  actually  rescinded,  is  in- 

rov,  (-nuiwaayTOf  84  Kara  r^v  dbiKlyjy  credible.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristeidcs 
xivrfiKovra  raAdvroicri,  MtKridbrjs  pi?  (cited  by  Valckenaer  ad  Herodot.  vi. 
btrd  ravra,  <T<f>aKfAt<rayr6$  rt  rov  bVpov  136)  reduces  the  exaggeration  of  Plato 
* ol  traxfyros,  t«A««/t£*  rd  84  xtvri]Koyra  1 to  something  more  reasonable— "Ore  7 dp 
rdkavra  tydrurtp  b xdis  airrov  K Ijtwv.  4 Kplytro  Mikndbrjs  rfj  Udptp,  tj0<  Ai;- 

Plato  (Gorgias,  c.  1 53»  P-  5l&)  aav  avrbv  KaraKpijbvlcrai * 6 84  xpvrajns 

that  the  Athenians  passed  a vote  to  cast  *itr*\Buv  i £ p r ij  a ar  o a itr  6 y. 
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jurors,  subsequently  and  separately,  the  question  as  to  amount 
of  punishment : first,  the  accuser  named  the  penalty  which  he 
thought  suitable  ; next,  the  accused  person  was  called  upon 
to  name  an  amount  of  penalty  for  himself,  and  the  jurors 
were  constrained  to  take  their  choice  between  these  two — no 
third  gradation  of  penalty  being  admissible  for  consideration.1 


1 That  this  was  the  habitual  course  of  ! 
Attic  procedure  in  respect  to  public  in- 
dictments, wherever  a positive  amount  of 
penalty  was  not  previously  determined, 
appears  certain.  See  Plainer,  Prozess 
und  Klagen  bei  den  Attikem,  Abschn. 
vi.  vol.  i.  p.  201  ; Heffter,  Die  Athen- 
aische  Gerichtsverfassung,  p.  334, 
Meier  and  Schomann  (Der  Attische 
Prozess,  b.  iv.  p.  725)  maintain  that  any 
one  of  the  dikasts  might  propose  a third 
measure  of  penalty,  distinct  from  that 
proposed  by  the  accuser  as  well  as  the 
accused.  In  respect  to  public  indict- 
ments, this  opinion  appears  decidedly 
incorrect ; but  where  the  sentence  to 
be  pronounced  involved  a compensation 
for  private  wrong  and  an  estimate  of  f 
damages,  we  cannot  so  clearly  deter-  j 
mine  whether  there  was  not  sometimes 
a greater  latitude  in  originating  propo- 
sitions for  the  dikasts  to  vote  upon.  It 
is  to  be  recollected  that  these  dikasts 
were  several  hundred,  sometimes  even 
more,  in  number — that  there  was  no  I 
discussion  or  deliberation  among  them  | 
— and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  some  distinct  proposition  to  be  laid  I 
before  them  to  take  a vote  upon.  In  re-  I 
gard  to  some  offences,  the  law  expressly  I 
permitted  what  was  called  a wpoarri-  ! 
fnjua  ; that  is,  after  the  dikasts  had  pro- 
nounced the  full  penalty  demanded  by  j 
the  accuser,  any  other  citizen,  who  I 
thought  the  penalty  so  imposed  insuffi-  I 
cient,  might  call  for  a certain  limited  j 
amount  of  additional  penalty,  and  re-  | 
quire  the  dikasts  to  vote  upon  it — ay  or  , 
no.  The  votes  of  the  dikasts  were 
given  by  depositing  pebbles  in  two  ! 
casks,  under  certain  arrangements  of 
detail. 

The  iyuv  Tiprrrbst  blmj  Ttfirjrbs,  or 
trial  including  this  separate  admeasure- 
ment of  penalty — as  distinguished  from 
the  Siierj  or  trial  where  the 

penalty  was  predetermined,  and  where 
there  was  no  rfyojcnr,  or  vote  of  ad-  I 
measurement  of  penalty — is  an  import-  | 
ant  line  of  distinction  in  the  subject-  | 
matter  of  Attic  procedure ; and  the  j 


practice  of  calling  on  the  accused  party, 
after  having  been  pronounced  guilty,  to 
impose  upon  himself  a counter-penalty 
or  under -penalty  (ian-irifiaadai  or  wrori* 
fxaadai)  in  contrast  with  that  named  by 
the  accuser,  was  a convenient  expedient 
for  bringing  the  question  to  a substan- 
tative  vote  of  the  dikasts.  Sometimes 
accused  persons  found  it  convenient  to 
name  very  large  penalties  on  themselves, 
in  order  to  escape  a capital  sentence  in- 
voked by  the  accuser  (see  Demosthen. 
cont.  Timokrat.  c.  34,  p.  743  R.).  Nor 
was  there  any  fear  (as  Platner  imagines) 
that  in  the  generality  of  cases  the  di- 
kasts would  be  left  under  the  necessity 
of  choosing  between  an  extravagant 
penalty  and  something  merely  nominal ; 
for  the  interest  of  the  accused  party  him- 
self would  prevent  this  from  happening. 
Sometimes  we  see  him  endeavouring  by 
entreaties  to  prevail  upon  the  accuser 
voluntarily  to  abate  something  of  the 
penalty  which  he  had  at  first  named. 
The  accuser  might  probably  do  this,  if 
if  he  saw  that  the  dikasts  were  not  likely 
to  go  along  with  that  first  proposition. 

In  one  particular  case,  of  immortal 
memory,  that  which  Platner  contem- 
plates actually  did  happen ; and  the 
death  of  Sokrates  was  the  effect  of  it. 
Sokrates,  having  been  found  guilty,  only 
by  a small  majority  of  votes  among  the 
dikasts,  was  called  upon  to  name  a 
penalty  upon  himself,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  death  urged  by  Meletus.  He 
was  in  vain  entreated  by  his  friends  to 
name  a fine  of  some  tolerable  amount, 
which  they  would  at  once  have  paid 
in  his  behalf ; but  he  would  hardly  be 
prevailed  upon  to  name  any  penalty  at 
all,  affirming  that  he  had  deserved 
honour  rather  than  punishment : at  last 
he  named  a fine  so  small  in  amount, 
as  to  be  really  tantamount  to  an  ac- 
quittal. Indeed,  Xenophon  states  that 
he  would  not  name  any  counter-penalty 
at  all ; and  in  the  speech  ascribed  to 
him,  he  contended  that  he  had  even 
merited  the  signal  honour  of  a public 
maintenance  in  the  . Prytancium  (Plato, 
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Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
accused  party  to  name,  even  in  his  own  case,  some  real  and 
serious  penalty — something  which  the  jurors  might  be  likely 
to  deem  not  wholly  inadequate  to  his  crime  just  proved  ; for 
He  u fined  if  he  proposed  some  penalty  only  trifling,  he  drove 
wound— thii  them  to  prefer  the  heavier  sentence  recommended 
by'wsMn  ^ bis  opponent  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  Mil- 
Kjmon.  tiad£s,  his  friends,  desirous  of  inducing  the  jurors 
to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  punishment  of  death,  proposed 
a fine  of  fifty  talents  as  the  self-assessed  penalty  of  the 
defendant ; and  perhaps  they  may  have  stated,  as  an  argument 
in  the  case,  that  such  a sum  would  suffice  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the  expedition.  The  fine  was  imposed,  but  Miltiades  did 
not  live  to  pay  it : his  injured  limb  mortified,  and  he  died, 
leaving  the  fine  to  be  paid  by  his  son  Kimon. 

According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  he 
was  put  in  prison  after  having  been  fined,  and  there  died.1 
But  Herodotus  does  not  mention  this  imprisonment,  nor  does 
the  fact  appear  to  me  probable : he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
to  notice  it  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge.  Immediate  im- 
prisonment of  a person  fined  by  the  dikastery,  until  his  fine 
was  paid,  was  not  the  natural  and  ordinary  course  of  Athe- 
nian procedure,  though  there  were  particular  cases  in  which 
such  aggravation  was  added.  Usually  a certain  time  was 


Apol.  Sok.  c.  27  ; Xenoph.  Apol.  Sok. 
23;  Diogen.  I.aert.  ii.  41).  Plato  and 
Xenophon  do  not  agree ; but  taking 
the  two  together,  it  would  seem  that 
he  must  have  named  a very  small  fine. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  cir-  1 
cumstance,  together  with  the  tenor  of 
his  defence,  caused  the  dikasts  to  vote 
for  the  proposition  of  Meletus. 

1 Cornelius  Nepos,  Miltiades,  c.  7 ; 1 
and  Kimon,  c.  1 ; Plutarch,  Kimon,  c. 

4 ; Diodorus,  Fragment,  lib.  x.  All 
these  authors  probably  drew  from  the 
same  original  fountain  ; perhaps  Epho- 
rus  (see  Marx  ad  Ephori  Fragments, 
p.  212)  ; but  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining. Respecting  the  alleged  im- 
prisonment of  Kimon,  however,  they 
must  have  copied  from  different  autho- 
rities, for  their  statements  arc  all  differ- 
ent. Diodorus  states,  that  Kimon  put 
himself  voluntarily  into  prison  after  his 
father  had  died  there,  because  he  was 


not  permitted  on  any  other  condition  to 
obtain  the  body  of  his  deceased  father 
for  burial.  Cornelius  Nepos  affirms  that 
he  was  imprisoned,  as  being  legally 
liable  to  the  state  for  the  unpaid  fine  of 
his  father.  Lastly,  Plutarch  docs  not 
represent  him  as  having  been  put  into 
prison  at  all.  Many  of  the  I-atin 
writers  follow  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus : see  the  citations  in  llos’s  note 
on  the  above  passage  of  Cornelius 
Nepos. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ing the  account  of  Plutarch  as  the  true 
one.  Kimon  neither  was,  nor  could  be, 
in  prison,  by  the  Attic  law,  for  an  un- 
paid fine  of  his  father ; but  after  his 
father’s  death,  he  became  liable  for  the 
fine,  in  the  sense — that  he  remained  dis- 
franchised (Sn/ior)  and  excluded  from 
his  rights  as  a citizen,  until  the  fine  was 
paid  : see  Demosthen.  cont.  Timokrat. 
c.  46,  p.  762  R. 
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allowed  for  payment,1  before  absolute  execution  was  resorted 
to;  though  the  person  under  sentence  became  disfranchised 
and  excluded  from  all  political  rights,  from  the  very  instant  of 
his  condemnation  as  a public  debtor,  until  the  fine  was  paid. 
Now  in  the  instance  of  MiltiadSs,  the  lamentable  condition  of 
his  wounded  thigh  rendered  escape  impossible — so  that  there 
would  be  no  special  motive  for  departing  from  the  usual 
practice,  and  imprisoning  him  forthwith : moreover  if  he  was 
not  imprisoned  forthwith,  he  would  not  be  imprisoned  at  all, 
since  he  cannot  have  lived  many  days  after  his  trial.*  To 
carry  away  the  suffering  general  in  his  couch,  incapable  of 
raising  himself  even  to  plead  for  his  own  life,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dikasts  to  a prison — would  not  only  have  been  a 
needless  severity,  but  could  hardly  have  failed  to  imprint 
itself  on  the  sympathies  and  the  memory  of  all  the  beholders  ; 
so  that  Herodotus  w'ould  have  been  likely  to  hear  and  mention 
it,  if  it  had  really  occurred.  I incline  to  believe  therefore 
that  Militiad£s  died  at  home.  All  accounts  concur  in  stating 
that  he  died  of  the  mortal  bodily  hurt  which  already  disabled 
him  even  at  the  moment  of  his  trial,  and  that  his  son  Kimon 
paid  the  fifty  talents  after  his  death.  If  he  could  pay  them, 
probably  his  father  could  have  paid  them  also.  This  is  an 
additional  reason  for  believing  that  there  was  no  imprison- 
ment— for  nothing  but  non-payment  could  have  sent  him  to 
prison  ; and  to  rescue  the  suffering  Militiades  from  being  sent 
thither,  would  have  been  the  first  and  strongest  desire  of  all 
sympathizing  friends. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  conqueror  of  Marathon.  The 
last  act  of  it  produces  an  impression  so  mournful,  and  even 
shocking — his  descent,  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  to  defeat, 


1 See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  13,  p.  390  Eng.  Transl. 
(voL  i.  p.  4 20  Germ.) ; Meier  und  Schu- 
mann, Attisch.  Prozess,  p.  744.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  takes  a different  view  of  this 
point,  with  which  I cannot  concur 
(Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  Append  II.  p.  488)  ; 
though  his  general  remarks  on  the  trial 
of  Miltiades  are  just  and  appropriate 
(ch.  xiv.  p.  273). 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Miltiades,  c.  8 ; 
Kimon,  c.  3)  says  that  the  misconduct 
connected  with  Paros  was  only  a pre- 
tence with  the  Athenians  for  punishing 
Miltiades ; their  real  motive  (he  affirms) 


was  envy  and  fear,  the  same  feelings 
which  dictated  the  ostracism  of  Kimon. 
How  little  there  is  to  justify  this  fancy, 
may  be  seen  even  from  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  inflicted.  Fear  would  have 
prompted  them  to  send  away  or  put  to 
death  Miltiades,  not  to  fine  him.  The 
ostracism,  which  was  dictated  by  fear, 
was  a temporary  banishment. 

* The  interval  between  his  trial  and 
his  decease  is  expressed  in  Herodotus 
(vi.  136)  by  the  difference  between  the 
present  participle  artvo^iivou  and  the 
past  participle  aawitnos  rov  fxrjpov. 
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mean  tampering  with  a temple-servant,  mortal  bodily  hurt, 
Reflections  undefended  ignominy,  and  death  under  a sentence 
inVad'-cn-  °f  heavy  fine,  is  so  abrupt  and  unprepared — that 
Vife'of°f  the  readers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  not  been  satisfied 
MUthdes.  without  finding  some  one  to  blame  for  it ; we  must 
except  Herodotus,  our  original  authority,  who  recounts  the 
transaction  without  dropping  a hint  of  blame  against  any 
one.  To  speak  ill  of  the  people,  as  Machiavel  has  long  ago 
observed,1  is  a strain  in  which  every  one  at  all  times,  even 
under  a democratical  government,  indulges  with  impunity 
and  without  provoking  any  opponent  to  reply.  In  this 
instance,  the  hard  fate  of  Miltiades  has  been  imputed  to  the 
vices  of  the  Athenians  and  their  democracy — it  has  been 
cited  in  proof,  partly  of  their  ficklenesss,  partly  of  their 
ingratitude.  But  however  such  blame  may  serve  to  lighten 
the  mental  sadness  arising  from  a series  of  painful  facts,  it 
will  not  be  found  justified  if  we  apply  to  those  facts  a 
reasonable  criticism. 

What  is  called  the  fickleness  of  the  Athenians  on  this 
occasion  is  nothing  more  than  a rapid  and  decisive  change 
in  their  estimation  of  Miltiadfis  ; unbounded  admiration  pass- 
Fickieneu  *n£  at  once  into  extreme  wrath.  To  censure  them  for 
i"dcTmriai  fickleness  is  here  an  abuse  of  terms ; such  a change 
Ath^iam-  *n  their  opinion  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  his 
desert thc^  conduct.  His  behaviour  in  the  expedition  of  Paros 
charge.  was  as  reprehensible  as  at  Marathon  it  had  been 
meritorious,  and  the  one  succeeded  immediately  after  the 
other ; what  else  could  ensue  except  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  Athenian  feelings  ? He  had  employed  his  prodigious 
ascendency  over  their  minds  to  induce  them  to.  follow  him 
without  knowing  whither,  in  the  confidence  of  an  unknown 
booty : he  had  exposed  their  lives  and  wasted  their  sub- 
stance in  wreaking  a private  grudge:  in  addition  to  the 
shame  of  an  unprincipled  project,  comes  the  constructive 
shame  of  not  having  succeeded  in  it.  Without  doubt,  such 
behaviour,  coming  from  a man  whom  they  admired  to  ex- 
cess, must  have  produced  a violent  and  painful  revulsion  in 
the  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  The  idea  of  having  lavished 

1 Machiavel,  Discorsi  sopra  Tito  Livio,  male  senza  paura,  c liberamente  ancora 
cap.  S5.  “ L’  opinionc  contro  ai  popoli  mentre  che  regnano  : dei  principi  si  parla 
nasce,  perche  dei  popoli  ciascun  dice  sempte  con  mille  timori  e mille  rispetti.” 
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praise  and  confidence  upon  a person  who  forthwith  turns  it 
to  an  unworthy  purpose,  is  one  of  the  greatest  torments  of 
the  human  bosom  ; and  we  may  easily  understand  that  the 
intensity  of  the  subsequent  displeasure  would  be  aggravated 
by  this  reactionary  sentiment  without  accusing  the  Athenians 
of  fickleness.  If  an  officer,  whose  conduct  had  been  such  as 
to  merit  the  highest  encomiums,  comes  on  a sudden  to  betray 
his  trust,  and  manifests  cowardice  or  treachery  in  a new  and 
important  undertaking  confided  to  him,  are  we  to  treat  the 
general  in  command  as  fickle,  because  his  opinion  as  well 
as  his  conduct  undergoes  an  instantaneous  revolution — which 
will  be  all  the  more  vehement  in  proportion  to  his  previous 
esteem  ? The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  there 
be  sufficient  ground  for  such  a change  ; and  in  the  case  of 
Miltiades,  that  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athe- 
nians, this  last-mentioned  point  — sufficiency  of  reason  — 
stands  tacitly  admitted.  It  is  conceded  that  Miltiades  de- 
served punishment  for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Parian 
expedition,  but  it  is  nevertheless  maintained  that  gratitude 
for  his  previous  services  at  Marathon  ought  to  have  exempted 
him  from  punishment.  But  the  sentiment,  upon  which,  after 
all,  this  exculpation  rests,  will  not  bear  to  be  drawn  out  and 
stated  in  the  form  of  a cogent  or  justifying  reason.  For  will 
any  one  really  contend,  that  a man  who  has  rendered  great 
services  to  the  public,  is  to  receive  in  return  a licence  of 
unpunished  misconduct  for  the  future  ? Is  the  general  who 
has  earned  applause  by  eminent  skill  and  important  victories, 
to  be  recompensed  by  being  allowed  the  liberty  of  betraying 
his  trust  afterwards,  and  exposing  his  country  to  peril,  without 
censure  or  penalty  ? This  is  what  no  one  intends  to  vindi- 
cate deliberately  ; yet  a man  must  be  prepared  to  vindicate 
it  when  he  blames  the  Athenians  for  ingratitude  towards 
Miltiades.  For  if  all  that  is  meant  be,  that  gratitude  for 
previous  services  ought  to  pass,  not  as  a receipt  in  full  for 
subsequent  crime,  but  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in  the 
measurement  of  the  penalty,  the  answer  is,  that  it  was 
so  reckoned  in  the  Athenian  treatment  of  Miltiades.1  His 


1 Machiavel  will  not  even  admit  so 
much  as  this,  in  the  clear  and  forcible 
statement  which  he  gives  of  the  ques- 


tion here  alluded  to  : he  contends  that 
the  man  who  has  rendered  services 
ought  to  be  recompensed  for  them,  but 
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friends  had  nothing  whatever  to  urge,  against  the  extreme 
penalty  proposed  by  his  accuser,  except  these  previous  ser- 
vices— which  influenced  the  dikasts  sufficiently  to  induce 
them  to  inflict  the  lighter  punishment  instead  of  the  heavier. 
Now  the  whole  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  consisted  in 
a fine  which  certainly  was  not  beyond  his  reasonable  means 
of  paying,  or  of  prevailing  upon  friends  to  pay  for  him — since 
his  son  Kimon  actually  did  pay  it.  Those  who  blame  the 
Athenians  for  ingratitude,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  doctrine,  that  previous  services  are  to  pass  as  full 
acquittal  for  future  crime,  have  no  other  ground  left,  except 
to  say  that  the  fine  was  too  high  ; that  instead  of  being  fifty 
talents,  it  ought  to  have  been  no  more  than  forty,  thirty, 
twenty,  or  ten  talents.  Whether  they  are  right  in  this,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce : if  the  amount  was 
named  on  behalf  of  the  accused  party,  the  dikastery  had  no 
legal  power  of  diminishing  it ; but  it  is  within  such  narrow 
limits  that  the  question  actually  lies,  when  transferred  from 
the  province  of  sentiment  to  that  of  reason.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  death  of  Miltiades  arose  neither  from  his 
trial  nor  his  fine,  but  from  the  hurt  in  his  thigh. 

The  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  Athenian  popular 
juries  really  amounts  to  this — that  in  trying  a person  accused 
of  present  crime  or  fault,  they  were  apt  to  confine  them- 
selves too  strictly  and  exclusively  to  the  particular  matter 


that  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  subse- 
quent crime  just  as  if  the  previous  ser- 
vices had  not  been  rendered.  He  lays 
down  this  position  in  discussing  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  the 
victorious  survivor  of  the  three  Horatii, 
after  the  battle  with  the  Curiatii — 
'*P>ano  stati  i mcriti  di  Orazio  gran- 
dissimi,  avendo  con  la  sua  virtft  vinti  i 
Curiazi.  Era  stato  il  fallo  suo  atroce, 
avendo  morto  la  sorella.  Nondimeno 
dispiacque  tanto  tale  omicidio  ai  Ro- 
mani, che  lo  condussero  a disputare 
della  vita,  non  ostantc  che  gli  meriti 
suoi  fussero  tanto  grandi  e si  freschi. 
La  qual  cosa,  a chi  superftcialmente  la 
considerasse,  parrebbe  uno  csempio  d’ 
ingratitudine  popolare.  Nondimeno  chi 
lo  esaminerfc  mcglio,  e con  migliore 
considerazionc  ricerchera  quali  debbono 
essere  gli  ordini  dcllc  republiche,  biasi- 
meri  quel  popolo  piutloslo  per  averlo 


assoluto,  che  per  averlo  voluto  condan- 
nare : e la  ragione  h questa,  che  nes- 
suna  republica  bene  ordinata,  non  mai 
cancellb  i demeriti  con  gli  mcriti  dei 
suoi  cittadini : ma  avendo  ordinati  i 
premi  ad  una  buona  opera,  e le  pene 
ad  una  caltiva,  ed  avendo  premiato  uno 
per  aver  bene  ope  rat  o,  se  quel  medesiino 
opera  dipoi  male,  lo  gastiga  senza  avere 
riguardo  alcuno  alle  sue  buone  opere. 
E quando  questi  ordini  sono  bene  osser- 
vati,  una  citti  vive  libera  molto  tempo  : 
altrimenti  sempre  rovineri  presto. 
Perch?  sc,  ad  un  cittaditio  che  abbia  fatto 
quale  he  egregia  opera  per  la  citta , si 
aggiungc  oltre  alia  riputatione , che  quel  la 
eosa  gli  arrcca,  una  audacia  e conjidcttza 
di  potere  senza  temer  pena , far  qualche 
ofera  non  buona , diventerh  in  brci'e  tempo 
tanto  insolentCy  che  si  risolverh  ogni 
eivilth .” — Machiavel,  Discorsi  sop.  Tit. 
Livio,  c.  24. 
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of  charge,  either  forgetting,  or  making  too  little  account  of, 
past  services  which  he  might  have  rendered.  Who- 

r i .........  Usual  tem- 

ever  imagines  that  such  was  the  habit  of  Athenian  ^rhof  thc 
dikasts,  must  have  studied  the  orators  to  very  little  dikast*  in 

• i i i • estimating 

purpose.  Their  real  defect  was  the  very  opposite  l previous 
they  were  too  much  disposed  to  wander  from  the 
special  issue  before  them,  and  to  be  affected  by  appeals  to 
previous  services  and  conduct.1  That  which  an  accused  per- 
son at  Athens  usually  strives  to  produce  is,  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  dikasts  favourable  to  his  general  character 
and  behaviour : of  course  he  meets  the  particular  allegation 
of  his  accuser  as  well  as  he  can,  but  he  never  fails  also  to 
remind  them  emphatically,  how  well  he  has  performed  his 
general  duties  of  a citizen — how  many  times  he  has  served 
in  military  expeditions — how  many  trierarchies  and  liturgies 
he  has  performed,  and  performed  with  splendid  efficiency. 
In  fact,  the  claim  of  an  accused  person  to  acquittal  is  made 
to  rest  too  much  on  his  prior  services,  and  too  little  upon 
innocence  or  justifying  matter  as  to  the  particular  indict- 
ment. When  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  orators,  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  show  that  such  indisposition  to  confine 
themselves  to  a special  issue  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
defects  of  the  assembled  dikasts  at  Athens.  It  is  one  which  we 
should  naturally  expect  from  a body  of  private  non-professional 
citizens  assembled  for  the  occasion — and  which  belongs  more 
or  less  to  the  system  of  jury-trial  everywhere ; but  it  is  the 
direct  reverse  of  that  ingratitude,  or  habitual  insensibility  to 
prior  services,  for  which  they  have  been  so  often  denounced. 

The  fate  of  Miltiades,  then,  so  far  from  illustrating  cither 
the  fickleness  or  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  attests 
their  just  appreciation  of  deserts.  It  also  illustrates  another 
moral,  of  no  small  importance  to  the  right  comprehension 


1 Machiavel,  in  the  twenty-ninth  Pisa  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperors  and 
chapter  of  his  Discorsi  sopra  T.  Livio,  to  the  Ghibelin  party — Pise  montra 
examines  the  question,  “Which  of  the  dans  plus  d’une  occasion,  par  sa  con- 
two  is  more  open  to  the  charge  of  being  stance  k supporter  la  cause  des  empe- 
ungrateful — a popular  government  or  a reurs  au  milieu  des  revers,  combien  la 
king  ? ” he  thinks  that  the  latter  is  more  reconnoissance  lie  un  peuple  libre  d’une 
open  to  it.  Compare  chap.  59  of  the  mani&rc  plus  puissantc  et  plus  durable 
same  work,  where  he  again  supports  a 1 qu’elle  ne  sauroit  lier  le  peuple  gou- 
similar  opinion.  ' vem^  par  un  seul  homme.  — (ilistoire 

M.  Sismondi  also  observes,  in  speak-  des  Kepubl.  ltaliennes,  ch.  xiii.  tom.  ii. 
ing  of  the  long  attachment  of  the  city  of  p.  302). 
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of  Grecian  affairs ; — it  teaches  us  the  painful  lesson,  how 
perfectly  maddening:  were  the  effects  of  a copious 

Tendency  of  *,  , J & , , r 

eminent  draught  of  glory  on  the  temperament  of  an  enter- 
corruptcd  by  prising  and  ambitious  Greek.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  rapid  transition,  in  the  course  of  about  one 
week,  from  Athenian  terror  before  the  battle  to  Athenian 
exultation  after  it,  must  have  produced  demonstrations  to- 
wards Miltiades  such  as  were  never  paid  towards  any  other 
man  in  the  whole  history  of  the  commonwealth.  Such  un- 
measured admiration  unseated  his  rational  judgement.  His 
mind  became  abandoned  to  the  reckless  impulses  of  insolence, 
and  antipathy,  and  rapacity  ; — that  distempered  state,  for 
which  (according  to  Grecian  morality)  the  retributive  Nemesis 
was  ever  on  the  watch,  and  which  in  his  case  she  visited  with 
a judgement  startling  in  its  rapidity  as  well  as  terrible  in  its 
amount  Had  Miltiades  been  the  same  man  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon  as  he  became  after  it,  the  battle  might  probably 
have  turned  out  a defeat  instead  of  a victory.  Demosthenes 
indeed,1  in  speaking  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  political 
leaders  in  his  own  time,  and  the  profuse  rewards  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  people,  pointed  in  contrast  to  the  house  of 
Miltiades  as  being  noway  more  splendid  than  that  of  a private 
man.  But  though  Miltiades  might  continue  to  live  in  a modest 
establishment,  he  received  from  his  countrymen  marks  of  ad- 
miration and  deference  such  as  were  never  paid  to  any  citizen 
before  or  after  him  ; and,  after  all,  admiration  and  deference 
constitute  the  precious  essence  of  popular  reward.  No  man 
except  Miltiades  ever  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  and  say — “ Give  me  a fleet  of  ships : do  not  ask 
what  I am  going  to  do  with  them,  but  only  follow  me,  and  I 
will  enrich  you."  Herein  we  may  read  the  unmeasured  con- 
fidence which  the  Athenians  placed  in  their  victorious  general, 
and  the  utter  incapacity  of  a leading  Greek  to  bear  it  without 
mental  depravation ; while  we  learn  from  it  to  draw  the 
melancholy  inference,  that  one  result  of  success  was  to  make 
the  successful  leader  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the 
community.  We  shall  presently  be  called  upon  to  observe 
the  same  tendency  in  the  case  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  and 
even  in  that  of  the  Athenian  Themistokles. 


1 Demosthenes,  Olynth.  III.  c.  9,  p.  35  R. 
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It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  reckless  aspirations  of 
Miltiad6s  did  not  take  a turn  more  noxious  to  Athens  than 
the  comparatively  unimportant  enterprise  against  Paros.  For 
had  he  sought  to  acquire  dominion  and  gratify  antipathies 
against  enemies  at  home,  instead  of  directing  his  blow  against 
a Parian  enemy,  the  peace  and  security  of  his  country  might 
have  been  seriously  endangered.  Of  the  despots  who  gained 
power  in  Greece,  a considerable  proportion  began  by  popular 
conduct  and  by  rendering  good  service  to  their  fellow-citizens : 
having  first  earned  public  gratitude,  they  abused  it  for  pur- 
poses of  their  own  ambition.  There  was  far  greater  danger, 
in  a Grecian  community,  of  dangerous  excess  of  gratitude 
towards  a victorious  soldier,  than  of  deficiency  in  that  senti- 
ment The  person  thus  exalted  acquired  a position  such  that 
the  community  found  it  difficult  afterwards  to  shake  him  off. 
Now  there  is  a disposition  almost  universal  among  writers 
and  readers  to  side  with  an  individual,  especially  an  eminent 
individual,  against  the  multitude.  Accordingly  those  who 
under  such  circumstances  suspect  the  probable  abuse  of  an 
exalted  position,  are  denounced  as  if  they  harboured  an  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  superior  abilities  ; but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  largest  analogies  of  the  Grecian  character  justified  that 
suspicion,  and  required  the  community  to  take  precautions 
against  the  corrupting  effects  of  their  own  enthusiasm.  There 
is  no  feature  which  more  largely  pervades  the  impressible 
Grecian  character,  than  a liability  to  be  intoxicated  and 
demoralised  by  success : there  was  no  fault  from  which  so 
few  eminent  Greeks  were  free : there  was  hardly  any  danger, 
against  which  it  was  at  once  so  necessary  and  so  difficult  for 
the  Grecian  governments  to  take  security — especially  the 
democracies,  where  the  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  were 
always  the  loudest.  Such  is  the  real  explanation  of  those 
charges  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Grecian  demo- 
cracies, that  they  came  to  hate  and  ill-treat  previous  bene- 
factors. The  history  of  Miltiad6s  illustrates  it  in  a manner 
no  less  pointed  than  painful. 

I have  already  remarked  that  the  fickleness,  which  has  been 
so  largely  imputed  to  the  Athenian  democracy  in  their  deal- 
ings with  him,  is  nothing  more  than  a reasonable  change  of 
opinion  on  the  best  grounds  : nor  can  it  be  said  that  fickle- 
ness was  in  any  case  an  attribute  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 
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It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  feelings,  or  opinions,  or 
in  what  modes  of  judging,  which  have  once  obtained  footing 
““hJ*  among  a large  number  of  people,  are  more  lasting 
anauribute  and  unchangeable  than  those  which  belong  only  to 
nian  d«no-*  one  or  a few  > insomuch  that  the  judgements  and 
cracy-  actions  of  the  many  admit  of  being  more  clearly 
understood  as  to  the  past,  and  more  certainly  predicted 
as  to  the  future.  If  we  are  to  predicate  any  attribute  of 
the  multitude,  it  will  rather  be  that  of  undue  tenacity  than 
undue  fickleness.  There  will  occur  nothing  in  the  course  of 
this  history  to  prove  that  the  Athenian  people  changed  their 
opinions,  on  insufficient  grounds,  more  frequently  than  an 
unresponible  one  or  few  would  have  changed. 

But  there  were  two  circumstances  in  the  working  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  which  imparted  to  it  an  appearance  of 
greater  fickleness,  without  the  reality : — First,  that  the  mani- 
festations and  changes  of  opinion  were  all  open,  undisguised, 
and  noisy : the  people  gave  utterance  to  their  present  im- 
pression, whatever  it  was,  with  perfect  frankness  ; if  their 
opinions  were  really  changed,  they  had  no  shame  or  scruple 
in  avowing  it : Secondly — and  this  is  a point  of  capital 
importance  in  the  working  of  democracy  generally  — the 
present  impression,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  merely 
undisguised  in  its  manifestations,  but  also  had  a tendency 
to  be  exaggerated  in  its  intensity.  This  arose  from  their 
habit  of  treating  public  affairs  in  multitudinous  assemblages, 
the  well-known  effect  of  which  is,  to  inflame  sentiment  in 
every  man's  bosom  by  mere  contact  with  a sympathising 
circle  of  neighbours.  Whatever  the  sentiment  might  be,  fear, 
ambition,  cupidity,  wrath,  compassion,  piety,  patriotic  devo- 
tion, &c. ; 1 and  whether  well-founded  or  ill-founded — it  was 


1 This  is  the  general  truth,  which 
ancient  authors  often  state,  both  par- 
tially, and  in  exaggerated  terms  as  to 
degree  : — “ Hsec  est  natura  multitu- 
dinis  (says  Livy)  ; aut  humiliter  servit 
aut  supcrlie  dominatur.”  Again,  Taci- 
tus— “ Nihil  in  vulgo  modicum  ; ter- 
rere,  ni  paveant  ; ubi  pertimuerint,  im- 
pune  contemni.”  (Annal.  i.  29.)  Hero- 
dotus, iii.  81.  aStfiSi  (4  4/*«<rJ> » 

ri  wpiry/mra  6.ytu  vov,  xvra[up 

r«A»f. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle,  in  his 


Politica,  takes  little  or  no  notice  of  this 
attribute  belonging  to  every  numerous 
assembly.  He  seems  rather  to  reason 
as  if  the  aggregate  intelligence  of  the 
multitude  was  represented  by  the  sum 
total  of  each  man's  separate  intelligence 
in  all  the  individuals  composing  it 
(Polit.  iii.  6,  4,  10,  12),  just  as  the 
property  of  the  multitude,  taken  col- 
lectively, would  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  few  rich.  He  takes  no  notice  of 
the  difference  between  a number  of  in- 
dividuals judging  jointly  and  judging 
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constantly  influenced  more  or  less  by  such  intensifying  cause. 
This  is  a defect  which  of  course  belongs  in  a certain  degree 
to  all  exercise  of  power  by  numerous  bodies,  even  though 
they  be  representative  bodies— especially  when  the  character 
of  the  people,  instead  of  being  comparatively  sedate  and  slow 
to  move,  like  the  English,  is  quick,  impressible,  and  fiery, 
like  Greeks  or  Italians ; but  it  operated  far  more  powerfully 
on  the  self-acting  D£mos  assembled  in  the  Pnyx.  It  was  in 
fact  the  constitutional  malady  of  the  democracy,  of  which  the 
people  were  themselves  perfectly  sensible — as  I shall  show 
hereafter  from  the  securities  which  they  tried  to  provide 
against  it — but  which  no  securities  could  ever  wholly  eradi- 
cate. Frequency  of  public  assemblies,  far  from  aggravating 
the  evil,  had  a tendency  to  lighten  it.  The  people  thus 
became  accustomed  to  hear  and  balance  many  different  views 
as  a preliminary  to  ultimate  judgement ; they  contracted  per- 
sonal interest  and  esteem  for  a numerous  class  of  dissentient 
speakers  ; and  they  even  acquired  a certain  practical  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  liability  to  error.  Moreover  the 
diffusion  of  habits  of  public  speaking,  by  means  of  the  sophists 
and  the  rhetors,  whom  it  has  been  so  much  the  custom  to 
disparage,  tended  in  the  same  direction — to  break  the  unity 
of  sentiment  among  the  listening  crowd,  to  multiply  separate 
judgements,  and  to  neutralise  the  contagion  of  mere  sympa- 
thising impulse.  There  were  important  deductions,  still 
farther  assisted  by  the  superior  taste  and  intelligence  of  the 
Athenian  people : but  still  the  inherent  malady  remained — 
excessive  and  misleading  intensity  of  present  sentiment.  It 
was  this  which  gave  such  inestimable  value  to  the  ascendency 
of  Perikl£s,  as  depicted  by  Thucydides : his  hold  on  the  people 
was  so  firm,  that  he  could  always  speak  with  effect  against 
excess  of  the  reigning  tone  of  feeling.  “ When  Perikles  (says 
the  historian)  saw  the  people  in  a state  of  unreasonable  and 
insolent  confidence,  he  spoke  so  as  to  cow  them  into  alarm  ; 
when  again  they  were  in  groundless  terror,  he  combated  it, 
and  brought  them  back  to  confidence." 1 We  shall  find 

separately : I do  not  indeed  observe  j important  to  notice  ; see  Politic,  iii.  io, 
that  such  omission  leads  him  into  any  j 5,  6. 

positive  mistake,  but  it  occurs  in  some  1 Thucyd.  ii.  65.  wOtot€  7 ovy  atadoiri 
cases  calculated  to  surprise  us,  and  j n ainovs  xapk  xatpbi / vflpu  6ap<rovyrast 
where  the  difference  here  adverted  to  is  Kiywv  Kar(w\rj<raty  wd\iv  ixl  r b <poQu- 
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Demosthenes,  with  far  inferior  ascendency,  employed  in  the 
same  honourable  task.  The  Athenian  people  often  stood  in 
need  of  such  correction,  but  unfortunately  did  not  always  find 
statesmen,  at  once  friendly  and  commanding,  to  administer  it 
These  two  attributes,  then,  belonged  to  the  Athenian 
democracy ; first,  their  sentiments  of  every  kind  wrere  mani- 
fested loudly  and  openly  ; next,  their  sentiments  tended  to 
a pitch  of  great  present  intensity.  Of  course,  therefore,  when 
they  changed,  the  change  of  sentiment  stood  prominent  and 
forced  itself  upon  every  one’s  notice — being  a transition  from 
one  strong  sentiment  past  to  another  strong  sentiment  present.1 
And  it  was  because  such  alterations,  when  they  did  take  place, 
stood  out  so  palpably  to  remark,  that  the  Athenian  people 
have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  imputation  of  fickleness : 
for  it  is  not  at  all  true  (I  repeat)  that  changes  of  sentiment 
were  more  frequently  produced  in  them  by  frivolous  or  insuffi- 
cient causes,  than  changes  of  sentiment  in  other  governments. 


trOai ' Kai  &*&i6rai  aZ  k\6yws  iurrucaOlarri 
ird\ty  4wl  t b dapfftiv. 

1 Such  swing  of  the  mind,  from  one 
intense  feeling  to  another,  is  always  de-  j 
precated  by  the  Greek  moralists,  from  j 
the  earliest  to  the  latest ; even  Demo-  I 


kritus,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  ad- 
monishes against  it — Al  4k  fi*yaXuv 

Zicumj^idTuy  Kiv*6fi*vat  ru>v  i(rvx*y  o&t* 

tva-radtes  tivlv,  o&t*  *C$vfioi.  (Democriti 
Fragmcnta,  lib  iii.  p.  i68,  ecL  Mullach 
ap.  Stobocum,  Florilcg.  i.  40). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


IONIC  PHILOSOPHERS.— PYTHAGORAS.— KROTON  AND 
SYBARIS. 

The  history  of  the  powerful  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  between  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  is  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  dop^f 
us.  Phalaris,  despot  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  made  r,*e,mun- 
for  himself  an  unenviable  name  during  this  obscure  interval. 
His  reign  seems  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  earlier  part  of 
the  rule  of  Peisistratus  (about  560-540  B.C.),  and  the  few  and 
vague  statements,  which  we  find  respecting  it,1  merely  show 
us  that  it  was  a period  of  extortion  and  cruelty,  even  beyond 
the  ordinary  licence  of  Grecian  despots.  The  reality  of  the 
hollow  bull  of  brass,  which  Phalaris  was  accustomed  to  heat 
in  order  to  shut  up  his  victims  in  it  and  burn  them,  appears 
to  be  better  authenticated  than  the  nature  of  the  story  would 
lead  us  to  presume.  For  it  is  not  only  noticed  by  Pindar, 
but  even  the  actual  instrument  of  this  torture — the  brazen 
bull  itself* — which  had  been  taken  away  from  Agrigentum 
as  a trophy  by  the  Carthaginians  when  they  captured  the 
town,  was  restored  by  the  Romans,  on  the  subjugation  of 


1 The  letters  of  Bentley  against  Boyle, 
discussing  the  pretended  Epistles  of 
Phalaris— full  of  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing though  beyond  measure  excursive — 
are  quite  sufficient  to  teach  us  that 
little  can  be  safely  asserted  about  Pha- 
laris. His  date  is  very  imperfectly  as- 
certained. Compare  Bentley,  p.  82,  83, 
and  Seyfert,  Akragas  und  sein  Gebiet, 
p.  60  : the  latter  assigns  the  reign  of 
Phalaris  to  the  years  570-554  B.c.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  Seyfert  citing  the 
letters  of  the  pseudo-Phalaris  as  an 
authority,  after  the  exposure  of  Bentley. 

* Pindar.  Pyth.  1 ad  fin.  with  the 
Scholia,  p.  310,  ed.  Boeckh ; Polyb. 
xii.  25  ; Diodor.  xiii.  99 ; Cicero  cont. 
Verr.  iv.  33.  The  contradiction  of  Ti- 

VOL.  IV. 


mans  is  noway  sufficient  to  make  us 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  story. 
Ebert  (2i*«aW),  part  ii.  p.  41-84. 
Kbnigslzerg,  1829)  collects  all  the  autho- 
rities about  the  bull  of  Phalaris.  He 
believes  the  matter  of  fact  substantially. 
Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  ii.  20)  tells  a story 
of  the  fable  whereby  Stfsichorus  the 
poet  dissuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Himera 
from  granting  a guard  to  Phalaris : 
Conon  (Narrat.  42  ap.  Photium)  re- 
counts the  same  story  with  the  name  of 
Hiero  substituted  for  that  of  Phalaris. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  either  the  one 
or  the  other  could  ever  have  been  in 
such  relations  with  the  citizens  of  Hi- 
mera.  Compare  Polybius,  vii.  7,  2. 
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Carthage,  to  its  original  domicile.  Phalaris  is  said  to  have 
acquired  the  supreme  command  by  undertaking  the  task  of 
building  a great  temple 1 to  Zeus  Polieus  on  the  citadel  rock  ; 
a pretence,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  assemble  and  arm  a 
number  of  workmen  and  devoted  partisans,  whom  he  em- 
ployed, at  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  to  put  down 
the  authorities.  He  afterwards  disarmed  the  citizens  by  a 
stratagem,  and  committed  cruelties  which  rendered  him  so 
abhorred,  that  a sudden  rising  of  the  people,  headed  by 
T61emachus  (ancestor  of  the  subsequent  despot  Thtlron),  over- 
threw and  slew  him.  A severe  revenge  was  taken  on  his 
partisans  after  his  fall.* 

During  the  interval  between  540-500  B.C.,  events  of  much 
importance  occurred  among  the  Italian  Greeks— especially 
at  Kroton  and  Sybaris — events,  unhappily,  very  imperfectly 
handed  down.  Between  these  two  periods  fall  both  the  war 
between  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  and  the  career  and  ascendency 
of  Pythagoras.  In  connexion  with  this  latter  name,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  say  a few  words  respecting  the  other  Grecian 
philosophers  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

I have,  in  a former  chapter,  noticed  and  characterized  those 
distinguished  persons  called  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,  whose  celebrity  falls  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century — men  not  so  much  marked  by  scientific  genius  as  by 
practical  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  appreciation  of  worldly 
affairs,  and  enjoying  a high  degree  of  political  respect  from 
their  fellow-citizens.  One  of  them,  however,  the  Milesian 
Thal£s,  claims  our  notice,  not  only  on  this  ground,  but  also 
as  the  earliest  known  name  in  the  long  line  of  Greek  scientific 
investigators.  His  life,  nearly  contemporary  with  that  of 
Solon,  belongs  seemingly  to  the  interval  about  640550  B.C. : 
the  stories  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (perhaps  borrowed  in 
part  from  the  Milesian  Hekataeus)  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
his  reputation,  for  wisdom  as  well  as  for  science,  continued 
to  be  very  great,  even  a century  after  his  death,  among  his 
fellow-citizens.  And  he  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  the  Greek  mind,  as  having  been  the  first  man  to 
depart  both  in  letter  and  spirit  from  the  Hesiodic  Thcogony, 


1 Polyaen.  v.  i,  i ; Cicero  de  Officiis,  ii.  7. 

1 Plutarch,  Philosophand.  cum  Principibus,  c.  3,  p.  778. 
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introducing  the  conception  of  substances  with  their  transfor- 
mations and  sequences,  in  place  of  that  string  of  persons  and 
quasi-human  attributes  which  had  animated  the  old  legendary 
world.  He  is  the  father  of  what  is  called  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophy, which  is  considered  as  lasting  from  his  time  down  to 
that  of  Sokrat£s.  Writers  ancient  as  well  as  modern  have 
professed  to  trace  a succession  of  philosophers,  each  one  the 
pupil  of  the  preceding,  between  these  two  extreme  epochs. 
But  the  appellation  is  in  truth  undefined  and  even  incorrect, 
since  nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  a school,  or  sect,  or 
succession  (like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  be  noticed 
presently)  can  be  made  out.  There  is  indeed  a ion|c  phiio- 
certain  general  analogy  in  the  philosophical  vein 
of  Thales,  Hippo,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  lucce“i011- 
Apollonia,  whereby  they  all  stand  distinguished  from  Xeno-- 
phanes  of  Elea,  and  his  successors  the  Eleatic  dialecticians 
Parmenides  and  Zeno ; but  there  are  also  material  differences 
between  their  respective  doctrines — no  two  of  them  holding 
the  same.  And  if  we  look  to  Anaximander  (the  person  next 
in  order  of  time  to  Thales),  as  well  as  to  Herakleitus,  we  find 
them  departing  in  a great  degree  even  from  that  character 
which  all  the  rest  have  in  common,  though  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  usually  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Ionic  philo- 
sophers. 

Of  the  old  legendary  and  polytheistic  conception  of  nature, 
which  Thales  partially  discarded,  we  may  remark  s io 
that  it  is  a state  of  the  human  mind  in  which  the 
problems  suggesting  themselves  to  be  solved,  and  >>yThal4s- 
the  machinery  for  solving  them,  bear  a fair  proportion  one 
to  the  other.  If  the  problems  be  vast,  indeterminate,  con- 
fused, and  derived  rather  from  the  hopes,  fears,  love,  hatred, 
astonishment,  &c.,  of  men,  than  from  any  genuine  desire  of 
knowledge — so  also  does  the  received  belief  supply  invisible 
agents  in  unlimited  number  and  with  every  variety  of  power 
and  inclination.  The  means  of  explanation  are  thus  multi- 
plied and  diversified  as  readily  as  the  phenomena  to  be 
explained.  Though  no  event  or  state  which  has  not  yet 
occurred  can  be  predicted,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  render- 
ing a plausible  account  of  every  thing  which  has  occurred  in 
the  past — of  any  and  all  things  alike.  Cosmogony,  and  the 
prior  ages  of  the  world,  were  conceived  as  a sort  of  personal 

F 2 
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history  with  intermarriages,  filiation,  quarrels,  and  other 
adventures,  of  these  invisible  agents ; among  whom  some 
one  or  more  were  assumed  as  unbegotten  and  self-existent — 
the  latter  assumption  being  a difficulty  common  to  all  systems 
of  cosmogony,  and  from  which  even  this  flexible  and  expan- 
sive hypothesis  is  not  exempt  Now  when  Thales  disengaged 
Grecian  philosophy  from  the  old  mode  of  explanation,  he  did 
not  at  the  same  time  disengage  it  from  the  old  problems 
and  matters  propounded  for  inquiry.  These  he  retained,  and 
transmitted  to  his  successors,  as  vague  and  vast  as  they  were 
at  first  conceived  ; and  so  they  remained,  though  with  some 
transformations  and  modifications,  together  with  many  new 
questions  equally  insoluble,  substantially  present  to  the 
Greeks  throughout  their  whole  history,  as  the  legitimate  pro- 
blems for  philosophical  investigation.  But  these  problems, 
adapted  only  to  the  old  elastic  system  of  polytheistic  ex- 
planation and  omnipresent  personal  agency,  became  utterly 
disproportioned  to  any  impersonal  hypotheses  such  as  those 
of  Thales  and  the  philosophers  after  him — whether  assumed 
physical  laws,  or  plausible  moral  and  metaphysical  dogmas, 
open  to  argumentative  attack,  and  of  course  requiring  the 
VMtpm-  like  defence.  To  treat  the  visible  world  as  a whole, 
vramy  and  inquire  when  and  how  it  began,  as  well  as  into 

solution.  all  its  past  changes — to  discuss  the  first  origin  of 

men,  animals,  plants,  the  sun,  the  stars,  &c. — to  assign  some 
comprehensive  reason,  why  motion  or  change  in  general  took 
place  in  the  universe — to  investigate  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  lay  down  some  systematic  relation 
between  them  and  the  gods — all  these  were  topics  admitting 
of  being  conceived  in  many  different  ways,  and  set  forth  with 
eloquent  plausibility ; but  not  reducible  to  any  solution  rest- 
ing on  scientific  evidence  or  commanding  steady  adherence 
under  a free  scrutiny.1 

At  the  time  when  the  power  of  scientific  investigation  was 
scanty  and  helpless,  the  problems  proposed  were  thus  such 


1 The  less  these  problems  are  adapted 
for  rational  solution,  the  more  nobly  do 
they  present  themselves  in  the  language  j 
of  a great  poet  : see  as  a specimen,  j 
Euripides,  Fragment  ioi,  ed  Dindorf.  1 

'OAfliot  5 <mc  rijv  i trropiat 
' F.<r\»  paBricriv,  voAirwr 


’Eire  mjgto«rv»7j,  fvqi*  etc  ait* ouv 
ripa£«ic 

'AAA*  adai-arov  KaBopUr  i^vefwf 
K 6<jhov  ayrjpai,  rrij  Tt  OVvitJTi) 

Kat  6 mj  teat  oirwc. 

Tote  6i  Toiovrotc  oiiitirxrr  a.'ioxp*>v 
* Kpywi-  fit Xtrrjn a 
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as  to  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  science  in  its  largest  compass. 
Gradually  indeed  subjects  more  special  and  limited,  and  upon 
which  experience  or  deductions  from  experience  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  were  added  to  the  list  of  qucesita,  and 
examined  with  profit  and  instruction.  But  the  old  problems, 
with  new  ones  alike  unfathomable,  were  never  eliminated, 
and  always  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  philosophical 
world.  Now  it  was  this  disproportion,  between  questions  to 
be  solved  and  means  of  solution,  which  gave  rise  to  that 
conspicuous  characteristic  of  Grecian  philosophy — the  anta- 
gonist force  of  suspensive  scepticism,  passing  in  some  minds 
into  a broad  negation  of  the  attainability  of  general  truth — 
which  it  nourished  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  ; commencing 
as  early  as  Xejiophan£s,  continuing  to  manifest  itself  seven 
centuries  afterwards  in  Asnesiddmus  and  Sextus  Empiricus, 
and  including  in  the  interval  between  these  two  extremes 
some  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  in  Greece.  The  present 
is  not  the  time  for  considering  these  Sceptics,  who  bear  an 
unpopular  name,  and  have  not  often  been  fairly  appreciated  ; 
the  more  so,  as  it  often  suited  the  purpose  of  men  themselves 
more  than  half  sceptical,  like  Sokrat£s  and  Plato,  one  cause 

1 . . , . . . the  vein  of 

to  denounce  professed  scepticism  with  indignation. 

_ . . . , . . , which  run* 

But  it  is  essential  to  bring  them  into  notice  at  the  thrush 
first  spring  of  Grecian  philosophy  under  Thales,  philosophy, 
because  the  circumstances  were  then  laid  which  so  soon 
afterwards  developed  them. 

Though  the  celebrity  of  Thales  in  antiquity  was  great  and 
universal,  scarcely  any  distinct  facts  were  known  respecting 
him  : it  is  certain  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing.  Extensive 
travels  in  Egypt  and  Asia  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  as  a 
general  fact  these  travels  are  doubtless  true,  since  no  other 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  then  open.  At  a time 
when  the  brother  of  the  Lesbian  Alkasus  was  serving  in  the 
Babylonian  army,  we  may  well  conceive  than  an  inquisitive 
Milesian  would  make  his  way  to  that  wonderful  city  wherein 
stood  the  temple-observatory  of  the  Chaldsean  priesthood. 
How  great  his  reputation  was  in  his  lifetime,  the  admiration 
expressed  by  his  younger  contemporary  Xenophanes  assures 
us ; and  Herakleitus,  in  the  next  generation,  a severe  judge 
of  all  other  philosophers,  spoke  of  him  with  similar  esteem. 
To  him  were  traced  by  the  Grecian  inquirers  of  the  fourth 
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century  B.C.,  the  first  beginnings  of  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  physiology  in  its  large  and  really  appropriate  sense,  the 
scientific  study  of  nature  : for  the  Greek  word  denoting  nature 
(<f>vai<i)  first  comes  into  comprehensive  use  about  this  time  (as 
I have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter  *)  with  its  derivatives 
physics  and  physiology,  as  distinguished  from  the  theology  of 
the  old  poets.  Little  stress  can  be  laid  on  those  elementary 
propositions  in  geometry  which  are  specified  as  discovered, 
or  as  first  demonstrated,  by  Thales — still  less  upon  the  solar 
eclipse  respecting  which  (according  to  Herodotus)  he  deter- 
Thaiss — mined  beforehand  the  year  of  occurrence.’  But  the 

ekmenfir  main  doctrine  of  his  physiology  (using  that  word  in 
fluid"  °r  c its  larger  Greek  sense)  is  distinctly  attested.  He 
stripped  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  primaeval  parents  of  the  gods 
in  the  Homeric  theogony,  of  their  personality  and  laid  down 
water,  or  fluid  substance,  as  the  single  original  element  from 
which  everything  came  and  into  which  everything  returned.1 * 3 * * 
The  doctrine  of  one  eternal  element,  remaining  always  the 
same  in  its  essence,  but  indefinitely  variable  in  its  manifesta- 
tions to  sense,  was  thus  first  introduced  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Grecian  public.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
reasons  by  which  Thal£s  supported  this  opinion,  nor  could 
even  Aristotle  do  more  than  conjecture  what  they  might  have 
been  ; but  one  of  the  statements  urged  on  behalf  of  it — that 
the  earth  itself  rested  on  water  * — we  may  safely  refer  to  the 
Milesian  himself,  for  it  would  hardly  have  been  advanced  at 
a later  age.  Moreover  Thales  is  reported  to  have  held,  that 
everything  was  living  and  full  of  gods  ; and  that  the  magnet, 
especially,  was  a living  thing.  Thus  the  gods,  as  far  as  we 
can  pretend  to  follow  opinions  so  very  faintly  transmitted, 
are  conceived  as  active  powers,  and  causes  of  changeful  mani- 
festation, attached  to  the  primaeval  substance ; 6 the  universe 
being  assimilated  to  an  organized  body  or  system. 

Respecting  Hippo — who  reproduced  the  theory  of  Thales 


1 Vol.  i.  ch.  xvi. 

J Diogen.  Laert.  i.  23  ; Herodot.  I. 

75  ; Apuleius,  Florid,  iv.  p.  144,  Bip. 

Proclus,  in  his  Commentary  on  Eu- 
clid, specifies  several  propositions  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Thales 

(Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  Philos,  ch. 

xxviii.  p.  11). 


* Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.  3 ; Plutarch, 

Placit.  Philos,  i.  3,  p.  875.  /(  CSo ror 

4«!<rl  Trima  clyai,  *al  tls  6 Sap  rarra  ira- 
KitaBai. 

* Aristotel.  ut  supra,  and  De  Coelo, 
ii.  13. 

* Aristotel.  De  Anima,  i.  2-5  ; Cicero, 
De  Lcgg.  ii.  1 1 ; Diogen.  Laert.  i.  24. 
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with  some  degree  of  generalization,  substituting,  in  place  of 
water,  moisture,  or  something  common  to  air  and  water 1 — 
we  do  not  know  whether  he  belonged  to  the  sixth  or  Anaii. 
the  fifth  century  B.C. : but  both  Anaximander,  Xeno-  mandcr- 
phanfis,  and  Pherekydfis  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century.  Anaximander  the  son  of  Praxiad£s  was  a native  of 
Miletus — Xenophanes,  a native  of  Kolophfin : the  former 
among  the  earliest  expositors  of  doctrine  in  prose,1  while  the 
latter  committed  his  opinions  to  the  old  medium  of  verse. 
Anaximander  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  philosophical 
problem,  while  he  materially  altered  the  hypothesis,  of  his 
predecessor  Thales.  Instead  of  the  primaeval  fluid  of  the 
latter,  he  supposed  a primaeval  principle,  without  any  actual 
determining  qualities  whatever,  but  including  all  qualities 
potentially,  and  manifesting  them  in  an  infinite  variety  from 
its  continually  self-changing  nature — a principle,  which  was 
nothing  in  itself,  yet  had  the  capacity  of  producing  any 
and  all  manifestations,  however  contrary  to  each  other3 — a 
primaeval  something,  whose  essence  it  was  to  be  eternally 
productive  of  different  phenomena — a sort  of  mathematical 
point,  which  counts  for  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  vigorous  in 
generating  lines  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired.  In 
this  manner  Anaximander  professed  to  give  a comprehensive 
explanation  of  change  in  general,  or  Generation  or  Destruction 


1 Aristotel.  Dc  Animd,  i.  2 ; Alex- 
ander Aphrodis.  in  Aristotel.  Metaphys. 

*•  3- 

1 Apollodorus,  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  had  before  him  some  brief  exposi- 
tory treatises  of  Anaximander  (Diogen. 
Lacrt.  ii.  2) : n«p!  hiatus,  rijt  n tptoSoy, 
n,pi  ray  ' AtAartuv  Kal  Ztpaipay  KOI  &AAa 
nyi.  Suidas,  V.  ’Aya^tuaySpos.  The- 
mistius,  Orat  xxv.  p.  317  : iOApfnitrt 
wpinat  uy  lapty  'EAA iyuy  Kbyov  i^tyty- 
Ktiv  wfpl  ivtrtut  avyytypapptvav. 

’ Irenaeus,  ii.  19  (14),  ap.  Brandis, 
Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Griech. 
Rom.  Philos,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  133 : “ Anaxi- 
mander hoc  quod  immensum  cst,  om- 
nium inilium  subjecit,  seminaliter  ha- 
bens  in  semetipso  omnium  genesin,  ex 
quo  immcnsos  mundos  constare  ait.” 
Aristotel.  Physic.  Auscult.  iii.  4,  p.  203 
Bek.  otSrt  yip  pin jy  abrb  oTAy  t«  tlyai 
(rb  ivtipoy),  oArt  &AKr)y  irwipxtiv  <*br<p 
Svyapuv,  w\A/y  it  ipxhy-  Aristotle  sub-  1 


1 jects  this  &¥ttpoy  to  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion, in  which  he  says  very  little  more 
about  Anaximander,  who  appears  to 
have  assumed  it  without  anticipating 
discussion  or  objections.  Whether 
Anaximander  called  his  irtipoy  di- 
vine, or  god,  as  Tennemann  (Gesch. 
d.  Philos.  1.  2,  p.  67)  and  Panxerbieter 
affirm  (ad  Diogenis  Apolloniat.  Frag- 
ment. c.  13,  p.  16),  I think  doubtful : 
this  is  rather  an  inference  which  Aris- 
totle elicits  from  his  language.  Yet  in 
another  passage,  which  is  difficult  to 
reconcile,  Aristotle  ascribes  to  Anaxi- 
mander, the  water-doctrine  of  Thales 
(Aristotel.  de  Xenophane,  p.  975,  (Bek). 

Anaximander  seems  to  have  followed 
speculations  analogous  to  that  of  Thales 
in  explaining  the  first  production  of  the 
human  race  (Plutarch,  l’lacit.  Philos,  v. 
19,  p.  908),  and  in  other  matters  (ibid, 
iii.  16,  p.  896). 
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— how  it  happened  that  one  sensible  thing  began  and  another 
ceased  to  exist — according  to  the  vague  problems  which  these 
early  inquirers  were  in  the  habit  of  setting  to  themselves.1 
He  avoided  that  which  the  first  philosophers  especially 
dreaded,  the  affirmation  that  generation  could  take  place 
out  of  Nothing ; yet  the  primaeval  Something  which  he 
supposed  was  only  distinguished  from  Nothing  by  possessing 
this  power  of  generation.  In  his  theory  he  passed  from  the 
province  of  physics  into  that  of  metaphysics.  He  first  intro- 
duced into  Grecian  philosophy  that  important  word  which 
signifies  a Beginning  or  a Principle,2  and  first  opened  that 
metaphysical  discussion,  which  was  carried  on  in  various  ways 
Problem  of  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
the  Many-  as  to  the  One  and  the  Many — the  Continuous  and 
the  Variable — that  which  exists  eternally,  as  distin- 
vanabie.  guished  from  that  which  comes  and  passes  away  in 
ever-changing  manifestations.  His  physiology  or  explanation 
of  Nature  thus  conducted  the  mind  into  a different  route  from 
that  suggested  by  the  hypothesis  of  Thales,  which  was  built 
upon  physical  considerations,  and  was  therefore  calculated  to 
suggest  and  stimulate  observations  of  physical  phenomena 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  or  confuting  it — while  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Anaximander  admitted  only  of  being  discussed 
dialectically,  or  by  reasonings  expressed  in  general  language ; 
reasonings,  sometimes  indeed  referring  to  experience  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  but  seldom  resting  on  it — and  never 
looking  out  for  it  as  a necessary  support  The  physical 
explanation  of  nature,  however,  once  introduced  by  Thales, 
although  deserted  by  Anaximander,  was  taken  up  by  Anaxi- 
menes and  others  afterwards,  and  reproduced  with  many 
divergences  of  doctrine — yet  always  more  or  less  entangled 
and  perplexed  with  metaphysical  additions,  since  the  two 
departments  were  never  clearly  parted  throughout  all  Grecian 
philosophy. 

Of  these  subsequent  physical  philosophers  I shall  speak 
hereafter:  at  present  I confine  myself  to  the  thinkers  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  among  whom  Anaximander  stands  pro- 


1 Aristotel.  De  Generat.  ct  Destruct.  I pare  Physic.  Auscultat.  i.  4,  p.  187,  Bek. 
c*  3»  P*  3*7*  Bek.  b pd\i<rra  <po&ovp*yoi  | 3 Simplicius  in  Aristotel.  Phvsic.  fol. 

8i€TtA«<7a*'  ot  npwroi  tpi\oao<prjffavrtsy  rb  6,  32.  irpuros  airrbs  ’A PXV*  by op.de a 1 
4k  pytityhs  yivfffdai  irpoirrdpxovTOS  : com-  rb  {nroKtiptvoy. 
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minent,  not  as  the  follower  of  Thales,  but  as  the  author  of  an 
hypothesis  both  new  and  tending  in  a different  direction.  It 
was  not  merely  as  the  author  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  that 
Anaximander  enlarged  the  Greek  mind  and  roused  the  powers 
of  thought : we  find  him  also  mentioned  as  distinguished  in 
astronomy  and  geometry.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  establish  a sun-dial  in  Greece,  to  construct  a sphere,  and  to 
explain  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ; 1 how  far  such  alleged 
authorship  really  belongs  to  him,  we  cannot  be  certain — but 
there  is  one  step  of  immense  importance  which  he  is  clearly 
affirmed  to  have  made.  He  was  the  first  to  compose  a 
treatise  on  the  geography  of  the  land  and  sea  within  his 
cognizance,  and  to  construct  a chart  or  map  founded  there- 
upon— seemingly  a tablet  of  brass.  Such  a novelty,  wondrous 
even  to  the  rude  and  ignorant,  was  calculated  to  stimulate 
powerfully  inquisitive  minds,  and  from  it  may  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  Grecian  rational  geography — not  the  least 
valuable  among  the  contributions  of  this  people  to  the  stock 
of  human  knowledge. 

Xenophanes  of  Kolophon,  somewhat  younger  than  Anaxi- 
mander, and  nearly  contemporary  with  Pythagoras  Xcnophinfa 
(seemingly  from  about  570480  B.C.),  migrated  from  mm.-  ihe 
Kolophon 2 to  Zankie  and  Katana  in  Sicily  and  Elea  SKr'  ° 
in  Italy,  soon  after  the  time  when  Ionia  became  mender, 
subject  to  the  Persians  (540530  B.C.).  He  was  the  founder  of 
what  is  called  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers — a real 
school,  since  it  appears  that  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Melissus, 
pursued  and  developed,  in  a great  degree,  the  train  of  specu- 
lation which  had  been  begun  by  Xenophanes — doubtless 
with  additions  and  variations  of  their  own,  but  especially  with 
a dialectic  power  which  belongs  to  the  age  of  Perikles,  and  is 
unknown  in  the  sixth  century  B.c.  He  was  the  author  of 
more  than  one  poem  of  considerable  length,  one  on  the 
foundation  of  Kolophon  and  another  on  that  of  Elea  ; besides 
his  poem  on  Nature,  wherein  his  philosophical  doctrines  were 
set  forth.3  His  manner  appears  to  have  been  controversial 
and  full  of  asperity  towards  antagonists.  But  what  is  most 


1 Diogen,  Laert.  ii.  81,  2.  He  agreed 

with  Thales  in  maintaining  that  the 
earth  was  stationary  (AristotcL  de  Ccelo, 

ii.  13,  p.  295,  cd.  Bckk.). 


’ Diogen.  I-aert.  ix.  1 8. 

3 Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  22 ; Stobaeus, 
Edog.  I’hys.  i.  p.  294. 
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remarkable  is  the  plain-spoken  manner  in  which  he  declared 
himself  against  the  popular  religion,  and  in  which  he  denounced 
as  abominable  the  descriptions  of  the  gods  given  by  Homer 
and  Hesiod.1  He  is  said  to  have  controverted  the  doctrines 
both  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras : this  is  probable  enough  ; but 
he  seems  to  have  taken  his  start  from  the  philosophy  of 
Anaximander — not  however  to  adopt  it,  but  to  reverse  it — 
and  to  set  forth  an  opinion  which  we  may  call  its  contrary. 
Nature,  in  the  conception  of  Anaximander,  consisted  of  a 
Something  having  no  other  attribute  except  the  unlimited 
power  of  generating  and  cancelling  phaenomenal  changes  : in 
this  doctrine  the  Something  or  Substratum  existed  only  in 
and  for  those  changes,  and  could  not  be  said  to  exist  at  all 
in  any  other  sense : the  Permanent  was  thus  merged  and  lost 
in  the  Variable — the  One  in  the  Many.  Xenophanes  laid 
down  the  exact  opposite : he  conceived  Nature  as  one  un- 
changeable and  indivisible  Whole,  spherical,  animated,  endued 
with  reason,  and  penetrated  by  or  indeed  identical  with  God. 
He  denied  the  objective  reality  of  all  change,  or  generation, 
or  destruction,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  only 
changes  or  modifications  in  the  percipient,  and  perhaps 
different  in  one  percipient  and  another.  That  which  exists 
(he  maintained)  could  not  have  been  generated,  nor  could  it 
ever  be  destroyed  : there  was  neither  real  generation  nor  real 
destruction  of  anything;  but  that  which  men  took  for  such 
was  the  change  in  their  own  feelings  and  ideas.  He  thus 
recognised  the  Permanent  without  the  Variable2 — the  One 
without  the  Many.  And  his  treatment  of  the  received 
religious  creed  was  in  harmony  with  such  physical  or  meta- 
physical hypothesis  ; for  while  he  held  the  whole  of  nature  to 


1 Sextus  Empiricus,  adv.  M a them, 
ix.  193- 

* Aristot.  Mctaphys.  i.  p.  986,  Bek. 
H* V0$>d*'7J*  Si  TpVTOS  tovtcov  i y l <r  a s, 
ovBiv  5i tocupiiviotv,  ovSi  rys  <pvo *u>$  rov- 
to >v  ( rov  Kurd  rbv  \6yov  iybs  Kal  rov 
Kard  ri)v  CAtjv)  ouStrtpas  tone*  0iy* iv,  I 
aAA*  *is  rby  SA ov  oupavby  dxo0A*ipas  rb 
tv  rival  <prtoi  roy  6*6y. 

Plutarch,  ap.  Eusebium  Pncparat. 
Evangel,  i.  8.  ZevoQdvrjs  yi  & KoAo<pu>vtos 
iblav /j.«yrtyabSby  wtirop*vfi*voi  Kal  trapij A- 
A axvtav  ire ivras  robs  Trpotipripi*vovs}  ofrr * 
y*v*oiv  oUt * <p0opdv  diroAtnm,  dAA*  rivai 


A«7«i  t&  rav  4 *1  Spoiov.  Compare  Ti- 
mon  ap.  Sext.  Empiric.  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp. 
i.  224,  225.  tSoyfidn^*  Si  6 Ef yo^dyrjs 

wapa  rds  t wy  4AA tcv  dvBpwicuv  rcpoA^tis, 
tv  * Tvai  rb  ray,  Kal  rbv  6*by  ovpxpvrj  rotr 
vaoiv'  *Tyai  Si  (r<f>aipo*iSi)  Kal  dicaBrj  Kal 
i a pudf}  Aistov  Kal  A oyiKiv  (Aristot.  dc 
Xcnoph.  c.  3,  p.  977,  Bek.).  ,ASvvar6y 
< prjoiv  {&  "Zevoqidvris)  *lva  1,  *T  n 4<rrlvt 
y*y*o0ai , &c. 

One  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
all  the  arguments  ascribed  to  Xeno- 

f>hanes  in  the  short  but  obscure  treatise 
ast  quoted  really  belong  to  him. 
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be  God,  without  parts  or  change,  he  at  the  same  time  pro- 
nounced the  popular  gods  to  be  entities  of  subjective  fancy, 
imagined  by  men  after  their  own  model:  if  oxen  or  lions 
were  to  become  religious  (he  added),  they  would  in  like 
manner  provide  for  themselves  gods  after  their  respective 
shapes  and  characters.1 *  This  hypothesis,  which  TheFJeaoc 
seemed  to  set  aside  altogether  the  study  of  the  a 

sensible  world  as  a source  of  knowledge,  was  ex-  ^gn°;X'°K" 
pounded  briefly,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  obscurely 
and  rudely,  by  Xenophanes ; at  least  we  may  infer 
thus  much  from  the  slighting  epithet  applied  to  him  JjJ'cSSmi 
by  Aristotle.*  But  his  successors,  Parmenides  and  »p«uUtiun- 
Zeno,  in  the  succeeding  century,  expanded  it  considerably, 
supported  it  with  extraordinary  acuteness  of  dialectics,  and 
even  superadded  a second  part,  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
sense — though  considered  only  as  appearances,  not  partaking 
in  the  reality  of  the  One  Ens — were  yet  explained  by  a new 
physical  hypothesis ; so  that  they  will  be  found  to  exercise 
great  influence  over  the  speculations  both  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  We  discover  in  Xenophanes,  moreover,  a vein  of 
scepticism,  and  a mournful  despair  as  to  the  attainability 
of  certain  knowledge,3  which  the  nature  of  his  philosophy  was 
well-calculated  to  suggest,  and  in  which  the  sillograph  Timon 
of  the  third  century  B.C.,  who  seems  to  have  spoken  of  Xeno- 
phanes better  than  of  most  of  the  other  philosophers,  power- 
fully sympathised. 

The  cosmogony  of  Pherckydfis  of  Syrus,  contemporary  of 
Anaximander  and  among  the  teachers  of  Pytha- 

_ . Fhcrckydfis. 

goras,  seems,  according  to  the  fragments  preserved, 
a combination  of  the  old  legendary  fancies  with  Orphic 
mysticism,4  and  probably  exercised  little  influence  over  the 
subsequent  course  of  Grecian  philosophy.  By  what  has  been 
said  of  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Xenophanes,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sixth  century  B.c.  witnessed  the  opening  of 
several  of  those  roads  of  intellectual  speculation  which  the 


1 Clemens  Alexand.  Stromat.  v.  p. 

601,  vii.  p.  71 1. 

• Aristot.  Metaphysic,  i.  5,  p.  986, 
Bek.  utKpbr  aypoiKOrepat. 

* Xenophanes,  Fr.  xiv.  ed.  Mullach  ; 
Sextus  Empiric,  adv.  Mathematicos, 


vii.  49-1 10 ; and  Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp.  i. 
224 ; Plutarch  adv.  Coldten.  p.  1114: 
compare  Karstcn  ad  Parmcnidis  Frag- 
menta,  p.  146. 

‘ See  Brandis,  Handbuch  dcr  Gricch. 
Rom.  Philosophie,  ch.  xxii. 
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later  philosophers  pursued  farther,  or  at  least  from  which  they 
branched  off.  Before  the  year  500  B.c.  many  interesting 
questions  were  thus  brought  into  discussion,  which  Solon, 
who  died  about  558  B.C.,  had  never  heard  of — just  as  he  may 
probably  never  have  seen  the  map  of  Anaximander.  But 
neither  of  these  two  distinguished  men — Anaximander  or 
Xenophanes — was  anything  more  than  a speculative  inquirer. 
The  third  eminent  name  of  this  century,  of  whom  I am  now 
about  to  speak — Pythagoras,  combined  in  his  character  dis- 
parate elements  which  require  rather  a longer  development. 

Pythagoras  was  founder  of  a brotherhood,  originally  brought 
together  by  a religious  influence,  and  with  observances  ap- 
proaching to  monastic  peculiarity — working  in  a direction  at 
once  religious,  political,  and  scientific,  and  exercising  for  some 
time  a real  political  ascendency, — but  afterwards  banished 
from  government  and  state  affairs  into  a sectarian  privacy 
with  scientific  pursuits,  not  without  however  still  producing 
some  statesmen  individually  distinguished.  Amidst  the  mul- 
tude  of  false  and  apocryphal  statements  which  circulated  in 
antiquity  respecting  this  celebrated  man,  we  find  a few 
important  facts  reasonably  attested  and  deserving  credence. 
History  of  He  was  a native  of  Samos,1  son  of  an  opulent 
Pythagoras.  merchant  named  Mnfisarchus,  — or,  according  to 
some  of  his  later  and  more  fervent  admirers,  of  Apollo  : born 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  or 
580  B.C.  On  the  many  marvels  recounted  respecting  his 
youth  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Among  them  may  be 
numbered  his  wide-reaching  travels,  said  to  have  been  pro- 
longed for  nearly  thirty  years,  to  visit  the  Arabians,  the 
Syrians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Chaldseans,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Gallic  Druids.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
really  visited  Egypt2 — perhaps  also  Phenicia  and  Babylon, 


1 HcrodoL  iv.  95.  The  place  of  his  , 
nativity  is  certain  from  Herodotus,  but  : 
even  this  fact  was  differently  stated  by 
other  authors,  who  called  him  a Tyrr- 
henian of  Lemnos  or  Imbros  (Porphyry, 
Vit.  Pythag.  c.  1-10),  a Syrian,  a l’hli-  ( 
asian,  &c. 

Cicero  (De  Repub.  ii.  15:  compare 
Livy,  i.  18)  censures  the  chronological 
blunder  of  those  who  made  Pythagoras 
the  preceptor  of  Nuuia  ; which  cer- 


tainly is  a remarkable  illustration  how 
much  confusion  prevailed  among  literary 
men  of  antiquity  about  the  dates  of 
events  even  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
Ovid  follows  this  story  without  hesita- 
tion : see  Metaraorph.  xv.  60,  with 
Burmann’s  note. 

J Cicero  de  Fin.  v.  29  ; Diogen. 
Laert.  viii.  3 ; Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638 ; 
Alexander  I’olyhistor  ap.  Cynl.  cont. 
Julian,  iv.  p.  128,  ed.  Spanh.  (For  the 
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then  Chaldaean  and  independent.  At  the  time  when  he  saw 
Egypt,  between  560540  B.C.,  about  one  century  earlier  than 
Herodotus,  it  was  under  Amasis,  the  last  of  its  own  kings, 
with  its  peculiar  native  character  yet  unimpaired  by  foreign 
conquest,  and  only  slightly  modified  by  the  admission  during 
the  preceding  century  of  Grecian  mercenary  troops  and  traders. 
The  spectacle  of  Egyptian  habits,  the  conversation  of  the 
priests,  and  the  initiation  into  various  mysteries  or  secret 
rites  and  stories  not  accessible  to  the  general  public,  may 
very  naturally  have  impressed  the  mind  of  Pythagoras,  and 
given  him  that  turn  for  mystic  observance,  asceticism,  and 
peculiarity  of  diet  and  clothing,  which  manifested  itself  from 
the  same  cause  among  several  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
which  was  not  a common  phenomenon  in  the  primitive  Greek 
religion.  Besides  visiting  Egypt,  Pythagoras  is  also  said  to 
have  profited  by  the  teaching  of  Thales,  of  Anaximander, 
and  of  Pherekydfis  of  Syros : 1 amidst  the  towns  of  Ionia  he 
would  moreover  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
many  Greek  navigators  who  had  visited  foreign  countries, 
especially  Italy  and  Sicily.  His  mind  seems  to  have  been 
acted  upon  and  impelled  by  this  combined  stimulus, — partly 
towards  an  imaginative  and  religious  vein  of  speculation,  with 
a life  of  mystic  observance, — partly  towards  that  active  exer- 
cise, both  of  mind  and  body,  which  the  genius  of  an  Hellenic 
community  so  naturally  tended  to  suggest. 

Of  the  personal  doctrines  or  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  whom 
we  must  distinguish  from  Philolaus  and  the  subse- 
quent  Pythagoreans,  we  have  little  certain  knowledge,  meter  and 
though  doubtless  the  first  germ  of  their  geometry, 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  &c.,  must  have  proceeded  from  him. 
But  that  he  believed  in  the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration 
of  the  souls  of  deceased  men  into  other  men  as  well  as  into 
animals,  we  know,  not  only  by  other  evidence,  but  also  by  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporary,  the  philosopher  Xenophanes 
of  Elea.  Pythagoras,  seeing  a dog  beaten  and  hearing  him 
howl,  desired  the  striker  to  desist,  saying — “ It  is  the  soul  of 


vast  reach  of  his  supposed  travels,  see  ix.  35. 

Porphyry,  Vit.  Pythag.  II;  Jamblic.  • 1 The  connexion  of  Pythagoras  with 

14,  seqq.  j Pherekydes  is  noticed  by  Aristoxenus, 

The  same  extensive  journeys  arc  as-  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  1 18,  viii.  2 ; Cicero 
cribed  to  Demokritus,  Diogen.  Laert.  1 dc  Divinat.  i.  13. 
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a friend  of  mine,  whom  I recognised  by  his  voice.”  This — 
together  with  the  general  testimony  of  Hfirakleitus,  that 
Pythagoras  was  a man  of  extensive  research  and  acquired 
instruction,  but  artful  for  mischief  and  destitute  of  sound 
judgement — is  all  that  we  know  about  him  from  contempora- 
ries. Herodotus,  two  generations  afterwards,  while  he  con- 
ceives the  Pythagoreans  as  a peculiar  religious  order,  intimates 
that  both  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras  had  derived  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis  from  Egypt,  but  had  pretended  to  it 
as  their  own  without  acknowledgement.1  Pythagoras  com- 
bines the  character  of  a sophist  (a  man  of  large  observation, 
and  clever,  ascendent,  inventive  mind — the  original  sense  of 
the  word  Sophist,  prior  to  the  polemics  of  the  Platonic  school, 
and  the  only  sense  known  to  Herodotus),3  with  that  of  an 
inspired  teacher,  prophet,  and  worker  of  miracles, — approaching 
to  and  sometimes  even  confounded  with  the  gods, — and  em- 
ploying all  these  gifts  to  found  a new  special  order  of  brethren 
bound  together  by  religious  rites  and  observances  peculiar  to 


1 Xenophanes,  Fragm.  7,  ed.  Schnei- 
dewin  ; Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  36 : com- 
pare Aulus  Gellius,  iv.  1 1 (we  must  re- 
mark that  this  or  a like  doctrine  is  not 
peculiar  to  Pythagoreans,  but  believed 
by  the  poet  Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  68,  and 
Fragment,  Thren.  x.,  as  well  as  by  the 
philosopher  Pherekydes,  Porphyrius  de 
Antro  Nympharum,  c.  31). 

Kcu  wort  piiv  <rryt£«Ai£o^«V©v  trrvAa*«K  irapioura 
♦a<ri v cirourrctpai,  *ai  r<>$«  <f>a< T0ai  *iroc— 
IlatVai,  fiifSi  pdrrif-  tvtiij  <f>iAor  aytpof  «< m 
T*J*'  «lwk. 

Consult  also  Sextus  Empiricus,  viii. 
286,  as  to  the  icoiyuyia  between  gods, 
toen,  and  animals,  believed  both  by 
Pythagoras  and  Empcdoklcs.  That 
Herodotus  (ii.  123)  alludes  to  Orpheus 
and  Pythagoras,  though  refraining  de- 
signedly from  mentioning  names,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt : compare  ii. 
81  ; also  Aristotle,  de  Anima,  i.  3,  23. 

The  testimony  of  Herakleitus  is  con- 
tained in  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii.  6,  ix. 
1.  'HpaxAuros  yovy  6 (pvoiKbt  povavoux  1 
Kiapayt  Kai  (pi jer  Uvdaydpijt  Mvrjadpxou 
iarapll)y  f)<TKT}rrty  ivdpdnruy  pdAurra  vde- 
T»v,  Kai  ixAt^dtuvos  ravraf  tAs  irvyypa- 
<pat,  (rorbaaTo  iavrov  tr  o (plyv,  w 0 A u- 
p a 6 i 7]  y,  k a k 0 t t \v  t ri  v.  Again,  no- 
A vpaSlij  v6ov  oil  SibdaKti'  'HatoSuy  yap 
hv  iSlSa(i  Kai  Tlv^aydprjy,  audit  Si  Hero- 


< pdvtd  t ( Kai  'Y-xaraiOy. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  conceives  Xenophanes 
as  having  intended  in  the  passage  above 
cited  to  treat  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
tempsychosis “ with  deserved  ridicule  ” 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  162). 
Religious  opinions  arc  so  apt  to  appear 
ridiculous  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
them,  that  such  a suspicion  is  not  un- 
natural ; yet  I think,  if  Xenophanes 
had  been  so  disposed,  he  would  have 
found  more  ridiculous  examples  among 
the  many  which  this  doctrine  might 
suggest.  Indeed  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible to  present  the  metempsychosis  in 
a more  touching  or  respectable  point  of 
view  than  that  which  the  lines  of  his 
poem  set  forth.  The  particular  animal 
selected  is  that  one  between  whom  and 
man  the  sympathy  is  most  marked 
and  reciprocal,  while  the  doctrine  is 
made  to  enforce  a practical  lesson 
against  cruelty. 

1 Herodot.  i.  29,  ii.  49,  iv.  95.  'EAA^- 
vuiv  oil  rf  AffOtyttrrdrtp  oopurTT)  Ilvda- 
yipp.  Hippokrates  distinguishes  the 
aopiarbt  from  the  iirrpSi,  though  both 
of  them  had  handled  the  subject  of 
medicine— the  special  from  the  general 
habits  of  investigation.  (Hippokrates, 
n«pl  ipxatyt  lirrpiKV*,  c.  20,  vol.  i.  p. 
620,  Littre.) 
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themselves.  In  his  prominent  vocation,  analogous  to  that 
of  Epimenid£s,  Orpheus,  or  Melampus,  he  appears  as  the 
revealer  of  a mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples 
above  the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to  the 
favour  of  the  gods  ; the  Pythagorean  life,  like  the  Orphic  life,1 
being  intended  as  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  brotherhood 
— approached  only  by  probation  and  initiatory  ceremonies, 
which  were  adapted  to  select  enthusiasts  rather  than  to  an 
indiscriminate  crowd — and  exacting  entire  mental  devotion 
to  the  master.’  In  these  lofty  pretensions  the  Agrigentine 
Empedoklds  seems  to  have  greatly  copied  him,  though  with 
some  varieties,  about  half  a century  afterwards.3  While  Aris- 
totle tells  us  that  the  Krotoniates  identified  Pythagoras  with 
the  Hyperborean  Apollo,  the  satirical  Timon  pronounced  him 
to  have  been  “a  juggler  of  solemn  speech,  engaged  in  fishing 
for  men.”*  This  is  the  same  character,  looked  at  from  the 
different  points  of  view  of  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever. 
There  is  however  no  reason  for  regarding  Pythagoras  as  an 
impostor,  because  experience  seems  to  show,  that  while  in 
certain  ages  it  is  not  difficult  for  a man  to  persuade  others 
that  he  is  inspired,  it  is  still  less  difficult  for  him  to  contract 
the  same  belief  himself. 

Looking  at  the  general  type  of  Pythagoras,  as  conceived  by 
witnesses  in  and  nearest  to  his  own  age — Xenophanes,  Hera- 
kleitus,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Isokrates 5 we  find  in  him 


* See  Lobeck’s  learned  and  valuable 
treatise,  Aglaophamus,  Orphica,  lib.  ii. 
pp.  247,  698,  900  ; also  Plato,  Legg. 
vi.  782,  and  Euripid.  Hippo!.  946. 

1 Plato's  conception  of  Pythagoras 
(Republ.  x.  p.  600)  depicts  him  as  some- 
thing not  unlike  SL  Benedict,  or  St. 
Francis,  (or  St.  Elias,  as  some  Carme- 
lites have  tried  to  make  out  : see  Kuster 
ad  Jamblich.  c.  3) — 'AAAA  81),  «i  jr) ) typa- 
1 rla,  18; a na\v  ijyopuy  vaiScfat  avr8r 
Xiytrai^O/jnjpot  yf cr0ai,  01  iicttyoy  t]yd~ 
•jruy  iwX  trvyovaiif  gal  rots  vtrripou  88 &y 
viva  &'tov  TapJ&otray  'Optipitchv  Storsp 
llvBayipas  atnis  r«  luuptpiyrsts  irl 
Toirrtp  iryairb<hn,  leal  0!  vartpav  fn  «al 
yvy  n uBayopitoy  r pentby  isroyopJt^ovrts 
too  &lov  8ia$av<i 1 trp  SaKoumy  slycu  iv 
VOII  8AA0H. 

The  description  of  Melampus  given 
in  Herodot.  ii.  49,  very  much  fills  up 
the  idea  of  Pythagoras,  as  derived 


from  ii.  81-123,  and  iv.  95,  Pythagoras, 
os  well  as  Melampus,  was  said  to  have 
pretended  to  divination  and  prophecy 
(Cicero,  DivinaL  i.  3,  46 ; Porphyr. 
Vit  Pyth.  c.  29  : compare  Krische,  De 
Societate  a Pythagori  in  urbe  Crotoni- 
alarum  condili  Commentatio,  ch.  v.  p. 
72.  Gottingen,  1831). 

* Brandis,  Ilandbuch  der  Geschichte 
der  Griechisch.  Rom.  Philosophic,  part 
i.  sect,  xlvii.  p.  191. 

4 .‘Elian,  V.  H.  ii.  26  ; Jamblichus, 
Vit.  Pyth.  c.  31,  140;  Porphryry,  Vit. 
Pyth.  c.  20;  Diodorus,  Fragm,  lib.  x. 
vol.  iv.  p.  56,  Wess. : — Timon  ap. 
Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  36 ; and  Plutarch, 
Numa,  c.  8. 

IIuSa yppqy  TI  ym rm  airooA irovr'  hri  8of ay 

th ipp  to’  avBpotltutv.  atpytsyopijs  baptorqv. 

* Isokrates,  Busiris,  p.  402,  cd. 
Auger,  lluBayilpas  i Zduios,  itpioiiptyos 
tls  Atyvrroy,  xal  paO-rjr'ttt  TWV  itpiur 
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chiefly  the  religious  missionary  and  schoolmaster,  with  little  of 
the  politician.  His  efficiency  in  the  latter  character, 
more  a originally  subordinate,  first  becomes  prominent  in 
“cl  those  glowing  fancies  which  the  later  Pythagoreans 
a politician  communicated  to  Aristoxenus  and  Dikaearchus.  The 
caicffidcmy  primitive  Pythagoras  is  inspired  by  the  gods  to  re- 
by'ialer'  veal  a newr  mode  of  life  1 — the  Pythagorean  life — 
witnesses.  ancj  to  promise  divine  favour  to  a select  and  docile 
few  as  the  recompense  of  strict  ritual  obedience,  of  austere 
self-control,  and  of  laborious  training,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental.  To  speak  with  confidence  of  the  details  of  his 
training,  ethical  or  scientific,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
promulgated,  is  impossible  ; for  neither  he  himself  nor  any  of 
his  disciples  anterior  to  Philolaus  (who  was  separated  from 
him  by  about  one  intervening  generation)  left  any  memorials 
in  writing.2  Numbers  and  lines,  studied  partly  in  their  own 
mutual  relations,  partly  under  various  symbolising  fancies, 
presented  themselves  to  him  as  the  primary  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  universe,  and  as  a sort  of  magical  key  to  phe- 
nomena, physical  as  well  as  moral.  Such  mathematical 
tendencies  in  his  teaching,  expanded  by  Pythagoreans  his 
successors,  and  coinciding  partly  also  (as  has  been  before 
stated)  with  the  studies  of  Anaximander  and  Thalfis,  acquired 
more  and  more  development,  so  as  to  become  one  of  the  most 


yevipevos,  t4\v  re  jv  tf>i\o(ro<p(a v *pw- 

ros  els  "EAAi}ras  iicifXHTe,  Kal  rh  irepl  r«k* 
Oufflas  Kal  r&s  aytarelas  Iv  rots  iepoTs 
4-wi<f>ayear*pov  r&v  tfAA a>v  ionrovZatxe. 

Compare  Aristotel.  Magn.  Moralia, 
i.  i,  about  Pythagoras  as  an  ethical 
teacher.  Demokritus,  bom  about  460 
B.C.,  wrote  a treatise  (now  lost)  respect-  j 
ing  Pythagoras,  whom  he  greatly  ad- 
mired : as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  would 
seem  that  he  too  must  have  considered 
Pythagoras  as  an  ethical  teacher  (Dio* 
gen.  Laert.  ix.  38  j Mullach,  Demo- 
criti  Fragmenta,  lib.  ii.  p.  1 13 ; Cicero 
de  Orator,  iii.  15). 

1 Jamblichus,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  64,  115, 

1 51.  199:  see  also  the  idea  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras,  of  divine  inspirations  coming 
on  men  (hrtwota  irapi  rov  8a ifwvlov). 
Aristoxenus  apud  Stobaeum,  Eclog. 
Physic,  p.  206 ; Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  32. 

Meiners  renders  it  probable  that  the 
stories  respecting  the  miraculous  powers 
and  properties  of  Pythagoras  got  into 


circulation  either  during  his  lifetime,  or 
at  least  not  long  after  his  death  (Ge- 
schichte  der  Wissenschaften,  B.  iii.  vol. 
1 pp.  50*,  505). 

* Respecting  Fhilolaus,  see  the 
valuable  collection  of  his  fragments, 
and  commentary  on  them,  by  Boeckh 
(Philolaus  des  Pythagoreers  Lcben, 
Berlin,  1819).  That  Philolaus  was  the 
first  who  composed  a work  on  Pytha- 
gorean science,  and  thus  made  it  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  brotherhood — 
among  others  to  Plato — appears  well- 
established  (Boeckh,  Philolaus,  p.  22  ; 
Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  15-55  » Jambli- 
chus, c.  1 19).  Simmias  and  Kebes, 
fellow-disciples  of  Plato  under  Sokrates, 
had  held  intercourse  with  Philolaus  at 
Thebes  (Plato,  Phaedon,  p.  61),  per- 
haps about  420  B.c.  The  Pythagorean 
) brotherhood  had  then  been  dispersed 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  though  the 
attachment  of  its  members  to  each  other 
seems  to  have  continued  long  afterwards. 
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glorious  and  profitable  manifestations  of  Grecian  intellect. 
Living  as  Pythagoras  did  at  a time  when  the  stock  of  expe- 
rience was  scanty,  the  licence  of  hypothesis  unbounded,  and 
the  process  of  deduction  without  rule  or  verifying  test — he 
was  thus  fortunate  enough  to  strike  into  that  track  of  geo- 
metry and  arithmetic,  in  which,  from  data  of  experience  few, 
simple,  and  obvious,  an  immense  field  of  deductive  and  veri- 
fiable investigation  may  be  travelled  over.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  remark,  however,  that  in  his  mind  this  track,  which 
now  seems  so  straightforward  and  well-defined,  was  clouded 
by  strange  fancies  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  and 
from  which  it  was  but  partially  cleared  by  his  successors. 

Of  his  spiritual  training  much  is  said,  though  not  upon  very 
good  authority : we  hear  of  his  memorial  discipline,  his  mon- 
astic self-scrutiny,  his  employment  of  music  to  soothe  dis- 
orderly passions,1 *  his  long  novitiate  of  silence,  his  knowledge 
of  physiognomy  which  enabled  him  to  detect  even  h:«  ethical 
without  trial  unworthy  subjects,  his  peculiar  diet,  and  ptubaXfp 
his  rigid  care  for  sobriety  as  well  as  for  bodily  vigour,  "o  aii'tiU 
He  is  also  said  to  have  inculcated  abstinence  from  hu  order, 
animal  food  ; a feeling  so  naturally  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  metempsychosis,  that  we  may  well  believe  him  to 
have  entertained  it,  as  Empedokles  also  did  after  him.*  It  is 
certain  that  there  were  peculiar  observances,  and  probably  a 
certain  measure  of  self-denial,  embodied  in  the  Pythagorean 
life.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  certain  that  the 
members  of  the  order  cannot  have  been  all  subjected  to 
the  same  diet,  or  training,  or  studies  ; for  Milo  the  Krotoniate 
was  among  them,3  the  strongest  man  and  the  unparalleled 


1 Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  384, 
ad  fin.  Quintilian.  Instit.  Oratt.  ix.  4. 

* Empedokles,  ap.  Aristot.  Rhetoric, 
i.  14,  2 ; Sextus  Empiric,  ix.  127  ; Plu- 
tarch, De  Esu  Camium,  p.  993,  996, 
997 ; where  he  puts  Pythagoras  and 
Empedokles  together,  as  having  both 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
and  both  prohibited  the  eating  of  animal 
food.  Empedokles  supposed  that  plants 
hail  souls,  and  that  the  souls  of  human 
beings  passed  after  death  into  plants  as 
well  as  into  animals.  “ I have  been 
myself  heretofore  (said  he)  a bov,  a 
girl,  a shrub,  a bird,  and  a fish  of  the 
sea.” 

VOL.  IV. 


yiy  yop  wot'  iyto  ytyifiifr  woupof  r»  wopy  r*. 
Sdju-'K  T*.  otwwoc  T«  cat  oAbr  itiwvp os 

(Diogen.  L.  viii.  77  ; Sturz.  ad  Empe- 
dokl.  Frag.  p.  466.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  affirmed  that  he  had  been  not 
only  Euphorbus  in  the  Grecian  army 
before  Troy,  but  also  a tradesman,  a 
courtezan,  &c.,  and  various  other  human 
characters,  before  his  actual  existence ; 
he  did  not  however  extend  the  same 
intercommunion  to  plants,  in  any  case. 

The  abstinence  from  animal  food  was 
an  Orphic  precept  as  well  as  a Pytha- 
gorean (Aristophan.  Ran.  1032). 

* Strabo,  vi.  p.  263 ; Diog.  L.  xiii. 
40. 
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wrestler  of  his  age — who  cannot  possibly  have  dispensed  with 
animal  food  and  ample  diet  (even  setting  aside  the  tales  about 
his  voracious  appetite),  and  is  not  likely  to  have  bent  his 
attention  on  speculative  study.  Probably  Pythagoras  did  not 
enforce  the  same  bodily  or  mental  discipline  on  all,  or  at  least 
knew  when  to  grant  dispensations.  The  order,  as  it  first 
stood  under  him,  consisted  of  men  different  both  in  tempera- 
ment and  aptitude,  but  bound  together  by  common  religious 
observances  and  hopes,  common  reverence  for  the  master,  and 
mutual  attachment  as  well  as  pride  in  each  other’s  success. 
It  must  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  Pythagoreans  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  who  had  no  communion  with  wrestlers, 
and  comprised  only  ascetic,  studious  men,  generally  recluse, 
though  in  some  cases  rising  to  political  distinction.  The  suc- 
cession of  these  Pythagoreans,  never  very  numerous,  seems  to 
have  continued  until  about  300  B.C.,  and  then  nearly  died  out  ; 
being  superseded  by  other  schemes  of  philosophy  more  suited 
to  cultivated  Greeks  of  the  age  after  Sokrates.  But  during 
the  time  of  Cicero,  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  orientalising 
tendency — then  beginning  to  spread  over  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  world,  and  becoming  gradually  stronger  and  stronger 
— caused  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  to  be  again  revived. 
It  was  revived,  too,  with  little  or  none  of  its  scientific  ten- 
dencies, but  with  more  than  its  primitive  religious  and  ima- 
Dcciine  and  ginative  fanaticism — Apollonius  of  Tyana  consti- 
tuting  himself  a living  copy  of  Pythagoras.  And 
Pythagorean  thus,  while  the  scientific  elements  developed  by  the 
onicx.  disciples  of  Pythagoras  had  become  disjoined  from 
all  peculiarity  of  sect,  and  passed  into  the  general  studious 
world — the  original  vein  of  mystic  and  ascetic  fancy  belonging 
to  the  master,  without  any  of  that  practical  efficiency  of  body' 
and  mind  which  had  marked  his  first  followers,  was  taken  up 
anew  into  the  Pagan  world,  along  with  the  disfigured  doctrines 
of  Plato.  Neo-Pythagorism,  passing  gradually  into  Neo- 
Platonism,  outlasted  the  other  more  positive  and  masculine 
systems  of  Pagan  philosophy,  as  the  contemporary  and  rival 
of  Christianity.  A large  proportion  of  the  false  statements 
concerning  Pythagoras  come  from  these  Neo- Pythagoreans, 
who  were  not  deterred  by  the  want  of  memorials  from  illus- 
trating, with  ample  latitude  of  fancy,  the  ideal  character  of  the 
master. 
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That  an  inquisitive  man  like  Pythagoras,  at  a time  when 
there  were  hardly  any  books  to  study,  would  visit  foreign 
countries,  and  converse  with  all  the  Grecian  philosophical 
inquirers  within  his  reach,  is  a matter  which  we  should  pre- 
sume even  if  no  one  attested  it ; and  our  witnesses  Pythagoras 
carry  us  very  little  beyond  this  general  presumption, 

What  doctrines  he  borrowed  or  from  whom,  we  are 
unable  to  discover.  But  in  fact  his  whole  life  and 
proceedings  bear  the  stamp  of  an  original  mind, 
and  not  of  a borrower — a mind  impressed  both  with  Kro,0°- 
Hellenic  and  with  non-Hellenic  habits  and  religion,  yet  capable 
of  combining  the  two  in  a manner  peculiar  to  himself ; and 
above  all  endued  with  those  talents  for  religious  and  personal 
ascendency  over  others,  which  told  for  much  more  than  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  his  ideas.  We  are  informed  that  after  exten- 
sive travels  and  inquiries  he  returned  to  Samos,  at  the  age  of 
about  forty.  He  then  found  his  native  island  under  the 
despotism  of  Polykratfis,  which  rendered  it  an  unsuitable 
place  either  for  free  sentiments  or  for  marked  individuals. 
Unable  to  attract  hearers,  or  found  any  school  or  brother- 
hood, in  his  native  island,  he  determined  to  expatriate  ; and 
we  may  presume  that  at  this  period  (about  535-530  B.C.)  the 
recent  subjugation  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  not  without 
influence  on  his  determination.  The  trade  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Italian  Greeks — and  even  the  intimacy  be- 
tween Milfitus  and  Knidus  on  the  one  side,  and  Sybaris 
and  Tarcntum  on  the  other — had  been  great  and  of  long 
standing,  so  that  there  was  more  than  one  motive  to  deter- 
mine him  to  the  coast  of  Italy ; in  which  direction  also  his 
contemporary  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school 
of  philosophy,  emigrated  seemingly  about  the  same  time — 
from  Kolophon  to  Zankiei,  Katana  and  Elea.1 

Kroton  and  Sybaris  were  at  this  time  in  their  fullest  pros- 
perity— among  the  first  and  most  prosperous  cities  State  of 
of  the  Hellenic  name.  To  the  former  of  the  two  5£!«hicai 
Pythagoras  directed  his  course.  A Council  of  One 
Thousand  persons,  taken  from  among  the  heirs  and 
representatives  of  the  principal  proprietors  at  its  first  ra“iic"skiU- 
foundation,  was  here  invested  with  the  supreme  authority : 


1 Diogen.  Lacrt.  ix.  18. 
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in  what  manner  the  executive  offices  were  filled,  we  have  no 
information.  Besides  a great  extent  of  power,  and  a nume- 
rous population,  the  large  mass  of  whom  had  no  share  in  the 
political  franchise,  Kroton  stood  at  this  time  distinguished 
for  two  things — the  general  excellence  of  the  bodily  habit  of 
the  citizens,  attested  in  part  by  the  number  of  conquerors 
furnished  to  the  Olympic  games — and  the  superiority  of  its 
physicians  or  surgeons.1  These  two  points  were  in  fact 
greatly  connected  with  each  other ; for  the  therapeutics  of 
the  day  consisted  not  so  much  of  active  remedies  as  of  careful 
diet  and  regimen ; while  the  trainer,  who  dictated  the  life  of 
an  athlete  during  his  long  and  fatiguing  preparation  for  an 
Olympic  contest — and  the  professional  superintendent  of  the 
youths  who  frequented  the  public  gymnasia — followed  out 
the  same  general  views,  and  acted  upon  the  same  basis  of 
knowledge,  as  the  physician  who  prescribed  for  a state  of  posi- 
tive bad  health.*  Of  medical  education,  properly  so  called, 


* Herodot.  iii.  131  ; Strabo,  vi.  p.  j 
261  ; Menander  dc  Encomiis,  p.  96,  ed. 
Heeren.  'AOitvalovr  firl  ayaApaToroita 
r«  kcli  (uypaftiqi,  xai  Kparwvtdras  ir\ 
tarpinf; . ufya  tppoyrj irai,  &c. 

The  Krotoniate  Alkmaeon,  a younger 
contemporary  of  Pythagoras  (Aristotel.  1 
Mctaph.  i.  5),  is  among  the  earliest 
names  mentioned  as  philosophizing  upon 
physical  and  medical  subjects.  See 
Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  ! 
Philos,  sect,  lxxxiii.  p.  508,  and  Aristotel. 
De  GeneraL  Animal,  iii.  2,  p.  752, 
Bekker. 

The  medical  art  in  Egypt,  at  the 
time  when  Pythagoras  visited  that 
country,  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  j 
to  excite  the  attention  of  an  inquisitive 
traveller — the  branches  of  it  minutely 
subdivided  and  strict  rules  laid  down 
for  practice  (Herodot.  ii.  84  ; Aristotel. 
Politic,  iii.  to,  4). 

* See  the  analogy  of  the  two  strikingly 

brought  out  in  the  treatise  of  Hippo*  ] 
krates  flrpl  I*  c.  3,  4,  7, 

vol.  i.  p.  580-584,  ed.  Littre. 

“'Eti  yovv  xal  vvv  ol  ru>v  *yi 'pyarrlwv  xal 
innaitrltuy  inpt\6p«vot  altt  n rpotrt(tv- 
plaKuvtrt , xal  avrtr)v  6&by  Qrfriovrt^ 

8,  t 1 78 uv  xai  t [yaiy  t'ytKpaTdja  * i t«  atrrew 
pdAtffra,  xal  iVxvprfrspos  ovrir  iw'irrov 
(arai  (p.  580)  ; again,  p.  584  ■’  Tl  oSy 
(palytrai  irtpotoy  biayo-pOfU  8 naAfv- 
Hfvo r tTtTpbs  Ka  1 bpo\oyripivyi\  x*JPOTfX' 


*mr,  8r  4£«vpf  T^y  dptpi  rout  xipyovra s 
blairav  xal  rpotpby,  fl  xtiyot  8 u*'  apxur 
roitri  wciariy  iyOpunrouri  rpo^^v,  $ yvy 
Xp*dptQa,  4 Kflyps  rijr  bypips  xai  thjpux- 

8«oy  tvpwv  rf  Kai  wapaaxtvdtra s Btal-njs  : 
compare  another  passage  not  less  illus- 
trative in  the  treatise  of  Hippokrates 
n«pl  Siainjr  i£>0iy,  c.  3,  vol.  it.  p.  245, 
ed.  I.ittre. 

Following  the  same  general  idea,  that 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  physician 
is  a farther  development  and  variety  of 
that  of  the  gymnastic  trainer,  I tran- 
scribe some  observations  from  the  ex- 
cellent Remarques  Retrospectives  of 
M.  Littre,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Hippokrates 
(p.  662). 

After  having  observed  (p.  659)  that 
physiology  may  be  considered  as  divided 
into  two  parts — one  relating  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  functions  ; the  other, 
to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  human 
body  by  the  different  influences  which 
act  upon  it  and  the  media  by  which  it 
is  surrounded : and  after  having  ob- 
served that  on  the  first  of  these  two 
branches,  the  ancients  could  never 
make  progress,  from  their  ignorance  of 
anatomy — he  goes  on  to  state,  that 
respecting  the  second  branch  they 
acquired  a large  amount  of  know- 
ledge : — 

“ Sur  la  physiologie  des  influences 
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especially  of  anatomy,  there  was  then  little  or  nothing.  The 
physician  acquired  his  knowledge  from  observation  of  men 
sick  as  well  as  healthy,  and  from  a careful  notice  of  the  way 
in  which  the  human  body  was  acted  upon  by  surrounding 
agents  and  circumstances : and  this  same  knowledge  was 
not  less  necessary  for  the  trainer ; so  that  the  same  place 
which  contained  the  best  men  in  the  latter  class  was  also  likely 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  former.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
such  celebrity  of  Kroton  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons 
which  determined  Pythagoras  to  go  thither.  For  among  the 
precepts  ascribed  to  him,  precise  rules  as  to  diet  and  bodily 
regulation  occupy  a prominent  place.  The  medical  or  sur- 
gical celebrity  of  Demokedes  (son-in-law  of  the  Pythagorean 
Milo)  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made  in  a former  chap- 
ter, is  contemporaneous  with  the  presence  of  Pythagoras  at 
Kroton  ; and  the  medical  men  of  Magna  Grascia  maintained 
themselves  in  credit,  as  rivals  of  the  schools  of  the  Askle- 
piads  at  K6s  and  Knidus,  throughout  all  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.C. 


cxterieures,  la  Grice  da  temps  d’ Hippo- 
crate  et  aprfcs  lui  fut  le  theatre  d’expe- 
riences  en  grand  les  plus  importantes 
et  les  plus  instructive*.  Toute  la  popu- 
lation (la  population  libre,  s’entend) 
etoit  soumise  a un  systeme  regulier 
d’education  physique  (N.B.  this  is  a 
little  too  strongly  stated) : dans  quelques 
cites,  k Lacedemone  par  exemple,  les 
femmes  n'en  etoient  pas  exemptees.  Ce 
systeme  se  composoit  d’exercices  et 
d’une  alimentation  que  combinirent 
l’empirisme  d'abord,  puis  unc  theorie 
plus  savante : il  concernoit  (comme 
dit  Hippocrate  lui-meme,  en  ne  parlant, 
il  est  vrai,  que  de  la  partie  alimcntaire), 
il  concernoit  et  les  malades  pour  leur 
retablissement,  et  les  gens  bien  portans 
pour  la  conservation  de  leur  sante,  et 
les  personnes  livrees  aux  exercices  gym- 
nastiques  pour  l’accroissement  de  leurs 
forces.  On  savoit  au  juste  ce  qu’il 
falloit  pour  conserver  seulement  le  corps 
en  bon  ctat  ou  pour  trailer  un  malade— 
pour  former  un  militnire  ou  pour  faire 
un  athlete — et  en  particulier,  un  lutteur, 
un  coureur,  un  sauteur,  un  pugilistc. 
Une  classe  d’horames,  les  maitres  des 
gymnases,  etoient  exclusivement  adonnes 
a la  culture  de  cet  art,  auquel  les  mede- 
cins  participoient  dans  les  limites  de 


leur  profession  ; et  Hippocrate,  qui 
dans  les  Aphorismes,  invoque  l’exemple 
des  athlites,  nous  parle  dans  le  Traite 
des  Articulations  des  personnes  maigres, 
qui  n’ayant  pas  ete  amaigris  par  un 
procidi  regulier  de  Part,  ont  les  chairs 
muqueuses.  Les  anciens  mcdecins  sa- 
voient,  comme  on  le  voit,  procurer 
I l’amaigrissement  conformcmcnt  k Part, 
et  reconnoitre  k ses  effets  un  amaigrisse- 
| ment  irregulier : toutes  choses  aux- 
uclles  nos  mcdecins  sont  etrangers,  et 
ont  on  ne  retrouve  l’analogue  que 
parmi  les  entralruurs  Anglois.  Au  reste 
cet  ensemble  de  connoissances  empi- 
riques  et  theoriijues  doit  ctre  mis  au 
rang  des  pertes  facheuses  qui  ont  accom- 
pagne  la  longue  et  turbulente  transition 
; du  monde  ancien  au  monde  modeme. 

. Les  admirablcs  institutions  destinees 
dans  l'antiquitc  a developper  et  afTermir 
le  corps,  ont  disparu  : l'hygiine  pub- 
lique  est  destitute  a cet  egard  de  toute 
direction  scientifique  et  generale,  et 
demeure  abandonnee  completement  au 
hasard.  ” 

See  also  the  remarks  of  Plato  respect- 
ing Herodikus,  De  Republic^,  iii.  p. 
406;  Aristotel.  Politic,  iii.  n,  6,  iv.  i, 
I.  viii.  4,  I. 
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The  biographers  of  Pythagoras  tell  us  that  his  arrival 
Rapid  and  there,  his  preaching  and  his  conduct,  produced  an 
c^cu^dd  effect  almost  electric  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
prXv^dby  with  an  extensive  reform,  public  as  well  as  private. 
tkmsof0lrta'  Political  discontent  was  repressed,  incontinence  dis- 
Pythagoras.  appeared,  luxury  became  discredited,  and  the  women 
hastened  to  exchange  their  golden  ornaments  for  the  simplest 
attire  No  less  than  two  thousand  persons  were  converted 
at  his  first  preaching.  So  effective  were  his  discourses  to  the 
youth,  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  One  Thousand  invited 
him  into  their  assembly,  solicited  his  advice,  and  even  offered 
to  constitute  him  their  Prytanis  or  president,  while  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  religious  pro- 
cessions of  females.1  His  influence  w'as  not  confined  to 
Kroton.  Other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily — Sybaris,  Meta- 
pontum,  Rh£gium,  Katana,  Himera,  &c.,  all  felt  the  benefit 
of  his  exhortations,  which  extricated  some  of  them  even  from 
slavery.  Such  are  the  tales  of  which  the  biographers  of 
Pythagoras  are  full  :2  and  we  see  that  even  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle,  about  the  year  300  B.c. — Aristoxenus,  Diksearchus, 
Herakleidds  of  Pontus,  &c. — are  hardly  less  charged  with 
them  than  the  Neo- Pythagoreans  of  three  or  four  centuries 
later.  They  doubtless  heard  these  tales  from  their  contem- 
porary Pythagoreans,3  the  last  members  of  a declining  sect, 


1 Valerios  Maxim,  iii.  15,  xv.  I ; 
Jamblichus,  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  45  ; Timaeus, 
Fragm.  78,  ed.  Didot. 

* Porphyry,  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  21-54; 
Jamblich.  33-35,  166. 

’ The  compilations  of  Porphyry  and 
Jamblichus  on  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
copied  from  a great  variety  of  authors, 
will  doubtless  contain  some  truth  amidst 
their  confused  heap  of  statements,  many 
incredible,  and  nearly  all  unauthen- 
ticated. But  it  is  very  difficult  to  single 
out  what  these  portions  of  truth  really 
are.  Even  Aristoxenus  and  Dik mar- 
ch us,  the  best  authors  from  whom  these 
biographers  quote,  lived  near  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Pythagoras, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
early  memorials  to  consult,  nor  any 
better  informants  than  the  contempo- 
rary Pythagoreans — the  last  of  an  ex- 

f tiring  sect,  and  probably  among  the 
east  eminent  for  intellect,  since  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Sokratic  vein  in  its 


various  branches  carried  off  the  acute 
and  aspiring  young  men  of  that  time. 

Meiners,  in  his  Geschichtc  der  Wis- 
senschaften  (vol  i.  b.  iii.  p.  191  jry.), 
has  given  a careful  analysis  of  the 
various  authors  from  whom  the  two 
biographers  have  borrowed,  and  a 
comparative  estimate  of  their  trust- 
worthiness. It  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
historical  criticism,  though  the  author 
exaggerates  both  the  merits  and  the 
influence  of  the  first  Pythagoreans : 
Kiessling  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of 
Jamblichus  has  given  some  extracts  from 
it,  but  by  no  means  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  perusal  of  the  original.  I 
think  Meiners  allows  too  much  credit, 
on  the  whole,  to  Aristoxenus  (sec  p. 
214)  and  makes  too  little  deduction  for 
the  various  stories  difficult  to  be  believed, 
of  which  Aristoxenus  is  given  as  the 
source  : of  course  the  latter  could  not 
furnish  better  matter  than  he  heard 
from  his  own  witnesses.  Where  the 
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among  whom  the  attributes  of  the  primitive  founder  passed 
for  godlike,  but  who  had  no  memorials,  no  historical  judge- 
ment, and  no  means  of  forming  a true  conception  of  Kroton 
as  it  stood  in  530  B.C.1  To  trace  these  tales  to  a true  founda- 
tion is  impossible.  But  we  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
success  of  Pythagoras,  as  a person  favoured  by  the  gods  and 
patentee  of  divine  secrets,  was  very  great — that  he  procured 
to  himself  both  the  reverence  of  the  multitude,  and  the  pecu- 
liar attachment  and  obedience  of  many  devoted  adherents, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  classes — that 
a select  body  of  these  adherents,  three  hundred  in  number, 
bound  themselves  by  a sort  of  vow  both  to  Pythagoras  and 
to  each  other,  adopting  a peculiar  diet,  ritual,  and  observances, 
as  a token  of  union — though  without  anything  like  commu- 
nity of  property,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  them.  Such 
a band  of  men,  standing  high  in  the  city  for  wealth  and 
station,  and  bound  together  by  this  intimate  tie,  Hefomta 

. . . - powerful 

came  by  almost  unconscious  tendency  to  mingle  ciuborw- 

, / ...  . , ...  , . . _ aety,  con- 

political  ambition  with  religious  and  scientific  pur-  of 

. **«••«««  1 three  nun- 

suits.  Political  clubs  with  sworn  members,  under  dredmen 

. . , taken  from 

one  form  or  another,  were  a constant  phenomenon  the  wealthy 
in  the  Grecian  cities.2  Now  the  Pythagorean  order  Kroton. 


judgement  of  Meiners  is  more  severe, 
it  is  also  better  borne  out,  especially 
respecting  Porphyry  himself,  and  his 
scholar  Jamblichus.  These  later  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  seem  to  have  set 
up  as  a formal  canon  of  credibility,  that 
which  many  religious  men  of  antiquity 
acted  upon  from  a mere  unconscious 
sentiment  and  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
the  gods — That  it  was  not  right  to  dis- 
believe any  story  recounted  respecting 
the  gods,  and  wherein  the  divine  agency 
was  introduced : no  one  could  tefl  but 
what  it  might  be  true : to  deny  its  truth 
was  to  set  bounds  to  the  divine  omni- 
potence. Accordingly  they  made  no 
difficulty  in  believing  what  was  re- 
counted about  ArisUeus,  Abaris,  and 
other  eminent  subjects  of  mythes  (Jam- 
blichus, Vit.  Pyth.  c.  138-148)  ital  tovt6 
ye  wdyres  oi  Tlv$ay6petoi  5pws  fxovffl 
■w«rTfVTiiwy,  olov  irepi  ’ Apioralov  fcal 
’A/3ap(5oi  t&  pvQokoyavpeva  ko.1  5<r a &K\a 
roiavra  Keyerai  ....  rwv  rotovrwy 
T«r  boieovyruy  pvOiKwv  tnopwripoyevovaiv, 
oft  ovbiy  an  i or  ovrr  « s 8r  i h y 
els  rb  Btiov  ay  dy  r\  r a u Also  not 


less  formally  laid  down  in  Jamblichus, 
Adhortatio  ad  Philosophiam,  as  the 
fourth  Symbolum,  p.  324,  ed.  Kiessling. 
n«pl  dewy  prjSiy  Oavpaorby  <Snrnrr«7,  prjSl 
irepl  Oelcoy  boypdrwv.  Reasoning  from 
their  principles,  this  was  a consistent 
corollary  to  lay  down ; but  it  helps  us 
to  estimate  their  value  as  selectors  and 
discriminators  of  accounts  respecting 
Pythagoras.  The  extravagant  compli- 
ments paid  by  the  Emperor  Julian  in 
his  letters  to  Jamblichus  will  not  suffice 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  latter 
as  a critic  and  witness  : see  the  Epistolse 
34,  40,  41,  in  Heyler’s  edit  of  Julian’s 
letters. 

1 Aulus  Gell.  N.A.  iv.  II.  Apollon, 
(ap.  Jamblich.  c.  262)  alludes  to  t£ 
i 'nropjrfjpara  rwv  Kporwyiarwy  : what  the 
date  of  these  may  be,  we  do  not  know, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  them 
anterior  to  Aristoxenus. 

2 Thucyd.  viii.  54.  rhs  twafpoolas, 
afire  p IrxryXMW  "rpbrepov  oloai  iv  Tp 
v<jAe<  iirl  iUais  «a  1 hpxcus,  airdoas 

6o>yf  See. 

1 On  this  important  passage,  in  which 
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at  its  first  formation  was  the  most  efficient  of  all  clubs ; 
since  it  presented  an  intimacy  of  attachment  among  its 
members,  as  well  as  a feeling  of  haughty  exclusiveness 
against  the  public  without,  such  as  no  other  fraternity  could 
parallel.1  The  devoted  attachment  of  Pythagoreans  towards 
each  other  is  not  less  emphatically  set  forth  than  their  con- 
tempt for  every  one  else  : in  fact  these  two  attributes  of  the 
order  seem  the  best  ascertained  as  well  as  the  most  perma- 
nent of  all.  Moreover,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  peculiar 
observances  of  the  order  passed  for  exemplary  virtues  in  the 
eyes  of  its  members,  and  exalted  ambition  into  a duty,  by 
making  them  sincerely  believe  that  they  were  the  only  per- 
sons fit  to  govern.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  then,  to  learn 
that  the  Pythagoreans  gradually  drew  to  themselves  great 
ascendency  in  the  government  of  Kroton.  And  as  similar 
clubs,  not  less  influential,  were  formed  at  Metapontum 
and  other  places,  so  the  Pythagorean  order  spread  its  net, 
and  dictated  the  course  of  affairs  over  a large  portion  of 
Magna  Graecia.  Such  ascendency  of  the  Pythagoreans  must 
have  procured  for  the  master  himself  some  real,  and  still 
more  supposed,  influence  over  the  march  of  government  at 
Kroton  and  elsewhere,  of  a nature  not  then  possessed  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries  throughout  Greece.2  Yet  his  in- 
fluence was  probably  exercised  in  the  background,  through 
the  medium  of  the  brotherhood  who  reverenced  him  : for 
it  is  hardly  conformable  to  Greek  manners  that  a stranger 
of  his  character  should  guide  personally  and  avowedly  the 
political  affairs  of  any  Grecian  city. 

Nor  are  we  to  believe  that  Pythagoras  came  originally  to 


Thucydides  notes  the  political  clubs  of 
Athens  as  sworn  societies,  numerous, 
notorious,  and  efficient — I shall  speak 
farther  in  a future  stage  of  the  history. 
Dr.  Arnold  has  a good  note  on  the 
passage. 

1 Justin,  xx.  4.  “Sed  trecenti  ex 
juvenibus  cum  sodalitii  juris  Sacramento 
quodam  ncxi,  separatam  a ceteris  civi- 
bus  vitam  cxercerent,  quasi  coetum 
clandestine  conjurationis  haberent, 
civitatcm  in  sc  convertcrunt” 

Compare  Diogen.  Laert  viii.  3 ; 
Apollonius  ap.  Jamblich.  c.  254  ; Por- 
phyry, Vit.  Pyth.  c.  33. 

The  story  of  the  devoted  attachments 


of  the  two  Pythagoreans  Damon  and 
Phintias  appears  to  be  very  well  attested: 
Aristoxenus  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  the 
younger  Dionysius  the  despot,  whose 
sentence  had  elicited  such  manifestation 
of  friendship  (Porphyry,  Vit.  Pyth.  c. 
59-62 ; Cicero,  De  Officiis,  iii.  10  ; and 
Davis  ad  Cicero.  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  22). 

* Plutarch,  Philosophand.  cum  Prin- 
cipib.  c.  i.  p.  777*  & v ® dipxovros  iySp&s 

Kal  xo\irtKOv  ical  xpatcriKOv  KaOdifarai 
(6  <pi\6ao<pos)  Kal  rouroy  ayaxK^jtrrj  tca- 
\oKqya0iaSj  xoWovs  5i’  iyb s itycKrjatv, 
<S»s  tlvffaydpas  rots  xpwrtvowrt  rwv  Tra- 
\10rrwy  ovyytv6p.tyos. 
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Kroton  with  the  express  design  of  creating  for  himself  an 
ascendent  political  position — still  less  that  he  came  p0|itical 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a great  preconceived  poli- 
tical  idea,  and  transforming  Kroton  into  a model-city  dir"“t  uk 
of  pure  Dorism,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  ritutkaot 
eminent  modern  authors.  Such  schemes  might  indeed  lhc  ord,:r 
be  ascribed  to  him  by  Pythagoreans  of  the  Platonic  age,  when 
large  ideas  of  political  amelioration  were  rife  in  the  minds  of 
speculative  men — by  men  disposed  to  forego  the  authorship 
of  their  own  opinions,  and  preferring  to  accredit  them  as 
traditions  handed  down  from  a founder  who  had  left  no 
memorials.  But  it  requires  better  evidence  than  theirs  to 
make  us  believe  that  any  real  Greek  born  in  580  B.C.  actually 
conceived  such  plans.  We  cannot  construe  the  scheme  of 
Pythagoras  as  going  farther  than  the  formation  of  a private, 
select,  order  of  brethren,  embracing  his  religious  fancies,  ethical 
tone,  and  germs  of  scientific  idea — and  manifesting  adhesion 
by  those  observances  which  Herodotus  and  Plato  call  the 
Pythagorean  orgies  and  mode  of  life.  And  his  private  order 
became  politically  powerful,  because  he  was  skilful  or  for- 
tunate enough  to  enlist  a sufficient  number  of  wealthy 
Krotoniates,  possessing  individual  influence  which  they 
strengthened  immensely  by  thus  regimenting  themselves  in 
intimate  union.  The  Pythagorean  orgies  or  religious  cere- 
monies were  not  inconsistent  with  public  activity,  bodily  as 
well  as  mental.  Probably  the  rich  men  of  the  order  may 
have  been  rendered  even  more  active,  by  being  fortified 
against  the  temptations  of  a life  of  indulgence.  The  character 
of  the  order  as  it  first  stood,  different  from  that  to  which 
it  was  afterwards  reduced,  was  indeed  religious  and  exclu- 
sive, but  also  active  and  domineering ; not  despising  any  of 
those  bodily  accomplishments  which  increased  the  efficiency 
of  the  Grecian  citizen,  and  which  so  particularly  harmonised 
with  the  pre-existing  tendencies  of  Kroton.1  Niebuhr  and 


1 I transcribe  here  the  summary  given 
by  Krische,  at  the  close  of  his  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Pythagorean  order,  p.  ioi. 
“ Societatis  scopus  fait  mere  politicus, 
at  lapsam  optimatium  potestatem  non 
modo  in  pristmum  restitueret,  seel  firma- 
ret  amplificaretque  : cum  summo  hoc 
scopo  duo  conjuncti  fuerunt  ; moralis 


alter,  alter  ad  literas  spectans.  Disci - 
pulos  suos  bonos  probosque  homines 
reddere  voluit  Pythagoras,  et  ut  civita- 
tem  moderantes  potestate  suit  non 
abuterentur  ad  plebem  opprimendam  ; 
et  ut  plebs,  intclligens  suis  commodis 
consuli,  conditione  sua  contenta  esset. 
Quoniam  vero  bonum  sapiensque  mode- 
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O.  Muller  have  even  supposed  that  the  select  Three  Hundred 
Pythagoreans  constituted  a sort  of  smaller  senate  at  that 
city 1 — an  hypothesis  no  way  probable ; we  may  rather  con- 
ceive them  as  a powerful  private  club,  exercising  ascendency 
in  the  interior  of  the  senate,  and  governing  through  the 
medium  of  the  constituted  authorities.  Nor  can  we  receive 
without  great  allowance  the  assertion  of  Varro,2  who,  assimi- 
lating Pythagoras  to  Plato,  tells  us  that  he  confined  his 
instructions  on  matters  of  government  to  chosen  disciples, 
who  had  gone  through  a complete  training,  and  had  reached 
the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  political  Pythagoreans  were  those  who  were  most 
qualified  for  action,  and  least  for  speculation  ; and  that  the 
general  of  the  order  possessed  that  skill  in  turning  to  account 


ramen  nisi  a prudente  literisque  exculto 
viro  exspectari  (non)  licet,  philosophise  j 
studium  necessarium  duxit  Samius  iis, 
qui  ad  civitatis  clavura  tenendum  se 
accingerent.”  This  is  the  general  view 
(coinciding  substantially  with  that  of 
O.  Muller — Dorians,  iii.  9,  16)  given  by 
an  author  who  has  gone  through  the  j 
evidences  with  care  and  learning.  It 
differs  on  some  important  points  from  I 
the  idea  which  I conceive  of  the  primi-  ! 
tive  master  and  his  contemporary 
brethren.  It  leaves  out  the  religious 
ascendency,  which  I imagine  to  have 
stood  first  among  the  means  as  well  as 
among  the  premeditated  purposes  of 
Pythagoras,  while  it  sets  forth  a reforma- 
tory political  scheme  as  directly  con- 
templated by  him,  of  which  there  is  no  ! 
proof.  Though  the  political  ascendency 
of  the  early  Pythagoreans  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  their  early  history, 
it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  mani- 
festation of  any  peculiar  or  settled 
political  idea — it  is  rather  a result  of 
their  position  and  means  of  union. 
Ritter  observes  (in  my  opinion  more 
justly),  11  We  must  not  believe  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean  order  were 
of  a simply  political  character  : the  most 
probable  accounts  warrant  us  in  con-  ! 
sidcring  that  its  central  point  was  a 
mystic  religious  teaching  ” (Gcschicht. 
der  Philosophic,  b.  iv.  ch.  i.  vol.  i.  p. 
365-368) : compare  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol. 
iii.  p.  223. 

Krische  (p.  32)  as  well  as  Boeckh 
(Philolaus,  p.  39*42)  and  O.  Muller 
assimilate  the  Pythagorean  life  to  the 


Dorian  or  Spartan  habits,  and  call 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  the  expres- 
sion of  Grecian  Dorism,  as  opposed  to 
the  Ionians  and  the  Ionic  philosophy. 
I confess  that  I perceive  no  analogy 
between  the  two,  either  in  action  or 
speculation.  The  Spartans  stand  com- 
pletely distinct  from  other  Dorians ; 
and  even  the  Spartan  habits  of  life, 
though  they  present  some  points  of 
resemblance  with  the  bodily  training 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  exhibit  still  more 
important  points  of  difference,  in  respect 
to  religious  peculiarity  and  mysticism, 
as  well  as  to  the  scientific  element 
embodied  with  it.  The  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  and  the  Eleatic  philosophy, 
were  both  equally  opposed  to  the  Ionic  ; 
yet  neither  of  them  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Dorian  tendencies.  Neither 
Elea  nor  Kroton  were  Doric  cities : 
moreover  Xenophanes  as  well  as  Pytha- 
goras were  both  Ionians. 

The  general  assertions  respecting 
Ionic  mobility  and  inconstancy,  con- 
trasted with  Doric  constancy  and 
steadiness,  will  not  be  found  borne  out 
by  a study  of  facts.  The  Dorism  of 
Pythagoras  appears  to  me  a complete 
fancy.  O.  Muller  even  turns  Kroton 
into  a Dorian  city,  contrary  to  all  evi- 
dence. 

* Niebuhr,  komisch.  Gesch.  i.  p. 
165,  2nd  edit. ; O.  Miillcr,  Hist,  of 
Dorians,  iii.  9,  16 : Krische  is  opposed 
to  this  idea,  sect.  v.  p.  84. 

* Varro  ap.  Augustin,  de  Ordine,  ii. 
30  ; Krische,  p.  77. 
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the  aptitudes  of  individuals,  which  two  centuries  ago  was  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Jesuits ; to  whom  in  various  ways,  the 
Pythagoreans  bear  considerable  resemblance.  All  that  we 
can  be  said  to  know  about  their  political  principles  is,  that 
they  were  exclusive  and  aristocratical,  adverse  to  the  control 
and  interference  of  the  people ; a circumstance  no  way  dis- 
advantageous to  them,  since  they  coincided  in  this  respect 
with  the  existing  government  of  the  city — had  not  their  own 
conduct  brought  additional  odium  on  the  old  aristocracy,  and 
raised  up  an  aggravated  democratical  opposition  carried  to 
the  most  deplorable  lengths  of  violence. 

All  the  information  which  we  possess,  apocryphal  as  it  is, 
respecting  this  memorable  club  is  derived  from  its  warm 
admirers.  Yet  even  their  statements  are  enough  to  explain 
how  it  came  to  provoke  deadly  and  extensive  enmity.  A 
stranger  coming  to  teach  new  religious  dogmas  and  obser- 
vances, with  a tincture  of  science  and  some  new  cau»» 
ethical  ideas  and  phrases,  though  he  would  obtain  ^h,hcS>-10 
some  zealous  votaries,  would  also  bring  upon  himself 
a certain  measure  of  antipathy.  Extreme  strictness  order 
of  observances,  combined  with  the  art  of  touching  skilfully 
the  springs  of  religious  terror  in  others,  would  indeed  do  much 
both  to  fortify  and  to  exalt  him.  But  when  it  was  discovered 
that  science,  philosophy,  and  even  the  mystic  revelations  of 
religion,  whatever  they  were,  remained  confined  to  the  private 
talk  and  practice  of  the  disciples,  and  were  thus  thrown  into 
the  background,  while  all  that  was  seen  and  felt  without  was 
the  political  predominance  of  an  ambitious  fraternity — we 
need  not  wonder  that  Pythagorism  in  all  its  parts  became 
odious  to  a large  portion  of  the  community.  Moreover  we 
find  the  order  represented  not  merely  as  constituting  a devoted 
and  exclusive  political  party,  but  also  as  manifesting  an  osten- 
tatious self-conceit  throughout  their  personal  demeanour1 — 

1 Apollonius  ap.  Jamblichum,  V.  A^yy,  oW  iy  dpiBpy. 

P.  c.  254,  255,  256,  257.  rr/tpAyts  8k  That  this  Apollonius,  cited  both  by 
iyivotno  riy*  biarpoput  oi  reus  <nryy*v*lai$  Jamblichus  and  by  Porphyry,  is  Apol- 
nal  roll  olK§i6rri<riy  iyyvrara  #co-  lonius  of  Tyana,  has  been  rendered 
0*<ttt)k6t*s  r&y  rit tBayopclur.  Afrtoy  8’  probable  bv  Meiners  (Geschich.  der 
jy,  8n  pky  toAAA  atrrovs  4\bw*i  rtSy  Wissenschaft.  v.  i.  p.  239*245)  : compare 
wparrofi4vwwf  &c. : compare  also  the  Welcker,  Prolegomena  ad  Theognid.  p. 
lines  descriptive  of  Pythagoras,  c.  259.  xlv.  xlvi. 

Tour  ft *y  iratpov s ^*y«r  Itrovs  paKdp*<r<ri  When  we  read  the  life  of  Apollonius 
0to1<ru  T ois  5’  d\\jvi  vytir*  o(rr’  iv-  by  Philostratus,  we  sec  that  the  former 
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refusing  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  except  the  brethren,  and 
disgusting  especially  their  own  familiar  friends  and  kinsmen. 
So  far  as  we  know  Grecian  philosophy,  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  it  was  distinctly  abused  for  political  and  party 
objects.  The  early  days  of  the  Pythagorean  order  stand 
distinguished  for  such  perversion,  which  fortunately  for  the 
progress  of  philosophy,  never  presented  itself  afterwards  in 
Greece.1  Even  at  Athens,  however,  we  shall  hereafter  see 
that  Sokratds,  though  standing  really  aloof  from  all  party 
intrigue,  incurred  much  of  his  unpopularity  from  supposed 
political  conjunction  with  Kritias  and  Alkibiad£s,s  to  which 
indeed  the  orator  iEschines  distinctly  ascribes  his  condemna- 
tion, speaking  about  sixty  years  after  the  event.  Had 
Sokrates  been  known  as  the  founder  of  a band  holding 
together  intimately  for  ambitious  purposes,  the  result  would 
have  been  eminently  pernicious  to  philosophy,  and  probably 
much  sooner  pernicious  to  himself. 

It  was  this  cause  which  brought  about  the  complete  and 
violent  destruction  of  the  Pythagorean  order.  Their  ascen- 
dency had  provoked  such  wide-spread  discontent,  that  their 
enemies  became  emboldened  to  employ  extreme  force  against 
them.  Kylon  and  Ninon — the  former  of  whom  is  said  to 
have  sought  admittance  into  the  order,  but  to  have  been 
rejected  on  account  of  his  bad  character — took  the  lead  in 
pronounced  opposition  to  the  Pythagoreans  ; whose  unpopu- 
larity extended  itself  farther  to  the  Senate  of  One  Thousand, 
through  the  medium  of  which  their  ascendency  had  been  exer- 
cised. Propositions  were  made  for  rendering  the  government 
more  democratical,  and  for  constituting  a new  senate,  taken 
by  lot  from  all  the  people,  before  which  the  magistrates  should 
go  through  their  trial  of  accountability  after  office : an  oppor- 
tunity being  chosen  in  which  the  Senate  of  One  Thousand  had 


was  himself  extremely  communicative  : 
he  might  be  the  rather  disposed  there- 
fore to  think  that  the  seclusion  and 
reserve  of  Pythagoras  was  a defect, 
and  to  ascribe  to  it  much  of  the  mischief 
which  afterwards  overtook  the  order. 

1 Schleiermacher  observes  that  “ Phi- 
losophy among  the  Pythagoreans  was 
connected  with  political  objects,  and 
their  school  with  a practical  brotherly 
partnership,  such  as  was  never  on  any 


other  occasion  seen  in  Greece”  (Intro- 
duction to  his  Translation  of  Plato,  d. 
12).  See  also  Theopompus,  Fr.  68, 
ed.  Didot,  apud  Athenaeum,  v.  p.  213, 
and  Euripides,  Medea,  294. 

2 Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  12; 

zEschines.  cont.  Ti march,  c.  34.  v^cls, 
& 'A&Tjvaioi,  ’ZaKpaT-q  rbv  <ro<pt<rr^y  airc- 
KTflrar*,  in  Kpirlay  i<f>dvTj  wareuStvKws, 
tva  t«v  rptdKoyra . 
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given  signal  offence  by  refusing  to  divide  among  the  people 
the  recently  conquered  territory  of  Sybaris.1  In  spite  violences 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Pythagoreans,  this  change  of  compand 
government  was  carried  through.  Ninon  and  Kylon,  skm. 
their  principal  enemies,  made  use  of  it  to  exasperate  the 
people  still  farther  against  the  order,  until  they  provoked 
actual  popular  violence  against  it.  The  Pythagoreans  were 
attacked  when  assembled  in  their  meeting-house  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as  some  said,  in  the  house  of  Milo. 
The  building  was  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  members 
perished  ; 3 none  but  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  escaping. 
Similar  disturbances,  and  the  like  violent  suppression  of  the 
order,  with  destruction  of  several  among  the  leading  citizens, 
are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  other  cities  of  Magna  Gracia — 
Tarentum,  Metapontum,  Kaulonia.  And  we  are  told  that 
these  cities  remained  for  some  time  in  a state  of  great  dis- 
quietude and  commotion,  from  which  they  were  only  rescued 
by  the  friendly  mediation  of  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans,  the 
original  founders  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton — assisted  indeed  by 
mediators  from  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  cities  were  at 
length  pacified,  and  induced  to  adopt  an  amicable  congress, 
with  common  religious  festivals,  at  a temple  founded  expressly 
for  the  purpose  and  dedicated  to  Zeus  Homarius.3  Thus 
perished  the  original  Pythagorean  order.  Respecting  Pytha- 
goras himself,  there  were  conflicting  accounts  ; some  repre- 
senting that  he  was  burnt  in  the  temple  with  his  disciples;4 
others,  that  he  had  died  a short  time  previously  ; others  again 


* This  is  stated  in  Jamblichus,  c.  255 ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe ; for  if  the 
fact  had  been  so,  the  destruction  of  the 

' Pythagoreans  would  naturally  have  pro- 
duced an  allotment  and  permanent 
occupation  of  the  Sybaritan  territory — 
which  certainly  did  not  take  place, 
since  Sybaris  remained  without  resident 
possessors  until  the  foundation  of  Thurii. 

’ Jamblichus,  c.  255-259  ; Porphyry, 
c-  54*57 1 Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  39 ; 
Diodor.  x.  Fragm.  vol.  iv.  p.  56,  Wess. 

* Polyb.  ii.  39  ; Plutarch,  De  Genio 
Socratis,  t 13,  p.  583 ; Aristoxenus, 
ap.  Jamblich.  c.  250.  That  the  enemies 
of  the  order  attacked  it  by  setting  fire 
to  the  house  in  which  the  members  were 
assembled,  is  the  circumstance  in  which 


all  accounts  agree.  On  all  other  points 
there  is  great  discrepancy,  especially 
respecting  the  names  and  date  of  the 
Pythagoreans  who  escaped : Boeckh 
(PhiloTaus,  p.  9 set/.)  and  Brandis 
(Handbuch  aer  Gesch.  d.  Philos,  ch. 
lxxiii.  p.  432)  try  to  reconcile  these 
discrepancies. 

Aristophanes  introduces  Strepsiadcs, 
at  the  close  of  the  Nubes,  as  setting  fire 
to  the  meeting-house  {ppomtrrtipiov)  of 
Sok rates  and  his  disciple : possibly  the 
Pythagorean  conflagration  may  have 
suggested  this. 

* “ Pythagoras  Samius  suspicione 
dominatfis  injusti  vivus  in  fano  concre- 
matus  est  ” (Arnobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib. 
i.  p.  23,  ed.  Elmenhorst). 
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affirmed,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  time,  but  absent,  and  that  he 
died  not  long  afterwards  in  exile,  after  forty  days  of  volun- 
tary abstinence  from  food.  His  tomb  was  still  shown  at 
Metapontum  in  the  days  of  Cicero.1  As  an  active  brother- 
„ , hood,  the  Pythagoreans  never  revived : but  the  dis- 

The  Pytha-  , , , 

poran  order  persed  members  came  together  as  a sect,  for  common 

ts  reduced  to  1 f , , , 

a rciigup  religious  observances  and  common  pursuit  of  science, 
phic-al  sect,  They  were  re-admitted,  after  some  interval,  into  the 
character  it  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia,3  from  which  they  had  been 
originally  expelled,  but  to  which  the  sect  is  always 
considered  as  particularly  belonging — though  individual  mem- 
bers of  it  are  found  besides  at  Thebes  and  in  other  cities  of 
Greece.  Indeed  some  of  these  later  Pythagoreans  sometimes 
even  acquired  great  political  influence,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  the  Tarentine  Archytas,  the  contemporary  of  Plato. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  period  when  Pythagoras 
arrived  at  Kroton  may  be  fixed  somewhere  between  B.C. 
540-530.  His  arrival  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  a time  of 
great  depression  in  the  minds  of  the  Krotoniates.  They  had 
recently  been  defeated  by  the  united  Lokrians  and  Rhegians, 
vastly  inferior  to  themselves  in  number,  at  the  river  Sagra  ; 
which  humiliation  is  said  to  have  rendered  them  docile  to  the 
training  of  the  Samian  missionary.3  As  the  birth  of  the  Py- 

1 Cicero,  De  Finib.  v.  2 (who  seems  altogether,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
to  have  copied  from  Dikmarchus ; sec  judge.  An  individual  Pythagorean  like 
Fuhr.  ad  Dikacarchi  Fragment.  j>.  55) ; Archytas  might  obtain  influence,  but 
Justin,  xx.  4 ; Diogen.  Lacrt.  viii.  40 ; 1 this  is  not  the  influence  of  the  order. 
Jamblichus,  V.  P.  c.  249.  Nor  ought  O.  Muller  to  talk  about  the 

O.  Muller  says  (Dorians,  iii.  9,  16),  Italian  Greeks  giving  up  the  Doric  cus- 
that  “ the  influence  of  the  Pythagorean  toms  and  adopting  an  A clue  an  govem- 
league  upon  the  administration  of  the  ment.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
Italian  states  was  of  the  most  beneficial  . Kroton  ever  had  Doric  customs, 
kind,  which  continued  for  many  genera-  3 Aristotel.  de  Ccelo,  ii.  1 3.  0!  ir.pl 
tions  after  the  dissolution  of  the  league  TtoAIov,  xaXoi/uyoi  8.  XlvDayoptloi.  * 
itself.”  “ Italici  philosophi  quondam  nominati  ” 

The  first  of  these  two  assertions  (Cicero,  De  Senectute,  c.  21). 
cannot  be  made  out,  and  depends  only  ' Heyne  places  the  date  of  the  battle 
on  the  statements  of  later  encomiasts,  ! of  Sagra  about  $60  B.c. ; but  this  is 
who  even  supply  materials  to  contradict  very  uncertain.  See  his  Opuscula,  vol. 
their  own  general  view.  The  judge-  ii.  Prolus.  ii.  p.  53,  and  Profus.  x.  p.  184. 
ment  of  Welcker  respecting  the  influence  See  also  Justin,  xx.  3,  and  Strabo,  vi. 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  much  less  favour-  p.  261-263.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
able,  is  at  the  same  time  more  probable  latter  conceives  the  battle  of  the  Sagra 
(Pnefat.  ad  Theognid.  p.  xlv.).  as  having  happened  after  the  destruc- 

The  second  of  the  two  assertions  ap-  tion  of  Sybans  by  the  Krotoniates  ; for 
pears  to  me  quite  incorrect  ; the  infiu-  he  states  twice,  that  the  Krotoniates  lost 
encc  of  the  Pythagorean  order  on  the  so  many  citizens  at  the  Sagra,  that  the 
government  of  Magna  Gracia  ceased  city  diet  not  long  survive  so  terrible  a 
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thagorean  order  is  thus  connected  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Krotoniates  at  the  Sagra,  so  its  extinction  is  also  connected 
with  their  victory  over  the  Sybarites  at  the  river  Traeis  or 
Trionto,  about  twenty  years  afterwards. 

Of  the  history  of  these  two  great  Achaean  cities  we  unfor- 
tunately know  very  little.  Though  both  were  powerful,  yet 
down  to  the  period  of  510  B.C.,  Sybaris  seems  to  have  been 
decidedly  the  greatest.  Of  its  dominion  as  well  as  of  its 
much-denounced  luxury  I have  spoken  in  a former  chapter.1 
It  was  at  that  time  that  the  war  broke  out  between  Wirlx.. 
them,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Sybaris.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Sybaritans  were  aggressors  in  the  Kro,on- 
war ; but  by  what  causes  it  had  been  preceded  in  their  own 
town,  or  what  provocation  they  had  received,  we  make  out 
very  indistinctly.  There  had  been  a political  revolution  at 
Sybaris  (we  are  told)  not  long  before,  in  which  a popular 
leader  named  Telys  had  headed  a rising  against  the  oli- 
garchical government,  and  induced  the  people  to  banish  five 
hundred  of  the  leading  rich  men,  as  well  as  to  confiscate  their 
properties.  He  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  and  become 
despot  of  Sybaris.*  It  appears  too,  that  he,  or  his  rule  at 
Sybaris,  was  much  abhorred  at  Kroton  ; since  the  Krotoniate 
Philippus,  a man  of  splendid  muscular  form  and  an  Olympic 
victor,  was  exiled  for  having  engaged  himself  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  TSlys.3  According  to  the  narrative  given  by 
the  later  Pythagoreans,  those  exiles,  whom  Telys  had  driven 
from  Sybaris,  took  refuge  at  Kroton,  casting  themselves  as 
suppliants  on  the  altars  for  protection  : it  may  well  be,  indeed, 
that  they  were  in  part  Pythagoreans  of  Sybaris.  A body  of 
powerful  exiles,  harboured  in  a town  so  close  at  hand,  inspired 
alarm,  and  Telys  demanded  that  they  should  be  delivered  up, 
threatening  war  in  case  of  refusal.  This  demand  excited  con- 


blow  : he  cannot  therefore  have  supposed 
that  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Kroto- 
niates over  the  great  Sybaris  was  gained 
afterwards. 

1 See  above  chap.  xxii. 

1 Diodor.  xii.  9.  Herodotus  calls 
T81ys  in  one  place  $atri\iia,  in  another 
ripavror  of  Sybaris  (v.  44) : this  is  not 
at  variance  with  the  story  of  Diodorus. 

The  story  given  by  Athetueus,  out  of 
Herakleides  Ponticus,  respecting  the 


subversion  of  the  dominion  of  T81ys, 
cannot  be  reconciled  either  with  Hero- 
dotus or  Diodorus  (Athenatus,  xii.  p. 
52a).  Dr.  Thirlwall  supposes  the  depo- 
sition of  T81ys  to  have  occurred  between 
the  defeat  at  the  Traeis  and  the  capture 
of  Sybaris ; but  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  of  Herakleides,  and  not 
countenanced  by  any  other  evidence. 

* Herodot.  v.  47. 
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stemation  at  Kroton,  since  the  military  strength  of  Sybaris 
was  decidedly  superior.  The  surrender  of  the  exiles  was 
much  debated,  and  almost  decreed,  by  the  Krotoniates,  until 
at  length  the  persuasion  of  Pythagoras  himself  is  said  to  have 
determined  them  to  risk  any  hazard  sooner  than  incur  the 
dishonour  of  betraying  suppliants. 

On  the  demand  of  the  Sybarites  being  refused,  T61ys 
marched  against  Kroton  at  the  head  of  a force  which  is 
reckoned  at  300,000  men.1 *  He  marched,  too,  in  defiance  of 
the  strongest  religious  warnings  against  the  enterprise ; for 
the  sacrifices,  offered  on  his  behalf  by  the  Iamid  prophet 
Kallias  of  Elis,  were  so  decisively  unfavourable,  that  the 
prophet  himself  fled  in  terror  to  Kroton.1  Near  the  river 
Traeis  or  Trionto,  Telys  was  met  by  the  forces  of  Kroton, 
consisting  (we  are  informed)  of  100,000  men,  and  commanded 
by  the  great  athlete  and  Pythagorean  Milo  ; who  was  clothed 
(we  are  told)  in  the  costume  and  armed  with  the  club  of 
Herakles.  They  were  farther  reinforced  by  a valuable  ally, 
the  Spartan  Dorieus  (younger  brother  of  king  Kleomenes), 
rth  ^en  coast'n£  along  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  with  a 
Sybarites,  body  of  colonists,  intending  to  found  a settlement 
lion  of  their  in  Sicily.  A bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
through' the  the  Sybarites  were  totally  worsted,  with  prodigious 
Spartan*  slaughter ; while  the  victors,  fiercely  provoked  and 
giving  no  quarter,  followed  up  the  pursuit  so  warmly 
that  they  took  the  city,  dispersed  its  inhabitants,  and  crushed 
its  whole  power3  in  the  short  space  of  seventy  days.  The 
Sybarites  fled  in  great  part  to  Laos  and  Skidros,4  their  settle- 
ments planted  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  across  the  Cala- 
brian peninsula.  So  eager  were  the  Krotoniates  to  render 
the  site  of  Sybaris  untenable,  that  they  turned  the  course  of 
the  river  Krathis  so  as  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  it : the  dry 
bed  in  which  the  river  had  originally  flowed  was  still  visible 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,5  who  was  among  the  settlers  in 


1 Diodor.  xii.  9 ; Strabo,  vi.  p.  263  ; 
Jamblichus,  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  260  ; Skymn. 

Chi.  v.  340. 

1 Herodot.  v.  44. 

* Diodor.  xii.  9,  10;  Strabo,  vi. 
p.  263. 

• Herodot.  vi.  21  : Strabo,  vi.  p. 
*53- 


* Herodot.  v.  45  ; Diodor.  xii.  9, 

I 10  ; Strabo,  vi.  p.  263.  Strabo  men- 
tions expressly  the  turning  of  the  river 
for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  the 
city — i\oyrts  y ip  i rrjyayor 

70V  Ttrrajibv  Kal  KaTtKbvtrav.  It  is  to 
this  change  in  the  channel  of  the  river 
that  I refer  the  expression  in  Hero- 
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the  town  of  Thurii  afterwards  founded  nearly  adjoining.  It 
appears  however  that  the  Krotoniates  for  a long  time  kept 
the  site  of  Sybaris  deserted,  refusing  even  to  allot  the  territory 
among  the  body  of  their  own  citizens : from  which  circum- 
stances (as  has  been  before  noticed)  the  commotion  against 
the  Pythagorean  order  is  said  to  have  arisen.  They  may 
perhaps  have  been  afraid  of  the  name  and  recollections  of  the 
city.  No  large  or  permanent  establishment  was  ever  formed 
there  until  Thurii  was  established  by  Athens  about  sixty-five 
years  afterwards.  Nevertheless  the  name  of  the  Sybarites 
did  not  perish  : they  maintained  themselves  at  Laos,  Skidros, 
and  elsewhere — and  afterwards  formed  the  privileged  Old- 
citizens  among  the  colonists  of  Thurii ; but  misbehaved  them- 
selves in  that  capacity,  and  were  mostly  either  slain  or 
expelled.  Even  after  that,  however,  the  name  of  Sybaris 
still  remained  on  a reduced  scale  in  some  portion  of  the 
territory:  Herodotus  recounts  what  he  was  told  by  the  Syba- 
rites, and  we  find  subsequent  indications  of  them  even  as  late 
as  Theokritus. 

The  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  original  Sybaris — 
perhaps  in  510  B.C.  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  cities  station 
— appears  to  have  excited  a strong  sympathy  in  the  th^Hciienic 
Hellenic  world.  In  Milfitus  especially,  with  which  thedeurue- 

. . . e tion  of  Syba- 

it  had  maintained  intimate  union,  the  grief  was  so  ris.  .Gradual 
vehement,  that  all  the  Milesians  shaved  their  heads  the  Greek 
in  token  of  mourning.1  The  event,  happening  just  Sui" ' 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  must 
have  made  a sensible  revolution  in  the  relations  of  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Italian  coast  with  the  rustic  population  of 


dotus — rlfitrii  rt  teal  mjbv  lima  Tapi 
rbv  (ripbr  Kpadir.  It  was  natural  that 
the  old  deserted  bed  of  the  river  should 
be  called  “ the  dry  Krathis" : whereas, 
if  we  suppose  that  there  was  only  one 
channel,  the  expression  has  no  appro- 
priate meaning.  For  I do  not  think 
that  any  one  can  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  Bahr — “ Vocatur 
Crathis  hoc  loco  £ripbi  siccus,  ut  tjui 
hieme  fluit,  sestalis  vero  tempore  exsic- 
catus  est : quod  adhuc  in  multis  Italise 
inferioris  fluviis  observant.”  I doubt 
whether  this  be  true,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  respecting  the  river  Krathis  (see 
VOL.  IV. 


my  preceding  volume,  ch.  xxii.)  ; but 
even  if  the  fact  were  true,  the  ephithet 
in  Bahr’s  sense  has  no  especial  signifi- 
cance for  the  purpose  contemplated  by 
Herodotus,  who  merely  wishes  to  de- 
scribe the  site  of  the  temple  erected  by 
Dorieus.  “Near  the  Krathis,”  or 
“ near  the  dry  Krathis,”  would  be 
equivalent  expressions,  if  we  adopted 
Bihr’s  construction ; whereas  to  say 
“ near  the  deserted  channel  of  the 
Krathis,”  would  be  a good  local  desig- 
nation. 

1 Herodot.  vi.  21. 

H 
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the  interior.  The  Krotoniates  might  destroy  Sybaris  and  dis- 
perse its  inhabitants,  but  they  could  not  succeed  to  its  wide 
dominion  over  dependent  territory : and  the  extinction  of 
this  great  aggregate  power,  stretching  across  the  peninsula 
from  sea  to  sea,  lessened  the  means  of  resistance  against  the 
Oscan  movements  from  the  inland.  From  this  time  forward, 
the  cities  of  Magna  Gracia,  as  well  as  those  of  Ionia,  tend  to 
decline  in  consequence ; while  Athens,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  both  more  conspicuous  and  more  powerful.  At  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  thirty  years  after  this  conquest 
of  Sybaris,  Sparta  and  Athens  send  to  ask  for  aid  both  from 
Sicily  and  Korkyra,  but  not  from  Magna  Graecia. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  fuller 
information  respecting  such  important  changes  among  the 
Greco-Italian  cities.  Yet  we  may  remark  that  even  Hero- 
dotus— himself  a citizen  of  Thurii  and  dwelling  on  the  spot 
not  more  than  eighty  years  after  the  capture  of  Sybaris — 
evidently  found  no  written  memorials  to  consult,  and  could 
obtain  from  verbal  conversation  nothing  better  than  state- 
ments both  meagre  and  contradictory.  The  material  circum- 
stance, for  example,  of  the  aid  rendered  by  the  Spartan 
Dorieus  and  his  colonists,  though  positively  asserted  by  the 
Sybarites,  was  as  positively  denied  by  the  Krotoniates,  who 
Co  ( alleged  that  they  had  accomplished  the  conquest 
tory  state-  by  themselves  and  with  their  own  unaided  forces, 
argument*  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in  crediting  the  affirma- 
EJS2-  tive  assertion  of  the  Sybarites,  who  showed  to  Hero- 
dotus a temple  and  precinct  erected  by  the  Spartan 
prince  in  testimony  of  his  share  in  the  victory,  on  the  banks 
of  the  dry  deserted  channel  out  of  which  the  Krathis  had 
been  turned,  and  in  honour  of  the  Krathian  Athene.1  This  of 
Itself  forms  a proof,  coupled  with  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
Sybarites,  sufficient  for  the  case  ; but  they  produced  another 
indirect  argument  to  confirm  it,  which  deserves  notice.  Dorieus 
had  attacked  Sybaris  while  he  was  passing  along  the  coast  of 
Italy  to  go  and  found  a colony  in  Sicily,  under  the  express 
mandate  and  encouragement  of  the  oracle.  After  tarrying 
awhile  at  Sybaris,  he  pursued  his  journey  to  the  south-western 
portion  of  Sicily,  where  he  and  nearly  all  his  companions 

1 Herodot.  v.  45. 
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perished  in  a battle  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Egestaeans — 
though  the  oracle  had  promised  him  that  he  should  acquire 
and  occupy  permanently  the  neighbouring  territory  near 
Mount  Eryx.  Now  the  Sybarites  deduced  from  this  fatal 
disaster  of  Dorieus  and  his  expedition,  combined  with  the 
favourable  promise  of  the  oracle  beforehand,  a confident  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  their  own  statement  that  he  had  fought 
at  Sybaris.  For  if  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  territory 
marked  out  by  the  oracle  (they  argued)  without  turning  aside 
for  any  other  object,  the  prophecy  on  which  his  hopes  were 
founded  would  have  been  unquestionably  realised,  and  he 
would  have  succeeded.  But  the  ruinous  disappointment 
which  actually  overtook  him  was  at  once  explained,  and  the 
truth  of  prophecy  vindicated,  when  it  was  recollected  that  he 
had  turned  aside  to  help  the  Krotoniates  against  Sybaris,  and 
thus  set  at  nought  the  conditions  prescribed  to  him.  Upon 
this  argument  (Herodotus  tells  us)  the  Sybarites  of  his  day 
especially  insisted.1  And  while  we  note  their  pious  and  literal 
faith  in  the  communications  of  an  inspired  prophet,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  observe  how  perfectly  that  faith  supplied 
the  place  of  historical  premises — how  scanty  their  stock  was 
of  such  legitimate  evidence — and  how  little  they  had  yet 
learnt  to  appreciate  its  value. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus,  in  his  brief  mention  of 
the  fatal  war  between  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  does  not  make  the 
least  allusion  to  Pythagoras  or  his  brotherhood.  The  least 
which  we  can  infer  from  such  silence  is,  that  the  Herodotus 
part  which  they  played  in  reference  to  the  war,  and 
their  general  ascendency  in  Magna  Gracia,  was  in  ^h^jfe°”he 
reality  less  conspicuous  and  overruling  than  the  ^^r<° 
Pythagorean  historians  set  forth.  Even  making 
such  allowance,  however,  the  absence  of  all  allusion  Kroton. 
in  Herodotus,  to  the  commotions  which  accompanied  the 
subversion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  is  a circumstance  not  easily 
explicable.  Nor  can  I pass  over  a perplexing  statement  in 
Polybius,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  too  must  have  con- 
ceived the  history  of  Sybaris  in  a way  different  from  that  in 


1 Herodot.  v.  45.  Tovro  Si,  alrrov 
Ac n pit  os  t by  Oayarov  paprvptov  fityurrov 
woitvvrai  (Iv&aprtau),  Sri  trapa.  rdi  ptpav- 
rtvfxfya  wou'a iv  Sif<p0dprj.  Ec  ydp  Sit  pr) 


xap«irp7){«  wSi*>  At*  $ Si  i<rri\r\  Arofcc, 
chc  hv  riiv  ’EpvKlmjy  *** 

itth-fcrYf,  oW  Sr  ain6$  r«  ko!  fi  arparlri 
Sitcpddprj. 
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which  it  is  commonly  represented.  He  tells  us,  that  after 
much  suffering  in  Magna  Graecia  from  the  troubles  which 
followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  cities  were 
induced  by  Achzean  mediation  to  come  to  an  accommodation 
and  even  to  establish  something  like  a permanent  league,  with 
a common  temple  and  sacrifices.  Now  the  three  cities  which 
he  specifies  as  having  been  the  first  to  do  this  are,  Kroton, 
Sybaris,  and  Kaulonia.1  But  according  to  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  fatal  war  (just  described)  between  Kroton  and 
Sybaris,  the  latter  city  must  have  been  at  that  time  in  ruins  ; 
little,  if  at  all,  inhabited.  I cannot  but  infer  from  this  state- 
ment of  Polybius,  that  he  followed  different  authorities  re- 
specting the  earlier  history  of  Magna  Graecia  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  B.c. 

Indeed  the  early  history  of  these  cities  gives  us  little  more 
charondas,  than  a few  isolated  facts  and  names.  With  regard 
of  Katana,  to  their  legislators,  Zalcukus  and  Charondas,  nothing 
zankie,  is  made  out  except  their  existence — and  even  that 
Rhcgium,  faC£  some  ancient  critics  contested.  Of  Zaleukus, 
whom  chronologists  place  in  664  B.C.,  I have  already  spoken  ; 
the  date  of  Charondas  cannot  be  assigned,  but  we  may 
perhaps  presume  that  it  was  at  some  time  between  600500 
B.c.  He  was  a citizen  of  middling  station,  born  in  the 
Chalkidic  colony  of  Katana  in  Sicily,2  and  he  framed  laws 
not  only  for  his  own  city,  but  for  the  other  Chalkidic  cities  in 
Sicily  and  Italy — Leontini,  Naxos,  Zankie,  and  Rhd'gium. 
The  laws  and  the  solemn  preamble  ascribed  to  him  by 
Diodorus  and  Stobaeus,  belong  to  a later  day,3  and  we  are 


1 Polyb.  ii.  39.  Heyne  thinks  that 
the  agreement  here  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bius took  place  Olymp.  80,  3 ; or  indeed 
after  the  re-population  of  the  Sybaritan 
territory  by  the  foundation  of  Thurii 

(Opuscula,  vol.  ii. ; Prolus.  x.  p.  189). 
Butthere  seems  great  difficulty  in  imagin- 
ing that  the  state  of  violent  commotion 
— which  (according  to  Polybius)  was 
only  appeased  by  this  agreement — can 
possibly  have  lasted  so  long  as  half  a 
century  ; the  received  date  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Pythagoreans  being  about 
504  B.c. 

’ Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  9,  6,  iv.  9,  to. 
Heyne  puts  Charondas  much  earlier 
than  the  foundation  of  Thurii,  in  which 


I think  he  is  undoubtedly  right : but 
without  determining  the  date  more 
exactly  (Opuscul.  vol.  ii. ; Prolus.  ix.  p. 
160),  Charondas  must  certainly  have 
been  earlier  than  Anaxilas  of  Rhegium 
and  the  great  Sicilian  despots  ; which 
will  place  him  higher  than  500  B.c. : but 
I do  not  know  that  any  more  precise 
mark  of  time  can  be  found. 

1 Diodorus,  xii.  35  : Stobaeus,  Serm. 
xliv.  20-40  ; Cicero  de  Legg.  ii.  6.  See 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer,  ch.  89 ; Heyne, 
Opuscul.  vol.  ii.  p.  72-164.  Brandis 
(Geschichte  der  Rom.  Philosophic,  ch. 
xxvi.  p.  102)  seems  to  conceive  these 
prologues  as  genuine. 
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obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  collecting  the  brief  hints  of 
Aristotle,  who  tells  us  that  the  laws  of  Charondas  descended 
to  great  minuteness  of  distinction  and  specification,  especially 
in  graduating  the  fine  for  offences  according  to  the  property 
of  the  guilty  person  fined  1 — but  that  there  was  nothing  in  his 
laws  strictly  original  and  peculiar,  except  that  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  solemn  indictment  against  perjured 
witnesses  before  justice.  The  perjured  witness  in  Grecian 
ideas,  was  looked  upon  as  having  committed  a crime  half 
religious,  half  civil.  The  indictment  raised  against  him,  known 
by  a peculiar  name,  partook  of  both  characters,  approaching 
in  some  respects  to  the  procedure  against  a murderer.  Such 
distinct  form  of  indictment  against  perjured  testimony — with 
its  appropriate  name,2  which  we  shall  find  maintained  at 
Athens  throughout  the  best  known  days  of  Attic  law — was 
first  enacted  by  Charondas. 


The  mistakes  and  confusion  made  by  I 
ancient  writers  respecting  these  law-  | 
givers — even  by  writers  earlier  than 
Aristotle  ( Politic,  ii.  9,  5) — are  such  as 
we  have  no  means  of  clearing  up. 

Seneca  (Epist.  90)  calls  both  Zaleukus 
and  Charondas  disciples  of  Pythagoras  ; 
that  the  former  was  so,  is  not  to  be 
believed  ; but  it  is  not  wholly  impossible 
that  the  latter  may  have  been  so,  or  at 
least  a contemporary  of  the  earliest 
Pythagoreans. 

1 Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  9,  8.  XapwvSov 
5'  f5 toy  jj&v  ovSiv  iart  ai  Sinai  ruv  j 

ipfvSofiapr^ptuy'  wpwros  7 kp  iirolrjat  rfyv 
^whrnTjx^iy'  rp  S'  itcpififltp  rat  ¥ v6fxotv  4<rr\ 
y\a>pvpvTfpos  nal  rwv  vvv  vo/xodtreav. 
To  the  fulness  and  precision  predi- 
cated respecting  Charondas  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  passage,  I refer  the  other 
passage  in  Politic,  iv.  10,  6,  which  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  if  it  meant  that 
Charondas  had  graduated  fines  on  the 
rich  and  poor  with  a distinct  view  to 


that  political  trick  (of  indirectly  elimi- 
nating the  poor  from  public  duties) 
which  Aristotle  had  been  just  adverting 
to — but  merely  means  that  Charondas 
had  been  nice  and  minute  in  graduating 
pecuniary  penalties  generally,  having 
reference  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
the  person  sentenced. 

* UpdSros  y&p  troika*  iv 

(Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  9,  8).  See  Harpo- 
kration,  v.  'EwfOTr^aTo,  and  Pollux, 
viii.  33  ; Demosthenes  cont.  Stephanum, 
ii.  c.  5 ; cont.  Euerg.  et  Mnesibul.  c. 
I.  The  word  MaKrjtpis  carries  with 
it  the  solemnity  of  meaning  ad- 
verted to  in  the  text,  and  seems  to 
have  been  used  especially  with  reference 
to  an  action  or  indictment  against  per- 
jured witnesses  : which  indictment  was 
permitted  to  be  brought  with  a less 
degree  of  risk  or  cost  to  the  accuser 
than  most  others  in  the  Attic  dikasteries 
(Demosth.  cont.  Euerg.  et.  Mn.  /.  c.). 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  MARCH  OF 
XERXES  AGAINST  GREECE. 

I HAVE  recounted,  in  a preceding  chapter,  the  Athenian 
Resolutions  victory  at  Marathon,  the  repulse  of  the  Persian 
bv» de'us  to  general  Datis,  and  the  return  of  his  armament  across 
SSTn'dSmc.  the  Aigean  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  He  had  been 
hu  d«th.  directed  to  conquer  both  Eretria  and  Athens  ; an 
order  which  he  had  indeed  executed  in  part  with  success,  as 
the  string  of  Eretrian  prisoners  brought  to  Susa  attested — 
but  which  remained  still  unfulfilled  in  regard  to  the  city 
principally  obnoxious  to  Darius.  Far  from  satiating  his 
revenge  upon  Athens,  the  Persian  monarch  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  tale  of  an  ignominious  defeat.  His  wrath 
against  the  Athenians  rose  to  a higher  pitch  than  ever,  and 
he  commenced  vigorous  preparations  for  a renewed  attack 
upon  them  as  well  as  upon  Greece  generally.  Resolved  upon 
assembling  the  entire  force  of  his  empire,  he  directed  the 
various  satraps  and  sub-governors  throughout  all  Asia  to 
provide  troops,  horses,  and  ships  both  of  war  and  burthen. 
For  no  less  than  three  years  the  empire  was  agitated  by  this 
immense  levy,  which  Darius  determined  to  conduct  in  person 
against  Greece.1  Nor  was  his  determination  abated  by  a 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  which  broke  out  about  the  time  when 
his  preparations  were  completed.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
undertaking  simultaneously  the  two  enterprises — the  conquest 
of  Greece  and  the  reconquest  of  Egypt — when  he  w'as  sur- 
prised by  death,  after  a reign  of  thirty-six  years.  As  a 
precaution  previous  to  this  intended  march,  he  had  nomi- 
nated as  successor  Xerxes,  his  son  by  Atossa ; for  the 
ascendency  of  that  queen  ensured  to  Xerxes  the  preference 
over  his  elder  brother  Artabazanes,  son  of  Darius  by  a former 


1 Herodot.  vii.  3,  4. 
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wife,  and  bom  before  the  latter  became  king.  The  choice  of 
the  reigning  monarch  passed  unquestioned,  and  Xerxes  suc- 
ceeded without  opposition.1  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
though  we  shall  meet  with  several  acts  of  cruelty  and  atrocity 
perpetrated  in  the  Persian  regal  family,  there  is  nothing  like 
that  systematic  fratricide  which  has  been  considered  necessary 
to  guarantee  succession  in  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  empires. 

The  intense  wrath  against  Athens,  which  had  become  the 
predominant  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Darius,  was  g ^ ^ 
yet  unappeased  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  ^rhUwn 
was  fortunate  for  the  Athenians  that  his  crown  now 
passed  to  a prince  less  obstinately  hostile  as  well  as  in  every 
respect  inferior.  Xerxes,  personally  the  handsomest1  and 
most  stately  man  amid  the  immense  crowd  which  he  led 
against  Greece,  was  in  character  timid  and  faint-hearted,  over 
and  above  those  defects  of  vanity,  childish  self-conceit,  and 
blindness  of  appreciation,  which  he  shared  more  or  less  with 
all  the  Persian  kings.  Yet  we  shall  see  that  even  under  his 
conduct,  the  invasion  of  Greece  was  very  near  proving  suc- 
cessful : and  it  might  well  have  succeeded  altogether,  had  he 
been  either  endued  with  the  courageous  temperament,  or 
inflamed  with  the  fierce  animosity,  of  his  father. 

On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Xerxes  found  the  forces  of  the 
empire  in  active  preparation,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  Darius  ; 
except  Egypt,  which  was  in  a state  of  revolt  His  first 


1 Herodot.  vii.  1-4.  He  mentions — I 
simply  as  a report,  and  seemingly  with-  I 
out  believing  it  himself — that  Dema- 
ratus  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta  was  at 
Susa  at  the  moment  when  Darius  was 
about  to  choose  a successor  among  his 
sons  (this  cannot  consist  with  Ktesias, 
Persic,  c.  23) ; and  that  he  suggested  to 
Xerxes  a convincing  argument  by  which 
to  determine  the  mind  of  his  father, 
urging  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  regal 
succession  at  Sparta,  whereby  the  son 
of  a king,  born  after  his  father  became 
king,  was  preferred  to  an  elder  son 
bom  before  that  event.  The  existence 
of  such  a custom  at  Sparta  may  well  be 
doubted. 

Some  other  anecdotes,  not  less  diffi- 
cult of  belief  than  this,  and  alike  calcu- 
lated to  bestow  a factitious  importance 
on  Demaratus,  will  be  noticed  in  the 


I subsequent  pages.  The  latter  received 
I from  the  Persian  king  the  grant  of  Per- 
gamus  and  Tcuthrania,  with  their  land- 
revenues,  which  his  descendants  long 
afterwards  continued  to  occupy  (Xenopli. 
Hellen.  iii.  1-6) ; and  perhaps  these 
descendants  may  have  been  among  the 
ersons  from  whom  Herodotus  derived 
is  information  respecting  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes.  See  vii.  239. 

Plutarch  (De  Fratemo  Amore,  p. 
4S8)  gives  an  account  in  many  respects 
different  concerning  the  circumstances 
which  determined  the  succession  of 
Xerxes  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to 
his  elder  brother. 

3 Herod,  vii.  187.  The  like  personal 
beauty  is  ascribed  to  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings 
(Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  21). 
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necessity  was  to  reconquer  this  country  ; a purpose  for  which 
» c 485  the  great  military  power  now  in  readiness  was  found 
Revolt  and  amply  sufficient.  Egypt  was  subdued  and  reduced 
opP'p'by  to  a state  of  much  harder  dependence  than  before: 
e eraans.  we  may  presume  that  not  only  the  tribute  was 
increased,  but  also  the  numbers  of  the  Persian  occupying 
force,  maintained  by  contributions  levied  on  the  natives. 
Achaemenes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  was  installed  there  as  satrap. 

But  Xerxes  was  not  at  first  equally  willing  to  prosecute  the 
. schemes  of  his  deceased  father  against  Greece.  At 

Indifference  , . , 0 

of  Xerxes  to  least  such  is  the  statement  of  Herodotus  : who  repre- 

the  invasion  _ _ . . , ...  . * . 

of  Greece-  sents  Mardomus  as  the  grand  instigator  of  the 
invasion,  partly  through  thirst  for  warlike  enter- 
prise, partly  from  a desire  to  obtain  the  intended 
conquest  as  a satrapy  for  himself.  There  were  not 
wanting  Grecian  counsellors  to  enforce  his  recom- 
(’)r,w1nakriby  mendation  both  by  the  promise  of  help  and  by  the 
colour  of  religion.  The  great  family  of  the  Aleuadae, 
belonging  to  Larissa  and  perhaps  to  other  towns  in  Thessaly, 
were  so  eager  in  the  cause,  that  their  principal  members  came 
to  Susa  to  offer  an  easy  occupation  of  that  frontier  territory 
of  Hellas ; while  the  exiled  Peisistratids  from  Athens  still 
persevered  in  striving  to  procure  their  own  restoration  at  the 
tail  of  a Persian  army.  On  the  present  occasion,  they  brought 
with  them  to  Susa  a new  instrument,  the  holy  mystic  Onoma- 
kritus — a man  who  had  acquired  much  reputation,  not  by 
prophesying  himself,  but  by  collecting,  arranging,  interpreting, 
and  delivering  out,  prophetic  verses  passing  under  the  name 
of  the  ancient  seer  or  poet  Musaeus.  Thirty  years  before,  in 
the  flourishing  days  of  the  Peisistratids,  he  had  lived  at  Athens, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  Hipparchus,  and  consulted  by  him 
as  the  expositor  of  these  venerated  documents.  But  having 
been  detected  by  the  poet  Lasus  of  Hermione,  in  the  very  act 
of  interpolating  them  with  new  matter  of  his  own,  he  was 
indignantly  banished  by  Hipparchus.  The  Peisistratids  how- 
ever, now  in  banishment  themselves,  forgot  or  forgave  this 
offence,  and  carried  Onomakritus  with  his  prophecies  to  Susa, 
announcing  him  as  a person  of  oracular  authority,  to  assist  in 
working  on  the  mind  of  Xerxes.  To  this  purpose  his  inter- 
polations, or  his  omissions,  were  now  directed.  When  in- 
troduced to  the  Persian  monarch,  he  recited  emphatically 
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various  encouraging  predictions,  wherein  the  bridging  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  triumphant  march  of  a barbaric  host  into 
Greece,  appeared  as  predestined  ; while  he  carefully  kept  back 
all  those  of  a contrary  tenor,  which  portended  calamity  and 
disgrace.  So  at  least  Herodotus,1 *  strenuous  in  upholding  the 
credit  of  Bakis,  Musaeus,  and  other  Grecian  prophets  whose 
verses  were  in  circulation,  expressly  assures  us.  The  religious 
encouragements  of  Onomakritus,  and  the  political  co-operation 
proffered  by  the  Aleuadae,  enabled  Mardonius  effectually  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  his  master.  Indeed  it  was  not 
difficult  to  show,  according  to  the  feelings  then  prevalent,  that 
a new  king  of  Persia  was  in  honour  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.3  The  conquering  impulse  springing 
from  the  first  founder  was  as  yet  unexhausted ; the  insults 
offered  by  the  Athenians  remained  still  unavenged  ; and  in 
addition  to  this  double  stimulus  to  action,  Mardonius  drew  a 
captivating  picture  of  Europe  as  an  acquisition — “ it  was  the 
finest  land  in  the  world,  produced  every  variety  of  fruit-bearing 
trees,  and  was  too  good  a possession  for  any  mortal  man 
except  the  Persian  kings.” 3 Fifteen  years  before,  the  Milesian 
Aristagoras,4 * *  when  entreating  the  Spartans  to  assist  the  Ionic 
revolt,  had  exaggerated  the  wealth  and  productiveness  of 
Asia  in  contrast  with  the  poverty  of  Greece — a contrast  less 
widely  removed  from  the  truth,  at  that  time,  than  the  picture 
presented  by  Mardonius. 

Having  thus  been  persuaded  to  alter  his  original  views, 
Xerxes  convoked  a meeting  of  the  principal  Persian  . 

ii  1 i Xerxes  re- 

counsellors, and  announced  to  them  his  resolution  solves  to  in- 

. , _ • r t i • vade  Greece. 

to  invade  Greece  ; setting  forth  the  mingled  motives 
of  revenge  and  aggrandisement  which  impelled  him,  and 
representing  the  conquest  of  Greece  as  carrying  with  it  that 
of  all  Europe,  so  that  the  Persian  empire  would  become 
co-extensive  with  the  a:ther  of  Zeus  and  the  limits  of  the 
sun’s  course. 


1 Herodot.  vii.  6 ; viii.  20,  96,  77. 

’ Ov0fjtLt(piT0$ — Kar4\ty€  r<Zv  xp7l<rVL&y — 

« 1 fitV  n ivtoi  (T(pd\fxa  <p4pov  rtp  Ilfptn?, 
rotv  fiky  t\*y*  oit&ty’  & r b ffruWtrrara 

4K\€y6fifyost  (\*y*  r6y  r«  'EWfairotnov 

00$  feux^mu  XP*oy  v*  dvSpbs  II f/xrca, 

r4jy  rf  fXauuy  <t£riy *6pi*vos.  See. 

An  intimation  somewhat  curious  re- 
specting this  collection  of  prophecies  ; 


it  was  of  an  extremely  varied  character, 
and  contained  promises  or  threats  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise. 

* /Eschylus,  Pers.  761. 

* Herodot.  vii.  5.  vs  rj  Evpdmj  ir«pi- 

*cal  5eV5p«a  waanoia  <p*pci 
rd  fititpa,  r»  puovvtp  Birnrvv  a^lrj 

4tcTTj<rOai^xtyPrly  srap.<popvr4pTjy  (vii.  8). 

4 Herodot.  v.  49. 
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On  the  occasion  of  this  invasion,  now  announced  and  about 
Historical  to  take  place,  we  must  notice  especially  the  historical 
"mccpti'“nof  manner  and  conception  of  our  capital  informant — 
Herodotus.  Herodotus.  The  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and 
the  finM  repulse  of  his  forces,  constitute  the  entire  theme  of 
his  three  last  books,  and  the  principal  object  of  his  whole 
history,  towards  which  the  previous  matter  is  intended  to 
conduct.  Amidst  those  prior  circumstances,  there  are  doubt- 
less many  which  have  a substantive  importance  and  interest 
of  their  own,  recounted  at  so  much  length  that  they  appear 
co-ordinate  and  principal,  so  that  the  thread  of  the  history 
is  for  a time  put  out  of  sight.  Yet  we  shall  find,  if  we  bring 
together  the  larger  divisions  of  his  history,  omitting  the  occa- 
sional prolixities  of  detail,  that  such  thread  is  never  lost  in  the 
historian’s  own  mind  : it  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive  reader, 
from  his  preface  and  the  statement  immediately  following  it — 
of  Croesus  as  the  first  barbaric  conqueror  of  the  Ionian  Greeks 
— down  to  the  full  expansion  of  his  theme,  “ Gracia  Barbariae 
lento  collisa  duello,”  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  That  expe- 
dition, as  forming  the  consummation  of  his  historical  scheme, 
is  not  only  related  more  copiously  and  continuously  than  any 
events  preceding  it,  but  is  also  ushered  in  with  an  unusual 
solemnity  of  religious  and  poetical  accompaniment,  so  that 
the  seventh  Book  of  Herodotus  reminds  us  in  many  points 
of  the  second  Book  of  the  Iliad ; probably  too,  if  the  lost 
Grecian  epics  had  reached  us,  we  should  trace  many  other 
cases  in  which  the  imagination  of  the  historian  has  uncon- 
sciously assimilated  itself  to  them.  The  Dream  sent  by  the 
Gods  to  frighten  Xerxes,  when  about  to  recede  from  his  pro- 
ject— as  well  as  the  ample  catalogue  of  nations  and  eminent 
individuals  embodied  in  the  Persian  host — have  both  of  them 
marked  parallels  in  the  Iliad  : and  Herodotus  seems  to  delight 
in  representing  to  himself  the  enterprise  against  Greece  as  an 
antithesis  to  that  of  the  Atreidae  against  Troy.  He  enters 
into  the  internal  feeling  of  Xerxes  with  as  much  familiarity 
as  Homer  into  those  of  Agamemnon,  and  introduces  “ the 
counsel  of  Zeus”  as  not  less  direct,  special,  and  overruling, 
than  it  appears  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey : 1 though  the  God- 


1 Homer,  Iliad,  i.  3.  Aiit  5*  irt- 
Aefer 0 &ovkJj.  Herodotus  is  charac- 
terized as  'O pypou  (ijkvr^s — 'Ofx-qpiKw- 


raros — (Dionys.  Halic.  ad  Cn.  Pom- 
peium,  p.  772,  Reiske  ; Longinus  De 
Sublim.  p.  86,  ed.  Pearce). 
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head  in  Herodotus,  compared  with  Homer,  tends  to  become 
neuter  instead  of  masculine  or  feminine,  and  retains  only  the 
jealous  instincts  of  a ruler,  apart  from  the  appetites,  lusts,  and 
caprices  of  a man : acting  moreover  chiefly  as  a centralized, 
or  at  least  as  a homogeneous  force,  in  place  of  the  discordant 
severalty  of  agents  conspicuous  in  the  Homeric  theology. 
The  religious  idea,  so  often  presented  elsewhere  in  Herodotus 
— that  the  Godhead  was  jealous  and  hostile  to  excessive  good 
fortune  or  immoderate  desires  in  man, — is  worked  into  his 
history  of  Xerxes  as  the  ever-present  moral  and  as  the  main 
cause  of  its  disgraceful  termination.  For  we  shall  discover 
as  we  proceed,  that  the  historian,  with  that  honourable  frank- 
ness which  Plutarch  calls  his  “ malignity,”  neither  ascribes  to 
his  countrymen  credit  greater  than  they  deserve  for  personal 
valour,  nor  seeks  to  veil  the  many  chances  of  defeat  which 
their  mismanagement  laid  open.1 

I have  already  mentioned  that  Xerxes  is  described  as 
having  originally  been  averse  to  the  enterprise,  and  only 
stimulated  thereto  by  the  persuasions  of  Mardonius.  This 
was  probably  the  genuine  Persian  belief,  for  the  blame  of 


1 While  Plutarch  (if  indeed  the 
treatise  de  Herodoti  Malignitate  be 
the  work  of  Plutarch)  treats  Herodotus 
as  un  can  did,  malicious,  corrupt,  the 
calumniator  of  great  men  and  glorious 
deeds — Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  on 
the  contrary,  with  more  reason,  treats 
him  as  a pattern  of  excellent  dispo- 
sitions in  an  historian,  contrasting  him 
in  this  respect  with  Thucydides,  to 
whom  he  imputes  an  unfriendly  spirit  ! 
in  criticising  Athens,  arising  from  his 
long  banishment : ' H pikv  'HpoSdrou  Sid - 
0c<ns  iy  &x*tny  iwitixifS,  ical  rots  piiy 
ayadots  ovrrjSofxivij,  rots  Si  kokois  crvvaX- 
yovtra * i j Si  SoukvSiSov  Siddcais  ai>6*/ea- 
trrSs  ns  k al  *iKpd1  Kal  tj?  xarplSi  rrjs 
fpvyijs  pjnjfftKaHOvaa'  rh  fxiv  ydp  apaprrj- 
purra  4xi^4px*rai  kcu  pidXa  iutpi&us,  rd>v 
Si  Kara,  yovy  K*xwPVK°ruy  K&0dxa£  ou 
pi cpjrrjrai  ff  Sump  tyayKaapiivos.  (Dionys. 
Hal.  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  de  Frsecip. 
Historicis  Judic.  p.  774,  Reiske.) 

Precisely  the  same  fault  which  Dio- 
nysius here  imputes  to  Thucydides 
(though  in  other  places  he  acquits 
him,  b xayrbs  <p$6yov  koI  xiaijs 

Ko\a.Ktlas , p.  824),  Plutarch  and  Dio 
cast  far  more  harshly  upon  Herodotus. 
In  neither  case  is  the  reproach  deserved. 


Both  the  moralists  and  rhetoricians 
of  ancient  times  were  very  apt  to  treat 
history,  not  as  a series  of  true  matters 
of  fact,  exemplifying  the  laws  of  human 
nature  and  society,  and  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  them  for  purposes  of 
future  inference — but  as  if  it  were  a 
branch  of  fiction,  so  to  be  handled  as  to 
please  our  taste  or  improve  our  morality. 
Dionysius,  blaming  Thucydides  for  the 
choice  of  his  subject,  goes  so  far  as  to. 
say  that  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a period 
of  ruinous  discord  in  Greece,  ought  to 
have  been  left  in  oblivion  and  never 
to  have  passed  into  history  (<notxrj  «cal 
^rapaSoOth,  inrb  rtev  ixiyiyvojidyuv 
^yyorpoQai , ibid.  p.  768) — and  that  espe- 
cially Thucydides  ought  never  to  have 
thrown  the  blame  of  it  upon  his  own 
city,  since  there  were  many  other  causes 
to  which  it  might  have  been  imputed 
(irtpeus  txovTa  *0 Waits  dtpoppais  xtptd- 
iffeu  rds  atrtas,  p.  jjo).  It  will  be 
found,  however,  if  we  read  Thucydides 
with  attention,  that  he  does  not  throw 
the  blame  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
upon  Athens,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  strictures  on  her  conduct  in 
various  particular  cases. 
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so  great  a disaster  would  naturally  be  transferred  from  the 
„ monarch  to  some  evil  counsellor.1  As  soon  as 

Xerxes  an-  . 

notinccs  hu  Xerxes,  yielding  to  persuasion,  has  announced,  to 

project  to  an  , r . . 

fK2My°f  the  Persian  chief  men  whom  he  had  convoked,  his 
counsellors  resolution  to  bridge  over  the  Hellespont  and  march 

—Mardonius  , r _ _ _ . 

and  Artaba-  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Europe,  Mardonius  is 
cvii  and  good  represented  as  expressing  his  warm  concurrence  in 
the  project,  extolling  the  immense  force2  of  Persia, 
and  depreciating  the  Ionians  in  Europe  (so  he  denominated 
them)  as  so  poor  and  disunited  that  success  was  not  only 
certain  but  easy.  Against  the  rashness  of  this  general — the 
evil  genius  of  Xerxes — we  find  opposed  the  prudence  and  long 
experience  of  Artabanus,  brother  of  the  deceased  Darius,  and 
therefore  uncle  to  the  monarch.  The  age  and  relationship  of 
this  Persian  Nestor  embolden  him  to  undertake  the  dangerous 
task  of  questioning  the  determination  which  Xerxes,  though 
professing  to  invite  the  opinions  of  others,  had  proclaimed 
as  already  settled  in  his  own  mind.  The  speech  which 
Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Artabanus  is  that  of  a 
thoughtful  and  religious  Greek.  It  opens  with  the  Grecian 
conception  of  the  necessity  of  hearing  and  comparing  opposite 
views,  prior  to  any  final  decision — reproves  Mardonius  for 
falsely  depreciating  the  Greeks  and  seducing  his  master  into 
personal  danger — sets  forth  the  probability  that  the  Greeks, 
if  victorious  at  sea,  would  come  and  destroy  the  bridge  by 
which  Xerxes  had  crossed  the  Hellespont — reminds  the  latter 
of  the  imminent  hazard  which  Darius  and  his  army  had 
undergone  in  Scythia,  from  the  destruction  (averted  only  by 
Histiaeus  and  his  influence)  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube : 
such  prudential  suggestions  being  further  strengthened  by 
adverting  to  the  jealous  aversion  of  the  Godhead  towards 
overgrown  human  power.3 

The  impatient  monarch  silences  his  uncle  in  a tone  of 
Xcrx«  is  insult  and  menace  : nevertheless,  in  spite  of  himself, 
Artabanus  to  the  dissuasions  work  upon  him  so  powerfully,  that 
project — his  before  night  they  gradually  alter  his  resolution,  and 
drSm!-di-  decide  him  to  renounce  the  scheme.  In  this  latter 
niand  to  in-  disposition  he  falls  asleep,  when  a dream  appears : 

vadc  Greece. 


1 Herodot.  viii.  99.  Mo pSdvioy  kv  oMp  Ti$4mi : compare  c.  100. 
* Herodot.  vii.  9.  * Herodot.  vii.  10. 
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a tall  stately  man  stands  over  him,  denounces  his  change 
of  opinion,  and  peremptorily  commands  him  to  persist 
in  the  enterprise  as  announced.  In  spite  of  this  dream, 
Xerxes  still  adheres  to  his  altered  purpose,  assembles  his 
council  the  next  morning,  and  after  apologising  for  his  angry 
language  towards  Artabanus,  acquaints  them  to  their  great 
joy  that  he  adopts  the  recommendations  of  the  latter,  and 
abandons  his  project  against  Greece.  But  in  the  following 
night,  no  sooner  has  Xerxes  fallen  asleep,  than  the  same 
dream  and  the  same  figure  again  appear  to  him,  repeating 
the  previous  command  in  language  of  terrific  menace.  The 
monarch,  in  a state  of  great  alarm,  springs  from  his  bed  and 
sends  for  Artabanus,  whom  he  informs  of  the  twice-repeated 
vision  and  divine  mandate  interdicting  his  change  of  resolu- 
tion. " If  (says  he)  it  be  the  absolute  will  of  God  that  this 
expedition  against  Greece  should  be  executed,  the  same 
vision  will  appear  to  thee  also,  provided  thou  puttest  on  my 
attire,  sittest  in  my  throne,  and  slecpest  in  my  bed." 1 * Not 
without  reluctance,  Artabanus  obeys  this  order  (for  it  was 
high  treason  in  any  Persian  to  sit  upon  the  regal  throne’), 
but  he  at  length  complies,  expecting  to  be  able  to  prove  to 
Xerxes  that  the  dream  deserved  no  attention.  “ Many 
dreams  (he  says)  are  not  of  divine  origin,  nor  anything  better 
than  mere  wandering  objects  such  as  we  have  been  thinking 
upon  during  the  day  : this  dream,  of  whatever  nature  it  may 
be,  will  not  be  foolish  enough  to  mistake  me  for  the  king, 
even  if  I be  in  the  royal  attire  and  bed  ; but  if  it  shall  still 
continue  to  appear  to  thee,  I shall  myself  confess  it  to  be 
divine.”3  Accordingly  Artabanus  is  placed  in  the  regal 
throne  and  bed,  and  as  soon  as  he  falls  asleep,  the  very  same 
figure  shows  itself  to  him  also,  saying,  “ Art  thou  he  who 
dissuadest  Xerxes,  on  the  plea  of  solicitude  for  his  safety, 
from  marching  against  Greece  ? Xerxes  has  already  been 


1 Herodot.  vii.  15.  Ei  flf'oi  lori  1 ’ See  Brissonius,  De  Regno  Persa- 

i irrripirwy  teal  oi  wdyrus  iv  rjSoyrj  itrrt  rum,  lib.  i.  p.  2J. 

y*vi<rdai  arparr)\a<rlrjy  M ri)y  *EAAcUla,  * Herodot.  vii.  1 6.  O u yap  Si)  it 
tvnrHjfTtTcu  Kal  <rol  ruvrb  rovro  tvtipov,  rotrovri  y « tbijBflris  kirf)Kfi  rovro,  Sri 
inoiwf  Kal  ipol  iyr*w6p.*yoy.  E upltTKu  Si)  Kori  it m rb  4*i(paty6p.*y6v  rot  iv  rep 
Si  vSt  S.y  ytySpicya  ravra,  u Xifroir  ri)v  Swytp,  &trrt  S6£*t  4/xl  Spiky  <rt  Spipy,  rn 
ipb*  <TKtvi)y  iratrav,  *ai  ivSvs,  fitra  raura  ary  iffByfri  rtKfiaipSfxtyoy.  . . . ti  ykp  Si) 
TCoio  it  tby  ifiby  0p6vov , Kal  firtira  iy  4xt<poir4)<r*ii  y*  owcxlas,  tpalrjy  Kal 
•totrn  rji  ipfj  Karimywcrtias.  Compare  ovrby  Buoy  tJyat. 
vii.  5.  Beds  rf  oSru  Sty «i,  &c. 
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forewarned  of  that  which  he  will  suffer  if  he  disobeys,  and 
thou  too  shalt  not  escape  either  now  or  in  future,  for  seeking 
to  avert  that  which  must  and  shall  be.”  With  these  words 
the  vision  assumes  a threatening  attitude,  as  though  preparing 
to  burn  out  the  eyes  of  Artabanus  with  hot  irons,  when  the 
sleeper  awakens  in  terror,  and  runs  to  communicate  with 
Xerxes.  “ I have  hitherto,  O king,  recommended  to  thee  to 
rest  contented  with  that  vast  actual  empire  on  account  of 
which  all  mankind  think  thee  happy ; but  since  the  divine 
impulsion  is  now  apparent,  and  since  destruction  from  on 
high  is  prepared  for  the  Greeks,  I too  alter  my  opinion,  and 
advise  thee  to  command  the  Persians  as  God  directs  ; so  that 
nothing  may  be  found  wanting  on  thy  part  for  that  which 
God  puts  into  thy  hands.”1 

It  is  thus  that  Herodotus  represents  the  great  expedition 
of  Xerxes  to  have  originated ; partly  in  the  rash- 
ness of  Mardonius,  who  reaps  his  bitter  reward  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  Plataea — but  still  more  in  the 
influence  of  “ mischievous  Oneiros,”  who  is  sent  by 
the  gods  (as  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad)  to  put 
a cheat  upon  Xerxes,  and  even  to  overrule  by  terror 
both  his  scruples  and  those  of  Artabanus.  The  gods  having 
determined  (as  in  the  instances  of  Astyages,  Polykrates,  and 
others)  that  the  Persian  empire  shall  undergo  signal  humilia- 
tion and  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  constrain  the 
Persian  monarch  into  a ruinous  enterprise  against  his  own 
better  judgement.  Such  religious  imagination  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  Herodotus,  but  as  common  to  him 
with  his  contemporaries  generally,  Greeks  as  well  as  Persians, 
though  peculiarly  stimulated  among  the  Greeks  by  the 
abundance  of  their  epic  or  quasi-historical  poetry.  Modified 
more  or  less  in  each  individual  narrator,  it  is  made  to  supply 
connecting  links  as  well  as  initiating  causes  for  the  great 
events  of  history.  As  a cause  for  this  expedition,  incom- 


Religious 
conception 
of  the  se- 
quences of 
history— 
common 
both  to  Per- 
sians and 
Greeks. 


1 Herodot.  vii.  18.  ’Et«1  5«  baipovlt) 

ns  ytyyerai  &pp.b*  "EAATjvar,  its  toiict, 
(pOorf  ns  tear  a\ap.  fraud  di^KaroSt  iyit 
fxtv  *al  avrbs  Tpdiropai,  teal  r^y  y vup-qv 

fitrarldtfiat IloUt  ovrot 

oKats , rov  6(o v srapaSlSomos,  ritv  aStu  iy- 
8(7](T(Tai  /xt/8«V. 

The  expression  rov  6(ov  v apaStSov- 


ros  in  this  place  denotes  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  rb  xpt°v  ylyy*<r6ait  c.  17. 
j The  dream  threatens  Artabanus  and 
Xerxes  for  trying  to  turn  aside  the 
current  of  destiny — or  in  other  words, 
to  contravene  the  predetermined  will  of 
the  gods. 
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parably  the  greatest  fact  and  the  most  fertile  in  consequences, 
throughout  the  political  career  both  of  Greeks  and  Persians, 
nothing  less  than  a special  interposition  of  the  gods  would 
have  satisfied  the  feelings  either  of  one  nation  or  the  other. 
The  story  of  the  dream  has  its  rise  (as  Herodotus  tell  us  *) 
in  Persian  fancy,  and  is  in  some  sort  a consolation  for  the 
national  vanity  ; but  it  is  turned  and  coloured  by  the  Grecian 
historian,  who  mentions  also  a third  dream,  which  appears  to 
Xerxes  after  his  resolution  to  march  was  finally  taken,  and 
which  the  mistake  of  the  Magian  interpreters  falsely  con- 
strued * into  an  encouragement,  though  it  really  threatened 
ruin.  How  much  this  religious  conception  of  the  sequence  of 
events  belongs  to  the  age,  appears  by  the  fact,  that  it  not 
only  appears  in  Pindar  and  the  Attic  tragedians  generally, 
but  pervades  especially  the  Persae  of  zEschylus,  exhibited 
seven  years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — in  which  we  find  the 
premonitory  dreams  as  well  as  the  jealous  enmity  of  the  gods 
towards  vast  power  and  overweening  aspirations  in  man  ;1 * 3 
though  without  any  of  that  inclination,  which  Herodotus 
seems  to  have  derived  from  Persian  informants,  to  exculpate 
Xerxes  by  representing  him  as  disposed  himself  to  sober 
counsels,  but  driven  in  a contrary  direction  by  the  irresistible 
fiat  of  the  gods.* 


1 Herodot.  vii.  12.  Kai  5 17  kov  iv  Tp  his  retreat,  and  proved  his  ruin  (Plu- 
yurert  «B t 6^w  toi jySt,  hs  \tyfrai  fori  tarch,  Nikias,  c.  23). 

* .Kschylus,  Pers.  96,  104,  181,  220, 
Herodotus  seems  to  use  lytipoy  in  the  368,  745,  825  : compare  Sophocl.  Ajax, 
neuter  gender,  not  iyiipos  in  the  mascu-  129,  744,  775,  and  the  end  of  the 
line  : for  the  alteration  of  Hiihr  (ad  vii.  Gidipus  Tyrannus  ; Euripid.  Hecub. 
16)  of  iaina  in  place  of  ASvror,  is  not  58  ; Pindar,  Olymp.  viii.  80  ; Jsthm.  vi. 
at  all  called  for.  The  masculine  gender  39  ; Pausanias,  ii.  33,  3.  Compare  the 
&mipoi  is  commonly  used  in  Homer ; sense  of  the  word  !«nriSo ufuty  in  Xeno- 
but  there  are  cases  of  the  neuter  6yupoy.  phon,  Agcsilaus,  c.  II,  sect.  8. — “the 
Respecting  the  influence  of  dreams  man  who  in  the  midst  of  success  fears 
in  determining  the  enterprises  of  the  the  envious  gods  opposed  to  the 
early  Turkish  sultans,  see  von  Hammer,  i person  who  confides  in  continuance  of 
Geschichte  des  Osmanischen  Reichs,  success : and  Klausen,  Theologumena 
book  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  49.  /Eschyli,  p.  18. 

’ Compare  the  dream  of  Darius  Co-  4 The  manner  in  which  Herodotus 
domannus.  Plutarch,  Alexander,  c.  groups  together  the  facts  of  his  history 
18.  Concerning  the  punishment  in-  in  obedience  to  certain  religious  and 
flictcd  by  Astyages  on  the  Magians  for  moral  sentiments  in  his  own  mind,  is 
misinterpreting  his  dreams,  see  Herodot.  well  set  forth  in  Hoffmeister,  Sittlich- 
L 128.  j religiose  I^bensansicht  des  Hcrodotos, 

Philochorus,  skilled  in  divination,  ; Essen,  1832,  especially  sects.  21,  22, 
affirmed  that  Nikias  put  a totally  wrong  pp.  1 12  seq.  Hoffmeister  traces  the  veins 
interpretation  upon  that  fatal  eclipse  of  j of  sentiment,  running  through,  and 
the  moon  which  induced  him  to  delay  often  overlaying  or  transforming,  the 
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While  wc  take  due  notice  of  those  religious  conceptions 
with  which  both  the  poet  and  the  historian  surround  this  vast 


matters  of  fact  through  a considerable 
portion  of  the  nine  books.  He  does  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  advert  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  informants  from 
whom  Herodotus  collected  his  facts 
were  for  the  most  part  imbued  with 
sentiments  similar  to  himself ; so  that 
the  religious  Mid  moral  vein  pervaded 
more  or  less  his  original  materials,  and 
did  not  need  to  be  added  by  himself. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  priests, 
the  ministers  of  temples  and  oracles, 
the  exegeta;  or  interpreting  guides 
around  these  holy  places — were  among 
his  chief  sources  for  instructing  himself : 
a stranger,  visiting  so  many  different 
cities,  must  have  been  constantly  in  a 
situation  to  have  no  other  person  whom 
he  could  consult.  The  temples  were 
interesting  both  in  themselves  and  in 
the  trophies  and  offerings  which  they 
exhibited,  while  the  persons  belonging 
to  them  were  (as  a general  rule)  acces- 
sible and  communicative  to  strangers, 
as  we  may  see  both  from  Pausanias  and 
Plutarch — both  of  whom,  however,  had 
books  before  them  also  to  consult, 
which  Herodotus  hardly  had  at  all.  It 
was  not  only  the  priests  and  ministers 
of  temples  in  Egypt,  of  Herakles  at 
Tyre,  and  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  that 
Herodotus  questioned  (i.  181  ; ii.  3,  44, 
143),  but  also  those  of  Delphi  A*\<pu>v 
olZa  lyuo  otrrvs  a no  veras  ytvtadai,  i.  20  : 
compare  i.  91,  92,  51) : Dodona  (ii.  52) : 
of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes  (v. 
59)  ; of  Athene  Alea  at  Tegea  (i.  66) ; 
of  Demeter  at  Paros  (vi.  134— if  not  the 
priests,  at  least  persons  full  of  temple 
inspirations)  ; of  Halus  in  Achaia 
Phthiotis  (vii.  197)  ; of  the  Kabeiri  in 
Thrace  (ii.  51)  ; of  persons  connected 
with  the  Heroon  of  Protesilaus  in  the 
Chersonese  (ix.  1 16,  120).  The  facts 
which  these  persons  communicated  to 
him  were  always  presented  along  with 
associations  referring  to  their  own  func- 
tions or  religious  sentiments,  so  that 
Herodotus  did  not  introduce  anything 
new  w hen  he  incorporated  them  as  such 
in  his  history.  The  treatise  of  Plutarch 
— “Cur  Pythia  nunc  non  reddat  Ora- 
cula  Carmine” — affords  an  instructive 
description  of  the  ample  and  multifarious 
narratives  given  by  the  expositors  at 
Delphi,  respecting  the  eminent  persons 
and  events  of  Grecian  history,  to  satisfy 


visitors  who  came  full  of  curiosity — £<Ao- 
6(dfj.ovts,  <pi\6\oym  and  QtXonaOus  (Plu- 
tarch, ib.  p.  394) — such  as  Herodotus 
was  in  a nigh  degree.  Compare  pp. 
396,  397,  400,  407,  of  the  same  treatise  : 
also  Plutarch  De  Defectu  Oraculorum, 
p.  417 — 0/  A *\(f>dov  $*o\6yot  &c.  Plu- 
tarch remarks  that  in  his  time  political 
life  was  extinguished  in  Greece,  and 
that  the  questions  put  to  the  Pythian 
priestess  related  altogether  to  private 
and  individual  affairs ; whereas,  in 
earlier  times,  almost  all  political  events 
came  somehow  or  other  under  her 
cognizance,  either  by  questions  to  be 
answered,  or  by  commemorative  public 
offerings  (p.  407).  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  great  temples,  especially 
those  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  were 
interwoven  with  the  whole  web  of 
Grecian  political  history.  See  the  Dis- 
sertation of  Preller,  annexed  to  his 
edition  of  Polemonis  Fragmenta,  c.  3, 
p.  157-162  ; De  Historia  atque  Arte 
Periegetarum ; also  K.  F.  Hermann,  Got- 
tesdienstliche  Alterthiimer  der  Griechen, 
part  I.  ch.  12,  p.  52. 

The  religious  interpretation  of  his- 
torical phenomena  is  thus  not  peculiar 
to  Herodotus,  but  belongs  to  him  in 
common  with  his  informants  and  his 
age  generally,  as  indeed  Hoffmeister 
observes  (p.  31-136) : though  it  is  re- 
markable to  notice  the  frankness  writh 
which  he  (as  well  as  the  contemporary 
poets : see  the  references  in  Monk, 
Eurip.  Alcestis,  1 1 54)  predicates  envy 
and  jealousy  of  the  gods,  in  cases  where 
the  conduct  which  he  supposes  them  to 
pursue,  is  really  such  as  would  deserve 
that  name  in  a man, — and  such  as  he 
himself  ascribes  to  the  despot  (iii.  80). 
He  docs  not  think  himself  obliged  to 
call  the  gods  just  and  merciful  while  he 
is  attributing  to  them  acts  of  envy  and 
jealousy  in  their  dealing  with  mankind. 
But  the  religious  interpretation  does  not 
reign  alone  throughout  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus : it  is  found  side  by  side 
with  careful  sifting  of  fact  and  specifica- 
tion of  positive,  definite,  appreciable 
causes  : and  this  latter  vein  is  what 
really  distinguished  the  historian  from 
his  age, — forming  the  preparation  for 
Thucydides,  in  whom  it  appears  pre- 
dominant and  almost  exclusive.  See 
this  point  illustrated  in  Creuzer,  His- 
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conflict  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  we  need  look  no  farther 
than  ambition  and  revenge  for  the  real  motives  of 
the  invasion.  Considering  that  it  had  been  a pro-  rations  of 
claimed  project  in  the  mind  of  Darius  for  three 
years  previous  to  his  death,  there  was  no  probability  that  his 
son  and  successor  would  gratuitously  renounce  it.  Shortly 
after  the  reconquest  of  Egypt,  Xerxes  began  to  make  his 
preparations,  the  magnitude  of  which  attested  the  strength 
of  his  resolve  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  designs.  The 
satraps  and  subordinate  officers,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  his  empire,  received  orders  to  furnish  the  amplest  quota  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war — horse  and  foot,  ships  of  war, 
horse-transports,  provisions,  or  supplies  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  territory  ; while  rewards 
were  held  out  to  those  who  should  execute  the  orders  most 
efficiently.  For  four  entire  years  these  preparations  were 
earned  on,  and  as  we  are  told  that  similar  preparations  had 
been  going  forward  during  the  three  years  preceding  the 
death  of  Darius,  though  not  brought  to  any  ultimate  result, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  maximum  of  force,  which  the 
empire  could  possibly  be  made  to  furnish,1  was  now  brought 
to  execute  the  schemes  of  Xerxes. 

The  Persian  empire  was  at  this  moment  more  extensive 
than  ever  it  will  appear  at  any  subsequent  period ; for  it 
comprised  maritime  Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  and  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  zEgean 
north  of  Krcte  and  east  of  Euboea — including  even  the 
Cyclades.  There  existed  Persian  forts  and  garrisons  at 
Doriskus,  Eion,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
while  Abd£ra  with  the  other  Grecian  settlements  on  that 
coast  were  numbered  among  the  tributaries  of  Susa.3  It  is 


torische  Kunst  der  Griechen,  Abschnitt 
iii.  pp.  150-159. 

Jager  (Disputations  Herodoteae,  p. 
16,  Gottingen,  1818)  professes  to  detect 
evidences  of  old  age  (senile  ingenium) 
in  the  moralising  colour  which  over- 
spreads the  history  of  Herodotus,  but 
which  I believe  to  have  belonged 
to  his  middle  and  mature  age  not  less 
than  to  his  latter  years— if  indeed  he 
lived  to  be  very  old,  which  is  noway 
proved,  except  upon  reasons  which  I 
nave  already  disputed.  See  Bahr,  Com- 

VOL.  IV. 


mentatio  de  Vit4  et  Scriptis  Herodoti, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  edition,  c.  6. 
p.  388. 

1 Hcrodot.  vii.  19.  X"P°y  vd*T« 
Ipsvyuv  rijs  i/irtlpov. 

1 Herodot.  vii.  106.  KartirTatray  yip 
fri  wpirtpoy  rain-rts  riji  ^tXiaiot  (i.  e. 
the  invasion  by  Xerxes)  Bwapx01  iy  TV 
0pi)‘*p  *“i  t o'O  'EWn<r*6yrov  nyraxv. 
vii.  108.  fSeSovAwro  7091,  its  Kol  *p6i  fp6y 
poi  Stti\tyrai,  V M'XP1  9taaa\'is)S  ratra, 
Ka)  rjv  inrb  SamAija  Sarrpotpipos,  Mrya- 
&d(uu  r«  KaTwrrps^apsyov  xal  iortpov 
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necessary  to  bear  in  mind  these  boundaries  of  the  empire,  at 
the  time  when  Xerxes  mounted  the  throne,  as  compared  with 
its  reduced  limits  at  the  later  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
— partly  that  we  may  understand  the  apparent  chances  of 
success  to  his  expedition,  as  they  presented  themselves  both 
to  the  Persians  and  to  the  medising  Greeks — partly  that  we 
may  appreciate  the  after-circumstances  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  481  B.C.,  the  vast  army  thus 
March  of  raised  by  Xerxes  arrived,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
the7”crior“  empire,  at  or  near  to  Sardis ; a large  portion  of  it 
of  having  been  directed  to  assemble  at  Kritala  in  Kap- 
the  invariin*  pat}0kia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys,  where  it 
was  joined  by  Xerxes  himself  on  the  road  from 
largVmaga-  Susa.1  From  thence  he  crossed  the  Halys,  and 
vlTiun before-  marched  through  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  passing  through 
hanrj.  the  Phrygian  towns  of  Kelaenae,  Anaua,  and  Kolossae, 
and  the  Lydian  town  of  Kallat&bus,  until  he  reached  Sardis, 
where  winter-quarters  were  prepared  for  him.  But  this  land 
force,  vast  as  it  was  (respecting  its  numbers,  I shall  speak  farther 
presently),  was  not  all  that  the  empire  had  been  required  to 
furnish.  Xerxes  had  determined  to  attack  Greece,  not  by 
traversing  the  /Egean,  as  Datis  had  passed  to  Eretria  and 
Marathon,  but  by  a land  force  and  fleet  at  once ; the  former 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  and  marching  through  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Thessaly ; while  the  latter  was  intended  to 
accompany  and  co-operate.  A fleet  of  1207  ships  of  war, 
besides  numerous  vessels  of  service  and  burthen,  had  been 
assembled  on  the  Hellespont  and  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace 
and  Ionia  ; moreover  Xerxes,  with  a degree  of  forethought 
much  exceeding  that  of  his  father  Darius  in  the  Scythian 
expedition,  had  directed  the  formation  of  large  magazines  of 
provisions  at  suitable  maritime  stations  along  the  line 
of  march,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf. 
During  the  four  years  of  military  preparation  there  had  been 
time  to  bring  together  great  quantities  of  flour  and  other 
essential  articles  from  Asia  and  Egypt.2 


M aptoylou  ; also  vii.  59,  anil  Xenophon,  cessor  Darius,  covering  with  his  wings 
Memorab.  iii.  5,  II.  Compare  /Kschy-  both  Europe  anil  Asia  (Herodot.  i.  209). 
lus,  Peis.  871-896,  and  the  vision  as-  1 Herodot.  vii.  26-31. 

cribed  to  Cyrus  in  reference  to  his  sue-  7 Herodot.  vii.  23-25. 
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If  the  whole  contemporary  world  were  overawed  by  the 
vast  assemblage  of  men  and  muniments  of  war,  H 
which  Xerxes  thus  brought  together,  so  much  trans-  bridge  of 

. . . . , | boats  across 

cendmg  all  past,  we  might  even  say  all  subsequent,  the  Hciic*- 
experience — they  were  no  less  astounded  by  two  r>unt' 
enterprises  which  entered  into  his  scheme — the  bridging  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  cutting  of  a ship-canal  through  the 
isthmus  of  Mount  Athos.  For  the  first  of  the  two  there  had 
indeed  been  a precedent,  since  Darius  about  thirty-five  years 
before  had  caused  a bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  and  crossed  it  in  his  march  to  Scythia.  Yet  this 
bridge  of  Darius,  though  constructed  by  the  Ionians  and  by 
a Samian  Greek,  having  had  reference  only  to  distant  regions, 
seems  to  have  been  little  known  or  little  thought  of  among 
the  Greeks  generally,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the 
poet  zEschylus  “speaks  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  it ; while 
the  bridge  of  Xerxes  was  ever  remembered  both  by  Persians 
and  by  Greeks  as  a most  imposing  display  of  Asiatic  omni- 
potence. The  bridge  of  boats — or  rather  the  two  separate 
bridges  not  far  removed  from  each  other, — which  Xerxes 
caused  to  be  thrown  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  side  to  the 
coast  between  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  European,  where 
the  strait  is  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  work  was  at  first  entrusted,  not  to  Greeks,  but  to 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  who  had  received  orders  long 
beforehand  to  prepare  cables  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
size  expressly  for  the  purpose ; the  material  used  by  the 
Phoenicians  was  flax,  that  employed  by  the  Egyptians  was 
the  fibre  of  the  papyrus.  Already  had  the  work  been  com- 
pleted and  announced  to  Xerxes  as  available  for  The  bridge 
transit,  when  a storm  arose,  so  violent  as  altogether  ^'"3^ 
to  ruin  it.  The  wrath  of  the  monarch,  when  apprised 
of  this  catastrophe,  burst  all  bounds.  It  was  di- 
rected  partly  against  the  chief  engineers,  whose 
heads  he  caused  to  be  struck  off,2  but  partly  also  p0”1- 
against  the  Hellespont  itself.  He  commanded  that  the  strait 


1 AUchylus,  Pers.  731,  754,  873. 

* Plutarch  (De  Tranquillitatc  Aniroi,  p.  470)  speaks  of  them  as  having  had 
their  noses  and  ears  cut  off. 
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should  be  scourged  with  300  lashes,  and  that  a set  of  fetters 
should  be  let  down  into  it  as  a farther  punishment.  More- 
over Herodotus  had  heard,  but  does  not  believe,  that  he  even 
sent  irons  for  the  purpose  of  branding  it.  “Thou  bitter  water 
(exclaimed  the  scourgers  while  inflicting  this  punishment),  this 
is  the  penalty  which  our  master  inflicts  upon  thee,  because 
thou  hast  wronged  him  though  he  hath  never  wronged  thee. 
King  Xerxes  will  cross  thee,  whether  thou  wilt  or  not ; but 
thou  deservest  not  sacrifice  from  any  man,  because  thou  art 
a treacherous  river  of  (useless)  salt  water.” 1 

Such  were  the  insulting  terms  heaped  by  order  of  Xerxes 
on  the  rebellious  Hellespont  Herodotus  calls  them  “non- 
Hellenic  and  blasphemous  terms,"  which  together  with  their 
brevity  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  gives  them  as  he  heard 
them,  and  that  they  are  not  of  his  own  invention,  like  so 
many  other  speeches  in  his  work,  where  he  dramatises,  as  it 
were,  a given  position.  It  has  been  common  however  to  set 
aside  in  this  case  not  merely  the  words,  but  even  the  main 
incident  of  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont,1 

Remarks  on  i,  - . . . . _ * . 

this  storyof  as  a mere  Greek  fable  rather  than  a real  fact ; the 

ment  inflict*  extreme  childishness  and  absurdity  of  the  proceed- 

ed  on  the  . ..  _ 

Hellespont : mg  giving  to  it  the  air  of  an  enemy  s calumny.  But 
sufficient  this  reason  will  not  appear  sufficient,  if  we  trans- 

disbeiieving  port  ourselves  back  to  the  time  and  to  the  party 

iu  reality.  concernecj  Xo  transfer  to  inanimate  objects  the 
sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing  and  designing  attributes  of 
human  beings,  is  among  the  early  and  wide-spread  instincts 
of  mankind,  and  one  of  the  primitive  forms  of  religion.  And 
although  the  enlargement  of  reason  and  experience  gradually 
displaces  this  elementary  Fetichism,  banishing  it  from  the 
regions  of  reality  into  those  of  conventional  fiction — yet  the 
force  of  momentary  passion  will  often  suffice  to  supersede 


1 Herodot.  vii.  34,  35.  UtriAXtro  Sh 
iy  Atytiv  fidpfiapd  Tf  Kcd 

drdaBaAa,  Tn  wntpby  BSap,  Bterwirrit  rot 
Slictiy  IsrinBtt  ri\ybt,  An  pay  ^8I>o|(rait 
ovAiy  it pbs  tKttvou  AAikov  traBiv.  Kal 
flaaiAtbs  phv  Htpivs  Sia$^<rtTat  tst.ljy  Tf 
au  yt  0ov\ji.  fly  t t Hal  ply  col  81  Kara 
bt/erjy  Apa  ovbth  dvBpunrav  Bit i,  at  Urn 
SoAtpy  rt  Kal  aApvpy  worafitp. 

The  assertion  that  no  one  was  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  to  the  Hellespont — 


appears  strange,  when  we  look  to  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  Xerxes  himself 
(vii.  53)  : compare  vii.  113,  and  vi. 
76.  The  epithet  salt , employed  as  a 
reproach,  seems  to  allude  to  the  un- 
drinkable character  of  the  water. 

a See  Stanley  and  Blomfield  ad 
/fischyl.  Pers.  731,  and  K.  O.  Muller 
(in  his  Review  of  Benjamin  Constant’s 
work  Sur  la  Religion),  Kleine  Schriften, 
vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
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the  acquired  habit : and  even  an  intelligent  man 1 may  be 
impelled  in  a moment  of  agonizing  pain  to  kick  or  beat  the 
lifeless  object  from  which  he  has  suffered.  By  the  old  pro- 
cedure, never  formally  abolished,  though  gradually  disused 
at  Athens — an  inanimate  object  which  had  caused  the  death 
of  a man  was  solemnly  tried  and  cast  out  of  the  border.  And 
the  Arcadian  youths,  when  they  returned  hungry  from  an 
unsuccessful  day’s  hunting,2  scourged  and  pricked  the  god 
Pan  or  his  statue  by  way  of  revenge.  Much  more  may  we 
suppose  a young  Persian  monarch,  corrupted  by  universal 
subservience  around  him,  to  be  capable  of  thus  venting  an 
insane  wrath.  The  vengeance  exercised  by  Cyrus  on  the 
river  Gyndes  (which  he  caused  to  be  divided  into  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  streamlets,  because  one  of  his  sacred  horses 
had  been  drowned  in  it),  affords  a fair  parallel  to  the  scourg- 
ing of  the  Hellespont  by  Xerxes.  To  offer  sacrifice  to  rivers, 
and  to  testify  in  this  manner  gratitude  for  service  rendered 
by  rivers,  was  a familiar  rite  in  the  ancient  religion.  While 
the  grounds  for  distrusting  the  narrative  are  thus  materially 
weakened,  the  positive  evidence  will  be  found  very  forcible. 
The  expedition  of  Xerxes  took  place  when  Herodotus  was 
about  four  years  old,  so  that  he  afterwards  enjoyed  ample 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  persons  who  had  witnessed 
and  taken  part  in  it : and  the  whole  of  his  narrative  shows 


1 See  Auguste  Comte,  Traite  de 
Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  v.  lcyon  52, 
pp.  40,  46. 

s See  Wachsmuth,  Hellcnische  Alter- 
thiimer,  2.  i.  p.  320,  and  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Griech.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect,  104. 

For  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  dealt 
with  the  river  Gyndes,  see  Herodot.  i. 
202.  The  Persian  satrap  Phamuches 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  at  Sardis, 
and  received  an  injury  of  which  he  after- 
wards  died  : he  directed  his  attendants 
to  lead  the  horse  to  the  place  where  the 
accident  had  happened,  to  cut  off  all 
his  legs,  and  leave  him  to  perish  there 
(Herodot.  vii.  88).  The  kings  of  Mace- 
donia offered  sacrifice  even  during  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  to  the  river  which 
had  been  the  means  of  preserving  the 
life  of  their  ancestor  Perdikas  ; after  he 
had  crossed  it,  the  stream  swelled  and 
arrested  his  pursuers  (Herodot.  viii. 
138) : see  an  analogous  story  about  the 


inhabitants  of  Apollonia  and  the  river 
Aous,  Valerius,  Maxim,  i.  5,  2. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  boxer, 
wrestler,  &c.,  Theagenes  of  Thasus,  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honour.  A 
personal  enemy,  perhaps  one  of  the 
1400  defeated  competitors,  came  every 
night  to  gratify  his  wrath  and  revenge 
by  flogging  the  statue.  One  night  the 
statute  fell  down  upon  this  scourger  and 
killed  him  ; upon  which  his  relatives 
indicted  the  statue  for  murder  : it  was 
found  guilty  by  the  Thasians,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  gods  how- 
ever were  much  displeased  with  the 
proceeding,  and  visited  the  Thasians 
with  continued  famine,  until  at  length 
a fisherman  by  accident  fished  up  the 
statue,  and  it  was  restored  to  its  place 
(Pausan.  vi.  II.  2).  Compare  the  story  of 
the  statue  of  Hermes  in  Babrius,  Fa- 
bul.  1 19,  edition  of  Mr.  Lewis. 
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that  he  availed  himself  largely  of  such  access  to  information. 
Besides,  the  building  of  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  and 
all  the  incidents  connected  with  it,  were  acts  necessarily 
known  to  many  witnesses,  and  therefore  the  more  easily 
verified.  The  decapitation  of  the  unfortunate  engineers  was 
an  act  fearfully  impressive,  and  even  the  scourging  of  the 
Hellespont,  while  essentially  public,  appears  to  Herodotus  1 
(as  well  as  to  Arrian  afterwards),  not  childish,  but  impious. 
The  more  attentively  we  balance,  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
positive  testimony  against  the  intrinsic  negative  probabilities, 
the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  admit  without  diffidence  the 
statement  of  our  original  historian. 

New  engineers — perhaps  Greek  along  with,  or  in  place  of, 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians — were  immediately  di- 
tion  of  (he  rected  to  recommence  the  work,  which  Herodotus 
cHpfronofu  now  describes  in  detail,  and  which  was  executed 
with  increased  care  and  solidity.  To  form  the  two 
bridges,  two  lines  of  ships — triremes  and  pentekonters  blended 
together — were  moored  across  the  strait  breastwise,  with  their 
sterns  towards  the  Euxine  and  their  heads  towards  the 
Aigean,  the  stream  flowing  always  rapidly  from  the  former 
towards  the  latter.2  They  were  moored  by  anchors  head  and 


1 Herodot.  vii.  35*54 : compare  viii.  1 
109.  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  14.  9. 

* Herodot.  vii.  36.  The  language 
in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  posi- 
tion of  these  ships  which  formed  the 
two  bridges,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
erroneously  or  imperfectly  apprehended  1 
by  most  of  the  commentators  : see  the 
notes  of  Bahr,  Kruse,  Wesseling,  Rennell, 
and  especially  Larcher : Schweighaeuser  1 
is  the  most  satisfactory. — row  flip  Xlirrou 
iyciKafHTiai,  rov  84  'KK\rj<rw6vrov  Kara 
/>bop.  The  explanation  given  by  Tzetzes  ( 
of  4wtieap<ritu  by  the  word  * Kaylas  seems 
to  me  hardly  exact : it  means,  not  oblique  j 
but  at  right  angles  with.  The  course  of  the  ; 
Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  flowing  out  of 
the  Euxine  sea,  is  conceived  by  the  his- 
torian as  meeting  that  sea  at  right 
angles ; and  the  ships,  which  were 
moored  near  together  along  the  current 
of  the  strait,  taking  the  line  of  each 
from  head  to  stem,  were  therefore  also 
at  right  angles  with  the  Euxine  sea. 
Moreover  Herodotus  docs  not  mean  to 
distinguish  the  two  bridges  hereby,  and 
to  say  that  the  ships  of  the  one  bridge 


were  rov  T\6ptov  In Kapolas,  and  those 
of  the  other  bridge  rov  'EWr\aic6prov 
Kark  t>6ovt  as  Bahr  and  other  commen- 
tators suppose : both  the  predicates 
apply  alike  to  both  the  bridges, — as  in- 
deed it  stands  to  reason  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  ships  best  for  one  bridge  must 
also  have  been  best  for  the  other. 
Respecting  the  meaning  of  4yriK<ipo*os 
in  Herodotus,  see  iv.  101  ; i.  180.  In 
the  Odyssey  (ix.  70 : compare  Eustath. 
ad  loc.)  hriKapcriai  does  not  mean  ob- 
lique, but  headlong  before  the  wind  : 
compare  ItIkop,  Iliad,  xviii.  392.  So 
in  the  position  of  the  ships  as  described 
by  Herodotus,  if  the  wind  blew  from 
the  Euxine,  it  would  be  right  abaft  of 
them. 

The  circumstance  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus, that  in  the  bridge  higher  up  the 
stream  or  nearest  to  the  Euxine,  there 
were  in  all  360  vessels,  while  in  the 
other  bridge  there  were  no  more  than 
314, — has  perplexed  the  commentators 
and  induced  them  to  resort  to  incon- 
venient explanations — as  that  of  saying, 
that  in  the  higher  bridge  the  vessels 
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stern,  and  by  very  long  cables.  The  number  of  ships  placed 
to  carry  the  bridge  nearest  to  the  Euxine  was  three  hundred 


were  moored  not  in  a direct  line  across, 
but  in  a line  slanting,  so  that  the  ex- 
treme vessel  on  the  European  side  was 
lower  down  the  stream  than  the  ex- 
treme vessel  on  the  Asiatic  side.  This 
is  one  of  the  false  explanations  given  of 
iwiKapalas  (. slanting, ; sc h rag) : while  the 
idea  of  Gronovius  and  Larcher,  that  the 
vessels  in  the  higher  bridge  presented 
their  broadside  to  the  current,  is  still 
more  inadmissible.  But  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  the 
one  bridge  compared  with  the  other, 
seems  to  admit  of  an  easier  explanation. 
We  need  not  suppose,  nor  does  Hero-  : 
dotus  say,  that  the  two  bridges  were 
quite  close  together  : considering  the  , 
multitude  which  had  to  cross  them.  1 
it  would  be  convenient  that  they  should 
be  placed  at  a certain  distance  from 
each  other.  If  they  were  a mile  or 
two  apart,  we  may  well  suppose  that 
the  breadth  of  the  strait  was  not  ex- 
actly the  same  in  the  two  places  chosen, 
and  that  it  may  have  been  broader  at 
the  point  of  the  upper  bridge — which 
moreover  might  require  to  be  made 
more  secure,  as  having  to  meet  the  first 
force  of  the  current.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  vessels  in  the  upper  bridge  will 
thus  be  accounted  for  in  a simple  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

In  some  of  the  words  used  by  Hero- 
dotus there  appears  an  obscurity  : they 
run  thus — dfrvywoav  84  «8«*  TUvttjkov 
rtpovs  iced  r ptdipcat  trvyQcvns,  fab  fxey 
tt)v  (these  words  are  misprinted  in 
BahPs  edition)  irpbi  too  Eu£t Ivov  n 6vrovt 
i(faoyrd  rt  k ol  rptijteoolas,  fab  84  rrjy 
irdpijy  rdooepts  #cai  8e«a  Kal  rpiijKotrlas 
(row  pidv  n 6vtov,  (irtKOipfrias,  rov  84 
' EAAi}<nrrfrrov  wztg i }>6ov)y  tva  b.vaKu>x*vy 
rbr  rdvov  rwy  faAuv  ovvBivrts  84,  Ayirv- 
pa t Karfacsf  rr*pifi4)K*ast  &C. 

There  is  a difficulty  respecting  the 
words  Tva  aycucux^^y  T^*'  r&vov  r&v 
owKvy — what  is  the  nominative  case  to 
this  verb  ? Bahr  says  in  his  note,  sc.  6 
and  he  construes  rdSy  fa  Aw  to 
mean  the  cables  whereby  the  anchors 
were  held  fast.  But  if  we  read  farther 
on,  we  shall  see  that  rd  faAa  mean,  not 
the  anchor-cables,  but  the  cables  which 
were  stretched  across  from  shore  to  shore 
to  form  the  bridge  : the  very  same  words 
faAw  rov  rovov,  applied  to  these 
latter  cables,  occur  a lew  lines  after- 
wards. I think  that  the  nominative 


case  belonging  to  avaKo»x*faf  is  y yt<pvpa 
(not  8 fldos),  and  that  the  words  from 
rov  n'ty  Tlbvrov  down  to  ftdov  are  to  be 
read  parenthetically,  as  1 have  printed 
them  above : the  express  object  for 
which  the  ships  were  moored  was,  “that 
the  bridge  might  hold  up,  or  sustain, 
the  tension  of  its  cables  stretched  across 
j from  shore  to  shore.”  I admit  that  we 
should  naturally  expect  faaKwx*vonn, 
and  not  8va*«x«i'f?.  since  the  projwsition 
would  be  true  of  both  bridges  ; but 
though  this  makes  an  awkward  con- 
struction, it  is  not  inadmissible,  since 
each  bridge  had  been  previously  de-  • 
scribed  in  the  singular  number. 

Bredow  and  others  accuse  Hero- 
dotus of  ignorance  and  incorrectness  in 
this  description  of  the  bridges,  but 
there  seems  nothing  to  bear  out  this 
charge. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Strabo,  (xiii.  p. 
591),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12;  vi.  1) 
give  seven  stadia  as  the  breadth  of  the 
Hellespont  in  its  narrowest  part  Dr. 
Pococke  also  assigns  the  same  breadth  : 
Toumefort  allows  about  a mile  (vol.  ii. 
lett.  4).  Some  modem  French  measure- 
ments give  the  distance  as  something 
considerably  greater  — 1130  or  1150 
toises  (see  Miot’s  note  on  his  translation 
of  Herodotus).  The  Duke  of  Ragusa 
states  it  at  790  toises  (Voyage  en  Tur- 
quie,  vol.  ii.  p.  164).  If  we  suppose  the 
breadth  to  be  one  mile  or  J280  feet,  360 
vessels  at  an  average  breadth  of  143  feet 
would  exactly  fill  the  space.  Rennell 
says,  “ Eleven  feet  is  the  breadth  of  a 
barge  : vessels  of  the  size  of  the  smallest 
coasting  craft  were  adequate  to  the 
purpose  of  the  bridge.”  (On  the  Geo- 
I graphy  of  Herodotus,  p.  127). 

The  recent  measurements  or  estimates 
! stated  by  Miot  go  much  beyond  Hero- 
dotus : that  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa 
nearly  coincides  with  him.  But  we 
need  not  suppose  that  the  vessels  filled 
up  entirely  the  whole  breadth,  without 
leaving  any  gaps  between : we  only 
know,  that  there  were  no  gaps  left 
large  enough  for  a vessel  in  voyage  to  sail 
through,  except  in  three  specified  places. 

I avail  myself  of  a second  edition  to 
1 notice  some  comments  of  Professor 
Dunbar  upon  this  note,  inserted  in  the 
critical  remarks  appended  to  the  third 
edition  of  his  Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con, voc.  ’Ewucdpoios,  Herodotus. 
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and  sixty  ; the  number  in  the  other,  three  hundred  and 
fourteen.  Over  each  of  the  two  lines  of  ships,  across  from 


Mr.  Dunbar  differs  from  me,  as  well 
as  well  as  from  Liddell  and  Scott,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  i-wucdLpaios,  but 
I do  not  perceive  that  he  brings  any 
convincing  arguments.  He  says,  that 
this  adjective  signifies  44  in  a cross  direc- 
tion, and  is  opposed  by  Herodotus  to 
bpdios,  in  a straight  direction,  and  to 
idiias  (Herodot.  iv.  ioi  ; i.  180).” 

I have  made  reference  in  my  note  to 
both  these  passages,  and  they  seem  to 
me  to  bear  out  my  meaning.  In  the 
latter  of  the  two,  it  is  not  exact  to  say 
that  tsriKapalas  is  opposed  to  Wilas  : on 
the  contrary,  the  two  epithets  are 
applied  to  the  very  same  streets  : 44  All 
the  streets  of  Babylon  (says  Herodotus) 
are  cut  straight ; those  streets  which 
run  directly  down  to  the  river,  as  well 
as  the  rest.” 

It  is  true  that  in  iv.  ioi,  Herodotus 
contrasts,  in  a certain  sense,  twucipaios 
with  Spdiot.  Speaking  of  the  figure  of 
Scythia,  he  says  that  it  is  a parallelo- 
gram, of  which  two  sides  forming  an 
angle  with  each  other,  arc  lines  of 
coast ; while  the  other  two  sides  run 
straight  up  into  the  interior  (upOiot  tls  r^v 
H*<r6yaiav)  to  a certain  point  of  junction. 
To  go  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  is 
always  conceived  by  a Greek  as  going 
upward '• — &voo  ; to  come  from  inland  to 
the  coast,  as  coming  downward , *cfr«. 
Hence  Herodotus  says  that  these  two 
sides  go  straight  up  into  the  interior. 
The  other  two  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, which  run  along  the  coast,  He- 
rodotus calls  iviKapcias,  falling  in  a 
straight  line,  or  directly,  upon  the  other 
two  which  run  6p9tai  4s  r\v  ucabyatar. 
It  is  plain  that  if  the  two  sides,  which 
ran  up  into  the  interior  and  there  joined 
each  other,  were  straight,  the  other  two 
sides  of  the  parallelogram  would  be 
straight  also : so  that  arueapotas  in  this 
passage  does  not  bear  any  sense  incon- 
sistent with  straightness. 

In  construing  the  passage — *Lt§byw- 
(ray  8i  IUvrr}Koyripovs  na\  rpnjpias 
ovvO/vrcs,  inrb  p\v  t)jv  vpbr  rov  E v£f(yov 
Tldvrov  r*  fcai  rpiriKoolas,  orb  5i 

ri)v  kr4pi)v  TffrrraptoKcubtKa  Ka\  rpnjKo - 
<r/as,  (toD  pitv  U6vtov , iiriKapaias,  rov  8t 
*EAAi7<TTr<ivTou,  Kara  fi6oy)  iva  ai-an 
rbv  r6vov  ra>v  tfwAcui-,  Mr.  Dunbar  says, 
44  Mr.  Grote  and  the  editors  of  Hero- 
dotus supply  yupvpay  with  Curb  p«y  r^v, 


and  5ir5  8}  r^r  irdprjv.  But  I cannot 
conceive  what  rational  meaning  can  be 
exacted  from  i^tvyweav — vTrb  fikv  r^v 
(y«pvpav),  when  the  pentekonters  and 
the  triremes  formed  the  ycfvpar.  There 
can  (I  imagine)  be  no  doubt  that  yrjy  or 
X<opav  must  be  understood  (which  they 
very  often  are  with  the  Greek  writers)  ; 
the  /and,  namely,  on  each  side  of  the 
strait : wr8  p*v  r^v  {yrjv),  on  the  Asian 
side  ; 5c  r V iriprjy,  on  the  Euro- 
pean side.” 

To  deal  first  with  Mr.  Dunbar’s  objec- 
tion to  my  meaning,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Bahr  and  others,  I cannot 
admit  his  assertion,  that  44  the  pente- 
konters and  the  triremes  formed  the 
yftpvpav.”  They  formed  the  support  of 
the  bridge  : standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it,  as  the  piles  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  stand  to  the  bridge  itself.  Speak- 
ing largely,  or  for  common  purposes, 
indeed  the  bridge  is  understood  to 
mean  the  whole  construction,  support 
and  all  ; but  the  essential  portion  of 
the  bridge  is,  the  continuous  wray  across 
from  bank  to  bank,  which,  in  the  case 
of  a narrow  stream,  may  exist  without 
any  supports  at  all.  Now  the  pente- 
konters and  triremes  did  not  of  them- 
selves form  any  continuous  way  across  : 
this  was  formed  by  the  row  of  tight 
| parallel  cables  laid  over  them,  resting 
| upon  them,  and  stretching  across  from 
! bank  to  bank.  And  Herodotus  uses 
the  preposition  which  expresses 

! this  relation : the  pentekonters  and 

! triremes  wete  put  together  side  by  side 
i under  the  bridge ; or  rather,  they  were 
first  put,  and  then  the  bridge  of 
i tightened  cables  was  laid  over  or  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Dunbar’s  supposition  that  the 
substantive  belonging  to  uir8  p\v  rfyy, 
&.c.  is  yr\v — meaning  the  two  opposite 
coasts,  Asiatic  and  European — seems  to 
me  inadmissible.  The  words  rijy  vpbs 
rov  Ev^tlvov  Tldvrov,  if  you  apply  them 
to  one  of  the  two  bridges,  designate 
naturally  enough  the  one  which  is 
highest  up  in  the  stream  : but  they  can- 
not be  employed  to  signify  the  Asiatic 
coast  as  distinguished  from  the  Euro- 
pean, for  they  have  just  as  much  refer- 
ence to  one  as  to  the  other.  Nor  can  I 
think  that  the  preposition  in r&  can  be 
used  to  signify  what  Mr,  Dunbar  means. 
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shore  to  shore,  were  stretched  six  vast  cables,  which  dis- 
charged the  double  function  of  holding  the  ships  together. 


Assuming  even  that  it  could  properly 
be  used  to  mean  those  ships  which  were 
moored  near  or  close  to  the  land,  we 
must  recollect  that  what  Herodotus  is 
here  describing,  is  a series  of  ships 
lying  near  each  other  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  stream.  Of  the  larger 
portion  of  these  ships  it  could  never  be 
said  with  any  propriety,  that  they  lay 
vxb  rV  — either  under  the  Asiatic 

or  European  coast.  Besides,  on  Mr. 
Dunbar's  construction,  Herodotus  would 
be  only  describing  one  bridge,  whereas 
there  were  undeniably  two. 

Mr.  Dunbar’s  conception  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bridge  differs  essentially  from 
mine,  but  I should  lengthen  this  note 
too  much  by  commenting  upon  it. 

He  contests  my  supposition  that  the 
two  bridges  may  have  been  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  on  the  ground 
that  both  of  them  terminated  in  an 
t pa\ <o  4 s BdAaaaav  xar-fixovaa^  on  the 
European  side  ; and  he  translates  AktIj 
promontory  or  headland.  But  A/cxrj,  just 
as  often,  if  not  oftener— means  a line  of 
coast,  stretching  along  for  a considerable 
distance  (see  Herodot.  iv.  38). 

Again,  he  differs  from  me,  and  agrees 
with  Bahr,  in  regard  to  the  nominative 
case  which  is  to  be  understood  to  the 
verb  hva.Kwx*vV’  He  thinks  that  b f>6os 
is  understood,  not  rj  7 *<pvpa — observ- 
ing 

“ How  the  bridge  should  keep  the 
cables  in  a state  of  tension,  I cannot 
comprehend.  "I va  must  be  referred  to  a 
cause  immediately  preceding  and  well- 
ascertained  ; and  this  can  only  be  the 
term  f>4os.  From  the  statement  which 
the  historian  gives  of  the  different  modes 
of  anchoring  the  two  divisions,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  tri- 
remes to  be  moored  in  the  direction  of 
the  current,  in  order  that  it  might  by  its 
force  keep  the  cables  taut , and  not  allow 
them  to  swing.”  I confess,  that  I do 
not  feel  the  difficulty  which  strikes  Mr. 
Dunbar,  in  translating  the  words  Tk« 
ayaKu'XfVTi  rbr  rbvov  tuk  ovAuk,  in  the 
way  that  I have  proposed  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  note.  And  I have  already 
remarked  that  by  the  words  rbr  rbvov 
-two  for  Auk,  Herodotus  does  not  mean 
the  anchor-cables,  but  the  vast  cables 
stretched  across : as  he  himself  again 
uses  the  phrase  a few  lines  farther  on — 
Kooptp  fatrlBtaay  KaruwtpB*  tuk  ovAuk 


tou  rbrov,  where  Bahr  and  Schweig- 
haeuser  justly  remark  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  xarlnrtpBt  r ur  for  Auk  lyrtra- 
H*vwv.  It  might  be  possible  tm  suppose 
y avvbtait  or  tA  <rvim6*n*va  (extracted 
out  of  the  preceding  participle  avvBiv- 
r*s)  the  understood  nominative  case  to 
AKa#rux«fo?,  which  would  get  rid  of  the 
awkward  construction  of  y* <pvpa  in  the 
singular  number  — TltyryKomtpovs  xal 
rpii\p4as  avvBiyrti  Xva  Akoicux«k»7  (y  <tvk- 
B%9 it  tuk  rpiyp4a>v)  rbv  rbvor  tuk  forA uk, 
hyxvpas  KaryKav  wtpifiijKta r,  &c.  For 
cases  in  which  an  unexpressed  nomina- 
tive case  is  extracted  out  of  the  verb 
preceding,  compare  Matthise,  Gr.  Gr.  s. 
29J;  and  Kiihner.  Gr.  Gr.  s.  414. 

Mr.  Dunbar  speaks  **  of  the  different 
modes  of  anchoring  the  two  divisions : ” 
and  Bahr  holds  the  same  opinion.  But 
as  I understand  Herodotus,  he  speaks 
of  no  such  difference  : all  the  ships,  in 
both  bridges,  were  anchored  both  ahead 
and  astern,  with  their  heads  down  the 
stream.  2uk<Mkt#s  8*  hyxvpas  xaryxay 
mptfxi]Ktasf  tAj  p4v  wpbf  rov  Tlbvrou  rys 
ir4pys,  T uk  Ak«/*uk  f Tk«k«k  tuk  f<ru- 
BtV  initVfOVTWV,  T Tj  S 84  4 T 4 Oy  f,  TyS 
v pbs  4air4pys  rt  xal  rov  A lyaiou,  tCpov 
r 9 #cal  vbrou  tlvtKa.  Bahr  construes  rys 
iriprji — T7ji  84  4r4pys-&s  if  they  agreed 
with  yttpvpas , and  as  if  the  anchors  of  the 
ships  belonging  to  one  bridge  had  been 
let  down  at  the  extremity  towards  the 
Euxine — the  anchors  of  those  belonging 
to  the  other  bridge  at  the  extremity  to- 
wards the  idigean.  Surely  this  explana- 
tion cannot  be  received.  If  a ship  held  by 
only  one  anchor,  that  anchor  always  must 
be  at  the  extremity  towards  the  Euxine; 
for  the  current  of  the  Hellespont,  which 
runs  from  the  Euxine,  would  not  permit 
it  to  be  otherwise.  Even  if  the  anchor 
were  originally  let  down  at  the  head, 
when  pointing  to  the  /Egean,  the  force 
of  the  current  would  alter  the  position 
of  the  ship  until  the  anchor  came  to  be 
between  tne  ship  and  the  Euxine.  Be- 
sides, it  surely  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  same  mode  of  anchorage  which  was 
suitable  for  the  ships  of  one  bridge 
would  also  be  suitable  for  those  of  the 
other.  Moreover,  the  historian  tells  us 
that  some  anchors  were  intended  to 
guard  against  the  winds  blowing  out  of 
the  Euxine — others,  to  guard  against 
those  blowing  out  of  the  .Egean.  Surely, 
each  ship  of  each  bridge  would  need  to 
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and  of  supporting  the  bridge-way  to  be  laid  upon  them. 
They  were  tightened  by  means  of  capstans  on  each  shore: 
in  three  different  places  along  the  line,  a gap  was  left  between 
the  ships  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  small  trading  vessels 
without  masts,  in  voyage  to  or  from  the  Euxine,  to  pass  and 
repass  beneath  the  cables. 

Out  of  the  six  cables  assigned  to  each  bridge,  two  were  of 
flax  and  four  of  papyrus,  combined  for  the  sake  of  increased 
strength ; for  it  seems  that  in  the  bridges  first  made,  which 
proved  too  weak  to  resist  the  winds,  the  Phoenicians  had 
employed  cables  of  flax  for  one  bridge,  the  Egyptians  those 
of  papyrus  for  the  other.1  Over  these  again  were  laid  planks 
of  wood,  sawn  to  the  appropriate  width,  secured  above  by 
a second  line  of  cables  stretched  across  to  keep  them  in  their 
places.  Lastly,  upon  this  foundation  the  causeway  itself  was 
formed,  out  of  earth  and  wood,  witji  a palisade  on  each  side 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  cattle  which  passed  over  from 
seeing  the  water.  . 

The  other  great  work  which  Xerxes  caused  to  be  performed 
Xerxes  cut  f°r  facilitating  his  march,  was,  the  cutting  through 
the  isthmus  which  connects  the  stormy  promontory 
Mount'  °f  of  Mount  Athos  with  the  mainland.2  That  isthmus, 
Athos.  near  p0int  where  it  joins  the  mainland,  was 


be  made  fast  against  both.  Compare  | 
Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  lot,  86’  4 ytcvpai. 

I construe  the  words  rris  tripes — rijs  04 
irtpris — differently  from  Biihr.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  do  not  agree  with  yupv- 
par,  but  with  p.4pi0ost  r«Aev rijs,  or  some 
word  indicating  direction,  or  relative 
bearing  ; on  the  one  side,  on  the  other 
side,  equivalent  to  Mtv  pXv,  Ivdty  04. 
Sufficient  vindication  may  be  found  of 
the  use  of  the  genitive  case  irtpyis  in 
Matthias,  Or.  Or.  § 377  ; Kiihner,  Gr. 
Gr.  § 523.  And  in  this  case  it  coincides 
with  the  fundamental  conception  which 
these  authors  give  us  of  a Creek  Geni- 
tive— as  designing  the  whence , or  source 
from  which  an  action  arises.  The  an- 
chors are  conceived  as  pulling  from  one 
side  and  from  the  other  side,  against 
the  dangerous  winds  when  they  blow. 

1 For  the  long  celebrity  of  these 
cables,  see  the  epigram  of  Archimelus, 
composed  two  centuries  and  a half  after- 
words in  the  time  of  Micro  II.  of  Syra- 
cuse* ap.  Athenreum,  v.  209. 


Herodotus  states  that  in  thickness 
and  compact  make  (irax^bs  Kai  fraAAoK^) 
the  cables  of  flax  were  equal  to  those  of 
papyrus ; but  that  in  weight  the  former 
were  superior ; for  each  cubit  in  length 
of  the  flaxen  cable  weighed  a talent : we 
can  hardly  reason  upon  this,  because  we 
do  not  know  whether  he  means  an 
Attic,  an  Euboic,  or  an  /Eginaean  talent ; 
nor,  if  he  meant  an  Attic  talent,  whether 
it  be  an  Attic  talent  of  commerce,  or  of 
the  monetary  standard. 

The  cables  contained  in  the  Athenian 
dockyard  are  distinguished  as  ox°^ia 
oktwWktvAo,  «(o5cbcrvAa — in  which  ex- 
pressions, however,  M.  Bocckh  cannot 
certainly  determine  whether  circumfer- 
ence or  diameter  be  meant : he  thinks 
probably  the  former.  See  his  learned 
. book,  Das  Seewesen  der  Athener,  ch.  x. 

1 P.  165. 

’ For  a specimen  of  the  destructive 
storms  near  the  promontory  of  Athos, 
see  Ephorus,  Fragment.  121,  cd.  Didjt; 
Diodor.  xiii.  41. 
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about  twelve  stadia  (not  quite  so  many  furlongs)  across,  from 
the  Strymonic  to  the  Toronaic  Gulf;  and  the  canal  dug  by 
order  of  Xerxes  was  broad  and  deep  enough  for  two  triremes 
to  sail  abreast.  In  this  work,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  bridge 
across  the  Hellespont,  the  Phoenicians  were  found  the  ablest 
and  most  efficient  among  all  the  subjects  of  the  Persian 
monarch  ; but  the  other  tributaries,  especially  the  Greeks 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Akanthus,  and  indeed  the 
entire  maritime  forces  of  the  empire,1 *  were  brought  together 
to  assist.  The  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  were  first  at  Kym& 
and  Phokaea,  next  at  Elzeus  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  from  which  point  it  could  protect  and 
second  at  once  the  two  enterprises  going  forward  at  the 
Hellespont  and  at  Mount  Athos.  The  canal-cutting  at  the 
latter  was  placed  under  the  general  directions  of  two  noble 
Persians — BubarCs  and  Artachaeus,  and  distributed  und6r 
their  measurement  as  task-work  among  the  contingents  of  the 
various  nations  ; an  ample  supply  of  flour  and  other  pro- 
visions being  brought  for  sale  in  the  neighbouring  plain  from 
various  parts  of  Asia  and  Egypt 

Three  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  respect- 
ing this  work  deserve  special  notice  First,  the  superior  in- 
telligence of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  within  sight  of  that  lofty 
island  of  Thasos,  which  had  been  occupied  three  superior 
centuries  before  by  their  free  ancestors,  were  now  Xhcgpiur- 
labouring  as  instruments  to  the  ambition  of  a foreign  mcu“ls- 
conqueror.  Amidst  all  the  people  engaged,  they  alone  took 
the  precaution  of  beginning  the  excavation  at  a breadth  far 
greater  than  the  canal  was  finally  destined  to  occupy,  so  as 
gradually  to  narrow  it,  and  leave  a convenient  slope  for  the 
sides.  The  others  dug  straight  down,  so  that  the  time  as  well  • 
as  the  toil  of  their  work  was  doubled  by  the  continual  falling 
in  of  the  sides — a remarkable  illustration  of  the  degree  of 
practical  intelligence  then  prevalent,-  since  the  nations  as- 
sembled were  many  and  diverse.  Secondly,  Herodotus  re- 
marks that  Xerxes  must  have  performed  this  laborious  work 
from  motives  of  mere  ostentation  : “ for  it  would  have  cost  no 
trouble  at  all  ” (he  observes 3)  to  drag  all  the  ships  in  the 


1 Hcrodot  vii.  22,  23,  1 16  ; Diodor.  8 Hcrodot.  vii.  24  : is  n'tv  ipi 

xi.  2.  1 3aWt6fj.*vov  tvpioKttv,  tuya\o<pp<HTvirr)$ 
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fleet  across  the  isthmus  ; so  that  the  canal  was  nowise  needed. 
So  familiar  a process  was  it,  in  the  mind  of  a Greek  of  the 
fifth  century  B.G,  to  transport  ships  by  mechanical  force 
across  an  isthmus ; a special  groove  or  slip  being  seemingly 
prepared  for  them : such  was  the  case  at  the  Diolkus  across 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
men  who  excavated  the  canal  at  Mount  Athos  worked  under 
the  lash  ; and  these,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  were  not  bought 
slaves,  but  freemen,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  tributaries 


flvcKd  avr b U4p£ijs  opvffcrtip  liclAcvc,  I 
4dtkwv  r«  5 itpapup  airoSfiKvvo-dat,  teal 
Hvritx6<rvva  hnrioBav  xaptbv  yap , 
v a x 6 v o v A a vr  ast  top  iadfiby  rhs 
Ptas  btttpvaai,  opvoativ  liccAcvf  5 lupv^a 
rfj  da\d(T(rr),  tlpos  8i/o  rpi4\p*a$  tA«W 
Sfiov  4\currpfvp.4pas. 

‘According  to  the  manner  in  which 
Herodotus  represents  this  excavation 
to  have  been  performed,  the  earth  dug 
out  was  handed  up  by  man  to  man  from 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  to  the  top — the 
whole  performed  by  hand,  without  any 
aid  of  cranes  or  barrows. 

The  pretended  work  of  turning  the 
course  of  the  river  Halys,  which  Grecian 
report  ascribed  to  Crcesus  on  the  advice 
of  Thales,  was  a far  greater  work  than 
the  cutting  at  Athos  (Herodot.  i.  75)* 

As  this  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Athos  haa  been  treated  often  as  a 
fable  both  by  ancients  (Juvenal,  Sat.  x.) 
and  by  moderns  (Cousin^ry,  Voyage  en 
Macedoine),  I transcribe  the  observa- 
tions of  Colonel  Leake.  That  excellent 
observer  points  out  evident  traces  of  its 
past  existence : but  in  my  judgement, 
even  if  no  such  traces  now  remained, 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides (iv.  109)  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  it  had  existed  really.  The  ! 
observations  of  Colonel  Leake  illus- 
trate at  the  same  time  the  motives  in 
which  the  canal  originated : M The 
canal  (he  says)  seems  to  have  been  not 
more  than  sixty  feet  wide.  As  history 
does  not  mention  that  it  was  ever  kept 
in  repair  after  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the 
waters  from  the  heights  around  have 
naturally  filled  it  in  part  with  soil  in  the 
course  of  ages.  It  might,  however, 
without  much  labour,  be  renewed,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  the  navigation  of  the  -'Egean : 
for  such  is  the  fear  entertained  by  the 
Greek  boatmen  of  the  strength  and 


uncertain  direction  of  the  currents 
around  Mount  Athos,  and  of  the  gales 
and  high  seas  to  which  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  is  subject  during  half  the 
year,  and  which  are  rendered  more 
formidable  by  the  deficiency  of  harbours 
in  the  Gulf  of  Orfana,  that  I could  not, 
as  long  as  I was  on  the  peninsula,  and 
though  offering  a high  price,  prevail 
upon  any  boat  to  carry  me  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
western.  Xerxes,  therefore,  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  cutting  this  canal,  as 
well  from  the  security  which  it  afforded 
to  his  fleet,  as  from  the  facility  of  the 
work  and  the  advantages  of  the  ground, 
which  seems  made  expressly  to  tempt 
such  an  undertaking.  The  experience 
| of  the  losses  which  the  former  expedi- 
tion under  Mardonius  had  suffered  sug- 
gested the  idea.  The  circumnavigation 
of  the  capes  Ampelus  and  Canastneum 
was  muen  less  dangerous,  as  the  gulfs 
afford  some  good  harbours,  and  it  was 
the  object  of  Xerxes  to  collect  forces  from 
the  Greek  cities  in  those  gulfs  as  he 
passed.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  arising 
from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is 
in  comprehending  how  the  operation 
should  have  required  so  long  a time  as 
three  years,  when  the  king  of  Persia 
had  such  multitudes  at  his  disposal,  and 
among  them  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
accustomed  to  the  making  of  canals.’* 
(Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  24,  p.  145). 

These  remarks  upon  the  enterprise 
are  more  judicious  than  those  of  Major 
Rcnnell  (Geogr.  of  Herodot  p.  116). 
I may  remark  that  Herodotus  docs  not 
I affirm  that  the  actual  cutting  of  the 
1 canal  occupied  three  years, — he  assigns 
that  time  to  the  cutting  with  all  its 
preliminary  arrangements  included — 
irpotroipAfaro  4k  rpucp  4t4wp  kov  paXiara 
4 s t bp  A daw  (vii.  22). 
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of  the  Persian  monarch  ; perhaps  the  father  of  Herodotus,  a 
native  of  Halikarnassus  and  a subject  of  the  brave  Employment 
Queen  Artemisia,  may  have  been  among  them.  We 
shall  find  other  examples  as  we  proceed,  of  this  “gr^"dnon 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  whip,  and  full  conviction  of 
its  indispensable  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Per-  “v  on'th"'" 
sians  1 — even  to  drive  the  troops  of  their  subject-con-  Grecl“- 
tingents  on  to  the  charge  in  battle.  To  employ  the  scourge 
in  this  way  towards  freemen,  and  especially  towards  freemen 
engaged  in  military  service,  was  altogether  repugnant  both 
to  Hellenic  practice  and  to  Hellenic  feeling.  The  Asiatic 
and  insular  Greeks  were  relieved  from  it,  as  from  various 
other  hardships,  when  they  passed  out  of  Persian  dominion 
to  become,  first  allies,  afterwards  subjects,  of  Athens : and 
we  shall  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  take  note  of  this  fact 
when  we  appreciate  the  complaints  preferred  against  the 
hegemony  of  Athens. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  subject-contingents  of  Xerxes 
excavated  this  canal,  which  was  fortified  against  the  Brjdgc  of 
sea  at  its  tw-o  extremities  by  compact  earthern  walls 
or  embankments,  they  also  threw  bridges  of  boats  SlrymM1- 
over  the  river  Strymon.  These  two  works,  together  with  the 
renovated  double  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  were  both 
announced  to  Xerxes  as  completed  and  ready  for  passage,  on 
his  arrival  at  Sardis  at  the  beginning  of  winter  481-480  B.c. 
Whether  the  whole  of  his  vast  army  arrived  at  Sardis  at  the 
same  time  as  himself,  and  wintered  there,  may  reasonably  be 
doubted ; but  the  whole  was  united  at  Sardis  and  ready  to 
march  against  Greece,  at  the  beginning  of  spring  480  B.C. 

While  wintering  at  Sardis,  the  Persian  monarch  despatched 
heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  and  Athens, 
to  demand  the  received  tokens  of  submission,  earth  and  water. 
The  news  of  his  prodigious  armament  was  well  calculated  to 
spread  terror  even  among  the  most  resolute  of  them.  And 


1 Herodot.  vii.  22:  Upvatroy  Orb  put- 
criyuy  rayroSarol  rijt  err panes'  SidSoxoi 
S'  i/polraiy. — vii.  56:  E spirit  M,  drfl  r« 
Siitiri  is  r}]y  E vptinrrjy,  ifhjuro  rby  arpa- 
rbr  Or b paoTlyar  Sta&alyoyra  : — com- 
pare vii.  103,  and  Xenophon,  Anabasis, 
lii.  4-25. 

The  essential  necessity,  and  plentiful 


use,  of  the  whip,  towards  subject-tribu- 
taries, as  conceived  by  the  ancient 
Persians,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  modern 
Turks.  See  the  Memoires  du  Baron  de 
Tott,  voL  i.  p.  256  seqq.,  and  his  dia- 
logue on  this  subject  with  his  Turkish 
conductor  Ali-Aga. 
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he  at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  the  maritime  cities  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  prepare  “dinner”  for  himself  and 
his  vast  suite  as  he  passed  on  his  march.  That  march  was 
commenced  at  the  first  beginning  of  spring,  and  continued  in 
spite  of  several  threatening  portents  during  the  course  of  it — 
one  of  which  Xerxes  was  blind  enough  not  to  comprehend, 
though,  according  to  Herodotus,  nothing  could  be  more  obvious 
than  its  signification 1 — while  another  was  misinterpreted  into 
a favourable  omen  by  the  compliant  answer  of  the  Magian 
priests. 

On  quitting  Sardis,  the  vast  host  was  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  columns  : a spacious  interval  being  left 

March  of  , J , , , . , . “ , 

Xerxes  from  between  the  two  for  the  king  himself  with  his  guards 
position  of'  and  select  Persians.  First  of  all 2 came  the  baggage, 
15  army‘  carried  by  beasts  of  burden,  immediately  followed  by 
one-half  of  the  entire  body  of  infantry,  without  any  distinction 
of  nations.  Next,  the  select  troops,  iooo  Persian  cavalry  with 
i coo  Persian  spearmen,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by 
carrying  their  spears  with  the  point  downwards,  as  well  as 
by  the  spear  itself,  which  had  a golden  pomegranate  at  its 
other  extremity,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  spike  or  point 
whereby  the  weapon  was  planted  in  the  ground  when  the 
soldier  was  not  on  duty.  Behind  these  troops  walked  ten 
sacred  horses,  of  vast  power  and  splendidly  caparisoned,  bred 
on  the  Nisaean  plains  in  Media : next,  the  sacred  chariot  of 


1 Herodot.  vii.  57.  T tpas  <r<pi  t<pavri 
H*ya,  rb  E ip£i}s  4v  oi>8*v\  \6y<p  ixoifoaro, 
Kalvtp  tbavfj^Kijroy  i6y‘  fmroj  y bp  trfK* 
Xaydy.  Ev<rvpLfi\ijroy  &vTfj8t  tytvtro,  Sri 
tfM \\t  fxkv  <t\av  or  parity  4x1  r))y  'Y.W  dSa 
E 4p(rjs  dyavpdrara  Kal  pLfya\oxptxt<rrara, 
oxlcru  8*  xtpl  idirrov  rp4x<*v  is  rby 
ainbv  x&pov. 

The  prodigy  was,  that  a mare  brought 
forth  a hare,  which  signified  that  Xerxes 
would  set  forth  on  nis  expedition  to 
Greece  with  strength  and  splendour, 
but  that  he  would  come  back  in  timid 
and  disgraceful  flight. 

The  implicit  faith  of  Herodotus,  first 
in  the  reality  of  the  fact — next,  in  the 
certainty  of  his  interpretation — deserves 
notice,  as  illustrating  his  canon  of  belief 
and  that  of  his  age.  The  interpretation  is 
doubtless  here  the  generating  cause  of  the 
story  interpreted : an  ingenious  man,  after 


the  expedition  has  terminated,  imagines 
an  appropriate  simile  for  its  proud  com- 
mencement and  inglorious  termination 
(Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus 
raus),  and  the  simile  is  recounted,  either 
by  himself  or  by  some  hearer  who  is 
struck  with  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a real 
antecedent  fact  The  aptness  of  this 
supposed  antecedent  fact  to  foreshadow 
the  great  Persian  invasion  (t& 
fiXrjroy  of  Herodotus)  serves  as  pre- 
sumptive evidence  to  bear  out  the 
witness  asserting  it  ; while  departure 
from  the  established  analogies  of  nature 
affords  no  motive  for  disbelief  to  a man 
who  admits  that  the  gods  occasionally 
send  special  signs  and  warnings. 

* Compare  the  description  of  the 
processional  march  of  Cyrus,  as  given 
in  the  Cyropscdia  of  Xenophon,  viii.  2, 
1-20. 
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Zeus,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses — wherein  no  man  was  ever 
allowed  to  mount,  not  even  the  charioteer,  who  walked  on 
foot  behind  with  the  reins  in  his  hand.  Next  after  the  sacred 
chariot  came  that  of  Xerxes  himself,  drawn  by  Nissean  horses  ; 
the  charioteer,  a noble  Persian  named  Patiramphds,  being 
seated  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  monarch — who  was  often  accus- 
tomed to  alight  from  the  chariot  and  to  enter  a litter.  Imme- 
diately about  his  person  were  a chosen  body  of  1000  horse- 
guards,  the  best  troops  and  of  the  highest  breed  among  the 
Persians,  having  golden  apples  at  the  reverse  extremity  of 
their  spears,  and  followed  by  other  detachments  of  1000  horse, 
10,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  all  native  Persians.  Of  these 
10,000  Persian  infantry,  called  the  Immortals  because  their 
number  was  always  exactly  maintained,  9000  carried  spears 
with  pomegranates  of  silver  at  the  reverse  extremity,  while 
the  remaining  1000,  distributed  in  front,  rear,  and  on  each 
side  of  this  detachment,  were  marked  by  pomegranates  of 
gold  on  their  spears.  With  them  ended  what  we  may  call 
the  household  troops  : after  whom,  with  an  interval  of  two 
furlongs,  the  remaining  host  followed  pell-mell.1  Respecting 
its  numbers  and  constituent  portions  I shall  speak  presently, 
on  occasion  of  the  great  review  at  Doriskus. 

On  each  side  of  the  army,  as  it  marched  out  of  Sardis,  was 
seen  suspended  one-half  of  the  body  of  a slaughtered  story  of  the 
man,  placed  there  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing  a lesson  on  the  subjects  of  Persia.  It  was 
the  body  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  wealthy  Pythius,  a 
Phrygian  old  man,  resident  at  Kelzena:,  who  had  Xcn,c*- 
entertained  Xerxes  in  the  course  of  his  march  from  Kappa- 
dokia  to  Sardis,  and  who  had  previously  recommended  himself 
by  rich  gifts  to  the  preceding  king  Darius.  So  abundant  was 
his  hospitality  to  Xerxes,  and  so  pressing  his  offers  of  pecu- 
niary contribution  for  the  Grecian  expedition,  that  the  monarch 
asked  him  what  was  the  amount  of  his  wealth.  “ I possess 
(replied  Pythius),  besides  lands  and  slaves,  2000  talents  of 
silver  and  3,993,000  of  golden  darics,  wanting  only  7000 
of  being  4,000,000.  All  this  gold  and  silver  do  I present  to 
thee,  retaining  only  my  lands  and  slaves,  which  will  be  quite 

1 Herodot.  vii.  41.  Si  tV  Tnror  Stt\i\€irro  xai  8 to  araSlous,  kuI  frtrra  6 

Aonrit  tpuXos  Ifi* 
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enough.”  Xerxes  replied  by  the  strongest  expressions  of 
praise  and  gratitude  for  his  liberality  ; at  the  same  time 
refusing  his  offer,  and  even  giving  to  Pythius  out  of  his  own 
treasure  the  sum  of  7000  darics,  which  was  wanting  to  make 
up  the  exact  sum  of  4,00x3,000.  The  latter  was  so  elated  with 
this  mark  of  favour,  that  when  the  army  was  about  to  depart 
from  Sardis,  he  ventured,  under  the  influence  of  terror  from 
the  various  menacing  portents,  to  prefer  a prayer  to  the 
Persian  monarch.  His  five  sons  were  all  about  to  serve  in 
the  invading  army  against  Greece  : his  prayer  to  Xerxes  was, 
that  the  eldest  of  them  might  be  left  behind,  as  a stay  to  his 
own  declining  years,  and  that  the  service  of  the  remaining  four 
with  the  army  might  be  considered  as  sufficient  But  the  un- 
happy father  knew  not  what  he  asked.  “ Wretch ! (replied 
Xerxes)  dost  thou  dare  to  talk  to  me  about  thy  son,  when  I 
am  myself  on  the  march  against  Greece,  with  my  sons,  brothers, 
relatives,  and  friends  ? thou  who  art  my  slave,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  follow  me  with  thy  wife  and  thy  entire  family  ? Know 
that  the  sensitive  soul  of  man  dwells  in  his  ears : on  hearing 
good  things,  it  fills  the  body  with  delight,  but  boils  with  wrath 
when  it  hears  the  contrary.  As,  when  thou  didst  good  deeds 
and  madest  good  offers  to  me,  thou  canst  not  boast  of  having 
surpassed  the  king  in  generosity — so  now,  when  thou  hast 
turned  round  and  become  impudent,  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  thee  shall  not  be  the  full  measure  of  thy  deserts,  but  some- 
thing less.  For  thyself  and  for  thy  four  sons,  the  hospitality 
which  I received  from  thee  shall  serve  as  protection.  But  for 
that  one  son  whom  thou  especially  wishest  to  keep  in  safety 
the  forfeit  of  his  life  shall  be  thy  penalty.”  He  forthwith 
directed  that  the  son  of  Pythius  should  be  put  to  death,  and 
his  body  severed  in  twain  ; of  which  one-half  was  to  be  fixed 
on  the  right-hand,  the  other  on  the  left-hand,  of  the  road  along 
which  the  army  was  to  pass.1 

A tale  essentially  similar,  yet  rather  less  revolting,  has  been 
already  recounted  respecting  Darius,  when  undertaking  his 
expedition  against  Scythia.  Both  tales  illustrate  the  intense 
force  of  sentiment  with  which  the  Persian  kings  regarded  the 


' The  incident  respecting  Pythius  is  in  Herodot.  vii.  27,  28,  38,  39.  I place  no 
confidence  in  the  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  Pythius;  but  in  other  respects,  the  story 
seems  well  entitled  to  credit. 
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obligation  of  universal  personal  service,  when  they  were  them- 
selves in  the  field.  They  seem  to  have  measured  their  strength 
by  the  number  of  men  whom  they  collected  around  them, 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  quality  : and  the  very  mention  of 
exemption — the  idea  that  a subject  and  a slave  should  seek  to 
withdraw  himself  from  a risk  which  the  monarch  was  about 
to  encounter — was  an  offence  not  to  be  pardoned.  In  this  as 
in  the  other  acts  of  Oriental  kings,  whether  grateful,  muni- 
ficent or  ferocious,  we  trace  nothing  but  the  despotic  force  of 
personal  will,  translating  itself  into  act  without  any  thought 
of  consequences,  and  treating  subjects  with  less  consideration 
than  an  ordinary  Greek  master  would  have  shown  towards  his 
slaves. 

From  Sardis,  the  host  of  Xerxes  directed  its  march  to 
Abydos,  first  across  Mysia  and  the  river  Kalkus — then  through 
Atameus,  Karinfi,  and  the  plain  of  Thdb&  They  passed 
Adramyttium  and  Antandrus,  and  crossed  the  range  of  Ida, 
most  part  of  which  was  on  their  left-hand,  not  without  M„ch  to 
some  loss  from  stormy  weather  and  thunder.1  From 
hence  they  reached  Ilium  and  the  river  Skamander, 
the  stream  of  which  was  drunk  up,  or  probably  in  Xcr,e*- 
part  trampled  and  rendered  undrinkable,  by  the  vast  host  of 
men  and  animals.  In  spite  of  the  immortal  interest  which  the 
Skamander  derives  from  the  Homeric  poems,  its  magnitude  is 
not  such  as  to  make  this  fact  surprising.  To  the  poems  them- 
selves even  Xerxes  did  not  disdain  to  pay  tribute.  He  as- 
cended the  holy  hill  of  Ilium, — reviewed  the  Pergamus  where 
Priam  was  said  to  have  lived  and  reigned, — sacrificed  1000 
oxen  to  the  patron  goddess  AthdnS, — and  caused  the  Magian 
priests  to  make  libations  in  honour  of  the  heroes  who  had 
fallen  on  that  venerated  spot  He  even  condescended  to 
inquire  into  the  local  details,1  abundantly  supplied  to  visitors 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  of  that  great  real  or  mythical  war 
to  which  Grecian  chronologers  had  hardly  yet  learned  to 
assign  a precise  date.  And  doubtless  when  he  contemplated 
the  narrow  area  of  that  Troy  which  all  the  Greeks  confederated 
under  Agamemnon  had  been  unable  for  ten  years  to  overcome, 
he  could  not  but  fancy  that  these  same  Greeks  would  fall  an 


' Herodot.  vii.  42. 
1 Herodot.  vii.  43. 
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easy  prey  before  his  innumerable  host  Another  day’s  march 
between  Rhoeteium,  Ophryneium  and  Dardanus  on  the  left- 
hand,  and  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  on  the  right-hand,  brought 
him  to  Abydos,  where  his  two  newly-constructed  bridges  over 
the  Hellespont  awaited  him. 

On  this  transit  from  Asia  into  Europe  Herodotus  dwells 
with  peculiar  emphasis — and  well  he  might  do  so,  since  when 
we  consider  the  bridges,  the  invading  number,  the  unmeasured 
hopes  succeeded  by  no  less  unmeasured  calamity — it  will 
appear  not  only  to  have  been  the  most  imposing  event  of  his 
century,  but  to  rank  among  the  most  imposing  events  of  all 
history.  He  surrounds  it  with  much  dramatic  circumstance, 
not  only  mentioning  the  marble  throne  erected  for  Xerxes  on 
a hill  near  Abydos,  from  whence  he  surveyed  both  his  masses 
of  land-force  covering  the  shore  and  his  ships  sailing  and 
racing  in  the  strait  (a  race  in  which  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon 
surpassed  the  Greeks  and  all  the  other  contingents) — but  also 
superadding  to  this  real  fact  a dialogue  with  Artabanus,  in- 
tended to  set  forth  the  internal  mind  of  Xerxes.  He  farther 
quotes  certain  supposed  exclamations  of  the  Abydenes  at  the 
sight  of  his  superhuman  power.  “Why  (said  one  of  these 
terror-stricken  spectators1),  why  dost  thou,  oh  Zeus,  under 
the  shape  of  a Persian  man  and  the  name  of  Xerxes,  thus 
bring  together  the  whole  human  race  for  the  ruin  of  Greece  ? 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  thee  to  accomplish  that  without 
so  much  ado.”  Such  emphatic  ejaculations  exhibit  the  strong 
feeling  which  Herodotus  or  his  informants  throw  into  the 
scene,  though  we  cannot  venture  to  apply  to  them  the  scrutiny 
of  historical  criticism. 

At  the  first  moment  of  sunrise,  so  sacred  in  the  mind  of 
Orientals,1  the  passage  was  ordered  to  begin.  The  bridges 
were  perfumed  with  frankincense  and  strewed  with  myrtle 
boughs,  while  Xerxes  himself  made  libations  into  the  sea 
with  a golden  censer,  and  offered  up  prayers  to  Helios,  that 


1 Herodot.  vii.  45,  53,  56.  Z«D, 
rl  8^  Mpl  Tltpcrj,  koI  ot/yopa 

&rrl  Atbs  Etp(<a  Qtptuos,  iLvdtrrarov  r^y 
'EWaSa  id* \as  ■wotrjerat,  &yo>y  xdyras 
&y$purwout  ; Kal  7 bp  &ytv  Tovrcwy  iffiv 
toi  xoittiv  ravra. 

* Tacitus,  His  tor.  iii.  24.  “Undique 
clamor,  ct  orientem  solem,  ita  in  Syria 


mos  est,  consalutavere” — in  his  striking 
description  of  the  night  battle  near 
Cremona  between  the  Roman  troops  of 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  and  the  rise 
of  the  sun  while  the  combat  was  yet 
i unfinished  : compare  also  Quintus  Cur- 
! tius  (iii.  3,  8,  p.  41,  ed.  Mutzel). 
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he  might  effect  without  hindrance  his  design  of  conquering 
Europe  even  to  its  farthest  extremity.  Along  with  his 
libation  he  cast  into  the  Hellespont  the  censer  itself,  with  a 
golden  bowl  and  a Persian  scimitar — “I  do  not  exactly  know1 
(adds  the  historian)  whether  he  threw  them  in  as  a gift  to 
Helios,  or  as  a mark  of  repentance  and  atonement  to  the 
Hellespont  for  the  stripes  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  it.”  Of 
the  two  bridges,  that  nearest  to  the  Euxine  was  devoted 
to  the  military  force — the  other  to  the  attendants,  XmM  and 
the  baggage,  and  the  beasts  of  burthen.  The  10,000  !^“™vycr 
Persians,  called  Immortals,  all  wearing  garlands  on 
their  heads,  were  the  first,  to  pass  over.  Xerxes 
himself,  with  the  remaining  army,  followed  next,  though  in  an 
order  somewhat  different  from  that  which  had  been  observed 
in  quitting  Sardis:  the  monarch  having  reached  the  European 
shore,  saw  his  troops  crossing  the  bridges  after  him  “ under 
the  lash.”  But  in  spite  of  the  use  of  this  sharp  stimulus  to 
accelerate  progress,  so  vast  were  the  numbers  of  his  host,  that 
they  occupied  no  less  than  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
without  a moment  of  intermission,  in  the  business  of  crossing 
over — a fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  presently,  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  totals  computed  by  Herodotus.2 

Having  thus  cleared  the  strait,  Xerxes  directed  his  march 
along  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  to  the  isthmus  Man;hlo 
whereby  it  is  joined  with  Thrace,  between  the  town 
of  Kardia  on  his  left-hand  and  the  tomb  of  Hell£ 
on  his  right — the  eponymous  heroine  of  the  strait 
After  passing  this  isthmus,  he  turned  westward  along  “**'• 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Melas  and  the  yEgean  Sea — crossing 
the  river  from  which  that  Gulf  derived  its  name,  and  even 
drinking  its  waters  up  (according  to  Herodotus)  with  the  men 
and  animals  of  his  army.  Having  passed  by  the  VEolic  city 
of  yEnus  and  the  harbour  called  Stentoris,  he  reached  the  sea- 
coast  and  plain  called  Doriskus  covering  the  rich  delta  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  A fort  had  been  built  there  and 
garrisoned  by  Darius.  The  spacious  plain  called  by  this 


1 Herodot.  vii.  54-  ravra  ob k ifaptfro, 

aTpiKtws  &iaKp?vcut  oCrt  t i *HAf$>  1 * Herodot.  vii.  5£»  5^*  Si  b 

avarid* Is  Korijicf  is  rb  wi  Kayos,  othr < arparb s avrov  iv  irri  yifii^ptri  m$cal  iv 
d ol  rbv  'EAA^tnrorrov  fuur-  ' iirrb  « btppSvjpri,  i\ivb<ras  oi&tva  xjpbvov. 
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same  name  reached  far  along  the  shore  to  Cape  Serreium,  and 
comprised  in  it  the  towns  of  Said  and  Zond,  possessions  of 
the  Samothracian  Greeks  planted  on  the  territory  once  pos- 
sessed by  the  Thracian  Kikones  on  the  mainland.  Having 
been  here  joined  by  his  fleet,  which  had  doubled 1 the  southern- 
most promontory  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  he  thought  the 
situation  convenient  for  a general  review  and  enumeration 
both  of  his  land  and  his  naval  force. 

Never  probably  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been 
„ . . brought  together  a body  of  men  from  regions  so 

muster  on  remote  and  so  widely  diverse,  for  one  purpose  and 

the  plain  of  , . , * * 

Dorukus—  under  one  command,  as  those  which  were  now 

immense 

variety  of  assembled  in  Thrace  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 

the  nations 

brought  About  the  numerical  total  we  cannot  pretend  to 
form  any  definite  idea ; about  the  variety  of  con- 
tingents there  is  no  room  for  doubt  “ What  Asiatic  nation 
was  there  (asks  Herodotus,4  whose  conceptions  of  this  expe- 
dition seem  to  outstrip  his  powers  of  language)  that  Xerxes 
did  not  bring  against  Greece  ? ” Nor  was  it  Asiatic  nations 
alone,  comprised  within  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Levant,  the  ZEgean  and  the  Euxine  : 
we  must  add  to  these  also  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians  on 
the  Nile  south  of  Egypt,  and  the  Libyans  from  the  desert 
near  KyrenG  Not  all  the  expeditions,  fabulous  or  historical, 
of  which  Herodotus  had  ever  heard,  appeared  to  him  com- 
parable to  this  of  Xerxes,  even  for  total  number;  much 
more  in  respect  of  variety  of  component  elements.  Forty-six 
different  nations,3  each  with  its  distinct  national  costume, 

' Herodot.  vii.  58-59 ; Pliny,  H.  N.  j up  exactly  forty-six.  It  is  from  this 
iv.  11.  See  some  valuable  remarks  on  source  that  Herodotus  derives  the  boast 
the  topography  of  Doriskus  and  the  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  still  called  Athenians  (ix.  27)  respecting  the  battle 
Enos,  in  Grisebach,  Reise  durch  Rume-  of  Marathon,  in  which  they  pretend  to 
lien  und  nach  Brussa,  ch.  vi.  vol.  L p.  have  vanquished  forty-six  nations — 
157-159  (Gottingen,  1841).  He  shows  f rur^eo/uv  I6rta  !(  Kal  TtaaafiKoma : 
reason  for  believing  that  the  indentation  : though  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
of  the  coast,  marked  on  the  map  as  the  that  so  great  a number  of  contingents 
Gulf  of  /Enos,  did  not  exist  in  ancient  j were  engaged  with  Datis  at  Marathon, 
times,  any  more  than  it  exists  now.  I Compare  the  boasts  of  Antiochus 

’ Herodot.  vii.  20-21.  j king  of  Syria  (B.c.  192)  about  his  im- 

* See  the  enumeration  in  Herodotus,  1 mense  Asiatic  host  brought  across  into 
vii.  61-96.  In  chapter  76,  one  name  i Greece,  as  well  as  the  contemptuous 
has  dropped  out  of  the  text  (sec  the  ( comments  of  the  Roman  consul  Quinc- 
note  of  Wesseling  and  Schwciglueuser),  | tius  (Livy,  xxxv.  48-49).  “ Varia  enim 

which,  in  addition  to  those  specified  1 genera  armoruin,  ct  multa  nomina  gen- 
under  the  head  of  the  land  force,  makes  1 tium  inauditarum,  Dabas,  et  Mcdos,  et 
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mode  of  arming,  and  local  leaders,  formed  the  vast  land 
force.  Eight  other  nations  furnished  the  fleet,  on  board  of 
which  Persians,  Medes  and  Sakae  served  as  armed  soldiers  or 
marines.  The  real  leaders,  both  of  the  entire  army  and  of  all 
its  various  divisions,  were  native  Persians  of  noble  blood,  who 
distributed  the  various  native  contingents  into  companies  of 
thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens.  The  forty-six  nations  com- 
posing the  land-force  were  as  follows : — Persians,  Medes, 
Kissians,  Hyrkanians,  Assyrians,  Baktrians,  Sakae,  Indians, 
Arians,  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  Gandarians,  Dadikae, 
Kaspians,  Sarangae,  Paktyes,  Utii,  Myki,  Parikanii,  Arabians, 
Ethiopians  in  Asia  and  Ethiopians  south  of  Egypt,  Libyans, 
Paphlagonians,  Ligyes,  Matieni,  Maryandyni,  Syrians,  Phry- 
gians, Armenians,  Lydians,  Mysians,  Thracians,  Kabdlians, 
Mares,  Kolchians,  Alarodians,  Saspeires,  Sagartii.  The  eight 
nations  who  furnished  the  fleet  were — Phoenicians  (300  ships 
of  war),  Egyptians  (200),  Cypriots  (150),  Kilikians  (100), 
Pamphylians  (30),  Lykians  (50),  Karians  (70),  Ionic  Greeks 
(100),  Doric  Greeks  (30),  Aiolic  Greeks  (60),  Hellespontic 
Greeks  (100),  Greeks  from  the  islands  in  the  aEgean  (17):  in 
all  1207  triremes  or  ships  of  war  with  three  banks  of  oars. 
The  descriptions  of  costumes  and  arms  which  we  find  in 
Herodotus  are  curious  and  varied.  But  it  is  important  to 
mention  that  no  nation  except  the  Lydians,  Pamphylians, 
Cypriots  and  Karians  (partially  also  the  Egyptian  marines  on 
shipboard)  bore  arms  analogous  to  those  of  the  Greeks  (*.  e. 
arms  fit  for  steady  conflict  and  sustained  charge,1 — for  hand 
combat  in  line  as  well  as  for  defence  of  the  person, — but 
inconveniently  heavy  either  in  pursuit  or  in  flight).  The 
other  nations  were  armed  with  missile  weapons, — light  shields 
of  wicker  or  leather,  or  no  shields  at  all, — turbans  or  leather 
caps  instead  of  helmets, — swords  and  scythes.  They  were 
not  properly  equipped  either  for  fighting  in  regular  order  or 
for  resisting  the  line  of  spears  and  shields  which  the  Grecian 
hoplites  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Their  persons  too  were 


Cadusios,  et  Elymseos — Syros  omnes 
esse : baud  paulo  mancipiorum  melius, 
propter  servilia  ingenia,  quam  militum 
genus:”  and  the  sharp  remark  of  the 
Arcadian  envoy  Antiochus  (Xenophon, 
Hellen.  vii.  1,  33).  Quintus  Curtius 
also  has  some  rhetorical  turns  about  the 


1 number  of  nations,  whose  names  even 
were  hardly  known,  tributary  to  the 
Persian  empire  (iii.  4,  29 ; iv.  45,  9) 
“ignota  etiam  ipsi  Dario  gentium 
nomina,”  Sic. 

1 Herodot.  vii.  89-93. 
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much  less  protected  against  wounds  than  those  of  the  latter ; 
some  of  them  indeed,  as  the  Mysians  and  Libyans,  did  not 
even  carry  spears,  but  only  staves  with  the  end  hardened  in 
the  fire. 1 A nomadic  tribe  of  Persians,  called  Sagartii,  to  the 
number  of  8000  horsemen,  came  armed  only  with  a dagger 
and  with  the  rope  known  in  South  America  as  the  lasso, 
which  they  cast  in  the  fight  to  entangle  an  antagonist.  The 
./Ethiopians  from  the  Upper  Nile  had  their  bodies  painted 
half  red  and  half  white,  wore  the  skins  of  lions  and  panthers, 
and  carried,  besides  the  javelin,  a long  bow  with  arrows  of 
reed,  tipped  with  a point  of  sharp  stone. 

It  was  at  Doriskus  that  the  fighting-men  of  the  entire  land- 
Numbcring  army  were  first  numbered ; for  Herodotus  expressly 
—method*^  informs  us  that  the  various  contingents  had  never 
employed,  been  numbered  separately,  and  avows  his  own  igno- 
rance of  the  amount  of  each.  The  means  employed  for 
numeration  were  remarkable.  Ten  thousand  men  were 
counted,2  and  packed  together  as  closely  as  possible  : a line 
was  drawn,  and  a wall  of  enclosure  built,  around  the  space 
which  they  had  occupied,  into  which  all  the  army  was 
directed  to  enter  successively,  so  that  the  aggregate  number 
of  divisions,  comprising  10,000  each,  was  thus  ascertained. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  divisions  were  affirmed  by 
the  informants  of  Herodotus  to  have  been  thus  numbered, 
constituting  a total  of  1,700,000  foot,  besides  80,000  horse, 
many  war-chariots  from  Libya  and  camels  from  Arabia,  with 
a presumed  total  of  20,000  additional  men.3  Such  was  the 
vast  land-force  of  the  Persian  monarch  : his  naval  equipments 
were  of  corresponding  magnitude,  comprising  not  only  the 
1 207  triremes 4 or  war-ships  of  three  banks  of  oars,  but  also 
3000  smaller  vessels  of  war  and  transports.  The  crew  of 
each  trireme  comprised  200  rowers,  and  thirty  fighting-men, 
Persians  or  Sakae  ; that  of  each  of  the  accompanying  vessels 
included  eighty  men,  according  to  an  average  which  Hero- 
dotus supposes  not  far  from  the  truth.  If  we  sum  up  these 


1 Herodot  vii.  61-81. 

3 The  army  which  Darius  had  con- 

ducted against  Scythia  is  said  to  have 
been  counted  by  divisions  of  10,000 
each,  but  the  progress  is  not  described 
in  detail  (Herodot.  iv.  87). 

* Herodot.  vii.  60,  87,  184.  This 


same  rude  mode  of  enumeration  was 
employed  by  Darius  Codomannus  a 
century  and  a half  afterwards,  before 
he  marched  his  army  to  the  field  of 
Issus.  (Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  2,  3,  p. 
24,  Mutzcl.) 

4 Herodot.  vii.  89-97. 
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items,  the  total  numbers  brought  by  Xerxes  from  Asia  to  the 
plain  and  to  the  coast  of  Doriskus  would  reach  the  astounding 
figure  of  2,317,000  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the 
farther  march  from  Doriskus  to  Thermopylae  Xerxes  jtic  touu 
pressed  into  his  service  men  and  ships  from  all  by°ffcro-ou 
the  people  whose  territory  he  traversed ; deriving 
from  hence  a reinforcement  of  120  triremes,  with  aggregate 
crews  of  24,000  men,  and  of  300,000  new  land  troops,  so  that 
the  aggregate  of  his  force  when  he  appeared  at  Thermopylae 
was  2,640,000  men.  To  this  we  are  to  add,  according  to  the 
conjecture  of  Herodotus,  a number  not  at  all  inferior,  as 
attendants,  slaves,  sutlers,  crews  of  the  provision-craft  and 
ships  of  burthen,  &c.,  so  that  the  male  persons  accompanying 
the  Persian  king  when  he  reached  his  first  point  of  Grecian 
resistance  amounted  to  5,283,220  ! So  stands  the  prodigious 
estimate  of  this  army,  the  whole  strength  of  the  eastern 
world,  in  clear  and  express  figures  of  Herodotus,1  who  himself 
evidently  supposes  the  number  to  have  been  even  greater  ; 
for  he  conceives  the  number  of  “ camp-followers  ’’  as  not  only 
equal  to,  but  considerably  larger  than,  that  of  fighting-men. 
We  arc  to  reckon,  besides,  the  eunuchs,  concubines,  and 
female  cooks,  at  whose  number  Herodotus  does  not  pretend 
to  guess ; together  with  cattle,  beasts  of  burthen,  and  Indian 
dogs,  in  indefinite  multitude,  increasing  the  consumption  of 
the  regular  army. 

To  admit  this  overwhelming  total,  or  anything  near  to  it, 
is  obviously  impossible : yet  the  disparaging  remarks  CommcnU 
which  it  has  drawn  down  upon  Herodotus  are  noway  ^5Sm^of 
merited.*  He  takes  pains  to  distinguish  that  which 
informants  told  him,  from  that  which  he  merely  “d 
guessed.  His  description  of  the  review  at  Doriskus  j“d*c- 
is  so  detailed,  that  he  had  evidently  conversed  with  persons 
who  were  present  at  it,  and  had  learnt  the  separate  totals 
promulgated  by  the  enumerators — infantry,  cavalry,  and  ships 
of  war  great  and  small.  As  to  the  number  of  triremes,  his 


1 Herodot.  vii.  185-186.  4-riyuv  I 1 Even  Dahlmann,  who  has  many 
rdrra  r by  Jjqroy  arparbr  4k  rfjs  'Airlyt.  | good  remarks  in  defence  of  Herodotus 
(vii.  157-)  “ Vires  Orientis  et  ultima  hardly  does  him  justice  (Herodot,  Aus 

sccum  Bactra  ferens,"  to  use  the  lan-  seincm  Buche  sein  Lcben,  eh.  xxxiv.  p. 
guage  of  Virgil  about  Antony  at  176). 

Actium.  I . . 
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statement  seems  beneath  the  truth,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
contemporary  authority  of  ALschylus,  who  in  the  ‘Persae’ 
gives  the  exact  number  of  1207  Persian  ships  as  having 
fought  at  Salamis  : but  between  Doriskus  and  Salamis,  Hero- 
dotus 1 has  himself  enumerated  647  ships  as  lost  or  destroyed, 
and  only  120  as  added.  No  exaggeration  therefore  can  well 
be  suspected  in  this  statement,  which  would  imply  about 
276, 000  as  the  number  of  the  crews,  though  there  is  here  a 
confusion  or  omission  in  the  narrative  which  we  cannot  clear 
up.  But  the  aggregate  of  3000  smaller  ships,  and  still  more 
that  of  1,700,000  infantry,  are  far  less  trustworthy.  There 
would  be  little  or  no  motive  for  the  enumerators  to  be 
exact,  and  every  motive  for  them  to  exaggerate — an  immense 
nominal  total  would  be  no  less  pleasing  to  the  army  than  to 
the  monarch  himself — so  that  the  military  total  of  land-force 
and  ships’  crews,  which  Herodotus  gives  as  2,641,000  on  the 
arrival  at  Thermopylae,  may  be  dismissed  as  unwarranted  and 
incredible.  And  the  computation  whereby  he  determines  the 
amount  of  non-military  persons  present,  as  equal  or  more 
than  equal  to  the  military,  is  founded  upon  suppositions  no 
way  admissible.  For  though  in  a Grecian  well-appointed 
army  it  was  customary  to  reckon  one  light-armed  soldier  or 
attendant  for  every  hoplite,  no  such  estimate  can  be  applied 
to  the  Persian  host.  A few  grandees  and  leaders  might  be 
richly  provided  with  attendants  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  army  would  have  none  at  all.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  render  the  military 
total,  which  must  at  all  events  have  been  very  great,  con- 
sistent with  the  conditions  of  possible  subsistence,  is  by 
supposing  a comparative  absence  of  attendants,  and  by  ad- 
verting to  the  fact  of  the  small  consumption,  and  habitual 


1 Only  120  ships  of  war  are  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (vii.  185)  as  having  joined 
afterwards  from  the  seaports  in  Thrace. 
But  400  were  destroyed,  if  not  more,  in 
the  terrible  storm  on  the  coast  of  Mag- 
nesia (vii.  190) ; and  the  squadron  of 
200  sail,  detached  by  the  Persians  round 
Eubcea,  were  also  all  lost  (viii.  7)  ; be- 
sides forty-five  taken  or  destroyed  in  the 
various  sea-fights  near  Artemisium  (vii. 
194;  viii.  ti).  Other  losses  are  also 
indicated  (viii.  14-16). 


As  the  statement  of  Asschylus  for  the 
number  of  the  Persian  triremes  at 
Salamis  appears  well  entitled  to  credit, 
we  must  suppose  either  that  the  number 
of  Doriskus  was  greater  than  Herodotus 
has  mentioned,  or  that  a number  greater 
than  that  which  he  has  stated  joined 
afterwards. 

See  a good  note  of  Amersfoordt,  ad 
Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Symmoriis,  p.  88 
(Leyden,  1821). 
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patience  as  to  hardship,  of  Orientals  in  all  ages.  An  Asiatic 
soldier  will  at  this  day  make  his  campaign  upon  scanty 
fare,  and  under  privations  which  would  be  intolerable  to  an 
European.1  And  while  we  thus  diminish  the  probable  con- 
sumption, we  have  to  consider  that  never  in  any  case  of 
ancient  history  had  so  much  previous  pains  been  taken 
to  accumulate  supplies  on  the  line  of  march : in  addition  to 
which,  the  cities  in  Thrace  were  required  to  furnish  such  an 
amount  of  provisions  when  the  army  passed  by,  as  almost 
brought  them  to  ruin.  Herodotus  himself  expresses  his 
surprise  how  provisions  could  have  been  provided  for  so  vast 
a multitude,  and  were  we  to  admit  his  estimate  literally,  the 
difficulty  would  be  magnified  into  an  impossibility.  Weighing 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  well,  and  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a maximum  of  effort  throughout  the 
vast  empire, — that  a great  numerical  total  was  the  thing 
chiefly  demanded, — and  that  prayers  for  exemption  were 
regarded  by  the  Great  King  as  a capital  offence — and  that 
provisions  had  been  collected  for  three  years  before  along  the 
line  of  march — we  may  well  believe  that  the  numbers  of 
Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever  assembled  in  ancient 
times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of  history.  But  it 
would  be  rash  to  pretend  to  guess  at  any  positive  number,  in 
the  entire  absence  of  ascertained  data.  When  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  find  out  the  exact 
numbers  of  the  small  armies  of  Greeks  who  fought  at  Man- 
tineia,2  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  avow  our  inability  to 


1 See  on  this  point  Volney,  Travels 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  ch.  xxiv.  vol.  ii.  p. 
70,  71  ; ch.  xxxii.  p.  367 ; and  ch. 
xxxix.  p.  435  (Engl,  transl.) 

Kinneir,  Geographical  Memoir  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  p.  22-23.  Bernier, 
who  followed  the  march  of  Aurungzebe 
from  Delhi,  in  1665,  says  that  some 
estimated  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
camp  at  300,000,  others  at  different 
totals,  but  that  no  one  knew,  nor  had 
they  ever  been  counted.  He  says, 
“You  are  no  doubt  at  a loss  to  conceive 
how  so  vast  a number  both  of  men  and 
animals  can  be  maintained  in  the  field. 
The  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  the  temperance  and  simple 
diet  of  the  Indians.'  (Bernier,  Travels 
in  the  Mogul  Empire,  translated  by 


Brock,  vol.  ii.  App.  p.  118.) 

So  also  Petit  de  la  Croix  says,  about 
the  enormous  host  of  Genghis-Khan, 
“ Les  hommes  sont  si  sobres,  qu’ils 
s’accommodent  de  toutes  sortes  d’ali- 
mens.” 

That  author  seems  to  estimate  the 
largest  army  of  Genghis  at  700,000 
men.  (Ilistoire  de  Genghis,  liv.  ii.  ch. 
vi.  p.  193). 

’ Thucyd.  v.  68.  Xenophon  calls  the 
host  of  Xerxes  innumerable — iyaplBfirf 
ror  arparidr  (Anabas.  iii.  2,  13). 

It  seems  not  to  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  a Turkish  minister  to  know  the 
number  of  an  assembled  Turkish  army. 
In  the  war  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks  in  1770  when  the  Turkish  army 
was  encamped  at  Babadag  near  the 
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count  the  Asiatic  multitudes  at  Doriskus.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcements  received  after- 
wards in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  aggregate  total  ever  afterwards  increased.  For 
Herodotus  takes  no  account  of  desertions,  which  yet  must 
have  been  very  numerous,  in  a host  disorderly,  heterogeneous, 
without  any  interest  in  the  enterprise ; and  wherein  the 
numbers  of  each  separate  contingent  were  unknown. 

Ktesias  gives  the  total  of  the  host  at  800,000  men,  and 
1000  triremes,  independent  of  the  war-chariots : if 
moni«  ' he  counts  the  crews  of  the  triremes  apart  from  the 
number  of  800,000  men  (as  seems  probable),  the  total  will  then 
be  considerably  above  a million.  ./Elian  assigns  an 
aggregate  of  700,000  men : Diodorus 1 appears  to  follow 
partly  Herodotus,  partly  other  authorities.  None  of  these 
witnesses  enable  us  to  correct  Herodotus,  in  a case  where  we 
are  obliged  to  disbelieve  him.  He  is  in  some  sort  an  original 
witness,  having  evidently  conversed  with  persons  actually 
present  at  the  muster  of  Doriskus,  giving  us  their  belief  as  to 
the  numbers,  together  with  the  computation,  true  or  false, 
circulated  among  them  by  authority.  Moreover,  the  con- 
temporary ALschylus,  while  agreeing  with  him  exactly  as  to 
the  number  of  triremes,  gives  no  specific  figure  as  to  the 


Balkan,  Baron  deTott  tells  us,  “LcVisir 
me  demands  un  jour  fort  serieusement 
si  1’armee  Ottomane  etoit  nombreuse. 
C’est  h vous  que  je  m’adresserois,  lui 
dis-je,  si  j’etais  curieux  de  le  savoir. 
Je  l’ignore,  me  repondit-il.  Si  vous 
Pignorez,  comment  pourrois-je  en  etre 
instruit ! En  lisant  h Gazette  de  Vienne, 
me  repliqua-t-il.  Je  restai  confondu.” 
The  Duke  of  Ragusa  (in  his  Voyage 
en  Hongrie,  Turquie,  &c.),  after  men- 
tioning the  prodigiously  exaggerated 
statements  current  about  the  numbers 
slain  in  the  suppressed  insurrection  of 
the  Janissaries  at  Constantinople  in 
1826,  observes,  “ On  a dit  et  repete, 
ue  leur  nombre  s’etoit  eleve  a huit  ou 
ix  mille,  et  cette  opinion  s’est  accre- 
ditee (it  was  really  about  500).  Mais 
les  Oricntaux  en  general,  et  les  Turcs 
en  particulier,  n’ont  aucune  idee  des 
nombres  : ils  les  emploient  sans  exacti- 
tude, et  ils  sont  par  caracterc  portes  a 
l’exageration.  D'un  autre  cote,  le  gou- 
vemcmcnt  a dit  favoriser  cette  opinion 


populaire,  pour  frapper  l’imagination  et 
inspirer  une  plus  grande  terreur.”  (vol. 

ii.  p.  37). 

* Ktesias,  I’ersica,  c.  22,  23 ; Lilian, 
V.  H.  xiii.  3 ; Diodorus,  xi.  2-1 1. 

Respecting  the  various  numerical 
statements  in  this  case,  see  the  note  of 
Bos  ad  Cornel.  Nepot.  Themistocl.  c.  2, 
p.  75,  76. 

The  Samian  poet  Chcerilus  a few 
years  younger  than  Herodotus,  and 
contemporary  with  Thucydides,  com- 
posed an  epic  poem  on  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  Two  or 
three  short  fragments  of  it  are  all  that 
is  preserved : he  enumerated  all  the 
separate  nations  who  furnished  con- 
tingents to  Xerxes,  and  we  find  not 
only  the  Sakat,  but  also  the  Solymi 
(apparently  the  Jews,  and  so  construed 
by  Josephus)  among  them.  See  Frag- 
ments iii.  and  iv.  in  Nmke's  edition 
of  Chcerilus,  p.  121-134.  Josephus 
cont.  Apion.  p.  454,  ed.  llavercamp. 
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land-force,  but  conveys  to  us  in  his  * Pers.'e  ’ a general  senti- 
ment of  vast  number,  which  may  seem  in  keeping  with  the 
largest  statement  of  Herodotus : the  Persian  empire  is  drained 
of  men — the  women  of  Susa  are  left  without  husbands  and 
brothers — the  Baktrian  territory  has  not  been  allowed  to 
retain  even  its  old  men.1  The  terror-striking  effect  of  this 
crowd  was  probably  quite  as  great  as  if  its  numbers  had 
really  corresponded  to  the  ideas  of  Herodotus. 

After  the  numeration  had  taken  place,  Xerxes  passed  in 
his  chariot  by  each  of  the  several  contingents,  ob-  xuxe* 
served  their  equipment,  and  put  questions  to  which  j^£wTh0 
the  royal  scribes  noted  down  the  answers.  He  then 
embarked  on  board  a Sidonian  trireme  (which  had  i"riSku*- 
been  already  fitted  up  with  a gilt  tent),  and  sailed  «nSion 
along  the  prows  of  his  immense  fleet,  moored  in  line  s^miTkmg 
about  400  feet  from  the  shore,  and  every  vessel 
completely  manned  for  action.  Such  a spectacle  w^s  well 
calculated  to  rouse  emotions  of  arrogant  confidence.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  that  he  sent  forthwith  for  Demaratus  the  exiled 
king  of  Sparta,  who  was  among  his  auxiliaries — to  ask 
whether  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to  such  a force, 
was  even  conceivable.  The  conversation  between  them, 
dramatically  given  by  Herodotus,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive manifestations  of  sentiment  in  the  Greek  language.* 


1 /Eschylus,  Pm.  14-124,  722-737. 
Heeren  (in  his  learned  work  on  the 
commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  Ueber 
den  Verkehr  der  alten  Welt,  part  1, 
sect.  1,  pp.  162,  558,  3rd  edition)  con- 
ceives that  Herodotus  had  seen  the 
actual  muster-roll,  made  by  Persian 
authority,  of  the  army  at  Doriskus.  I 
cannot  think  this  at  all  probable : it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that 
all  his  information  was  derived  from 
Greeks  who  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition. He  must  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  many  such.  The  Persian 
royal  scribes  or  secretaries  accompanied 
the  king,  and  took  note  of  any  parti- 
cular fact  or  person  who  might  happen 
to  strike  his  attention  (Herodot.  vii. 
too  ; viii.  90),  or  to  exhibit  remarkable 
courage.  They  seem  to  have  been 
specially  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
king  as  ministers  to  his  curiosity  and 
amusement,  rather  than  keepers  of 
authentic  and  continuous  records. 


Heeren  is  disposed  to  accept  the 
numerical  totals,  given  by  Herodotus 
as  to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  much  too 
easily,  in  my  judgement  ; nor  is  he  cor- 
rect in  supposing  that  the  contingents 
of  the  Persian  army  marched  with  their 
wives  and  families  (p.  557-559). 

* When  Herodotus  specifies  his  in- 
formants (it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  he  does  not  specify  them  oftener) 
they  seem  to  be  frequently  Greeks,  such 
as  Dikseus  the  Athenian  exile,  Ther- 
sander  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia, 
Archias  of  Sparta,  &c.  (iii.  55 ; viii. 
6$  ; ix.  16).  He  mentions  the  Spartan 
king  Demaratus  often,  and  usually 
under  circumstances  both  of  dignity 
and  dramatic  interest:  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  may  have  conversed 
, with  that  prince  himself,  or  with  his 
descendants,  who  remained  settled  for 
a long  time  in  Teuthrania,  near  the 
Alolic  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Xenoph. 
Ilcllenica,  iii.  I,  6),  and  he  may  thus 
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Demaratus  assures  him  that  the  Spartans  most  certainly,  and 
the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus  probably,  will  resist  him  to  the 
death,  be  the  difference  of  numbers  what  it  may.  Xerxes 
receives  the  statement  with  derision,  but  exhibits  no  feeling 
of  displeasure:  an  honourable  contrast  to  the  treatment  of 
Charidemus  a century  and  a half  afterwards,  by  the  last 
monarch  of  Persia.1 

After  the  completion  of  the  review,  Xerxes  with  the  army 
pursued  his  march  westward,  in  three  divisions  and  along 
three  different  lines  of  road,  through  the  territories  of  seven 
distinct  tribes  of  Thracians,  interspersed  with  Grecian  mari- 
time colonies.  All  was  still  within  his  own  empire,  and  he 
took  reinforcements  from  each  as  he  passed : the  Thracian 
Satire  were  preserved  from  this  levy  by  their  unassailable 
seats  amidst  the  woods  and  snows  of  Rhodopd.  The  islands 


have  heard  of  representations  offered 
by  the  exiled  Spartan  king  to  Xerxes. 
Nevertheless  the  remarks  made  by 
Hoffmeister,  on  the  speeches  ascribed 
to  Demaratus,  by  Herodotus,  are  well- 
deserving of  attention  (Sittlich-religiose 
Lebensansicht  des  Herodotus,  p.  1 1 8). 

“ Herodotus  always  brings  into  con- 
nection with  insolent  kings  some  man 
or  other  through  whom  he  gives  utter- 
ance to  his  own  lessons  of  wisdom.  To 
Croesus,  at  the  summit  of  his  glory, 
comes  the  wise  Solon  : Croesus  himself, 
reformed  by  his  captivity,  performs  the 
same  part  towards  Cyrus  and  Kambyses : 
Darius,  as  a prudent  and  honest  man, 
does  not  require  any  such  counseller ; 
but  Xerxes  in  his  pride  has  the  senten- 
tious Artabanus  and  the  sagacious 
Demaratus  attached  to  him  ; while 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt  is  employed  to 
transmit  judicious  counsel  to  Polykrates, 
the  despot  of  Samos.  Since  all  these 
men  speak  one  and  the  same  language, 
it  appears  certain  that  they  are  intro- 
duced by  Herodotus  merely  as  spokes- 
men for  his  own  criticisms  on  the 
behaviour  and  character  of  the  various 
monarchs — criticisms  which  are  nothing 
more  than  general  maxims,  moral  and 
religious,  brought  out  by  Solon,  Croesus, 
or  Artabanus,  on  occasion  of  particular 
events.  The  speeches  interwoven  by 
Herodotus  have,  in  the  main,  not  the  . 
same  purpose  as  those  of  Tacitus — to  ; 
make  the  reader  more  intimately  ac-  | 
quainted  with  the  existing  posture  of 


affairs  or  with  the  character  of  the 
agents — but  a different  purpose  quite 
foreign  to  history  : they  embody  in  the 
narrative  his  own  personal  convictions 
respecting  human  life  and  the  divine 
government.” 

This  last  opinion  of  Hoffmeister  is  to 
a great  degree  true,  but  is  rather  too 
absolutely  delivered. 

1 Herodot.  vii.  101-104.  How  inferior 
is  the  scene  between  Darius  and  Chari- 
demus, in  Quintus  Curtius!  (iii.  2,  9-19, 
p.  20,  ed.  Miitzel). 

Herodotus  takes  up  substantially  the 
same  vein  of  sentiment  and  the  same 
antithesis  as  that  which  runs  through 
the  Persae  of  Aischylus  ; but  he  handles 
it  like  a social  philosopher,  with  a 
strong  perception  of  the  real  causes  of 
Grecian  superiority. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  skeleton 
of  the  conversation  between  Xerxes  and 
Demaratus  was  a reality,  heard  by 
Herodotus  from  Demaratus  himself  or 
from  his  sons  ; for  the  extreme  specialty 
with  which  the  Lacedemonian  exile 
confines  his  praise  to  the  Spartans  and 
Dorians,  not  including  the  other  Greeks, 
hardly  represents  the  feeling  of  Hero- 
dotus himself. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  which 
Herodotus  gives  respecting  the  deposi- 
tion and  family  circumstances  of  Dema- 
. ratus  (vi.  63  seq.),  and  his  view  of  the 
; death  of  Kleomencs  as  an  atonement  to 
\ that  prince  for  injuty  done,  may  seem 
I derived  from  family  information  (vi.  48). 
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of  Samothrace  and  Thasus,  with  their  subject  towns  on  the 
mainland — and  the  Grecian  colonies  Dikaia,1 *  Ma-  Marcher 
roneia,  and  Abdera — were  successively  laid  under  nSiS!..6"”* 
contribution  for  contingents  of  ships  or  men.  What  Hong*"1 
was  still  more  ruinous — they  were  constrained  to 
provide  a day’s  meal  for  the  immense  host  as  it  JTthc'"”1 
passed : on  the  day  of  his  passage  the  Great  King 
was  their  guest.  Orders  had  been  transmitted  for  of'n^Ve— 
this  purpose  long  beforehand,  and  for  many  months  ¥h'i,cu“la^ 
the  citizens  had  been  assiduously  employed  in  col-  AW'ri- 
lecting  food  for  the  army,  as  well  as  delicacies  for  the 
monarch — in  grinding  flour  of  wheat  and  barley,  fattening 
cattle,  keeping  up  birds  and  fowls  ; together  with  a decent 
display  of  gold  and  silver  plate  for  the  regal  dinner.  A 
superb  tent  was  erected  for  Xerxes  and  his  immediate  com- 
panions, while  the  army  received  their  rations  in  the  open 
region  around : on  commencing  the  march  next  morning,  the 
tent  with  all  its  rich  contents  was  plundered,  and  nothing 
restored  to  those  who  had  furnished  it  Of  course  so  pro- 
digious a host,  which  had  occupied  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  in  crossing  the  double  Heliespontine  bridge,  must 
also  have  been  for  many  days  on  its  march  through  the 
territory,  and  therefore  at  the  charge,  of  each  one  among 
the  cities,  so  that  the  cost  brought  them  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  even  in  some  cases  drove  them  to  abandon  house 
and  home.  The  cost  incurred  by  the  city  of  Thasus,  on 
account  of  their  possessions  of  the  mainland,  for  this  pur- 
pose was  no  less  than  400  talents 3 ( = 92,800/.) : while  at 
Abdfira,  the  witty  Megakreon  recommended  to  his  country- 
men to  go  in  a body  to  the  temples  and  thank  the  gods, 
because  Xerxes  was  pleased  to  be  satisfied  with  one  meal 
in  the  day.  Had  the  monarch  required  breakfast  as  well  as 
dinner,  the  Abderites  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive either  of  exile  or  of  utter  destitution.3 * *  A stream  called 


1 Herodot.  vii.  109,  III,  1 18. 

* This  sum  of  400  talents  was  equiva- 

lent to  the  entire  annual  tribute  charged 

in  the  Persian  king’s  rent-roll,  upon  the 
satrapy  comprising  the  western  and 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  wherein 

were  included  all  the  Ionic  and  Aiolic 

Greeks,  besides  Lykians,  Pamphylians, 


&c.  (Herodot.  iii.  90). 

’ Herodot.  vii.  118-120.  He  gives 
(vii,  187)  the  computation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  com  which  would  have  been 
required  for  daily  consumption,  assum- 
ing the  immense  numbers  as  he  con- 
jectures them,  and  reckoning  one 
chcenix  of  wheat  for  each  man’s  daily 
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Lissus,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  no  great  importance,  is 
said  to  have  been  drunk  up  by  the  army,  together  with  a lake 
of  some  magnitude  near  Pistyrus.1 

Through  the  territory  of  the  Edonian  Thracians  and  the 
Xmcs  Pierians,  between  Pangaeus  and  the  sea,  Xerxes  and 
s'trymon—  his  army  reached  the  river  Strymon  at  the  important 
Akim^hul— * station  called  Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine-Roads,  after- 
Akinthians  wards  memorable  by  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis. 
ihcran j 1°  Bridges  had  been  already  thrown  over  the  river,  to 
Atho‘.  which  the  Magian  priests  rendered  solemn  honours 
by  sacrificing  white  horses  and  throwing  them  into  the  stream. 
Moreover,  the  religious  feelings  of  Xerxes  were  not  satisfied 
without  the  more  precious  sacrifices  often  resorted  to  by  the 
Persians.  He  here  buried  alive  nine  native  youths  and  nine 
maidens,  in  compliment  to  Nine- Roads,  the  name  of  the  spot : 1 
he  also  left,  under  the  care  of  the  Pasonians  of  Siris,  the  sacred 
chariot  of  Zeus,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  seat  of 
empire,  but  which  doubtless  was  found  inconvenient  on  the 
line  of  march.  From  the  Strymon  he  marched  forward  along 
the  Strymonic  Gulf,  passing  through  the  territory  of  the 
Bisaltae  near  the  Greek  colonies  of  Argilus  and  Stageirus, 
until  he  came  to  the  Greek  town  of  Akanthus,  hard  by  the 
isthmus  of  Athos  which  had  been  recently  cut  through.  The 
fierce  king  of  the  Bisaltae  3 refused  submission  to  Xerxes,  fled 
to  Rhodope  for  safety,  and  forbade  his  six  sons  to  join  the 
Persian  host.  Unhappily  for  themselves,  they  nevertheless 
did  so,  and  when  they  came  back  he  caused  all  of  them  to  be 
blinded. 

All  the  Greek  cities  which  Xerxes  had  passed  by,  obeyed 
his  orders  with  sufficient  readiness,  and  probably  few  doubted 
the  ultimate  success  of  so  prodigious  an  armament.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Akanthus  had  been  eminent  for  their  zeal  and 
exertions  in  the  cutting  of  the  canal,  and  had  probably  made 
considerable  profits  during  the  operation  : Xerxes  now  repaid 
their  zeal  by  contracting  with  them  the  tie  of  hospitality, 

consumption  (=lth  of  a medimnus).  It  queen  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  sought 
is  unnecessary  to  examine  a computation  | to  prolong  her  own  life  by  burying  alive 
founded  on  such  inadmissible  data.  fourteen  victims,  children  of  illustrious 

1 Herodot.  vii.  108,  109.  men,  as  offerings  to  the  subterranean 

’ Herodot.  viL  114.  He  pronounces  god. 
this  savage  practice  to  be  specially  5 Herodot.  viii.  1 16. 

Persian.  The  old  and  cruel  Persian 
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accompanied  with  praise  and  presents  ; though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  exempted  them  from  the  charge  of  maintaining 
the  army  while  in  their  territory.  He  here  separated  himself 
from  his  fleet,  which  was  directed  to  sail  through  the  canal  of 
Athos,  to  double  the  two  south-western  capes  of  the  Chalkidic 
peninsula,  to  enter  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  to  await  his  arrival 
at  Therma.  The  fleet  in  its  course  gathered  additional  troops 
from  the  Greek  towns  in  the  two  peninsulas  of  Sithonia  and 
Pall£n£,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Thermaic  March  or 
Gulf,  in  the  region  called  Krusis  or  Krossaea,  on  the  n""  a'— 
continental  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Palldnfi.  These 
Greek  towns  were  numerous,  but  of  little  individual  ThiSn^ 
importance.  Near  Therma  (Salonichi)  in  Mygdonia,  Gulf- 
in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  and  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius,  the  fleet  awaited  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  by  land  from 
Akanthus.  He  seems  to  have  had  a difficult  march,  and  to 
have  taken  a route  considerably  inland,  through  Paeonia  and 
Krestfinia — a wild,  woody,  and  untrodden  country,  where  his 
baggage-camels  were  set  upon  by  lions,  and  where  there  were 
also  wild  bulls  of  prodigious  size  and  fierceness.  At  length 
he  rejoined  his  fleet  at  Therma,  and  stretched  his  army 
throughout  Mygdonia,  the  ancient  Pieria,  and  Bottiaeis,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Haliakm6n.1 

Xerxes  had  now  arrived  within  sight  of  Mount  Olympus, 
the  northern  boundary  of  what  was  properly  called 
Hellas : after  a march  through  nothing  but  subject  prepecu 
temtory,  with  magazines  laid  up  beforehand  for  the  »a»ion— «e»i 
subsistence  of  his  army — with  additional  contingents  donun  ‘ct 
levied  in  his  course — and  probably  with  Thracian  Kt'  ° 
volunteers  joining  him  in  the  hopes  of  plunder.  The 
road  along  which  he  had  marched  was  still  shown  with  solemn 
reverence  by  the  Thracians,  and  protected  both  from  intruders 
and  from  tillage,  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.3  The  Mace- 
donian princes,  the  last  of  his  western  tributaries,  in  whose 
territory  he  now  found  himself — together  with  the  Thessalian 
Aleuadae — undertook  to  conduct  him  farther.  Nor  did  the 
task  as  yet  appear  difficult : what  steps  the  Greeks  were 
taking  to  oppose  him,  shall  be  related  in  the  coming  chapter. 

1 Hercxlot.  vii.  122-127.  3 Ilerodot.  vii.  116. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  GREECE  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON 
TO  THE  TIME  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  TIIERMOPYL/E. 

Our  information  respecting  the  affairs  of  Greece  immediately 
after  the  repulse  of  the  Persians  from  Marathon,  is  very 
scanty. 

Kleomends  and  Leotychidfis,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  (the 
former  belonging  to  the  elder  or  Eurystheneld,  the  latter  to 
violent  the  younger  or  the  Prokleld,  race),  had  conspired  for 
rn’ddfj.h^f  t^ie  purpose  of  dethroning  the  former  Prokleld  king 
king°of n6s'  Demaratus : and  Kleomen&s  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
Spann.  to  tamper  with  the  Delphian  priestess  for  this  pur- 
pose. His  manoeuvre  being  betrayed  shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  displeasure  of  the  Spartans,  that  he 
retired  into  Thessaly,  and  from  thence  into  Arcadia,  where 
he  employed  the  powerful  influence  of  his  regal  character 
and  heroic  lineage  to  arm  the  Arcadian  people  against  his 
country.  The  Spartans,  alarmed  in  their  turn,  voluntarily  in- 
vited him  back  with  a promise  of  amnesty.  But  his  renewed 
lease  did  not  last  long.  His  habitual  violence  of  character 
became  aggravated  into  decided  insanity,  insomuch  that  he 
struck  with  his  stick  whomsoever  he  met ; and  his  relatives 
were  forced  to  confine  him  in  chains  under  a Helot  sentinel. 
By  severe  menaces,  he  one  day  constrained  this  man  to  give 
him  his  sword,  with  which  he  mangled  himself  dreadfully 
and  perished.  So  shocking  a death  was  certain  to  receive  a 
religious  interpretation : yet  which,  among  the  misdeeds  of 
his  life,  had  drawn  down  upon  him  the  divine  wrath,  was  a 
point  difficult  to  determine.  Most  of  the  Greeks  imputed  it  to 
the  sin  of  his  having  corrupted  the  Pythian  priestess.1  But  the 
Athenians  and  Argeians  were  each  disposed  to  an  hypothesis 
of  their  own — the  former  believed  that  the  gods  had  thus 


1 Herodot.  vi.  74,  75. 
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punished  the  Spartan  king  for  having  cut  timber  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  Eleusis — the  latter  recognized  the  avenging  hand  of 
the  hero  Argus,  whose  grove  Kleomen£s  had  burnt,  along  with 
so  many  suppliant  warriors  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  it. 
Without  pronouncing  between  these  different  suppositions, 
Herodotus  contents  himself  with  expressing  his  opinion  that 
the  miserable  death  of  Kleomcn^s  was  an  atonement  for  his 
conduct  to  Demaratus.  But  what  surprises  us  most  is,  to 
hear  that  the  Spartans,  usually  more  disposed  than  other 
Greeks  to  refer  every  striking  phenomenon  to  divine  agency, 
recognized  on  this  occasion  nothing  but  a vulgar  physical 
cause : Kleomends  had  gone  mad  (they  affirmed)  through 
habits  of  intoxication,  learnt  from  some  Scythian  envoys  who 
had  come  to  Sparta.1 

The  death  of  Kleomen£s,  and  the  discredit  thrown  on  his 
character,  emboldened  the  AEginctans  to  prefer  a 

_ . **  . . Complaint 

complaint  at  Sparta  respecting  their  ten  hostages,  °f 
whom  Kleomenfis  and  Leotychid£s  had  taken  away 
from  the  island,  a little  before  the  invasion  of  Attica 
by  the  Persians  under  Datis,  and  deposited  at  Athens  cWdSv  on 
as  guarantee  to  the  Athenians  against  aggression  from  of 'he  J'" 
AEgina  at  that  critical  moment.  Leotychid6s  was  the  which8'how 
surviving  auxiliary  of  Kleomenes  in  the  requisition  h»a  ulkcn 
of  these  hostages,  and  against  him  the  AEginctans  rom  /Egm*' 
complained.  Though  the  proceeding  was  one  unquestionably 
beneficial  to  the  general  cause  of  Greece,*  yet  such  was  the 
actual  displeasure  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  deceased 
king  and  his  acts,  that  the  survivor  Leotychides  was  brought 
to  a public  trial,  and  condemned  to  be  delivered  up  as 
prisoner  in  atonement  to  the  Aiginetans.  The  latter  were 
about  to  carry  away  their  prisoner,  when  a dignified  Spartan 
named  Theasidds,  pointed  out  to  them  the  danger  which  they 
were  incurring  by  such  an  indignity  against  the  regal  person. 
The  Spartans  (he  observed)  had  passed  sentence  under  feel- 
ings of  temporary  wrath,  which  would  probably  be  exchanged 
for  sympathy  if  they  saw  the  sentence  executed. 

Accordingly  the  AEginetans  contented  themselves  with 


1 Hcrodot.  vi.  84. 

* Herodot.  vi.  6l.  KA«ojt<V«a,  i6vra  lv  rj?  A iylvjl,  *al  not* a rjj  ‘EAA dSi  iyada 
Tpotr*pya(4fi*yov , &c. 
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stipulating  that  Leotychides  should  accompany  them  to 
Athens  and  redemand  their  hostages  detained  there. 
tan5  deliver  The  Athenians  refused  to  give  up  the  hostages,  in  spite 

Leotychides  „ , & ..r 

to  the  of  the  emphatic  terms  m which  the  Spartan  king  set 
who  require  forth  the  sacred  obligation  of  restoring  a deposit1 
with  them  to  They  justified  the  refusal  in  part  by  saying  that  the 
get  Sck'uie  deposit  had  been  lodged  by  the  two  kings  jointly, 
outages.  ancj  could  not ' be  surrendered  to  one  of  them  alone. 
But  they  probably  recollected  that  the  hostages  were  placed 
with  them  less  as  a deposit  than  as  a security  against 
ALginetan  hostility — which  security  they  were  not  disposed  to 
forego. 

Leotychides  having  been  obliged  to  retire  without  success, 
Refusal  of  the  Aiginctans  resolved  to  adopt  measures  of  retalia- 
5»n»  to*"  tion  for  themselves.  They  waited  for  the  period  of  a 
fitagM—  s°lemn  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Sunium: 
thedKginef-  on  which  occasion  a ship,  peculiarly  equipped  and 
tans-  carrying  some  of  the  leading  Athenians  as  Thcdrs  or 
sacred  envoys,  sailed  thither  from  Athens.  This  ship  they 
found  means  to  capture,  and  carried  all  on  board  prisoners 
to  Algina.  Whether  an  exchange  took  place,  or  whether 
the  prisoners  and  hostages  on  both  sides  were  put  to  death, 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  consequence  of  their  proceeding 
was  an  active  and  decided  war  between  Athens  and  vEgina,* 
beginning  seemingly  about  488  or  487  B.C.,  and  lasting  until 
481  B.C.,  the  year  preceding  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 

An  /Eginctan  citizen  named  Nikodromus  took  advantage 
of  this  war  to  further  a plot  against  the  government  of  the 
island.  Having  been  before  banished  (as  he  thought  unjustly), 
he  now  organized  a revolt  of  the  people  against  the  ruling 
oligarchy,  concerting  with  the  Athenians  a simultaneous  in- 


1 Herodot.  vi.  85  ; compare  vi.  49-73, 
and  chap,  xxxvi.  of  this  History. 

* Herodot  vi.  87,  88. 

Instead  of  ykp  ro?m  'ABrjyalouri 
ntyrtpys  Viri  2 ovvlqt  (vi.  87),  I follow 
the  reading  proposed  by  Schomann  and 
sanctioned  by  Bocckh — irtyrtrijpls.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Athenians 
at  that  time  should  have  had  any  ships 
with  five  banks  of  oars  ( **vr4\pi)s ) : 
moreover,  apart  from  this  objection,  the 
word  irfVT^pTjT  makes  considerable  em- 
barrassment in  the  sentence : see 


| Bocckh,  Urkunden  liber  das  Attische 
I Seewesen,  chap.  vii.  p.  75,  76. 

The  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  who 
constructed  T*vrf}p*tt  or  quinquereme 
ships  (Diodor.  xiv.  40,  41). 

I There  were  many  distinct  pentaeteri- 
des,  or  solemnities  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  included  among  the  religious 
customs  of  Athens : see  Aristoteles — 
noArr.  Fragm.  xxvii.  ed.  Neumann ; 
: Pollux,  viii.  187. 
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vasion  in  support  of  his  plan.  Accordingly  on  the  appointed 
day  he  rose  with  his  partisans  in  arms  and  took  The^gine- 
possession  of  the  Old  Town — a strong  post  which  £y. 
had  been  superseded  in  course  of  time  by  the  more  “ for 
modern  city  on  the  sea-shore,  less  protected  though 
more  convenient.1 *  But  no  Athenians  appeared,  and  '^Uh 
without  them  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  footing.  Aihem-th* 
He  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from  the  island,  faUi- 
after  witnessing  the  complete  defeat  of  his  partisans ; a large 
body  of  whom,  seven  hundred  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  government,  and  were  led  out  for  execution.  One 
man  alone  among  these  prisoners  burst  his  chains,  fled  to 
the  sanctuary  of  D6m$t£r  Thesmophorus,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  seize  the  handle  of  the  door  before  he  was  over- 
taken. In  spite  of  every  effort  to  drag  him  away  by  force,  he 
clung  to  it  with  convulsive  grasp.  His  pursuers  did  not 
venture  to  put  him  to  death  in  such  a position,  but  they 
severed  the  hands  from  the  body  and  then  executed  him, 
leaving  the  hands  still  hanging  to  and  grasping3 *  the  door- 
handle, where  they  seem  to  have  long  remained  without  being 
taken  off.  Destruction  of  the  seven  hundred  prisoners  does  not 
seem  to  have  drawn  down  upon  the  zEginetan  olig- 

...  r if  r Treatment 

archy  either  vengeance  from  the  gods,  or  censure  from  of  the  de- 
their  contemporaries.  But  the  violation  of  sanctuary,  »pirator«- 
in  the  case  of  that  one  unfortunate  man  whose  hands  !acnlegc 
were  cut  off,  was  a crime  which  the  goddess  Dimeter  never 
forgave.  More  than  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  zEginetans,  having  been  pre- 
viously conquered  by  Athens,  were  finally  expelled  from  their 
island : such  expulsion  was  the  divine  judgement  upon  them 
for  this  ancient  impiety,  which  half  a century  of  continued 
expiatory  sacrifice  had  not  been  sufficient  to  wipe  out.3 


1 Sec  Thucyd.  i.  8. 

The  acropolis  at  Athens,  having  t>een 

the  primitive  city  inhabited,  bore  the 
name  of  The  City  even  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  15),  at  a time  when 

Athens  and  Peirseus  covered  so  large  a 
region  around  and  near  it. 

1 Herodot.  vi.  91.  X*‘P*S  ««*wu 
ifiirtipvKviai  tfcay  roiffi  imaTtaa-r^fai. 
The  word  iteiem  for  iiettvai,  “those 
hands,”  appears  so  little  suitable  in  this 
phrase,  that  I rather  imagine  the  real 


reading  to  have  been  Kcival  (the  Ionic 
dialect  for  k»wi1),  “ the  hands  with 
nothing  attached  to  them:”  compare 
a phrase  not  very  unlike,  Homer,  Iliad, 
iii.  376,  «ud)  S«  rpufpdXtia  ifi  jartro, 
&c. 

Compare  the  narrative  of  the  arrest 
of  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated 
when  in  sanctuary  at  the  temple  of 
Athcnf  Chalkicrkos  (Thucyd.  i.  134). 

1 Herodot.  vi.  91.  *A vi  tovtou  Si 
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The  Athenians  who  were  to  have  assisted  Nikodromus 
The  Athe-  arrived  at  vEgina  one  day  too  late.  Their  proceed- 
iforahf  ings  had  been  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  borrow- 
war^which  *ng  twenty  triremes  from  the  Corinthians,  in  addition 
en,u's  to  fifty  of  their  own : with  these  seventy  sail  they 
defeated  the  jEginetans,  who  met  them  with  a fleet  of  equal 
number — and  then  landed  on  the  island.  The  .Eginetans 
solicited  aid  from  Argos,  but  that  city  was  either  too  much 
displeased  with  them,  or  too  much  exhausted  by  the  defeat 
sustained  from  the  Spartan  Kleomenes,  to  grant  it.  Never- 
theless, one  thousand  Argeian  volunteers,  under  a distin- 
guished champion  of  the  pentathlon  named  Eurybates,  came 
to  their  assistance,  and  a vigorous  war  was  carried  on  with 
varying  success,  against  the  Athenian  armament. 

At  sea,  the  Athenians  sustained  a defeat,  being  attacked  at 
a moment  when  their  fleet  was  in  disorder,  so  that  they  lost 
four  ships  with  their  crews  : on  land  they  were  more  success- 
ful, and  few  of  the  Argeian  volunteers  survived  to  return 
home.  The  general  of  the  latter,  Eurybates,  confiding  in  his 
great  personal  strength  and  skill,  challenged  the  best  of  the 
Athenian  warriors  to  single  combat.  He  slew  three  of  them 
in  succession,  but  the  arm  of  the  fourth,  S6phanes  of  Dekeleia, 
was  victorious,  and  proved  fatal  to  him.1  At  length  the  in- 
vaders were  obliged  to  leave  the  island  without  any  decisive 
result,  and  the  war  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  by  frequent 
descents  and  privateering  on  both  sides — in  which  Niko- 
dromus and  the  .Eginetan  exiles,  planted  by  Athens  on  the 
coast  of  Attica  near  Sunium,  took  an  active  part ; 2 the  advan- 
tage on  the  whole  being  on  the  side  of  Athens. 


kolI  dyot  a"<pi  4y/y«r 0,  rb  4K0v<ra<r9<u  ovx 
ofol  r§  iyivovro  4irip.Tjx^d>p«voi,  Aaa' 
i<rav  iKTfttritnts  npbrtpoy  4k  rijs 
Vetrov  ytytcrdcu  r^y  6t6y. 

Compare  Thucyd.  ii.  27  about  the 
final  expulsion  from  /Eg  in  a.  The  Lace- 
dxmonians  assigned  to  these  expelled 
it^inetans  a new  abode  in  the  territory 
of  rhyrea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  were  attacked, 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
war  (Thucyd.  iv.  57).  Now  Herodotus, 
while  he  mentions  the  expulsion,  does 
not  allude  to  their  subsequent  and  still  : 
more  calamitous  fate,  liad  he  known 
the  fact,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 


notice  it,  as  a farther  consummation  of 
the  divine  judgement.  We  may  reason- 
ably presume  ignorance  in  this  case, 
which  would  tend  to  support  the  opinion 
thrown  out  in  a preceding  chapter  (c. 
xxxiii.)  respecting  the  date  of  composi- 
tion of  his  history — in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

1 Herodot.  ix.  75. 

• Herodot.  vi.  90, 91,  92,  93.  Thucyd. 
i.  41.  About  Sbphanes,  compare  ix.  75. 

How  much  damage  was  done  by  such 
a privateering  war,  between  countries 
so  near  as  /Egina  and  Attica,  may  be 
seen  by  the  more  detailed  description 
of  a later  war  of  the  same  kind  in  388 
n.c.  (Xenophon,  Hellenic,  v.  1). 
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The  general  course  of  this  war,  and  especially  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise  concerted  with  Nikodromus  in  Kff  ( 
consequence  of  delay  in  borrowing  ships  from  this  war  in 
Corinth,  were  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  Athenian,  t., 
Athenians  the  necessity  of  enlarging  their  naval  force,  military  >c‘r 
And  it  is  from  the  present  time  that  we  trace  among 
them  the  first  growth  of  that  decided  tendency  towards 
maritime  activity,  which  coincided  so  happily  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  democracy,  and  opened  a new  phase  in 
Grecian  history,  as  well  as  a new  career  for  themselves. 

The  exciting  effect  produced  upon  them  by  the  repulse  of 
the  Persians  at  Marathon  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  a Th 
preceding  chapter.  Miltiades,  the  victor  in  that  field,  kie'and^ 
having  been  removed  from  the  scene  under  circum-  the  chief5’ 
stances  already  described,  Aristeidt's  and  Themisto-  Athens— 
kies  became  the  chief  men  at  Athens  : and  the  former  m'al’r'y 
was  chosen  archon  during  the  succeeding  year.  His  them.- 

, . . . • a • 1 r a • banishment 

exemplary  uprightness  in  magisterial  functions  en-  of  the  latter 
sured  to  him  lofty  esteem  from  the  general  public,  by°Itrac“m' 
not  without  a certain  proportion  of  active  enemies,  some  of 
them  sufferers  by  his  justice.  These  enemies  naturally  became 
partisans  of  his  rival  Themistokl£s,  who  had  all  the  talents 
necessary  for  bringing  them  into  cooperation.  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  chiefs  became  so  bitter  and  menacing,  that 
even  Aristeid6s  himself  is  reported  to  have  said,  "If  the 
Athenians  were  wise  they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  bara- 
thrum.” Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  peace  of  the  country  was  preserved  mainly  by  the 
institution  called  Ostracism,  the  true  character  of  which  I 
have  already  explained.  After  three  or  four  years  of  con- 
tinued political  rivalry,  the  two  chiefs  appealed  to  a vote  of 
ostracism,  and  AristeidCs  was  banished. 

Of  the  particular  points  on  which  their  rivalry  turned,  we 
are  unfortunately  little  informed.  But  it  is  highly  „ 

....  ...  ..  . Con*cr»ion 

probable  that  one  of  them  was,  the  important  change  °r  Athens  ^ 
of  policy  above  alluded  to — the  conversion  of  Athens  power  into  a 

* , . • 111  naval  power 

from  a land-power  into  a sea-power, — the  develop-  proposed 

- . r ...  , and  urged 

ment  of  this  new  and  stirring  element  in  the  minds  byThemi- 
of  the  people.  By  all  authorities,  this  change  of 
policy  is  ascribed  principally  and  specially  to  Themistoklfis.1 

1 Plutarch,  Thcmist.  c.  19. 
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On  that  account,  if  for  no  other  reason,  Aristeidfis  would 
probably  be  found  opposed  to  it : but  it  was  moreover  a 
change  not  in  harmony  with  that  old-fashioned  Hellenism, 
undisturbed  uniformity  of  life,  and  narrow  range  of  active 
duty  and  experience — which  Aristeid&s  seems  to  have  ap- 
proved in  common  with  the  subsequent  philosophers.  The 
seaman  was  naturally  more  of  a wanderer  and  cosmopolite 
than  the  heavy-armed  soldier : the  modern  Greek  seaman  even 
at  this  moment  is  so  to  a remarkable  degree,  distinguished 
for  the  variety  of  his  ideas,  and  the  quickness  of  his  in- 
telligence.1 The  land-service  was  a type  of  steadiness  and 
inflexible  ranks,  the  sea-service  that  of  mutability  and  ad- 
venture. Such  was  the  idea  strongly  entertained  by  Plato 
and  other  philosophers:*  though  we  may  remark  that  they 
do  not  render  justice  to  the  Athenian  seaman.  His  training 
was  far  more  perfect  and  laborious,  and  his  habits  of  obedience 


1 See  Mr.  Galt's  interesting  account 
of  the  Hydriot  sailors,  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  376-378 
(London,  1802). 

“ The  city  of  Hydra  originated  in  a 
small  colony  of  boatmen  Isdonging  to 
the  Morea,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
island  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks. 
About  forty  years  ago  they  had  multi- 
plied to  a considerable  number,  their 
tittle  village  began  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a town,  and  they  had  car- 
goes that  went  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
In  their  mercantile  transactions,  the 
Hydriots  acquired  the  reputation  of 
greater  integrity  than  the  other  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  being  the  most  intrepid 
navigators  in  the  Archipelago ; and  they 
were  of  course  regularly  preferred.  Their 
industry  and  honesty  obtained  its  re- 
ward. The  islands  of  Spczzia,  Paros, 
Myconi,  and  Ipsara,  resemble  Hydra 
in  their  institutions,  and  possess  the 
same  character  for  commercial  activity. 
In  paying  their  sailors,  Hydra  and  its 
sister  islands  have  a peculiar  custom. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  freight  is  con- 
sidered as  a common  stock,  from  which 
the  charges  of  victualling  the  ship  are 
deducted.  The  remainder  is  then 
divided  into  two  equal  parts:  one  is 
allotted  to  the  crew  and  equally  shared 
among  them  without  reference  to  age 
or  rank  ; the  other  part  is  appropriated 
to  the  ship  and  captain.  The  capital  of 


the  cargo  is  a trust  given  to  the  captain 
and  crew  on  certain  fixed  conditions. 
The  character  and  manners  of  the 
Hydriot  sailors,  from  the  moral  effect 
of  these  customs,  are  much  superior  in 
regularity  to  the  ideas  that  we  are  apt 
to  entertain  of  sailors.  They  arc  sedate, 
well-dressed,  well-bred,  shrewd,  in- 
formed, and  speculative.  They  seem 
to  form  a class,  in  the  orders  of  man- 
kind, which  has  no  existence  among  us. 
By  their  voyages,  they  acquire  a 
liberality  of  notion  which  we  expect 
only  among  gentlemen,  while  in  their 
domestic  circumstances  their  conduct 
is  suitable  to  their  condition.  The 
Greeks  are  all  traditionary  historians, 
and  possess  much  of  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge to  which  the  term  learning  is 
usually  applied.  This,  mingled  with 
the  other  information  of  the  Hydriots, 
gives  them  that  advantageous  character 
of  mind  which  I think  they  possess.” 

7 Plato,  Legg.  iv.  pp.  705,  706.  Plu- 
tarch, Thcmistokles,  c.  19,  Isokrates, 
l'anathenaic.  c.  43. 

Plutarch,  Philopeemen,  c.  14.  nAijt- 
'Exapro'cvrSav  filr  tvim  A iyovcriv  oKvovrra 
ytutrai  raw  ward  ddkaatrau  tutpekuoiu  robs 
ro\(rat,  3 ruts  aury  uv  A dOanrty  avrl  pari - 
flaw  &r\iruy,  Kari  nAdrawa,  yavrtu  ytyd- 
fityoi  Kai  SiafpSaptvTes,  arparroy  Ik 
rrjs  'Airfas  Kai  raw  yrjfTwy  art  A&t?y  {rou- 
te fart  : compare  vii.  p.  301. 
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far  more  complete,1  than  that  of  the  Athenian  hoplite  or 
horseman : a training  beginning  with  Themistokl&s,  and 
reaching  its  full  perfection  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

In  recommending  extraordinary  efforts  to  create  a navy  as 
well  as  to  acquire  nautical  practice,  Themistoklds  view*  and 
displayed  all  that  sagacious  appreciation  of  the  cir-  S'.S!™ 
cumstances  and  dangers  of  the  time,  for  which  ^Phcw^" 
Thucydides  gives  him  credit : and  there  can  be  no  “‘rc'c!«n- 
doubt  that  Aristeid£s,  though  the  honester  politician  cwm^'ihan 
of  the  two,  was  at  this  particular  crisis  the  less  Arii"ldas' 
essential  to  his  country.  Not  only  was  there  the  struggle 
with  Aigina,  a maritime  power  equal  or  more  than  equal,  and 
within  sight  of  the  Athenian  harbour — but  there  was  also  in 
the  distance  a still  more  formidable  contingency  to  guard 
against.  The  Persian  armament  had  been  driven  with  dis- 
grace from  Attica  back  to  Asia ; but  the  Persian  monarch 
still  remained  with  undiminished  means  of  aggression  as  well 
as  increased  thirst  for  revenge ; and  Themistokl£s  knew 
well  that  the  danger  from  that  quarter  would  recur  greater 
than  ever.  He  believed  that  it  would  recur  again  in  the  same 
way,  by  an  expedition  across  the  ALgean  like  that  of  Datis 
to  Marathon  ;3  against  which  the  best  defence  would  be 
found  in  a numerous  and  well-trained  fleet.  Nor  could  the 
large  preparations  of  Darius  for  renewing  the  attack  remain 
unknown  to  a vigilant  observer,  extending  as  they  did  over  so 
many  Greeks  subject  to  the  Persian  empire.  Such  positive 
warning  was  more  than  enough  to  stimulate  the  active  genius 
of  Themistokl£s,  who  now  prevailed  upon  his  countrymen  to 
begin  with  energy  the  work  of  maritime  preparation,  as  well 
against  yEgina  as  against  Persia.3  Not  only  were  two  hun- 
dred new  ships  built,  and  citizens  trained  as  seamen — but 
the  important  work  was  commenced,  during  the  year  when 
Themistokl£s  was  either  archon  or  general,  of  forming  and 
fortifying  a new  harbour  for  Athens  at  Peirams,  instead  of 


1 See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Xeno- 

phon (Memorab.  iii.  5*  *9).  attesting 

that  the  Hoplites  ami  the  Hippeis,  the 
persons  first  in  rank  in  the  city,  were 
also  the  most  disobedient  on  military 
service. 


1 Thucyd.  i.  93.  iSirv  (Themistokles) 

rijr  SatriAtcuj  orpaTiaj  ttjv  xxra  8i\a<r- 
(rcuf  ftpotiov  fiiroparrfpay  tt) s war ct  yrjy 
odtrav. 

• Thucyd.  i.  14.  Herodot.  vii.  144. 
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the  ancient  open  bay  of  PhalSrum.  The  latter  was  indeed 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  city,  but  Peiraeus  with  its  three 
separate  natural  ports,1  admitting  of  being  closed  and  fortified, 
was  incomparably  superior  in  safety  as  well  as  in  convenience. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  Herodotus — that  the  y£gi- 
netan  “ war  was  the  salvation  of  Greece,  by  constraining  the 
Athenians  to  make  themselves  a maritime  power.”2  The 
Fleet  or  whole  efficiency  of  the  resistance  subsequently  made 
to  Xerxes  turned  upon  this  new  movement  in  the 
organisation  of  Athens,  allowed  as  it  was  to  attain 
tolerable  completeness  through  a fortunate  concur- 
rence of  accidents ; for  the  important  delay  of  ten  years, 
between  the  defeat  of  Marathon  and  the  fresh  invasion  by 
which  it  was  to  be  avenged,  was  in  truth  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. First,  the  revolt  of  Egypt ; next,  the  death  of  Darius  ; 
thirdly,  the  indifference  of  Xerxes  at  his  first  accession 
towards  Hellenic  matters — postponed  until  480  B.C.,  an  inva- 
sion which  would  naturally  have  been  undertaken  in  487  or 
486  B.C.,  and  which  would  have  found  Athens  at  that  time 
without  her  wooden  walls — the  great  engine  of  her  subsequent 
salvation. 

Another  accidental  help,  without  which  the  new  fleet  could 
not  have  been  built — a considerable  amount  of  public 
money — was  also  by  good  fortune  now  available  to 
the  Athenians.  It  is  first  in  an  emphatic  passage 
of  the  poet  vEschylus,  and  next  from  Herodotus  on 
the  present  occasion,  that  we  hear  of  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurium3  in  Attica,  and  the  valuable  produce 
which  they  rendered  to  the  state.  They  were  situated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory,  not  very  far  from  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,4  amidst  a district  of  low  hills  which 


Valuable 
fund  now 
first  avail- 
able to 
Athens  from 
the  silver 
mines  of . 
Laurium  in 
Attica. 


1 Thucyd.  i.  93. 

1 Herodot.  vii.  144.  Outoj  yip  t 
wiKtpos  avaras  ftrtetrt  r6rt  ttjv  'EWdSa, 
ayay/tdirai  OaXaatrlovs  ytvdtrdcu  ’A  0-q- 
valour. 

Thucyd.  i.  18.  vavruro)  iyivmno. 

3 zKschylus,  Perste,  235. 

1 The  mountain  region  of  Laurium 
has  been  occasionally  visited  by  modern 
travellers,  but  never  carefully  surveyed 
until  1836,  when  Dr.  Fiedler  examined 
it  mineralogically  by  order  of  the  pre- 
sent Greek  government.  See  his  Reisen 


durch  Gricchenland,  vol  i.  pp.  39,  73. 
The  region  is  now  little  better  titan  a 
desert,  but  Fiedler  especially  notices 
the  great  natural  fertility  of  the  plain 
near  Thorikus,  together  with  the  good 
harbour  at  that  place — both  circum- 
stances of  great  value  at  the  time  when 
the  mines  were  in  work.  Many  remains 
are  seen  of  shafts  sunk  in  ancient  times 
—and  sunk  in  so  workmanlike  a manner 
as  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a miner  of  the 
present  day. — p.  76. 
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extended  across  much  of  the  space  between  the  eastern  sea 
at  Thorikus,  and  the  western  at  Anaphlystus.  At  what  time 
they  first  began  to  be  worked,  we  have  no  information  : but 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  could  have  been  worked 
with  any  spirit  or  profitable  result,  until  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  and  the  establishment  of  the  democratical  con- 
stitution of  Kleisthen&s.  Neither  the  strong  local  factions, 
by  which  different  portions  of  Attica  were  set  against  each 

other  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus — nor  the  rule  of  that 

* • 

despot  succeeded  by  his  two  sons — were  likely  to  afford 
confidence  and  encouragement.  But  when  the  democracy 
of  Kleisthen£s  first  brought  Attica  into  one  systematic  and 
comprehensive  whole,  with  equal  rights  assigned  to  each  part, 
and  with  a common  centre  at  Athens — the  power  of  that 
central  government  over  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  its  means  of  binding  the  whole  people  to  respect  agree- 
ments concluded  with  individual  undertakers,  would  give  a 
new  stimulus  to  private  speculation  in  the  district  of  Laurium. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  government  either  to  sell, 
or  to  let  for  a long  term  of  years,  particular  districts  of  this 
productive  region  to  individuals  or  companies  ; on  considera- 
tion partly  of  a sum  or  fine  paid  down,  partly  of  a reserved 
rent  equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  gross  produce. 

We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  there  was  in  the  Athenian 
treasury,  at  the  time  when  Themistokles  made  his  proposition 
to  enlarge  the  naval  force,  a great  sum 1 arising  from  the 
Laurian  mines,  out  of  which  a distribution  was  on  Themi«0- 
the  point  of  being  made  among  the  citizens — ten 
drachms  to  each  man.  This  great  amount  in  hand 
must  probably  have  been  the  produce  of  the  pur-  Jj°['££u‘lhi|;n 
chase-money  or  fines  received  from  recent  sales,  since 
the  small  annual  reserved  rent  can  hardly  have  been  k “ bmldin« 
accumulated  during  many  successive  years.  New  of 
and  enlarged  enterprises  in  mines  must  be  supposed  ‘h'P‘- 
to  have  been  recently  begun  by  individuals  under  contract 
with  the  government : otherwise  there  could  hardly  have  been 
at  the  moment  so  overflowing  an  exchequer,  or  adequate 
means  for  the  special  distribution  contemplated.  Themis- 

1 Herodot.  vii.  144.  *Orc  ' AOrfvaionn  yivopcv u>v  xp* ipdruy  ptydAuv  4y  r$  Kotytp, 
t£  iK  rory  ptrdAKaiy  tr<pi  wpoar(A0t  t&v  air b Aauptiou , (fitAAov  Kd^tadai  dpxv&bv  CKaoros 
Mica  bpaxu&v* 
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tokles  availed  himself  of  this  precious  opportunity — set  forth 
the  necessities  of  the  war  with  ^Egina,  and  the  still  more 
formidable  menace  from  the  great  enemy  in  Asia — and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  people  to  forego  the  promised  distribution 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  efficient  navy.1  One  cannot 
doubt  that  there  must  have  been  many  speakers  who  would 
try  to  make  themselves  popular  by  opposing  this  proposition 
and  supporting  the  distribution  ; insomuch  that  the  power  of 
the  people  generally  to  feel  the  force  of  a distant  motive  as 
predominant  over  a present  gain,  deserves  notice  as  an 
earnest  of  their  approaching  greatness. 


1 All  the  information — unfortunately 
it  is  very  scanty — which  we  possess  re- 
specting the  ancient  mines  of  Laurium, 
is  brought  together  in  the  valuable  Dis- 
sertation of  M.  Boeckh,  translated  and 
appended  to  the  English  translation  of 
his  Public  Economy  of  Athens.  He 
discusses  the  fact  stated  in  this  chapter 
of  Herodotus,  in  sect.  8 of  that  Disserta- 
tion : but  there  are  many  of  his  remarks 
in  which  I cannot  concur. 

After  multiplying  ten  drachmae  by 
the  assumed  number  of  20,000  Athenian 
citizens,  making  a sum  total  distributed 
of  33J  talents,  he  goes  on— “That  the 
distribution  was  made  annually  might 
have  been  presumed  from  the  principles 
of  the  Athenian  administration,  without 
the  testimony  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  We 
are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that  the 
savings  of  several  years  are  meant,  nor 
merely  a surplus  ; but  that  all  the  public 
money  arising  from  the  mines,  as  it  was 
not  required  for  any  other  object,  was 
divided  among  the  members  of  the 
community  ” (p.  632). 

We  are  hardly  authorised  to  conclude 
from  the  passage  of  Herodotus  that  all 
the  sum  received  from  the  mines  wa s 
about  be  distributed.  The  treasury  was 
very  rich,  and  a distribution  was  about 
to  be  made — but  it  does  not  follow  that 
nothing  was  to  be  left  in  the  treasury 
after  the  distribution.  Accordingly,  all 
calculations  of  the  total  produce  of  the  f 
mines,  based  upon  this  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus, are  uncertain.  Nor  is  it  clear 
that  there  was  any  regular  annual  dis- 
tribution, unless  we  are  to  take  the  pas- 
sage of  Cornelius  Nepos  as  proving  it ; 
but  he  talks  rather  about  the  magistrates 
employing  this  money  for  jobbing  pur- 
poses— not  about  a regular  distribution  ] 


(“Nam  cum  pecunia  publica  qux  ex 
metallis  redibat,  largitione  magistratuum 
quotannis  periret.”  Com.  Nep.  Themist. 
c.  2).  A story  is  told  by  Polyamus, 
from  whomsoever  he  copied  it — of  a 
sum  of  100  talents  in  the  treasury,  which 
Themistokles  persuaded  the  people  to 
hand  over  to  100  rich  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  expended  as  the  latter 
might  direct,  with  an  obligation  to  re- 
imburse the  money  in  case  the  people 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  expenditure  : 
these  rich  men  employed  each  the  sura 
awarded  to  him  in  building  a new  ship, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
(Polysen.  i.  30).  This  story  differs  ma- 
terially from  that  of  Herodotus,  and  we 
cannot  venture  either  to  blend  the  two 
together  or  to  rely  upon  Polyamus 
separately. 

I imagine  that  the  sum  of  33  talents, 
or  50  talents,  necessary  for  the  distribu- 
tion, formed  part  of  a larger  sum  lying 
in  the  treasury,  arising  from  the  mines. 
Themistokles  persuaded  the  people  to 
employ  the  whole  sum  in  shipbuilding, 
which  of  course  implied  that  the  distri- 
bution was  to  be  renounced.  Whether 
there  had  been  distributions  of  a similar 
kind  in  former  years,  as  M.  Roeckh 
affirms,  is  a matter  on  which  we  have  no 
evidence.  M.  Boeckh  seems  to  me  not 
to  have  kept  in  view  the  fact  (which  he 
himself  states  just  before)  that  there 
\ were  two  sources  of  receipt  into  the 
treasury — original  purchase-money  paid 
down,  and  reserved  annual  rent.  It  is 
from  the  former  source  that  I imagine 
the  large  sum  lying  in  the  treasury  to 
have  been  derived : the  small  reserved 
rent  probably  went  among  the  annual 
item  of  the  state-budget. 
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Immense  indeed  was  the  recompense  reaped  for  this  self- 
denial,  not  merely  by  Athens  but  by  Greece  gene- 
rally,  when  the  preparations  of  Xerxes  came  to  be  Of  ^CTXCS— 
matured,  and  his  armament  was  understood  to  forehand  in 
be  approaching.  The  orders  for  equipment  of  ships 
and  laying  in  of  provisions,  issued  by  the  Great  King  to  his 
subject  Greeks  in  Asia,  the  vEgean,  and  Thrace,  would  of 
course  become  known  throughout  Greece  Proper ; especially 
the  vast  labour  bestowed  on  the  canal  of  Mount  Athos,  which 
would  be  the  theme  of  wondering  talk  with  every  Thasian  or 
Akanthian  citizen  who  visited  the  festival  games  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. All  these  premonitory  evidences  were  public  enough, 
without  any  need  of  that  elaborate  stratagem  whereby  the 
exiled  Demaratus  is  alleged  to  have  secretly  transmitted, 
from  Susa  to  Sparta,  intelligence  of  the  approaching  expedi- 
tion.1 The  formal  announcements  of  Xerxes  all  designated 
Athens  as  the  special  object  of  his  wrath  and  vengeance.2 
Other  Grecian  cities  might  thus  hope  to  escape  with-  Herald* 
out  mischief : so  that  the  prospect  of  the  great 
invasion  did  not  at  first  provoke  among  them  any 
unanimous  dispositions  to  resist.  Accordingly,  when  ci.Li— many 
the  first  heralds  despatched  by  Xerxes  from  Sardis 
in  the  autumn  of  48 1 B.C.,  a little  before  his  march 
to  the  Hellespont,  addressed  themselves  to  the  different  cities 
with  demand  of  earth  and  water,  many  were  disposed  to 
comply.  Neither  to  Athens,  nor  to  Sparta,  were  any  heralds 
sent ; and  these  two  cities  were  thus  from  the  beginning 
identified  in  interest  and  in  the  necessity  of  defence.  Both 
of  them  sent,  in  this  trying  moment,  to  consult  the  Delphian 
oracle ; while  both  at  the  same  time  joined  to  convene  a 
Pan-hellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  resistance  against  the  expected  in- 
vader. 

I have  in  the  preceding  chapters  pointed  out  the  various 
steps  whereby  the  separate  states  of  Greece  were  gradually 
brought,  even  against  their  own  natural  instincts,  into  some- 
thing approaching  more  nearly  to  political  union.  The  present 
congress,  assembled  under  the  influence  of  common  fear  from 
Persia,  has  more  of  a Pan-hellenic  character  than  any  political 

1 Ilerodot.  vii.  239.  ! Hcrodot.  vii.  8-138. 
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event  which  has  yet  occurred  in  Grecian  history.  It  extends 
p»n  heiienic  far  beyond  the  range  of  those  Peloponnesian  states 
convened  who  constitute  the  immediate  allies  of  Sparta:  it 
Athens  ^d  comprehends  Athens,  and  is  even  summoned  in  part 


fil^hmus  by  her  strenuous  instigation ; moreover  it  seeks  to 
import!!*'-  combine  every  city  of  Hellenic  race  and  language, 

effect  on 
Grecian 
mind. 


however  distant,  which  can  be  induced  to  take  part 
in  it — even  the  Kretans,  Korkyraeans,  and  Sicilians. 
It  is  true  that  all  these  states  do  not  actually  come, — but 
earnest  efforts  are  made  to  induce  them  to  come.  The 
dispersed  brethren  of  the  Hellenic  family  are  entreated  to 
marshal  themselves  in  the  same  ranks  for  a joint  political 
purpose 1 — the  defence  of  the  common  hearth  and  metropolis 
of  the  race.  This  is  a new  fact  in  Grecian  history,  opening 
scenes  and  ideas  unlike  to  anything  which  has  gone  before — 
enlarging  prodigiously  the  functions  and  duties  connected 
with  that  headship  of  Greece  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
hands  of  Sparta,  but  which  is  about  to  become  too  compre- 
hensive for  her  to  manage — and  thus  introducing  increased 
habits  of  cooperation  among  the  subordinate  states,  as  well 
as  rival  hopes  of  aggrandizement  among  the  leaders.  The 
congress  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  marks  such  further  advance 
in  the  centralising  tendencies  of  Greece,  and  seems  at  first  to 
promise  an  onward  march  in  the  same  direction,  but  the 
pro/nise  will  not  be  found  realized. 

Its  first  step  was  indeed  one  of  inestimable  value.  While 
Effect*  of  most  of  the  deputies  present  came  prepared,  in  the 
ShSiiST*  namc  °f  their  respective  cities,  to  swear  reciprocal 
fhediffcrenf  fidelity  and  brotherhood,  they  also  addressed  all  their 
efforts  to  appease  the  feuds  and  dissensions  which 
reigned  among  particular  members  of  their  own  meet- 
ing. Of  these  the  most  prominent,  as  well  as  the  most 
dangerous,  was  the  war  still  subsisting  between  Athens  and 
ALgina.  The  latter  was  not  exempt,  even  now,  from  suspi- 
cions of  medising 3 (i.  e.  embracing  the  cause  of  the  Persians), 
which  had  been  raised  by  her  giving  earth  and  water  ten 
years  before  to  Darius.  But  her  present  conduct  afforded  no 


Greek 
especially 
between 
Athens  and 
vEgina. 


1 Ilerodot.  vii.  145.  Qporfiaavrcs  iv  t«  yivot.ro  rb  ' LWtivik'ov , kcu  <« 

<TvyKv\pavrts  rtvlnb  wpijffooHv  as  buvdtv  ireiivruv  Afiolws  watrt  *EA Kyai. 

* Ilerodot.  viii.  92. 
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countenance  to  such  suspicions : she  took  earnest  part  in 
the  congress  as  well  as  in  the  joint  measures  of  defence, 
and  willingly  consented  to  accommodate  her  difference  with 
Athens.1  In  this  work  of  reconciling  feuds,  so  essential  to 
the  safety  of  Greece,  the  Athenian  ThemistoklCs  took  a pro- 
minent part,  as  well  as  Cheileos  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia.’  The 
congress  proceeded  to  send  envoys  and  solicit  cooperation 
from  such  cities  as  were  yet  either  equivocal  or  indifferent, 
especially  Argos,  Korkyra,  and  the  Kretan  and  Sicilian 
Greeks ; and  at  the  same  time  to  despatch  spies  across  to 
Sardis,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  assembled  army. 

These  spies  presently  returned,  having  been  detected  and 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Persian  generals,  but 
released  by  express  order  of  Xerxes,  who  directed  mistrust 
that  the  full  strength  of  his  assembled  armament  throughout 
should  be  shown  to  them,  in  order  that  the  terror  of 
the  Greeks  might  be  thus  magnified.  The  step  was  well 
calculated  for  such  a purpose : but  the  discouragement 
throughout  Greece  was  already  extreme,  at  this  critical  period 
when  the  storm  was  about  to  burst  upon  them.  Even  to 
intelligent  and  well-meaning  Greeks,  much  more  to  the  care- 
less, the  timid,  or  the  treacherous — Xerxes  with  his  countless 
host  appeared  irresistible,  and  indeed  something  more  than 
human.3  Of  course  such  an  impression  would  be  encouraged 
by  the  large  number  of  Greeks  already  his  tributaries : and 
we  may  even  trace  the  manifestation  of  a wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  Athenians  altogether,  as  the  chief  objects  of  Persian 
vengeance  and  chief  hindrance  to  tranquil  submission.  This 
despair  of  the  very  continuance  of  Hellenic  life  and  autonomy 
breaks  forth  even  from  the  sanctuary  of  Hellenic  religion,  the 
Delphian  temple ; when  the  Athenians,  in  their  distress  and 
uncertainty,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle.  Hardly  had  their  two 
envoys  performed  the  customary  sacrifices,  and  sat  down  in 
the  inner  chamber  near  the  priestess  Aristonikfi,  when  she  at 
once  exclaimed — “ Wretched  men,  why  sit  ye  there  ? Quit 
your  land  and  city,  and  flee  afar!  Head,  body,  feet,  and 

1 Herodot.  vii.  145.  * Herodot.  vii.  203.  of/  yap  0*bv  ilrcu 

7 Plutarch,  Themistokl.  c.  10.  About  rby  4m6yra  M r^y  'EAActSa,  Aaa’  &M0pw- 
Cheileos,  Herodot.  ix.  9.  to*',  &c.  : compare  also  vii.  56. 
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hands  are  alike  rotten:  fire  and  sword,  in  the  train  of  the 
Syrian  chariot,  shall  overwhelm  you  : nor  only  your  city,  but 
other  cities  also,  as  well  as  many  even  of  the  temples  of  the 
gods — which  are  now  sweating  and  trembling  with  fear,  and 
foreshadow,  by  drops  of  blobd  on  their  roofs,  the  hard  calami- 
ties impending.  Get  ye  away  from  the  sanctuary,  with  your 
souls  steeped  in  sorrow.” 1 * 

So  terrific  a reply  had  rarely  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the 
priestess.  The  envoys  were  struck  to  the  earth  by 

Terror  con-  . ' , , ; 

vcyed  in  the  it,  and  durst  not  carry  it  back  to  Athens.  In  their 

reply  of  ihc  f . , , 

Delphian  sorrow  they  were  encouraged  yet  to  hope  by  an 

oracle  to  the  . , JL  , , . . . , , 

Athenian  influential  Delphian  citizen  named  1 imon  (we  trace 
here  as  elsewhere  the  underhand  working  of  these 
leading  Delphians  on  the  priestess),  who  advised  them  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  characteristic  marks  of  suppli- 
cation, and  to  approach  the  oracle  a second  time  in  that 
imploring  guise : “ O lord,  we  pray  thee  (they  said),  have 
compassion  on  these  boughs  of  supplication,  and  deliver  to  us 
something  more  comfortable  concerning  our  country  ; else  we 
quit  not  thy  sanctuary,  but  remain  here,  until  death.”  Upon 
which  the  priestess  replied — “ Athene:  with  all  her  prayers 
and  all  her  sagacity  cannot  propitiate  Olympian  Zeus.3  But 
this  assurance  I will  give  you,  firm  as  adamant.  When  every- 
thing else  in  the  land  of  Kekrops  shall  be  taken,  Zeus  grants 
to  Ath6n£  that  the  wooden  wall  alone  shall  remain  uncon- 
quered, to  defend  you  and  your  children.  Stand  not  to  await 
the  assailing  horse  and  foot  from  the  continent,  but  turn  your 
backs  and  retire : you  shall  yet  live  to  fight  another  day.  O 
divine  Salamis,  thou  too  shalt  destroy  the  children  of  women, 
cither  at  the  seed-time  or  at  the  harvest.”  3 

This  second  answer  was  a sensible  mitigation  of  the  first. 


1 Herodot.  vii.  140. 

’AAA’  ,tw  if  Aivroio.  .oxoic  V ivwfll'aT.  fhunv. 

The  general  sense  and  scope  of  the 
oracle  appears  to  me  clear,  in  this  case. 
It  is  a sentence  of  nothing  but  desolation 
and  sadness  ; though  Bahr  and  Schweig- 
hauser  with  other  commentators  try  to 
infuse  into  it  something  of  encourage- 
ment by  construing  Bufiir,  fortitude. 
The  translation  of  Valla  and  Schultz  is  , 
nearer  to  the  truth.  But  even  when  the 
general  sense  of  an  oracle  is  plain  (which 


I it  hardly  ever  is),  the  particular  phrases 
, are  always  wild  and  vague. 

’ Herodot.  vii.  141. 

Ou  litKaru  TTaAAaf  A»'  ’OAvfiirtor  efiAatraertfai 
AurotyMKi)  woXAoim  Aoyotc  cat  piyruSt  wvkvj}. 

Compare  with  this  the  declaration  of 
Apollo  to  Crcesus  of  Lydia  (i.  91). 

3 ....  Tft\OS  TpiTO^fMl  fliAllV.  &i&Oi  fvpvffr. 
Zivf 

Movvov  airopOtjTor  twA#*!**,  rb  <re  r««rva  r onjcrti. 


*0  Stiff  la AajiiL  airoA«iv  Si  ait  TfJtra  yvvaixJjr, 

&c.— (Herodot.  vii.  141.) 
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It  left  open  some  hope  of  escape,  though  faint,  dark  and 
unintelligible : and  the  envoys  wrote  it  down  to  Sentence  of 
carry  back  to  Athens,  not  concealing  probably  the  friKhifui. 
terrific  sentence  which  had  preceded  it.  When  read  efforts  of  the 
to  the  people  the  obscurity  of  the  meaning  provoked  interpret  it : 
many  different  interpretations.  What  was  meant  and  success 
by  “ the  wooden  wall  ” ? Some  supposed  that  the  “tokicl”' 
acropolis  itself,  which  had  originally  been  surrounded  with  a 
wooden  palisade,  was  the  refuge  pointed  out ; but  the  greater 
number,  and  among  them  most  of  those  who  were  by  pro- 
fession expositors  of  prophecy,  maintained  that  the  wooden 
wall  indicated  the  fleet.  But  these  professional  expositors, 
while  declaring  that  the  god  bade  them  go  on  shipboard, 
deprecated  all  idea  of  a naval  battle,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  Attica  for  ever.  The  last  lines  of 
the  oracle,  wherein  it  was  said  that  Salamis  would  destroy  the 
children  of  women,  appeared  to  them  to  portend  nothing  but 
disaster  in  the  event  of  a naval  combat. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  passed  for  the  best 
expositors  of  the  divine  will.  It  harmonized  completely 
with  the  despairing  temper  then  prevalent,  heightened  by  the 
terrible  sentence  pronounced  in  the  first  oracle.  Emigration 
to  some  foreign  land  presented  itself  as  the  only  hope  of 
safety  even  for  their  persons.  The  fate  of  Athens, — and 
of  Greece  generally,  which  would  have  been  helpless  without 
Athens, — now  hung  upon  a thread,  when  Themistokles,  the 
great  originator  of  the  fleet,  interposed  with  equal  steadfastness 
of  heart  and  ingenuity,  to  ensure  the  proper  use  of  it.  He 
contended  that  if  the  god  had  intended  to  designate  Salamis 
as  the  scene  of  a naval  disaster  to  the  Greeks,  that  island 
would  have  been  called  in  the  oracle  by  some  such  epithet  as 
“ wretched  Salamis  : ” but  the  fact  that  it  was  termed  “ divine 
Salamis,”  indicated  that  the  parties  destined  to  perish  there 
were  the  enemies  of  Greece,  not  the  Greeks  themselves.  He 
encouraged  his  countrymen  therefore  to  abandon  their  city 
and  country,  and  to  trust  themselves  to  the  fleet  as  the 
wooden  wall  recommended  by  the  god,  but  with  full  deter- 
mination to  fight  and  conquer  on  board.1  Great  indeed  were 

1 Herodot.  vii.  143.  Tafay  0tyu<rro>  | <r<pi  tyvoxrav  aipcruntpa  *1 vai  fxaXXoy  ^ 
*Afous  diToifHuyonivou,  %A0Tjya?oi  raura  | to  rm  xprr\(Tiio\6y<i>v,  ot  ovk  tXvv  vavp.a- 
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the  consequences  which  turned  upon  this  bold  stretch  of 
exegetical  conjecture.  Unless  the  Athenians  had  been  per- 
suaded, by  some  plausible  show  of  interpretation,  that  the 
sense  of  the  oracle  encouraged  instead  of  forbidding  a naval 
combat,  they  would  in  their  existing  depression  have  aban- 
doned all  thought  of  resistance. 

Even  with  the  help  of  an  encouraging  interpretation,  how- 
a„d  ever>  nothing  less  than  the  most  unconquerable 
genuine  resolution  and  patriotism  could  have  enabled  the 

Pan-hcl!eme  . , , . ,«  , 

gtriousmof  Athenians  to  bear  up  against  such  terrific  denun- 
mans—  ciations  from  the  Delphian  god,  and  persist  in 
attested  by  resistance  in  place  of  seeking  safety  by  emigration. 
?s  hu  own*  Herodotus  emphatically  impresses  this  truth  upon 
judgement.  rea(jers . i nay t he  even  steps  out  of  his  way  to 

do  so,  proclaiming  Athens  as  the  real  saviour  of  Greece. 
Writing  as  he  did  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war — at  a time  when  Athens,  having  attained  the  maximum 
of  her  empire,  was  alike  feared,  hated,  and  admired,  by  most 
of  the  Grecian  states — he  knows  that  the  opinion  which  he  is 
giving  will  be  unpopular  with  his  hearers  generally,  and  he 
apologizes  for  it  as  something  wrung  from  him  against  his 
will  by  the  force  of  the  evidence.*  Not  only  did  the  Athenians 


Xi'iJ » ipritaBai,  iKkh  ixKiTivrat 
tV  AAA yjy  ny&  oltcl^uy. 

There  is  every  reason  to  accept  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  as  true,  respect- 
ing these  oracles  delivered  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  debated  interpretation  of 
them.  They  must  have  been  discussed 
publicly  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  and 
Herodotus  may  have  conversed  with 
persons  who  had  heard  the  discussion. 
Respecting  the  other  oracle  which  he 
states  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Spartans — intimating  that  either  Sparta 
must  be  conquered  or  a king  of  Sparta 
must  perish — we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  it  was  in  existence  before  the 
battle  of  Thermopytae  (Herodot.  vii.  220). 

The  later  writers,  Justin  (ii.  12),  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  (c.  2),  and  Polyaenus  (i. 
30),  give  an  account  of  the  proceeding  of 
Themistokles,  inferior  to  Herodotus  in 
vivacity  as  well  as  in  accuracy. 

1 Herodot.  vii.  139.  oWi  xpv- 
t rrfjpta  (po&fpa,  4\06yra  4k  A* A <pwv,  kclI 
4s  Srtpa  0a\6yrat  fir  tiffs  4k\ituv  r^v 
'Eaa<£5o,  &c. 

For  the  abundance  of  oracles  and 


prophecies,  from  many  different  sources, 
which  would  be  current  at  such  a 
moment  of  anxiety,  we  may  compare 
the  analogy  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  described  by  the  contem- 
porary historian  (Thucyd.  it.  8). 

2 Herodot.  vii.  139.  'EvGavra  ayay- 
Kalrj  4^4pyofiai  yydprjy  6.vob(^aaGai, 
« x l <p  0 0 y o v fxiv  irpbs  rwy  ir  A « 6 - 
y at  y byGpotTatV  Sfiats  rp  yi 
poi  tpalvercu  tlyat  aArj dis,  ovk  4iri<Jx4\<Tf*. 
El  ’AthipaToi,  Kara6^a)b4]<rayTts  rby  4wt- 
6 trr a Klybwov,  4((Atvov  rfjy  apcrcprjy, 
&c.  . . . NCv  8 i,  *A (hjyalovs  &y  ns  A 4yaty 
(Ttarripas  yt yfffGai  rrjs  *EAA<£5os,  ovk  hy 
afxapr&yoi  rb  b.\rj64s,  &c. 

The  whole  chapter  deserves  peculiar 
attention,  as  it  brings  before  us  the  feel- 
ings of  those  contemporaries  to  whom 
his  history  is  addressed,  and  the  mode  of 
judging  with  which  they  looked  back  on 
the  Persian  war.  One  is  apt  uncon- 
sciously to  fancy  that  an  ancient  historian 
writes  for  men  in  the  abstract,  and  not 
for  men  of  given  sentiments,  prejudices, 
and  belief.  The  persons  whom  Hero- 
dotus addressed  are  those  who  were  so 
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dare  to  stay  and  fight  against  immense  odds : they,  and  they 
alone,  threw  into  the  cause  that  energy  and  forwardness 
whereby  it  was  enabled  to  succeed,1  as  will  appear  farther  in 
the  sequel. 

But  there  was  also  a third  way,  not  less  deserving  of  notice, 
in  which  they  contributed  to  the  result.  As  soon  as  the 
congress  of  deputies  met  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  it  became 
essential  to  recognize  some  one  commanding  city.  With 
regard  to  the  land-force,  no  one  dreamt  of  contesting  the 
pre-eminence  of  Sparta.  But  in  respect  to  the  fleet,  her 
pretensions  were  more  disputable,  since  she  furnished  at  most 
only  sixteen  ships,  and  little  or  no  nautical  skill  ; while 
Athens  brought  two-thirds  of  the  entire  naval  force,  with  the 
best  ships  and  seamen.  Upon  these  grounds  the  idea  was 
at  first  started,  that  Athens  should  command  at  sea  and 
Sparta  on  land  : but  the  majority  of  the  allies  manifested  a 
decided  repugnance,  announcing  that  they  would  follow  no 
one  but  a Spartan.  To  the  honour  of  the  Athenians,  they  at 
once  waived  their  pretensions,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
unity  of  the  confederate  force  at  this  moment  of  peril  would 
be  compromised.3  To  appreciate  this  generous  abnegation  of 
a claim  in  itself  so  reasonable,  we  must  recollect  that  the  love 
of  pre-eminence  was  among  the  most  prominent  attributes  of 
the  Hellenic  character ; a prolific  source  of  their  greatness 
and  excellence,  but  producing  also  no  small  amount  both  of 
their  follies  and  their  crimes.  To  renounce  at  the  call  of  public 
obligation  a claim  to  personal  honour  and  glory,  is  perhaps 
the  rarest  of  all  virtues  in  a son  of  Hellen. 

We  find  thus  the  Athenians  nerved  up  to  the  pitch  of 
resistance — prepared  to  see  their  country  wasted,  and  to  live 
as  well  as  to  fight  on  shipboard,  when  the  necessity  should 
arrive — furnishing  two-thirds  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  yet  pro- 
secuting the  building  of  fresh  ships  until  the  last  moment1 


full  of  admiration  for  Sparta,  as  to  as*  1 forgot  that  they  were  open  to  attack  by 
cribe  to  her  chiefly  the  honour  of  having  , sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
l>eaten  back  the  Persians  ; and  to  main-  ; 1 Herodot.  vii.  139.  l\6fxtvoi  5*  r^y 

tain,  that  even  without  the  aid  of  Athens,  'EAAafla  xtptuvai  4\txf6tpijyy  rouro  rb 
the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians,  both  j 'EAATjj'nciv  xav  rb  Koixbvy  baov  fiij  iyi-f]- 
could  have  defended,  and  would  have  5i <ret  avrol  ovrol  faar  oi  Ixeyrlpayrts, 
defended,  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  for-  1 k al  fkuri\ta  n*rd  y*  0t ovs  bvtti<rdn*voi* 
titled  as  it  was  by  a wall  built  expressly.  * Herodot.  viii.  2,  3 : compare  vii. 
The  Peloponnesian  allies  of  that  day  161.  3 Herodot.  vii.  144. 
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— sending  forth  the  ablest  and  most  forward  leader  in  the 
common  cause,  while  content  themselves  to  serve 
ness  or  ina-  like  other  states  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta, 
jmt’of™ ' ' During  the  winter  preceding  the  march  of  Xerxes 
lion  of  from  Sardis,  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  was  trying, 
resist  the  with  little  success,  to  bring  the  Grecian  cities  into 
rcr^mi.  united  action.  Among  the  cities  north  of  Attica  and 
Peloponnesus,  the  greater  number  were  cither  inclined  to  sub- 
mit, like  Thebes  and  the  greater  part  of  Boeotia,  or  were  at 
least  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  independence : so  rare  at  this 
trying  moment  (to  use  the  language  of  the  unfortunate  Platseans 
fifty-three  years  afterwards)  was  the  exertion  of  resolute 
Hellenic  patriotism  against  the  invader.1 

Even  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful  Argos 
maintained  an  ambiguous  neutrality.  It  was  one  of 
neutrality  the  first  steps  of  the  congress  to  send  special  envoys 
o Argos.  Argos,  setting  forth  the  common  danger  and 
soliciting  co-operation.  The  result  is  certain,  that  no  co- 
operation was  obtained — the  Argeians  did  nothing  throughout 
the  struggle  ; but  as  to  their  real  position,  or  the  grounds 
of  their  refusal,  contradictory  statements  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Herodotus.  They  themselves  affirmed  that  they  were 
ready  to  have  joined  the  Hellenic  cause,  in  spite  of  dissuasion 
from  the  Delphian  oracle — exacting  only  as  conditions  that 
the  Spartans  should  conclude  a truce  with  them  for  thirty 
years,  and  should  equally  divide  the  honours  of  headship 
with  Argos.  To  the  proposed  truce  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  objection,  nor  was  there  any  as  to  the  principle 
of  dividing  the  headship.  But  the  Spartans  added,  that  they 
had  two  kings,  while  the  Argeians  had  only  one ; and  inas- 
much as  neither  of  the  two  Spartan  kings  could  be  deprived 
of  his  vote,  the  Argeian  king  could  only  be  admitted  to  a 
third  vote  conjointly  with  them.  This  proposition  appeared 
to  the  Argeians  (who  considered  that  even  the  undivided 
headship  was  no  more  than  their  ancient  right)  as  nothing 
better  than  insolent  encroachment,  and  incensed  them  so 
much  that  they  desired  the  envoys  to  quit  their  territory 


' Thucyd.  iii.  56.  ir  xaipoli  oTj  conformable  to  history  than  the  boasts  of 
minor  I*  rir  'tW^vuv  nri  optr^r  rfi  • later  orators  respecting  wide-spread  pa- 
Bfp(ov  Svrifut  Amr^ae-Su.  | triotism  in  these  times.  See  Demosthen. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  much  more  Philipp,  iii.  37,  p.  120. 
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before  sunset ; preferring  even  a tributary  existence  under 
Persia  to  a formal  degradation  as  compared  with  Sparta.1 

Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Argeians  themselves,  but 
seemingly  not  credited  either  by  any  other  Greeks, 
or  by  Herodotus  himself.  The  prevalent  opinion  stories  cur- 
was,  that  the  Argeians  had  a secret  understanding  cw« 
with  Xerxes.  It  was  even  affirmed  that  they  had  —opinion  of 
been  the  parties  who  invited  him  into  Greece,  as  a ,lcrodo“ls 
means  both  of  protection  and  of  vengeance  to  themselves 
against  Sparta  after  their  defeat  by  Kleomcnds.  And 
Herodotus  himself  evidently  believed  that  they  medised, 
though  he  is  half  afraid  to  say  so,  and  disguises  his  opinion 
in  a cloud  of  words  which  betray  the  angry  polemics  going 
on  about  the  matter,  even  fifty  years  afterwards.*  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  act  the  Argeians  were  neutral,  and  one  of  their 
reasons  for  neutrality  was,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  join 
any  Pan- Hellenic  levy  except  in  the  capacity  of  chiefs.  But 
probably  the  more  powerful  reason  was,  that  they  shared  the 
impression,  then  so  widely  diffused  throughout  Greece,  as  to 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  approaching  host,  and  chose  to  hold 
themselves  prepared  for  the  event.  They  kept  up  secret  nego- 
tiations even  with  Persian  agents,  yet  not  compromising  them- 


1 Herodot.  vii.  147-150, 

1 The  opinion  of  Herodotus  is  de- 
livered in  a remarkable  way,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  Argeians, 
and  with  evident  reluctance.  After 
enumerating  all  the  Grecian  contingents 
assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  isthmus, 
and  the  different  inhabitants  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, ethnically  classified,  he  proceeds 
to  say  : Tobray  hv  riy  iwri  4$ri»y  at 
Aoival  wi\ if,  rrifitl  ray  *ar«A*{a,  ix  toS 
fiiffov  txurtaro'  ti  Si  iAivStput  l(f- 
<rri  « I w « * r,  lx  rob  pioov  xar  ft- 
ptrci  4p4)Si(oy  (viii.  73).  This 
assertion  includes  the  Argeians  without 
naming  them. 

When  he  speaks  respecting  the  Arge- 
ians by  name,  he  is  by  no  means  so  free 
and  categorical  : compare  vii.  152— he 
will  give  no  opinion  of  his  own,  differing 
from  the  allegation  of  the  Argeians  them- 
selves— he  mentions  other  stories,  in- 
compatible with  that  allegation ; but 
without  guaranteeing  their  accuracy — he 
delivers  a general  admonition  that  those 
who  think  they  have  great  reason  to 


complain  of  the  conduct  of  others  would 
generally  find,  on  an  impartial  scrutiny, 
that  others  have  as  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  them — “And  thus  the  conduct 
of  Argos  has  not  been  jo  much  worse 
than  that  of  others  ” — oSru  Sit  obx  'Ap- 
y # 1 0 1 a 1 a f <r  x * <r  v a 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  when  the  history  of  Hero- 
dotus was  probably  composed,  the 
Argeians  were  in  a peculiarly  favourable 
position.  They  took  part  neither  with 
Athens  nor  Lacedaemon,  each  of  whom 
was  afraid  of  offending  them.  An  his- 
torian who  openly  countenanced  a grave 
charge  of  treason  against  them  in  the 
memorable  foregone  combat  against 
Xerxes,  was  thus  likely  to  incur  odium 
■ from  both  parties  in  Greece. 

The  comments  of  Plutarch  on  Hero- 
dotus in  respect  to  this  matter  are  of 
little  value  (De  Herodoti  Malignit.  c. 
2S,  p.  863),  and  are  indeed  unfair,  since 
he  represents  the  Argeian  version  of  the 
facts  as  being  universally  believed  (Sray- 
I ref  ttreurm),  which  it  evidently  was  not. 
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selves  while  matters  were  still  pending.  Nor  is  it  improbable, 
in  their  vexation  against  Sparta,  that  they  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  Persians  had  succeeded, — all  which  may 
reasonably  be  termed,  medising. 

The  absence  of  Hellenic  fidelity  in  Argos  was  borne  out  by 
the  parallel  examples  of  Kretc  and  Korkyra,  to 
equivocation  which  places  envoys  from  the  Isthmus  proceeded  at 
Krctans  and  the  same  time.  The  Kretans  declined  to  take  any 
Korkyiaana.  par^  on  grounc]  0f  prohibitory  injunctions  from 

the  oracle  ; 1 * the  Korkyneans  promised  without  performing, 
and  even  without  any  intention  to  perform.  Their  neutrality 
was  a serious  loss  to  the  Greeks,  since  they  could  fit  out  a 
naval  force  of  sixty  triremes,  second  only  to  that  of  Athens. 
With  this  important  contingent  they  engaged  to  join  the 
Grecian  fleet,  and  actually  set  sail  from  Korkyra ; but  they 
took  care  not  to  sail  round  Cape  Malea,  or  to  reach  the  scene 
of  action.  Their  fleet  remained  on  the  southern  or  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  under  pretence  of  being  weather- 
bound, until  the  decisive  result  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  v’as 
known.  Their  impression  was  that  the  Persian  monarch  would 
be  victorious,  in  which  case  they  would  have  made  a merit  of 
not  having  arijved  in  time  ; but  they  were  also  prepared  with 
the  plausible  excuse  of  detention  from  foul  winds,  w'hcn  the 
result  turned  out  otherwise,  and  when  they  were  reproached 
by  the  Greeks  for  their  absence.3  Such  duplicity  is  not  very 
astonishing,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  habitual  policy 
of  Korkyra  to  isolate  herself  from  Hellenic  confederacies.3 

The  envoys  who  visited  Korkyra  proceeded  onward  on  their 
Mission  to  mission  to  Gclon  the  despot  of  Syracuse.  Of  that 
Sy!a"u«-  potentate,  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  more  powerful 
his  reply.  than  any  state  in  Greece,  I shall  speak  more  fully  in 
a subsequent  chapter  : it  is  sufficient  to  mention  now,  that  he 
rendered  no  aid  against  Xerxes.  Nor  was  it  in  his  power  to 
do  so,  whatever  might  have  been  his  inclinations ; for  the 
same  year  which  brought  the  Persian  monarch  against  Greece, 


1 HerodoL  vii.  169. 

7 HerodotviL  168. 

3 Thucyd.  i.  32*37.  It  is  perhaps 
singular  that  the  Corinthian  envoys  in 
Thucydides  do  not  make  any  allusion  to 
the  duplicity  of  the  Korkyneans  in  regard 
to  the  Persian  invasion,  in  the  strong  in- 


vective which  they  deliver  against  Kor- 
kyra before  the  Athenian  assembly. 
(Thucydid.  i.  37*42).  The  conduct  of 
Corinth  herself,  however,  on  the  same 
occasion,  was  not  altogether  without  re- 
proach. 
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was  also  selected  by  the  Carthaginians  for  a formidable  invasion 
of  Sicily,  which  kept  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  island.  It  seems  even  probable  that  this  simultaneous 
invasion  had  been  concerted  between  the  Persians  and 
Carthaginians.1 * 

The  endeavours  of  the  deputies  of  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus 
had  thus  produced  no  other  reinforcement  to  their  Grecian 
cause  except  some  fair  words  from  the  Korkyrreans.  “n™ Vhcv 
It  was  about  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  about  to  ScUEnS*,!,* 
pass  the  Hellespont,  in  the  beginning  of  480  B.C., 
that  the  first  actual  step  for  resistance  was  taken,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Thessalians.  Though  the  great  B C-  48°- 
Thessalian  family  of  the  Alcuadae  were  among  the  companions 
of  Xerxes,  and  the  most  forward  in  inviting  him  into  Greece, 
with  every  promise  of  ready  submission  from  their  country- 
men— yet  it  seems  that  these  promises  were  in  reality  unwar- 
ranted. The  Aleuadae  were  at  the  head  only  of  a minority, 
and  perhaps  were  even  in  exile,  like  the  Peisistratidae  ;a  while 
most  of  the  Thessalians  were  disposed  to  resist  Xerxes — for 
which  purpose  they  now  sent  envoys  to  the  Isthmus,3  inti- 
mating the  necessity  of  guarding  the  passes  of  Olympus,  the 
northernmost  entrance  of  Greece.  They  offered  their  own 
cordial  aid  in  this  defence,  adding  that  they  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  making  their  own  separate  submission,  if  this 
demand  were  not  complied  with.  Accordingly  a body  of 
10,000  Grecian  heavy-armed  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  the  Spartan  Euaenetus  and  the  Athenian  Thcmistoklds, 
were  despatched  by  sea  to  Alus  in  Achaea  Phthidtis,  where 
they  disembarked  and  marched  by  land  across  Acluea  and 
Thessaly.4  Being  joined  by  the  Thessalian  horse,  they  occu- 
pied the  defile  of  Tempd,  through  which  the  river  Pencius 
makes  its  way  to  the  sea,  by  a cleft  between  the  mountains 
Olympus  and  Ossa. 

The  long,  narrow,  and  winding  defile  of  Tcmpd  formed  then, 
and  forms  still,  the  single  entrance,  open  throughout  winter  as 
well  as  summer,  from  Lower  or  maritime  Macedonia  into 
Thessaly.  The  lofty  mountain  precipices  approach  so  closely 


1 Herodot.  vii.  158-167.  Diodor.  xi.  22. 

! See  Schol.  ad  Aristcid.,  Panathenaic.  p.  138. 

’ Herodot.  vie  172  : compare  c.  130.  * Herodot.  vii.  173. 
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as  to  leave  hardly  room  enough  in  some  places  for  a road : it 
on  arriving,  *s  thus  eminently  defensible,  and  a few  resolute  men 
that  itBd  would  be  sufficient  to  arrest  in  it  the  progress  of  the 
““cn^^iy  most  numerous  host.1  But  the  Greeks  soon  discovered 
h'm,— ^idSt  that  the  position  was  such  as  they  could  not  hold, — 
retire.  first,  because  the  powerful  fleet  of  Xerxes  would  be 
able  to  land  troops  in  their  rear ; secondly,  because  there  was 
also  a second  entrance  passable  in  summer,  from  Upper  Mace- 
donia into  Thessaly,  by  the  mountain  passes  over  the  range 
of  Olympus  ; an  entrance  which  traversed  the  country  of  the 
Perrhaebians  and  came  into  Thessaly  near  Gonnus,  about 
the  spot  where  the  defile  of  Tempfi  begins  to  narrow.  It  was 
in  fact  by  this  second  pass,  evading  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties of  Temp6,  that  the  advancing  march  of  the  Persians 
was  destined  to  be  made,  under  the  auspices  of  Alexander 
king  of  Macedon,  tributary  to  them  and  active  in  their  service. 
That  prince  sent  a communication  of  the  fact  to  the  Greeks 
at  Temp£,  admonishing  them  that  they  would  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  countless  host  approaching,  and  urging 
them  to  renounce  their  hopeless  position.3  He  passed  for  a 
friend,  and  probably  believed  himself  to  be  acting  as  such,  in 
dissuading  the  Greeks  from  unavailing  resistance  to  Persia ; 
but  he  was  in  reality  a very  dangerous  mediator  ; and  as  such 
the  Spartans  had  good  reason  to  dread  him,  in  a second 
intervention  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter.3  On  the 
present  occasion,  the  Grecian  commanders  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  any  other  entrance  into  Thessaly,  besides 
Tempfi,  until  their  arrival  in  that  region.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  defend  both  entrances  at  once,  and  con- 

Great,  while  they  added  to  the  natural 
difficulties  of  Tempt!  by  fortifications,  at 
the  same  time  made  the  road  more  con- 
venient as  a military  communication. 
In  the  time  of  Xerxes  these  natural 
difficulties  had  never  been  approached 
by  the  hand  of  art,  and  were  doubtless 
much  greater. 

The  present  road  through  the  pass  is 
about  thirteen  feet  broad  in  its  narrowest 
part,  and  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
feet  broad  elsewhere — the  pass  is  about 
five  English  miles  in  length  (Kriegk,  p. 
21-33). 

3 Herodot.  vii.  173. 

* Herodot.  viii.  140-143. 


1 Herodot.  vii.  172.  t!)i>  rl)v 

'Okvpnruttr.  See  the  description  and 
plan  of  Tempt  in  Dr.  Clarke  s Travels, 
vol.  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  280 ; and  the  Disser- 
tation of  Kriegk,  in  which  all  the  facts 
about  this  interesting  defile  are  collected 
and  compared  (DasThessalische  Tempe, 
Frankfurt,  1834). 

The  description  of  Tempe  in  Livy 
(xliii.  18 ; xliv.  6)  seems  more  accurate 
than  that  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  8).  We 
may  remark  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  belong  to  times  subsequent  to  the 
formation  and  organisation  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  when  it  came  to  hold 
Greece  in  a species  of  dependence.  The 
Macedonian  princes  after  Alexander  the  I 
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sidering  the  immense  importance  of  arresting  the  march  of 
the  Persians  at  the  frontiers  of  Hellas,  the  attempt  would 
have  been  worth  some  risk.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  how- 
ever, produced  by  the  unexpected  discovery,  justifying  or 
seeming  to  justify  the  friendly  advice  of  Alexander,  that  they 
remained  only  a few  days  at  Temp§,  then  at  once  retired  back 
to  their  ships,  and  returned  by  sea  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
— about  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  crossing  the  Hellespont.1 * 

This  precipitate  retreat  produced  consequences  highly  dis- 
astrous and  discouraging.  It  appeared  to  leave  all  Hellas 
north  of  Mount  Kithaeron  and  of  the  Megarid  terri-  Conw.. 
tory  without  defence,  and  it  served  either  as  reason 
or  pretext  for  the  majority  of  the  Grecian  states, 
north  of  that  boundary,  to  make  their  submission  „h 

to  Xerxes,  which  some  of  them  had  already  begun  °[,^h,X'n' 
to  do  before.3  When  Xerxes  in  the  course  of  his  xerio,  « 
march  reached  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  within  sight  of  w*yc'- 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  the  heralds  whom  he  had  sent  from  Sardis 
brought  him  tokens  of  submission  from  a third  portion  of  the 
Hellenic  name — the  Thessalians,  Dolopes,  /Enianes,  Per- 
rhaebians.  Magnates,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  Melians,  Phthidtid 
Achaeans,  and  Boeotians.  Among  the  latter  is  included  Thebes, 
but  not  Thespiae  or  Plataea.  The  Thessalians,  especially,  not 
only  submitted,  but  manifested  active  zeal  and  rendered  much 
service  in  the  cause  of  Xerxes,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Aleuadae,  whose  party  now  became  predominant : they  were 
probably  indignant  at  the  hasty  retreat  of  those  who  had  come 
to  defend  them.3 

Had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  maintain  the  passes  of  Olym- 
pus and  Ossa,  all  this  northern  fraction  might  probably  have 
been  induced  to  partake  in  the  resistance  instead  of  becoming 
auxiliaries  to  the  invader.  During  the  six  weeks  or  two 
months  which  elapsed  between  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from 
Temp£  and  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  at  Therma,  no  new  plan  of 
defence  was  yet  thoroughly  organised ; for  it  was  not  until 
that  arrival  became  known  at  the  Isthmus,  that  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  made  its  forward  movement  to  occupy  Ther- 
mopylae and  Artemisium.1 

1 Herodot  vii.  173,  174. 

5 Piodor.  xi.  4.  tri  vafoiinji  riji  it  tois  T*V*«<r‘  4>i/A<uc5j,  &c. 

* Herodot.  vii.  131,  132,  174.  4 Herodot.  vii.  177. 
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BATTLES  OF  THERMOPYL/E  AND  ARTEMISIUM. 

It  was  while  the  northerly  states  of  Greece  were  thus  succes- 
sively falling  off  from  the  common  cause,  that  the 
£"?nSby  the  deputies  assembled  at  the  Isthmus  took  among  them- 
GreAsCralc  selves  the  solemn  engagement,  in  the  event  of  success, 
to  inflict  upon  these  recusant  brethren  condign  punish- 
i>etS!ns,c  nient ; to  tithe  them  in  property,  and  perhaps  to  con- 
secrate a tenth  of  their  persons,  for  the  profit  of  the 
Delphian  god.  Exception  was  to  be  made  in  favour  of  those 
states  which  had  been  driven  to  yield  by  irresistible  necessity.1 
Such  a vow  seemed  at  that  moment  little  likely  to  be  exe- 
cuted. It  was  the  manifestation  of  a determined  feeling 
binding  together  the  states  which  took  the  pledge,  but  it 
cannot  have  contributed  much  to  intimidate  the  rest. 

To  display  their  own  force,  was  the  only  effective  way  of 
Resolution  keeping  together  doubtful  allies.  The  pass  of  Ther- 
fc^dThc?-*’  mopylae  was  now  fixed  upon  as  the  most  convenient 
wdVJ^thc  point  of  defence,  next  to  that  of  Tempo — leaving  out 
strait'oT*  indeed,  and  abandoning  to  the  enemy,  Thessalians, 
Euboa.  Pcrrhasbians,  Magnates,  Phthi6tid  Achaeans,  Dolopes, 
./Enianes,  Malians,  &c.,  who  would  all  have  been  included  if 
the  latter  line  had  been  adhered  to  ; but  comprising  the  largest 
range  consistent  with  safety.  The  position  of  Thermopyls 
presented  another  advantage  which  was  not  to  be  found  at 
Tempo ; the  mainland  was  here  separated  from  the  island 
of  Euboea  only  by  a narrow  strait,  about  two  English  miles 
and  a half  in  its  smallest  breadth,  between  Mount  Kndmis  and 
Cape  Kenseum.  On  the  northern  portion  of  Euboea,  imme- 
diately facing  Magnesia  and  Achaea  Phthi6tis,  was  situated 
the  line  of  coast  called  Artemisium  ; a name  derived  from  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  was  its  most  conspicuous  feature, 


1 Ilcrodot.  vii.  132  ; Diodor.  xi.  3. 
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belonging  to  the  town  of  Histiaea.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
Grecian  fleet  should  be  mustered  there,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  land-force,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Persians 
on  both  elements  at  once.  To  fight  in  a narrow  space 1 was 
supposed  favourable  to  the  Greeks  on  sea  not  less  than  on 
land,  inasmuch  as  their  ships  were  both  fewer  in  number,  and 
heavier  in  sailing  than  those  in  the  Persian  service.  From  the 
position  of  Artemisium,  it  was  calculated  that  they  might  be 
able  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet  from  advancing  into  the 
narrow  strait  which  severs  Euboea  to  the  north  and  west  from 
the  mainland,  and  which  between  Chalkis  and  Boeotia  becomes 
not  too  wide  for  a bridge.  It  was  at  this  latter  point  that  the 
Greek  seamen  would  have  preferred  to  place  their  defence ; 
but  the  occupation  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Eubcean  strait 
was  indispensable  to  prevent  the  Persian  fleet  from  landing 
troops  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders  of  Thcrmopylm. 

Of  this  Eubcean  strait,  the  western  limit  is  formed  by  what 
was  then  called  the  Maliac  Gulf,  into  which  the  river  p 
Spercheius  poured  itself — after  a course  from  west  to  Thcnnopyi® 
east  between  the  line  of  Mount  Othrys  to  the  north  neighbour- 

" hood 

and  Mount  CEta  to  the  south — near  the  town  of 
Antikyra.  The  lower  portion  of  this  spacious  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Spercheius  was  occupied  by  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Malians,  bordering  to  the  north  and  east  on  Achaea 
Phthiotis : the  southernmost  Malians,  with  their  town  of 
Trachis,  occupied  a plain — in  some  places  considerable,  in 
others  very  narrow — enclosed  between  Mount  Gita  and  the 
sea.  From  Trachis  the  range  of  Gita  stretched  eastward, 
bordering  close  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Maliac  Gulf: 
between  the  two  lay  the  memorable  pass  of  Thermopylae.3 
On  the  road  from  Trachis  to  Thermopylae,  immediately  out- 
side of  the  latter  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  streams  called 
the  Phoenix  and  the  Asdpus,  was  placed  the  town  of  Anthela, 
celebrated  for  its  temples  of  Amphiktyon  and  of  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  Demfeter,  as  well  as  for  the  autumnal  assemblies  of  the 


* Herodot.  viii.  15-60.  Compare  Iso- 
krates,  Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  59. 

I shall  have  occasion  presently  to  re- 
mark the  revolution  which  took  place 
in  Athenian  feeling  on  this  point  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars. 


* The  word  Pass  commonly  conveys 
the  idea  of  a path  enclosed  between 
mountains.  In  this  instance  it  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  a narrow  passage, 
aving  mountains  on  one  side  only,  and 
water  (or  marsh  ground)  on  the  other. 
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Amphiktyonic  council,  for  whom  seats  were  provided  in  the 
temple. 

Immediately  near  to  Anthfila,  the  northern  slope  of  the 
mighty  and  prolonged  ridge  of  CEta  approached  so  close  to 
the  gulf,  or  at  least  to  an  inaccessible  morass  which  formed  the 
edge  of  the  gulf,  as  to  leave  no  more  than  one  single  wheel 
track  between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed  the  western 
gate  of  Thermopylae.  At  some  little  distance,  seemingly 
about  a mile,  to  the  eastward,  the  same  close  conjunction 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  repeated — thus  forming 
the  eastern  gate  of  Thermopylae,  not  far  from  the  first  town 
of  the  Lokrians,  called  Alpfini.  The  space  between  these  two 
gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  but  it  was  distinguished,  and 
is  still  distinguished,  by  its  abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs, 
salt  and  sulphureous.  Some  cells  were  here  prepared  for 
bathers,  which  procured  for  the  place  the  appellation  of  Chytri 
or  the  Pans  : but  the  copious  supply  of  mineral  water  spread 
its  mud,  and  deposited  its  crust  over  all  the  adjacent  ground  ; 
and  the  Phokians,  some  time  before,  had  designedly  endea- 
voured so  to  conduct  the  water  as  to  render  the  pass  utterly 
impracticable,  at  the  same  time  building  a wall  across  it  near 
to  the  western  gate.  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep  off 
the  attacks  of  the  Thessalians,  who  had  been  trying  to  extend 
their  conquests  southward  and  eastward.  The  warm  springs, 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  were  consecrated  to  H6rakles,1 
whose  legendary  exploits  and  sufferings  ennobled  all  the  sur- 
rounding region — Mount  CEta,  Trachis,  Cape  Kenaeum,  the 
Lichades  islands,  the  river  Dyras.  Some  fragments  of  these 
legends  have  been  transmitted  and  adorned  by  the  genius  of 
Sophokles,  in  his  drama  of  the  Trachinian  Maidens. 

Such  was  the  general  scene — two  narrow  openings  with  an 
The  Greeks  intermediate  mile  of  enlarged  road  and  hot  springs 
Thermo-  **  between  them — which  passed  in  ancient  times  by  the 
py!*.  significant  name  of  Thermopylae,  the  Hot  Gates ; or 
sometimes,  more  briefly,  Pylae — The  Gates.  At  a point  also  near 
Trachis,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  two  miles 


1 According  to  one  of  the  numerous 
hypotheses  for  refining  religious  legend 
into  matter  of  historical  and  physical 
fact,  Herakles  was  supposed  to  have 
been  an  engineer  or  water-finder  in  very 


early  times— Stivht  rtpl  oSarur 

Ktti  avvayorrfv.  See  1‘lutarch,  Cum 
principibus  viris  philosopho  esse  disse- 
rendum,  c.  i.  p.  776. 
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outside  or  westward  of  Thermopylae,  the  road  was  hardly  less 
narrow,  but  it  might  be  turned  by  marching  to  the  westward, 
since  the  adjacent  mountains  were  lower,  and  ‘presented  less 
difficulty  of  transit : while  at  Thermopylae  itself,  the  over- 
hanging projection  of  Mount  CEta  was  steep,  woody,  and  im- 
practicable, leaving  access,  from  Thessaly  into  Lokris  and  the 
territories  south-east  of  CEta,  only  through  the  straight  gate ; 1 
save  and  except  an  unfrequented  as  well  as  circuitous  moun- 
tain path  which  will  be  presently  noticed.  The  wall  originally 
built  across  the  pass  by  the  Phokians  was  now  half-ruined  by 
age  and  neglect ; but  the  Greeks  easily  re-established  it,  de- 
termining to  await  in  this  narrow  pass,  in  that  age  narrower 
even  than  the  defile  of  Tempe,  the  approach  of  the  invading 


1 About  Thermopyl®,  see  Herodot. 
vii.  175,  *76,  199.  *oo. 

‘H  f ai  81a  TpiJxTxoj  taoSos  is  rt/y 
'EAAaSa  fern,  TTJ  artivbrarov,  rjp.lr\<8poy 
ai  ftiyroi  Kara  roar 6 y lari  rb  artivi- 
raroy  rijs  X^PV*  vijs  SAAijr,  AAA’  tprrpo- 
ati  rt  &tppunrvXltiy  ital  brt air  xari  rt 
'AXnivobs,  irtafft  iirtas,  lovaa  apa{ir bt 
fiovyif  koX  IfirpoaOi  Karb  totyiaa  Trora- 
fiby,  apa^irbs  4aa?i  p-avtnj. 

Compare  Pausanias,  vii.  15,  2.  rb 
ariroy  rb  ‘HpaxAfia,  rt  utra^v  «al  8 tp- 
nowvKiwy  : also  Strabo  ix.  p.  429 ; and 
Livy,  xxxvi.  12. 

Herodotus  says  about  Thermopylae — 

artiyartprj  ykp  ifalytro  lovaa  rfi t tit 
0taaa\hiy,  1.  e.  than  the  defile  of 
Temp£. 

If  we  did  not  possess  the  clear  topo- 
graphical indications  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
comprehend  the  memorable  event  here 
before  us  ; for  the  configuration  of  the 
coast,  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
general  local  phenomena,  have  now  so 
entirely  changed,  that  modern  travellers 
rather  mislead  than  assist.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  three  or  four 
miles  of  new  land  have  been  formed  by 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  river  de- 
posit, so  that  the  Gulf  itself  is  of  much 
iess  extent,  and  the  mountain  bordering 
the  gate  of  Thermopylae  is  not  now  near 
to  the  sea.  The  river  Spercheius  has  ma- 
terially altered  its  course  : instead  of 
flowing  into  the  sea  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion considerably  north  of  Thermopylae, 
as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it 
has  been  diverted  southward  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  with  many 


windings,  so  as  to  reach  the  sea  much 
south  of  the  pass,  while  the  rivers  Dyras, 
Melas,  and  Asfipus,  which  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  all  reached  the  sea  separ- 
ately between  the  mouth  of  Spercheius 
and  Thermopylie,  now  do  not  reach  the 
sea  at  all,  but  fall  into  the  Spercheius. 
Moreover  the  perpetual  flow  of  the 
thermal  springs  has  tended  to  accumu- 
late deposit  and  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
soil  generally  throughout  the  pass. 
Herodotus  seems  to  consider  the  road 
between  the  two  gates  of  Thermopyhe 
as  bearing  north  and  south,  whereas  it 
would  bear  more  nearly  east  and  west. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  appellation 
Callidromus,  applied  by  Livy  and  Strabo 
to  an  undefined  portion  of  the  eastern 
ridge  of  (Eta. 

Respecting  the  past  and  present 
features  of  Thermopylae,  see  the  valuable 
observations  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  p. 
7-40  ; Cell,  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  239  ; 
Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  iii.  ch.  x.  p.  129. 
Dr.  Clarke  observes,  “The  hot  springs 
issue  principally  from  two  mouths  at 
the  foot  of  the  limestone  precipices  of 
(Eta,  upon  the  left  of  the  causeway, 
which  here  passes  close  under  the 
mountain,  and  on  this  part  of  it  scarcely 
admits  two  horsemen  abreast  of  each 
other,  the  morass  on  the  right,  between 
the  causeway  and  the  sea,  being  so 
dangerous,  that  we  were  very  near  being 
buried  with  our  horses,  by  our  impru- 
dence in  venturing  a few  paces  into  it 
from  the  paved  road.’  (Clarke’s 
Travels,  vol.  tv.  ch.  viii.  p.  247.) 
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—the  com- 
bined fleet 
under  Eu- 
ry  bind  3 s 
occupy  the 
Euboran 
strait. 


host.  The  edge  of  the  sea-line  appears  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  marsh,  fit  neither  for  walking  nor  for  sailing  ; but 
there  were  points  at  which  boats  could  land,  so  that  constant 
communication  could  be  maintained  with  the  fleet  at  Artemi- 
sium,  while  Alpeni  was  immediately  in  their  rear  to  supply 
provisions. 

Though  a general  resolution  of  the  Greek  deputies  assem- 
T i a..  bled  at  the  Isthmus,  to  defend  conjointly  Thermo- 

s'll^ con-  pylae  and  the  Eubcean  strait,  had  been  taken  seemingly 
force  thither  not  l°ng  after  the  retreat  from  Tempi},  their  troops 
and  their  fleet  did  not  actually  occupy  these  positions 
until  Xerxes  was  known  to  have  reached  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf.  Both  were  then  put  in  motion  : the  land 
force  under  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  the  naval  force 
under  the  Spartan  commander  Eurybiades,  apparently  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June.  Leonidas  was  the  younger 
brother,  the  successor,  and  the  son-in-law,  of  the  former  Eury-* 
stheneid  king  Kleomenes,  whose  only  daughter  Gorgo  he  had 
married.  Another  brother  of  the  same  family — Dorieus,  older 
than  Leonidas — had  perished,  even  before  the  death  of  Kleo- 
men£s,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a colony  in  Sicily  ; 
and  room  had  been  thus  made  for  the  unexpected  succession 
of  the  youngest  brother.  Leonidas  now  conducted  from  the 
Isthmus  to  Thermopylae  a select  band  of  300  Spartans — all 
being  citizens  of  mature  age,  and  persons  who  left  at  home 
sons  to  supply  their  places.1  Along  with  them  were  200 
hoplites  from  Tegea,  500  from  Mantineia,  120  from 
the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  1000  from  the  rest  of 
Arcadia,  400  from  Corinth,  200  from  Phlius,  and  80 
from  Mykenae.  There  were  also  doubtless  Helots 
and  other  light  troops,  in  undefined  number,  and  probably  a 
certain  number  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  not  Spartans.  In 
their  march  through  Boeotia  they  were  joined  by  700  hoplites 


Numbers 
and  com- 
position of 
the  force  of 
Leonidas. 


1 Herodot.  vii.  177,  205.  ivi\t£d-  and  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the 
H*vos  dyllpas  t«  tows  Kart<rT€ana$  rpirj-  family  sacred  rites,  the  extinction  of 
Koalovs,  teal  roiffi  irbyxo&ov  vc u8«  I6v-  j which  was  considered  as  a great  mis- 
t«.  J fortune.  In  our  ideas,  the  life  of  the 

In  selecting  men  for  a dangerous  ser-  | father  of  a family  in  mature  age  would 
vice,  the  Spartans  took  by  preference  I be  considered  as  of  more  value,  and  his 
those  who  already  had  families  : if  such  j death  a greater  loss,  than  that  of  a 
a man  was  slain,  he  left  behind  him  a ' younger  and  unmarried  man. 
sou  to  discharge  his  duties  to  the  state, 
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of  Thespim,  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  by  400  Thebans  of  more 
equivocal  fidelity  under  Leontiades.  It  appears  indeed  that 
the  leading  men  of  Thebes,  at  that  time  under  a very  narrow 
oligarchy,  decidedly  medised,  or  espoused  the  Persian  interest, 
as  much  as  they  dared  before  the  Persians  were  actually  in 
the  country  : and  Leonidas,  when  he  made  the  requisition  for 
a certain  number  of  their  troops  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
Thermopylae,  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  not  refuse 
compliance,  and  openly  declare  against  the  Greek  cause.  The 
Theban  chiefs  thought  it  prudent  to  comply,  though  against 
their  real  inclinations,  and  furnished  a contingent  of  400  men,1 
chosen  from  citizens  of  a sentiment  opposed  to  their  own. 
Indeed  the  Theban  people  and  the  Boeotians  generally,  with 
the  exception  of  ThespitE  and  Plataea,  seem  to  have  had  little 
sentiment  on  either  side,  and  to  have  followed  passively  the 
inspirations  of  their  leaders. 

With  these  troops  Leonidas  reached  ThermopyltE,  whence 
he  sent  envoys  to  invite  the  junction  of  the  Phokians 

, , . _ 111  Phokians 

ana  the  Lokrians  of  Opus.  The  latter  had  been  ^nd 
among  those  who  had  sent  earth  and  water  to 
Xerxes,  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  repented : the  step 
was  taken  probably  only  from  fear,  which  at  this  particular 
moment  prescribed  acquiescence  in  the  summons  of  Leonidas, 
justified  by  the  plea  of  necessity  in  case  the  Persians  should 
prove  ultimately  victorious  :3  while  the  Phokians,  if  originally 
disposed  to  medise , were  now  precluded  from  doing  so  by  the 
fact  that  their  bitter  enemies  the  Thessalians  were  active  in 
the  cause  of  Xerxes  and  influential  in  guiding  his  move- 
ments.3 The  Greek  envoys  added  strength  to  their  summons 
by  all  the  encouragements  in  their  power.  “ The  troops  now 
at  Thermopyla:  (they  said)  were  a mere  advanced  body, 


1 Ilerodot.  vii.  205  ; Thucyd.  iii.  62  ; honourable  case  for  his  countrymen  in 
Diodor.  xi.  4 ; I’lutarch,  Aristeides,  1 respect  to  their  conduct  in  the  Persian 
c.  18.  j war. 

The  passage  of  Thucydides  is  very  The  statement  of  Diodorus — ©rj/SaW 
important  here,  as  confirming  to  a great  airi>  t fj«  irfpat  pfpiSor  is  Tirpsuafiriai — 
degree  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  and  is  illustrated  by  a proceeding  of  the 
enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  criticisms  of  i Korkyrsean  government  (Thucyd.  iii.  75) 
Plutarch,  on  this  particular  point  very  when  they  enlisted  their  . enemies  in 
plausible  (De  Herodoti  Malign,  pp.  865,  order  to  send  them  away  : also  that  of 
866).  The  latter  seems  to  have  copied  the  Italian  Cumae  (Dionys.  Hal.  vii.  5). 
from  a lost  Bceotian  author  named  Aristo-  1 Diodor.  xi.  4. 
phanes,  who  tried  to  make  out  a more  3 HerodoL  viii.  30. 
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preceding  the  main  strength  of  Greece,  which  was  expected 
to  arrive  every  day : on  the  side  of  the  sea,  a sufficient  fleet 
was  already  on  guard.  Moreover  there  was  no  cause  for 
fear,  since  the  invader  was  after  all  not  a god,  but  a man, 
exposed  to  those  reverses  of  fortune  which  came  inevitably 
on  all  men,  and  most  of  all,  upon  those  in  pre-eminent 
condition.” 1 Such  arguments  prove  but  too  evidently  the 
melancholy  state  of  terror  which  then  pervaded  the  Greek 
mind.  Whether  reassured  by  them  or  not,  the  great  body  of 
the  Opuntian  Lokrians,  and  1000  Phokians,  joined  Leonidas 
at  Thermopylae. 

That  this  terror  was  both  genuine  and  serious,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt : and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  why 
the  Greeks  did  not  at  once  send  their  full  force  instead  of  a 
mere  advanced  guard  ? The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  another 
attribute  of  the  Greek  character — it  was  the  time  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Olympic  festival-games  on  the  banks  of 

Olympian  , , . ^ t , __  b . r • » « 

«nd  the  Alpheius,  and  the  Karneian  festival  at  Sparta 
festival*—  and  most  of  the  other  Dorian  states.1  Even  at  a 
could  not  moment  when  their  whole  freedom  and  existence 

bXV.hr  were  at  stake,  the  Greeks  could  not  bring  them- 
thcscTcvcn  selves  to  postpone  these  venerated  solemnities : 
imminent  especially  the  Peloponnesian  Greeks  among  whom 
this  force  of  religious  routine  appears  to  have  been 
the  strongest  At  a period  more  than  a century  later,  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  when  the  energy  of  the  Athenians  had 
materially  declined,  we  shall  find  them  too  postponing  the 
military  necessities  of  the  state  to  the  complete  and  splendid 
fulfilment  of  their  religious  festival  obligations — starving  all 


1 Herodot.  vii.  203.  Aiyomtt  S'  47-  operations  during  the  month  of  the 
7<A»k,  wi  aiTot  utv  f)Kcntv  wpibpopoi  tccv  Karneian  festival  : other  states  (even 
dAAwy,  ol  Si  Aot to,  ruy  mtfipt (x»v  *poa-  in  Peloponnesus),  Elis,  Mantineia,  &c., 
tiKipoi  raciy  I ten  rjptp-qv.  . . ttai  aipi  and  of  course  Athens,  were  not  under 
tli)  ttiyby  oOSJy  oi  yip  Stby  tlvai  r by  similar  restraint  (Thucyd.  v.  54,  75). 
bwiirra  i»l  tV  F.AAcfSa,  4aV  iySpanroy'  I do  not  here  mean  to  assert  that  these 
«Ivai  Si  en/rby  otiSiva,  obli  f<rt aflai,  rijJ  two  festivals  (the  Karneia  and  the 
Ktucby  4 pxit  yivoptytp  oi  <rvytp.lxBv,  Olympia)  took  place  so  exactly  at  the 
roiiri  Si  ptyloToioi  abrtair,  pjyirra-  i<pel-  same  time,  that  persons  could  not  attend 
Atiy  !>v  nal  T by  iwtAaiyoyra,  £>i  4i Irra  both.  It  would  seem  that  the  Karneia 
ffyvrby,  arb  rijs  !b(nr  rttrhty  Sy.  came  latest  of  the  two.  But  the  Grecian 

1 Herodot  vii.  206.  It  was  only  the  festivals  depended  on  the  lunar  months, 
Dorian  states  (Lacedaemon,  Argos,  Siky-  and  varied  more  or  less  in  reference  to 
on,  &c.)  which  were  under  obligations  the  solar  year.  The  Karneia  were 
of  abstinence  from  aggressive  military  annual ; the  Olympia  quadrennial. 
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their  measures  of  foreign  policy  in  order  that  the  Thedric 
exhibitions  might  be  imposing  to  the  people  and  satisfactory 
to  the  gods.  At  present,  we  find  little  disposition  in  the 
Athenians  to  make  this  sacrifice — certainly  much  less  than 
in  the  Peloponnesians.  The  latter,  remaining  at  home  to 
celebrate  their  festivals  while  an  invader  of  superhuman 
might  was  at  their  gates,  remind  us  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter 
days  of  their  independence,  who  suffered  the  operations  of 
the  besieging  Roman  army  round  their  city  to  be  carried  on 
without  interruption  during  the  Sabbath.1  The  Spartans  and 
their  confederates  reckoned  that  Leonidas  with  his  detach- 
ment would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
until  the  Olympic  and  Karneian  festivals  should  be  past,  after 
which  period  they  were  prepared  to  march  to  his  aid  with 
their  whole  military  force.*  They  engaged  to  assemble  in 
Boeotia  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Attica  against  attack  on 
the  land-side,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Athenian  force  was 
serving  on  shipboard. 

At  the  time  when  this  plan  was  laid,  they  believed  that  the 
narrow  pass  of  Thermopyl®  was  the  only  means  of  r>attl  ov„ 
possible  access  for  an  invading  army.  But  Leonidas, 
on  reaching  the  spot,  discovered  for  the  first  time  ZjETSSiht 
that  there  was  also  a mountain  path  starting  from  _L^dL 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trachis,  ascending  the  gorge  f0^«iont 
of  the  river  Asdpus  and  the  hill  called  Anop®a,  then 
crossing  the  crest  of  (Eta  and  descending  in  the  rear 
of  Thermopylae  near  the  Lokrian  town  of  Alpfini.  d*““dlL 
This  path — then  hardly  used,  though  its  ascending  half  now 
serves  as  the  regular  track  from  Zeitun,  the  ancient  Lamia, 
to  Salona  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  ancient  Amphissa — 
was  revealed  to  him  by  its  first  discoverers,  the  inhabitants  of 
Trachis,  who  in  former  days  had  conducted  the  Thessalians 
over  it  to  attack  Phokis,  after  the  Phokians  had  blocked  up 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  was  therefore  not  unknown 
to  the  Phokians:  it  conducted  from  Trachis  into  their 
country,  and  they  volunteered  to  Leonidas  that  they  would 


1 Josephus,  Bell.  Judaic,  i.  7,  3 ; ii.  [ religious  obligations  of  the  day  in  order 
|6,  4 : ibid.  Antiqq.  Judaic,  xiv.  4,  2.  > to  impede  any  military  operations  of 
If  their  bodies  were  attacked  on  the  j the  besiegers.  See  Kcimar,  ad.  Dion. 
Sabbath,  the  Jews  defended  themselves  ; Cass.  lxvi.  7. 
but  they  would  not  break  through  the  ’ Herodot.  vii.  206 ; viii.  40. 
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occupy  and  defend  it.1  But  the  Greeks  thus  found  themselves 
at  Thermopylae  under  the  same  necessity  of  providing  a 
double  line  of  defence,  for  the  mountain  path  as  well  as  for 
the  defile,  as  that  which  had  induced  their  former  army  to 
abandon  Temp£  ; and  so  insufficient  did  their  numbers  seem, 
when  the  vast  host  of  Xerxes  was  at  length  understood  to  be 
approaching,  that  a panic  terror  seized  them.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian troops  especially,  anxious  only  for  their  own  separate 
line  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  wished  to  retreat 
thither  forthwith.  The  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  Pho- 
kians  and  Lokrians,  who  would  thus  have  been  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  invader,  induced  Leonidas  to  forbid  this  retro- 
grade movement : but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  send  envoys 
to  the  various  cities,  insisting  on  the  insufficiency  of  his 
numbers,  and  requesting  immediate  reinforcements.2  So 
painfully  were  the  consequences  now  felt,  of  having  kept  back 
the  main  force  until  after  the  religious  festivals  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Nor  was  the  feeling  of  confidence  stronger  at  this  moment 
Numbers  *n  their  naval  armament,  though  it  had  mustered 
pSfitbnof  *n  far  superior  numbers  at  Artemisium  on  the 
5ketGsrk  northern  coast  of  Euboea,  under  the  Spartan  Eury- 
ArteimMum.  biades.  It  was  composed  as  follows  : — 100  Athenian 
triremes,  manned  in  part  by  the  citizens  of  Plataea,  in  spite  of 
their  total  want  of  practice  on  shipboard,  40  Corinthian,  20 
Megarian,  20  Athenian,  manned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis 
and  lent  to  them  by  Athens,  18  zEginetan,  12  Sikyonian,  10 
Lacedtemonian,  8 Epidaurian,  7 Eretrian,  5 Traezenian,  2 
from  Styrus  in  Euboea,  and  2 from  the  island  of  Keos. 
There  were  thus  in  all  271  triremes;  together  with  9 pente- 
konters,  furnished  partly  by  Keos  and  partly  by  the  Lokrians 
of  Opus.  Themistokles  was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent,  and  Adeimanthus  of  the  Corinthian  ; of  other 
officers  we  hear  nothing.3  Three  cruising  vessels,  an  Athe- 
nian, an  zEginetan,  and  a Troezenian,  were  pushed  forward 
along  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  beyond  the  island  of  Skiathos, 
to  watch  the  advancing  movements  of  the  Persian  fleet  from 
Thcrma. 


1 Herodot.  vii.  212,  216,  218,  * Herodot.  vii.  207. 

1 Herodot.  viii.  I,  2,  3.  Diodorus  (xi.  12)  makes  the  Athenian  number  stronger 
by  twenty  triremes. 
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It  was  here  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this  memorable 
contest.  Ten  of  the  best  ships  in  the  Persian  fleet, 
sent  forward  in  the  direction  of  Skiathos,  fell  in  with  remes  of  the 
these  three  Grecian  triremes,  who  probably  supposing  sent  forward 
them  to  be  the  precursors  of  the  entire  fleet  sought  iheir  first 
safety  in  flight  The  Athenian  trireme  escaped  to  withthe 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius,  where  the  crew  abandoned  cr'u"  cct 
her,  and  repaired  by  land  to  Athens,  leaving  the  vessel  to 
the  enemy : the  other  two  ships  were  overtaken  and  captured 
afloat — not  without  a vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
ALginetan,  one  of  whose  hoplites,  Pythds,  fought  with  despe- 
rate bravery,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  So  much  did 
the  Persian  warriors  admire  him,  that  they  took  infinite  pains 
to  preserve  his  life,  and  treated  him  with . the  most  signal 
manifestations  both  of  kindness  and  respect,  while  they  dealt 
with  his  comrades  as  slaves. 

On  board  the  Trcezenian  vessel,  which  was  the  first  to 
be  captured,  they  found  a soldier  named  Leon,  of 

. . , . . , ’ Capture  of 

imposing  stature : this  man  was  immediately  taken  th«c  three 

. . triremes — 

to  the  ships  head  and  slain,  as  a presaging  omen  in  panic  of  the 
the  approaching  contest : perhaps  (observes  the  Grecian 
historian)  his  name  may  have  contributed  to  deter-  abandon 
mine  his  fate.1 *  The  ten  Persian  ships  advanced  no  and'  retire  to 
farther  than  the  dangerous  rock  Myrmfix,  between  Challa5' 
Skiathos  and  the  mainland,  which  had  been  made  known  to 
them  by  a Greek  navigator  of  Skyros,  and  on  which  they 
erected  a pillar  to  serve  as  warning  for  the  coming  fleet. 
Still,  so  intense  was  the  alarm  which  their  presence,  com- 
municated by  fircsignals a from  Skiathos,  and  strengthened 
by  the  capture  of  the  three  look-out  ships,  inspired  to  the 
fleet  at  Artemisium,  that  they  actually  abandoned  their 
station,  believing  that  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at 
hand.3  They  sailed  up  the  Eubcean  strait  to  Chalkis,  as  the 
narrowest  and  most  defensible  passage ; leaving  scouts  on 
the  high  lands  to  watch  the  enemy’s  advance. 


1 Hcrodot.  vii.  180.  rixa  S'  iv  ri  *ol  I 
tou  Svi^aros  iwavpoiro. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  a name  1 
and  its  etymology,  in  this  case  unhappy  I 
for  the  possessor,  compare  Hcrodot.  ix.  | 
91 ; and  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  53. 

VOL.  IV. 


1 For  the  employment  of  fire-signals, 
compare  Livy,  xxviii.  5 ; and  the  opening 
of  the  Agamemnon  01  Aischylus  and  the 
same  play,  v.  270,  300 ; also  Thucyd., 
iii.  22-80. 

* Hcrodot.  vii.  1S1,  182,  183. 
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Probably  this  sudden  retreat  was  forced  upon  the  generals 
by  the  panic  of  their  troops,  similar  to  that  which  King 
Leonidas,  more  powerful  than  Eurybiades  and  The- 
danuer  of  mistokles,  had  found  means  to  arrest  at  Thermopylae, 
scheme  of  It  ruined  for  the  time  the  whole  scheme  of  defence, 
they  are”  by  laying  open  the  rear  of  the  army  at  Thermopylae 
a terrific  to  the  operations  of  the  Persian  fleet  But  that 

which  the  Greeks  did  not  do  for  themselves  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  beneficent  intervention  of 
their  gods,  who  opposed  to  the  invader  the  more  terrible 
arms  of  storm  and  hurricane.  He  was  allowed  to  bring  his 
overwhelming  host,  land  force  as  well  as  naval,  to  the  brink 
of  Thermopylae  and  to  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  without  hind- 
rance or  damage  ; but  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the 
gods  appeared  determined  to  humble  him,  and  especially  to 
strike  a series  of  blows  at  his  fleet  which  should  reduce  it  to  a 
number  not  beyond  what  the  Greeks  could  contend  with.1 
Amidst  the  general  terror  which  pervaded  Greece,  the  Del- 
phians  were  the  first  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen 
by  announcing  that  divine  succour  was  at  hand.2  On  entreat- 
ing advice  from  their  own  oracle,  they  were  directed  to  pray 
to  the  Winds,  who  would  render  powerful  aid  to  Greece. 
Moreover  the  Athenian  seamen,  in  their  retreat  at  Chalkis, 
recollecting  that  Boreas  was  the  husband  of  the  Attic  princess 
or  heroine  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  their  ancient  king  Erech- 
theus,  addressed  fervent  prayers  to  their  son-in-law  for  his 
help  in  need.  Never  was  help  more  effective,  or  more 
opportune,  than  the  destructive  storm,  presently  to  be 
recounted,  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  for  which  grateful 
thanks  and  annual  solemnities  were  still  rendered  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  at  Athens  as  well  as  at  Delphi.3 


1 Herodot.  vii.  184.  ptxP1  &V 
roinov  rov  x^P0V  Kai  T(*>y  &*ppo*vh4<»>y, 
SuraBr/T  t t KctKwv  fijK  6 arparbs,  *a)  irKrj- 
Bos  (ijv  ryfyiKavra  I rt  r6aoyt  &c. — viii.  1 3. 
JirotffTo  way  xrwo  rov  0«ou,  8kws  hy 
r<p  'EAArjvucy  rb  lltpfftKby , 
nybb  voAAy  v\4oy  tfrj.  Compare  viii. 

109  ; and  Diodor.  xi.  13. 

* Ilerodot.  vii.  178.  A«A <pol  Si  St £<£- 
/xfvoi  rb  fiayrfyoy,  wpwra  ptv,  *EAA 4\y<av 
rolai  fiovKofitvoiai  *lvai  4\*vBtpoitri  Itftff- 
ytiKav  xP^c^*yTa  a&rottr <*  koI  rr<pi 
bfivw j Karapf)a/biov(Ti  r by  &dp&apoy  f(ay- 


ytlXayrts,  adayaroy  KuriOfyro. 

* Herodot.  vii.  189.  Hie  language 
of  the  historian  in  this  chapter  is  re- 
markable : his  incredulous  reason  rather 
gets  the  better  of  religious  acquiescence. 

Clemens  Alexandrians,  reciting  this 
incident  together  with  some  other  mira- 
cles of  /Eakus,  Arista* us,  Empedokles, 
&c.,  reproves  his  Pagan  opponents  for 
their  inconsistency,  while  believing 
these,  in  rejecting  the  Miracles  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  (Stromat.  vi.  pp.  629, 
630). 
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Xerxes  had  halted  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  for  several  days, 
employing  a large  portion  of  his  numerous  army  in  Moveniaiu 
cutting  down  the  woods,  and  clearing  the  roads,  on  frfu*'rx'' 
the  pass  over  Olympus  from  Upper  Macedonia  into  Therm»- 
Perrh.-ebia,  which  was  recommended  by  his  Macedonian  allies 
as  preferable  to  the  defile  of  Tempi!.1 *  Not  intending  to 
march  through  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  by  sea 
to  view  it ; and  remarks  are  ascribed  to  him  on  the  facility 
of  blocking  it  up  so  as  to  convert  all  Thessaly  into  one 
vast  lake.*  His  march  from  Therma  through  Macedonia, 
Perrhjebia,  Thessaly,  and  Achaea  PhthiAtis,  into  the  territory 
of  the  Malians  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae 
occupied  eleven  or  twelve  days : 3 the  people  through  whose 
towns  he  passed  had  already  made  their  submission,  and  the 
Thessalians  especially  were  zealous  in  seconding  his  efforts. 
His  numerous  host  was  still  farther  swelled  by  the  presence 
of  these  newly-submitted  people,  and  by  the  Macedonian 
troops  under  Alexander;  so  that  the  river  OnochAnus  in 
Thessaly,  and  even  the  Apidanus  in  Achaia  PhthiAtis,  would 
hardly  suffice  to  supply  it,  but  were  drunk  up,  according  to 
the  information  given  to  Herodotus.  At  Alus  in  Achaia,  he 
condescended  to  listen  to  the  gloomy  legend  connected  with 


1 The  pass  over  which  Xerxes  passed 
was  that  by  Petra,  Pythium,  and  Oloos- 
son  — 44  sal  turn  ad  Pet  ram  ” — 44  Per- 
rhxbiae  sal  turn  n (Livy,  xlv.  21;  xliv. 
27).  Petra  was  near  the  point  where 
the  road  passed  from  Plena,  or  Lower 
Macedonia  (see  Livy,  xxxix.  26). 

Compare  respecting  this  pass,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  p. 
337*^43.  and  ch.  xxx.  p.  430 ; also 
Boue,  La  Turquie  en  Europe,  vol.  i.  p. 
198-202. 

The  Thracian  king  Sitalkes,  like 
Xerxes  on  this  occasion,  was  obliged  to 
cause  the  forests  to  be  cut,  to  make  a 
road  for  his  army,  in  the  early  part  of  I 
the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  ii.  98). 

* Herodot.  vii.  130,  131.  That  I 
Xerxes,  struck  by  the  view  of  Olympus  I 
and  Ossa,  went  to  see  the  narrow  defile  j 
between  them,  is  probable  enough  ; j 
but  the  remarks  put  into  his  mouth  are 
probably  the  fancy  of  some  ingenious 
contemporary  Greeks,  suggested  by  the 


I juxtaposition  of  such  a landscape  and 
; such  a monarch.  To  suppose  this 
I narrow  defile  w’afled  up,  was  easy  for 
the  imagination  of  any  spectator : to 
suppose  that  he  could  order  it  to  be 
i done,  was  in  character  with  a monarch 
1 who  disposed  of  an  indefinite  amount 
of  manual  labour;  and  who  had  just 
finished  the  cutting  of  Athos.  Such 
dramatic  fitness  was  quite  sufficient  to 
convert  that  which  might  have  been  said 
into  that  which  aw  said,  and  to  procure 
for  it  a place  among  the  historical  anec- 
dotes communicated  to  Herodotus. 

* The  Persian  fleet  did  not  leave 
Therma  until  eleven  days  after  Xerxes 
and  his  land  force  (Herodot.  vii.  183)  : 
it  arrived  in  one  day  on  the  Sepias  Akte 
or  south-eastern  coast  of  Magnesia  (ibid.) 
was  then  .assailed  and  distressed  for 
three  days  by  the  hurricane  (vii.  19 1), 
and  proceeded  immediately  afterwards 
to  Aphetae  (vii.  193).  When  it  arrived 
at  the  latter  places,  Xerxes  himself  had 
been  three  days  in  the  Malian  territory 
(vii.  196). 
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the  temple  of  Zeus  Laphysteus  and  the  sacred  grove  of  the 
Athamantid  family.  He  respected  and  protected  these  sacred 
He  arrives  places : an  incident  which  shows  that  the  sacrilege 
army^in  ,he  and  destruction  of  temples  imputed  to  him  by  the 
ritory^cioi*  Greeks,  though  true  in  regard  to  Athens,  Aba;, 
p^ofTher-  Mildtus,  &c.,  was  by  no  means  universally  exhibited, 
mopyhe.  and  ;s  even  found  qualified  by  occasional  instances 
of  great  respect  for  Grecian  religious  feeling.1 *  Along  the 
shore  of  the  Malian  Gulf  he  at  length  came  into  the  Tra- 
chinian  territory  near  Thermopylae,  where  he  encamped, 
seemingly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  so  as  to  combine 
his  farther  movements  in  advance,’  now  that  the  enemy  were 
immediately  in  his  front. 

But  his  fleet  was  not  destined  to  reach  the  point  of  com- 
Advancc  of  munication  with  the  same  ease  as  he  had  arrived 
before  Thermopylae  After  having  ascertained  by 
by"dc-'n  the  ten  ships  already  mentioned  (which  captured  the 
storm  "and  three  Grecian  guardships)  that  the  channel  between 
t'hTcoas'o'f"  Skiathos  and  the  mainland  was  safe,  the  Persian 
Magnaia.  admiral  Magabates  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  from 
Therma,  or  from  Pydna,3  his  station  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
eleven  days  after  the  monarch  had  begun  his  land-march ; 
and  reached  in  one  long  day’s  sail  the  eastern  coast  of 
Magnesia,  not  far  from  its  southernmost  promontory.  The 
greater  part  of  this  line  of  coast,  formed  by  the  declivities  of 
Ossa  and  Pelion,  is  thoroughly  rocky  and  inhospitable  ; but 
south  of  the  town  called  Kasthanaea  there  was  a short  extent 
of  open  beach  where  the  fleet  rested  for  the  night  before 
coming  to  the  line  of  coast  called  the  Sepias  Akte.4  The 
first  line  of  ships  were  moored  to  the  land,  but  the  larger 
number  of  this  immense  fleet  swung  at  anchor  in  a depth  of 
eight  lines.  In  this  condition  they  were  overtaken  the  next 
morning  by  a sudden  and  desperate  hurricane — a wind  called 


1 This  point  is  set  forth  by  Hoff- 
meister,  Sittlich -religiose  I-ebensansicht 
des  Herodotus.  Essen,  1832,  sect.  19, 

P-  93-  , ..  , 

* Herodot.  vu.  196,  197,  201. 

1 Diodor,  xi.  12. 

* Diodorus  (xi.  12),  Plutarch  (The- 
mistokles,  8)  and  Mannert  (Geogr.  der 
Gr.  und  Roraer,  vol.  vii.  p.  596),  seem 


to  treat  Sepias  as  a cape,  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Magnesia : this  is 
different  from  Herodotus,  who  mentions 
it  as  a line  of  some  extent  {anaa  t) 
Axt t/  Sijiriar,  vii.  191),  and  notices 
separately  tV  tucpiiv  rjji  , 

vii.  193. 

The  geography  of  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(i.  560-580)  seems  sadly  inaccurate. 
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by  the  people  of  the  country  Hellespontias,  which  blew  right 
upon  the  shore.  The  most  active  among  the  mariners  found 
means  to  forestall  the  danger  by  beaching  and  hauling  theii 
vessels  ashore ; but  a large  number  unable  to  take  such  a 
precaution,  were  carried  before  the  wind  and  dashed  to  pieces 
near  Melibcea,  Kasthanaea,  and  other  points  of  this  unfriendly 
region.  Four  hundred  ships  of  war,  according  to  the  lowest 
estimate,  together  with  a countless  heap  of  transports  and 
provision  craft,  were  destroyed  : and  the  loss  of  life  as  well  as 
of  property  was  immense.  For  three  entire  days  did  the 
terrors  of  the  storm  last,  during  which  time  the  crews  ashore, 
left  almost  without  defence,  and  apprehensive  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  might  assail  or  plunder  them,  were 
forced  to  break  up  the  ships  driven  ashore  in  order  immense 
to  make  a palisade  out  of  the  timbers.1  Though  fliewd  upon 
the  Magian  priests  who  accompanied  the  armament  «o™. ' 
were  fervent  in  prayer  and  sacrifice — not  merely  to  the  Winds 
but  also  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  the  tutelary  divinities  of 
Sepias  Akt£ — they  could  obtain  no  mitigation  until  the  fourth 
day : 1 thus  long  did  the  prayers  of  Delphi  and  Athens,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  gods  against  superhuman  arrogance,  pro- 
tract the  terrible  visitation.  At  length  on  the  fourth  day 
calm  weather  returned,  when  all  those  ships  which  were  in 
condition  to  proceed  put  to  sea  and  sailed  along  the  land, 
round  the  southern  promontory  of  Magnesia  to  Aphetae  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae.  Little  indeed  had 
Xerxes  gained  by  the  laborious  cutting  through  Mount 
Athos,  in  hopes  to  escape  the  unseen  atmospheric  enemies 
which  howl  around  that  formidable  promontory  : the  work  of 
destruction  to  his  fleet  was  only  transferred  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  intervening  Thracian  sea. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  reached  Aphetae  without  misfortune, 
they  would  have  found  the  Eubcean  strait  evacuated  by  the 
Greek  fleet  and  undefended,  so  that  they  would  have  come 
immediately  into  communication  with  the  land-army,  and 


1 Herodot.  vii.  189191. 

* Herodot.  vii.  191.  On  this  occa- 
sion, as  in  regard  to  the  prayers  addressed 
by  the  Athenians  to  Boreas,  Herodotus 
suffers  a faint  indication  of  scepticism  to 
escape  him : yptpas  ydp 


rp*Tj*  T4kO$  &f,  (vTOfld  Tf  WOlft/KTCJ  Ka\ 

KaratlBoyrts  yiouri  ry  oi  Mdyoi, 

trpds  rf  Totroiari  teal  8*V»  koI  rjj<ri  Ntjptjf- 
< n BtovTtf,  hrav<rav  r«rdprp  Vp4pp’  ^ 
& \ A u s k of  s a if  r 6 s 4 6 4 Koty  4 k 6- 
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would  have  acted  upon  the  rear  of  Leonidas  and  his  division. 
Encourage*  But  the  storm  completely  altered  this  prospect,  and 
™OTrf°t“ihe  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Chalkis.  It 
— was  communicated  to  them  by  their  scouts  on  the 
oSkuTo  high  lands  of  Euboea,  who  even  sent  them  word  that 
Artemuium.  entire  Persian  fleet  was  destroyed:  upon  which, 
having  returned  thanks  and  offered  libations  to  Poseidon  the 
Saviour,  the  Greeks  returned  back  as  speedily  as  they  could 
to  Artemisium.  To  their  surprise,  however,  they  saw  the 
Persian  fleet,  though  reduced  in  number,  still  exhibiting  a 
formidable  total  and  appearance  at  the  opposite  station  of 
Aphete.  The  last  fifteen  ships  of  that  fleet  having  been 
so  greatly  crippled  by  the  storm  as  to  linger  behind  the  rest, 
mistook  the  Greek  ships  for  their  own  comrades,  fell  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  were  all  captured.  Sand6kes,  sub-satrap 
of  the  zEolic  Kyme — Ariddlis,  despot  of  Alabanda  in  Karia — 
and  Penthylus,  despot  of  Paphos  in  Cyprus — the  leaders  of 
this  squadron,  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
after  having  been  questioned  respecting  the  enemy : the 
latter  of  these  three  had  brought  to  Xerxes  a contingent  of 
twelve  ships,  out  of  which  eleven  had  foundered  in  the  storm, 
while  the  last  was  now  taken  with  himself  aboard.1 

Meanwhile  Xerxes,  encamped  within  sight  of  Thermopylae, 
Delay  of  suffered  four  days  to  pass  without  making  any 

Xerxes  with  ia  iti  , r . . . * 

his  land  attack.  A probable  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
Trachu.  extreme  peril  of  his  fleet,  reported  to  have  been 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  storm  : but  Herodotus  assigns  a 
different  cause.  Xerxes  could  not  believe  (according  to  him) 
that  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  few  as  they  were  in  number, 
had  any  serious  intention  to  resist.  He  had  heard  in  his 
march  that  a handful  of  Spartans  and  other  Greeks,  under  a 
Herakleid  leader,  had  taken  post  there,  but  he  treated  the 
news  with  scorn:  and  when  a horseman — whom  he  sent  to 
reconnoitre  them,  and  who  approached  near  enough  to  survey 
their  position,  without  exciting  any  attention  among  them  by 
his  presence — brought  back  to  him  a description  of  the  pass, 
the  wall  of  defence,  and  the  apparent  number  of  the  division, 
he  was  yet  more  astonished  and  puzzled.  It  happened  too, 
that  at  the  moment  when  this  horseman  rode  up,  the  Spartans 

1 Herodot.  vii.  194. 
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were  in  the  advanced  guard,  outside  of  the  wall : some  were 
engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises,  others  in  combing  their  long 
hair,  and  none  of  them  heeded  the  approach  of  the  hostile 
spy.  Xerxes  next  sent  for  the  Spartan  king  Demaratus,  to 
ask  what  he  was  to  think  of  such  madness : upon  which  the 
latter  reminded  him  of  their  former  conversation  at  Doriskus, 
again  assuring  him  that  the  Spartans  in  the  pass  would  resist 
to  the  death,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  their 

. 1 t 1 • . . Impression-. 

number,  and  adding,  that  it  was  their  custom,  in  of  Xcrxc* 
moments  of  special  danger,  to  comb  their  hair  with  defenders  at 
peculiar  care.  In  spite  of  this  assurance  from  Dema-  — conversa- 
ratus,  and  of  the  pass  not  only  occupied,  but  in  Demaratus, 
itself  so  narrow  and  impracticable,  before  his  eyes  wui’not' 

— Xerxes  still  persisted  in  believing  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  intend  to  resist,  and  that  they  would  disperse  of  their 
own  accord.  He  delayed  the  attack  for  four  days : on  the 
fifth  he  became  wroth  at  the  impudence  and  recklessness  of 
the  petty  garrison  before  him,  and  sent  against  them  the 
Median  and  Kissian  divisions,  with  orders  to  seize  them  and 
bring  them  as  prisoners  into  his  presence.1 

Though  we  read  thus  in  Herodotus,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  we  are  reading  historical  reality.  YVe  rather  find 
laid  out  before  us  a picture  of  human  self-conceit  in  its  most 
exaggerated  form,  ripe  for  the  stroke  of  the  jealous  gods,  and 
destined,  like  the  interview  between  Croesus  and  Solon,  to 
point  and  enforce  that  moral  which  was  ever  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  historian  ; whose  religious  and  poetical  imagina- 
tion, even  unconsciously  to  himself,  surrounds  the  naked  facts 
of  history  with  accompaniments  of  speech  and  motive  which 
neither  Homer  nor  iEschylus  would  have  deemed  unsuitable. 
The  whole  proceedings  of  Xerxes,  and  the  immensity  of  host 
which  he  summoned,  show  that  he  calculated  on  an  energetic 
resistance ; and  though  the  numbers  of  Leonidas,  Doubts 
compared  with  the  Persians,  were  insignificant,  they 
could  hardly  have  looked  insignificant  in  the  position  H^liS^ub.y 
which  they  then  occupied — an  entrance  little  wider  lo  Xe”**- 
than  a single  carriage-road,  with  a cross  wall,  a prolonged 
space  somewhat  widened,  and  then  another  equally  narrow 


1 IlerodoL  vii.  208,  210.  1 rdpiru  is  avrovs  M^Sovs  Kal  Kiaalous  0u/tc*$*ls,  irru- 

\dfify6s  <rtp*as  (arypi)<ratrras  &yny  is  fyty  TTjy  kwxnov. 
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exit,  behind  it  We  are  informed  by  Diodorus1  that  the 
Lokrians,  when  they  first  sent  earth  and  water  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  engaged  at  the  same  time  to  seize  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  on  his  behalf,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Leonidas  ; nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  the  Thessalians,  now  the  chief  guides  of  Xerxes,2 
together  with  Alexander  of  Macedon,  would  try  the  same 
means  of  frightening  away  the  garrison  of  Thermopylae,  as 
had  already  been  so  successful  in  causing  the  evacuation  of 
Temp£.  An  interval  of  two  or  three  days  might  be  well 
bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  to  such  intrigues  a fair 
chance  of  success : the  fleet  meanwhile  would  be  arrived  at 
Aphetae  after  the  dangers  of  the  storm.  We  may  thus 
venture  to  read  the  conduct  of  Xerxes  in  a manner  some- 
what less  childish  than  it  is  depicted  by  Herodotus. 

The  Medes,  whom  Xerxes  first  ordered  to  the  attack, 
Fim  attack  animated  as  well  by  the  recollection  of  their  ancient 
mopyiat— r Asiatic  supremacy  as  by  the  desire  of  avenging  the 
McdlJ^ ,h'  defeat  of  Marathon,3  manifested  great  personal 
poised.  rc  bravery.  The  position  was  one  in  which  bows  and 
arrows  were  of  little  avail : a close  combat  hand  to  hand  was 
indispensable,  and  in  this  the  Greeks  had  every  advantage  of 
organization  as  well  as  armour.  Short  spears,  light  wicker 
shields,  and  tunics,  in  the  assailants,  were  an  imperfect  match 
for  the  long  spears,  heavy  and  spreading  shields,  steady 
ranks,4  and  practised  fighting  of  the  defenders.  Yet  the 
bravest  men  of  the  Persian  army  pressed  on  from  behind, 
and  having  nothing  but  numbers  in  their  favour,  maintained 
long  this  unequal  combat,  with  great  slaughter  to  themselves, 
and  little  loss  to  the  Greeks.  Though  constantly  repulsed, 
the  attack  was  as  constantly  renewed,  for  two  successive 
days : the  Greek  troops  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  relieve 
each  other  when  fatigued,  since  the  space  was  so  narrow  that 
few  could  contend  at  once ; and  even  the  Immortals,  or  ten 
Repeated  thousand  choice  Persian  guards,  and  the  other  choice 
the* best by  troops  of  the  army,  when  sent  to  the  attack  on  the 
the  second  day,  were  driven  back  with  the  same  disgrace 
pu'ucd  w'iih  ar,d  the  same  slaughter  as  the  rest.  Xerxes  sur- 
& laughter,  veyed  this  humiliating  repulse  from  a lofty  throne 

1 Diodor.  xi.  4.  5 Herodot.  vii.  174 ; viii.  29-32.  1 Diodor.  xi.  6. 

* Herodot.  vii.  21 1 ; ix.  62,  63  ; Diodor.  xi.  7 : compare  /lischyl.  Pers.  244. 
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expressly  provided  for  him  : “ thrice  (says  the  historian,  with 
Homeric  vivacity)  did  he  spring  from  his  throne,  in  agony  for 
his  army.” 1 * 

At  the  end  of  two  days'  fighting  no  impression  had  been 
made.  The  pass  appeared  impracticable,  and  the  Embarrass- 
defence  not  less  triumphant  than  courageous — when  Xerxes— he 
a Malian  named  Ephialtes  revealed  to  Xerxes  the  from  it  by 
existence  of  the  unfrequented  mountain-path.  This  the  pa&  over 
at  least  was  the  man  singled  out  by  the  general  tain"100'1 
voice  of  Greece  as  the  betrayer  of  the  fatal  secret.  After  the 
final  repulse  of  the  Persians,  he  fled  his  country  for  a time, 
and  a reward  was  proclaimed  by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly 
for  his  head  ; having  returned  to  his  country  too  soon,  he  was 
slain  by  a private  enemy,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  honoured 
as  a patriot.®  There  were  however  other  Greeks  who  were 
also  affirmed  to  have  earned  the  favour  of  Xerxes  by  the 
same  valuable  information  ; and  very  probably  there  may 
have  been  more  than  one  informant — indeed  the  Thessalians, 
at  that  time  his  guides,  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 
So  little  had  the  path  been  thought  of,  however,  that  no  one 
in  the  Persian  army  knew  it  to  be  already  occupied  by 
the  Phokians.  At  nightfall  Hydarnes  with  a detachment  of 
Persians  proceeded  along  the  gorge  of  the  river  As6pus, 
ascended  the  path  of  Anopaea,  through  the  woody  region 
between  the  mountains  occupied  by  the  CEtaeans  and  those 
possessed  by  the  Trachinians,  and  found  himself  at  daybreak 
near  the  summit,  within  sight  of  the  Phokian  guard  of  1000 
men.  In  the  stillness  of  day-break,  the  noise  of  his  army 
trampling  through  the  wood3  aroused  the  defenders;  but 
the  surprise  was  mutual,  and  Hydarnfis  in  alarm  asked  his 
guides  whether  these  men  also  were  Lacedaemonians.  Having 


1 Herodot.  vii.  212.  *Ev  rairrpm  rfjm 
v/mriSouri  rtjt  Aryrrai  fiacnxta, 

0ijf vptvov,rp)t  ItvaSptLptlv  Ik  rou  Spirov, 
Sttaarra  -rtpl  rjj  arparlp.  Sec  Homer, 
Iliad,  xx.  62  ; .-Eschyl.  Pers.  472. 

’ Herodot.  vii.  213,  214  ; Diodor, 
xi.  8. 

Ktcsias  states  that  it  was  two  power- 
ful men  of  Trachis,  Kalliadfis  and 
Timaphernes,  who  disclosed  to  Xerxes 
the  mountain  path  (Persiea,  c.  24). 

J Herodot.  vii.  217,  218.  f)«r  r«  31) 
Sk'^oim — hv  pir  ih  'yOcpov  Si 


ytroptvov  voAAoe,  &c. 

I cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  a 
remark  of  Colonel  Leake:  “The  still- 
tuss  of  tht  dawn,  which  saved  the  Pho* 
kians  from  being  surprised,  is  very  cha- 
racteristic of  the  climate  of  Greece  in 
the  season  when  the  occurrence  took 
: place,  and  like  many  other  trifling  cir- 
cumstances occurring  in  the  history  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  is  an  interesting 
I proof  of  the  accuracy  and  veracity  of 
the  historian.”  (Travels  in  Northern 
I Greece,  vol.  ii.  c.  x.  p.  55.) 
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ascertained  the  negative,  he  began  the  attack,  and  over- 
whelmed the  Phokians  with  a shower  of  arrows,  so 
as  to  force  them  to  abandon  the  path  and  seek  their 
own  safety  on  a higher  point  of  the  mountain. 
Anxious  only  for  their  own  safety,  they  became 
unmindful  of  the  inestimable  opening  which  they 
were  placed  to  guard.  Had  the  full  numerical 
strength  of  the  Greeks  been  at  Thermopyla:,  instead  of  stay- 
ing behind  for  the  festivals,  they  might  have  planted  such 
a force  on  the  mountain-path  as  would  have  rendered  it  not 
less  impregnable  than  the  pass  beneath. 

HydarnCs,  not  troubling  himself  to  pursue  the  Pho- 
kians, followed  the  descending  portion  of  the  mountain-path, 
shorter  than  the  ascending,  and  arrived  in  the  rear  of 
Thermopyla:  not  long  after  midday.1  But  before 
intherearof  he  had  yet  completed  his  descent,  the  fatal  truth 
had  already  been  made  known  to  Leonidas,  that 
the  enemy  were  closing  in  upon  him  behind.  Scouts  on 
the  hills,  and  deserters  from  the  Persian  camp,  especially 
a Kymiean 2 named  Tyrastiadas,  had  both  come  in  with  the 
news.  And  even  if  such  informants  had  been  wanting,  the 
prophet  Megistias,  descended  from  the  legendary  seer  Me- 
lampus,  read  the  approach  of  death  in  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  morning  sacrifices.  It  was  evident  that  Thermopylae 
could  be  no  longer  defended.  There  was  however  ample  time 
for  the  defenders  to  retire,  and  the  detachment  of  Leonidas 
were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  greater 
number  of  them  were  inclined  to  abandon  a position 
now  become  untenable,  and  to  reserve  themselves  for 
future  occasions  on  which  they  might  effectively  con- 
tribute to  repel  the  invader.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
that  such  was  the  natural  impulse,  both  of  brave 
soldiers  and  of  prudent  officers,  under  the  circumstances.  But 
to  Leonidas  the  idea  of  retreat  was  intolerable.  His  own 
personal  honour,  together  with  that  of  his  Spartan  companions 
and  of  Sparta  herself,3  forbade  him  to  think  of  yielding  to  the 
enemy  the  pass  which  he  had  been  sent  to  defend.  The  laws 
of  his  country  required  him  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  post  as- 


Debate 
among  the 
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proaching 
their  rear. 


1 Herod ot.  vii.  21 6,  217.  * Diodor.  xi.  9. 

* Herodot.  vii.  219.  ivBuvra  c&ouKu'omo  01  ‘'EAAtjk**,  kuI  <r<p*w  4<r xiCoyro 
yvitfuu. 
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signed  to  him,  whatever  might  be  the  superiority  of  number 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy : 1 moreover  we  are  told  that  the 
Delphian  oracle  had  declared  that  cither  Sparta  itself,  or  a 
king  of  Sparta,  must  fall  victim  to  the  Persian  arms.  Had  he 
retired  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  that  voice  of  reproach 
which,  in  Greece  especially,  always  burst  upon  the  Resolution 
general  who  failed  : while  his  voluntary  devotion  10  -i.**  and 
and  death  would  not  only  silence  every  whisper  of 
calumny,  but  exalt  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a king,  and  set  an  example  of  chivalrous  patriotism 
at  the  moment  when  the  Greek  world  most  needed  the  lesson. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  under  Leonidas  were  found 
fully  equal  to  this  act  of  generous  and  devoted  self- 
sacrifice.  Perhaps  he  would  have  wished  to  inspire  hundred 
the  same  sentiment  to  the  whole  detachment : but  together ' 
when  he  found  them  indisposed,  he  at  once  ordered  Thespians, 
them  to  retire,  thus  avoiding  all  unseemly  reluctance  Leonids, : 
and  dissension.2  The  same  order  was  also  given  to  the  detach- 
the  prophet  Megistias,  who  however  refused  to  obey  " 'M  ™'" 
it  and  staid,  though  he  sent  away  his  only  son.3  None  of  the 
contingents  remained  with  Leonidas  except  the  Thespian  and 
the  Theban.  The  former,  under  their  general  Demophilus, 
volunteered  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Spartans,  and  displayed 
even  more  than  Spartan  heroism,  since  they  were  not  under 
that  species  of  moral  constraint  which  arises  from  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  up  to  a pre-established  fame  and  superiority. 
But  retreat  with  them  presented  no  prospect  better  than  the 
mere  preservation  of  life,  either  in  slavery  or  in  exile  and 
misery  ; since  Thespiae  was  in  Bceotia,  sure  to  be  overrun  by 


1 Herodot.  vii.  104. 

* Herodot.  vii.  220.  Tavrp  *al  j*aA* 

A ov  tt)  yv<A>ny  *\u<rr6t  < /fu,  AietvlZrjv, 
<hr#f  t«  faOfTo  rovs  ffvpfuixovi  46vras 
01 rpoBvfiovs,  Kal  ouk  4$4\ ovras  ovvZiaittv- 
Zvrefair,  #c«A tvaal  (rtp*at  &iraAAa<r<r«<r0ar 
avr$  Zi  irwitviu  ov  koAws  fxc<<r  A **Vom  5# 
airrj  k\4os  p4ya  ikoiwm,  *al  ^ ^wdprrjs 
ti/Zaipovii)  ouk 

Compare  a similar  act  of  honourable 
self-devotion,  under  less  conspicuous 
circumstances,  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander  Anaxibius,  when  surprised 
by  the  Athenians  under  Iphikrates  in  , 
the  territory  of  Abydus  (Xenophon,  ] 
Hellenic,  iv.  8,  38).  He  and  twelve  , 


Lacedaemonian  harmosts  all  refused  to 
think  of  safety  by  flight.  He  said  to 
his  men,  when  resistance  was  hopeless, 
"A vZpt%,  4/xo\  fii v KaXbv  fvdaZt  inroQavfiv' 
v/uts  Zi,  1 rplv  ^vfipd^ai  rots  Toktfilois, 
<nr* iJ8ct«  «lf  tV  (rtortjpiay. 

* Herodot.  vii.  221.  According  to 
Plutarch,  there  were  also  two  persons 
belonging  to  the  Herakleid  lineage, 
whom  Leonidas  desired  to  place  in 
safety,  and  for  that  reason  gave  them  a 
despatch  to  carry  home.  They  indig- 
nantly refused,  and  staid  to  perish  in 
the  fight  (Plutarch.  Herodot.  Malign. 

p.  866). 
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the  invaders  ; 1 while  the  Peloponnesian  contingents  had  be- 
hind them  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  they  doubtless 
hoped  still  to  be  able  to  defend.  With  respect  to  the  Theban 
contingent,  we  are  much  perplexed  ; for  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  they  were  detained  by  Leonidas  against  their  will  as 
hostages,  that  they  took  as  little  part  as  possible  in  the  sub- 
Doubts  sequent  battle,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
Thito?*  to  Xerxes  as  soon  as  they  could.  Diodorus  says  that 
contingent.  the  Thespians  alone  remained  with  the  Spartans  ; 
and  Pausanias,  though  he  mentions  the  eighty  Mykenaeans  as 
having  staid  along  with  the  Thespians  (which  is  probably  incor- 
rect), says  nothing  about  the  Thebans.2  All  things  considered, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Thebans  remained,  but  remained  by 
their  own  offer — being  citizens  of  the  anti-Persian  party,  as 
Diodorus  represents  them  to  have  been,  or  perhaps  because 
it  may  have  been  hardly  less  dangerous  for  them  to  retire 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  than  to  remain,  suspected  as  they 
were  of  medistn.  But  when  the  moment  of  actual  crisis 
arrived,  their  courage  not  standing  so  firm  as  that  of  the 
Spartans  and  Thespians,  they  endeavoured  to  save  their  lives 
by  taking  credit  for  medistn,  and  pretending  to  have  been 
forcibly  detained  by  Leonidas. 

The  devoted  band  thus  left  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae 
Last  exploits  consisted  of  the  300  Spartans,  with  a certain  number 
Leonidas  of  Helots  attending  them,  together  with  700  Thes- 
kind."  pians,  and  apparently  400  Thebans.  If  there  had 


1 The  subsequent  distress  of  the  sur-  j 
viving  Thespians  is  painfully  illustrated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  tne  battle  of  Platzea 
in  the  following  year,  they  had  no 
heavy  armour  (Herodot.  ix.  30).  After 
the  final  repulse  of  Xerxes,  they  were 
forced  to  recruit  their  city  by  the  admis- 
sion of  new  citizens  (Herodot.  viii.  75). 

* Herodot.  vii.  222.  tfrrj/Salot  fihv 
atKovTff  (fx<uovy  tcai  oil  (ZovAdfiivoi,  Karti- 
X*  y dp  tr$>«ar  Atwvforis,  4v  bp fipwv  \6ytp 
iroitv^tyos.  How  could  these  Thebans 
serve  as  hostages  ? Against  what  evil 
were  they  intended  to  guard  Leonidas, 
or  what  advantages  could  they  confer 
upon  him  ? Unwilling  comrades  on 
such  an  occasion  would  be  noway  desir- 
able. Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign, 
p.  865)  severely  criticises  this  statement 
of  Herodotus,  and  on  very  plausible 


grounds : among  the  many  unjust  criti- 
cisms in  his  treatise,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  exceptions. 

Compare  Diodorus,  xi.  9 ; and  Pau- 
sanias x.  20,  1. 

Of  course  the  Thebans,  taking  part  as 
they  afterwards  did  heartily  with  Xerxes, 
would  have  an  interest  in  representing 
that  their  contingent  had  done  as  little  as 
possible  against  him,  and  may  have  cir- 
culated the  story  that  Leonidas  detained 
them  as  hostages.  The  politics  of  Thebes 
before  the  battle  of  Ihermopyla:  were 
essentially  double-faced  and  equivocal ; 
not  daring  to  take  any  open  part  against 
the  Greeks  before  the  arrival  of  Xerxes. 

The  eighty  Mykenaeans,  like  the  other 
Peloponnesians,  had  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  behind  them  as  a post  which 
presented  good  chances  of  defence. 
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been  before  any  Lacedaemonians  (not  Spartans)  present,  they 
must  have  retired  with  the  other  Peloponnesians.  By  previous 
concert  with  the  guide  Ephialtes,  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack 
upon  them  until  near  noon,  when  the  troops  under  Hydarn£s 
might  soon  be  expected  in  the  rear.  On  this  last  day,  how- 
ever, Leonidas,  knowing  that  all  which  remained  was  to  sell 
the  lives  of  his  detachment  dearly,  did  not  confine  himself  to 
the  defensive,*  but  advanced  into  the  wider  space  outside  of 
the  pass  ; becoming  the  aggressor,  and  driving  before  him  the 
foremost  of  the  Persian  host,  many  of  whom  perished  as  well 
by  the  spears  of  the  Greeks  as  in  the  neighbouring  sea  and 
morass,  and  even  trodden  down  by  their  own  numbers.  It 
required  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  officers,  assisted  by 
threats  and  the  plentiful  use  of  the  whip,  to  force  their  men 
on  to  the  fight.  The  Greeks  fought  with  reckless  bravery 
and  desperation  against  this  superior  host,  until  at  length 
their  spears  were  broken,  and  they  had  no  weapon  left  except 
their  swords.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Leonidas  himself 
was  slain,  and  around  his  body  the  battle  became  fiercer  than 
ever : the  Persians  exhausted  all  their  efforts  to  possess 
themselves  of  it,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Greeks  four  several 
times,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  chiefs,  especially  two 
brothers  of  Xerxes.  Fatigued,  exhausted,  diminished  in  num- 
ber, and  deprived  of  their  most  effective  weapons,  the  little 
band  of  defenders  retired,  with  the  body  of  their  chief,  into 
the  narrow  strait  behind  the  cross  wall,  where  they  sat  alto- 
gether on  a hillock,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  main  Persian 
army  on  one  side,  and  of  the  detachment  of  Hydarnes,  which 
had  now  completed  its  march,  on  the  other.  They  were  thus 
surrounded,  overwhelmed  with  missiles,  and  slain  to  a man  ; 
not  losing  courage  even  to  the  last,  but  defending  themselves 
with  their  remaining  daggers,  with  their  unarmed  hands,  and 
even  with  their  mouths.* 


1 The  story  of  Diodorus  (xi.  10)  that  be  rejected.  Justin  however  (ii.  11), 
Leonidas  made  an  attack  upon  the  I’er-  and  Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign,  p. 
sian  camp  during  the  night,  and  very  866)  follow  it.  The  rhetoric  of  Diodorus 
nearly  penetrated  to  the  regal  tent,  from  is  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the  evi- 
which  Xerxes  was  obliged  to  flee  sud-  dence  in  its  favour.  Plutarch  had 
denly,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  while  written,  or  intended  to  write,  a bio- 
thc  Greeks,  after  having  caused  immense  graphy  of  Leonidas  (Dc  Herodot.  Mai. 
slaughter  in  the  camp,  were  at  length  ibid.)  : but  it  is  not  preserved, 
overpowered  and  slain — is  irreconcile-  I ’ Herodot.  vii.  22$. 
able  with  Herodotus  and  decidedly  to 
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Thus  perished  Leonidas  with  his  heroic  comrades — 300 
Spartans  and  700  Thespians.  Amidst  such  equal  heroism,  it 
, _ , seemed  difficult  to  single  out  any  individual  as  dis- 

among  them  tingutshed : nevertheless  Herodotus  mentions  the 

distinguished  . 

j-^rncx-  Spartan  Di£nekes,  Alpheus  and  Maron — and  the 
toward*  Thespian  Dithyrambus — as  standing  pre-eminent, 
who  did  not  The  reply  ascribed  to  the  first  became  renowned.1 * 

“ The  Persian  host  (he  was  informed)  is  so  prodi- 
gious that  their  arrows  conceal  the  sun.”  “ So  much  the  better 
(he  answered),  we  shall  then  fight  them  in  the  shade.”  Hero- 
dotus had  asked  and  learnt  the  name  of  every  individual 
among  this  memorable  three  hundred.  And  even  six  hundred 
years  afterwards,  Pausanias  could  still  read  the  names  en- 
graved on  a column  at  Sparta.3  One  alone  among  them — 
Aristoddmus — returned  home,  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
combat.  He,  together  with  Eurytus,  another  soldier,  had 
been  absent  from  the  detachment  on  leave,  and  both  were 
lying  at  Alpeni  suffering  from  a severe  complaint  in  the  eyes. 
Eurytus,  apprised  that  the  fatal  hour  of  the  detachment  was 
come,  determined  not  to  survive  it,  asked  for  his  armour,  and 
desired  his  attendant  Helot  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  the 
ranks ; where  he  fell  gallantly  fighting,  while  the  Helot  de- 
parted and  survived.  Aristodemus  did  not  imitate  this  devo- 
tion of  his  sick  comrade  : overpowered  with  physical  suffering, 
he  was  carried  to  Sparta — but  he  returned  only  to  scorn  and 
infamy  among  his  fellow-citizens.3  He  was  denounced  as 


1 Hcrodot  vii.  226. 

* Herodot.  vii.  224.  4irv$6fiijy 
/cal  airayru'V  ruiv  rpiaKoffiuy.  Pausanias, 
iii.  14,  1.  Annual  festivals,  with  a 
panegyrical  oration  and  gymnastic 
matches,  were  still  celebrated  even  in 
his  time  in  honour  of  Leonidas,  jointly 
with  the  regent  Pausanias,  whose  subse- 
quent treason  tarnished  his  laurels  ac- 
quired at  Platrea.  It  is  remarkable,  and 
not  altogether  creditable  to  Spartan 
sentiment,  that  the  two  kings  should 
have  been  made  partners  in  the  same 
public  honours. 

* Herodot.  vii.  299.  ’ApKrrS&rinoy — 
Acnrot^i/x^0>,Ta  AfxpOyyai  — aKy^aatna 
awoyoarriaat  4s  Zirdprriy.  The  commen- 
tators are  hard  upon  Aristodemus  when 
they  translate  these  epithets  “anitno 
dcncientem,  timidum,  pusillanimum,” 


! considering  that  4\enro^vxvorf  is  pre- 
. dicated  by  Thucydides  (iv.  12)  even  re- 
I spccting  the  gallant  Hrasidas.  Hero- 
! dotus  scarcely  intends  to  imply  anything 
I like  pusillanimity,  but  rather  the  effect 
of  extreme  physical  suffering.  It  seems, 
however,  that  there  were  different  stories 
about  the  cause  which  had  kept  Aristo- 
demus out  of  the  battle. 

The  story  of  another  soldier  named 
Pantites,  who  having  been  sent  on  a 
message  by  Leonidas  into  Thessaly,  did 
not  return  in  time  for  the  battle,  and 
was  so  disgraced  w hen  he  w'ent  back  to 
Sparta  that  he  hanged  himself — given 
by  Herodotus  as  a report,  is  very  little 
entitled  to  credit.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Leonidas  would  send  an  envoy  into 
Thessaly,  then  occupied  by  the  Per- 
sians : moreover  the  disgrace  of  Aristo- 
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“the  coward  Aristodtmus  no  one  would  speak  or  communi- 
cate with  him,  or  even  grant  him  a light  for  his  fire.1  After  a 
year  of  such  bitter  disgrace,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  re- 
trieve his  honour  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  where  he  was  slain, 
after  surpassing  all  his  comrades  in  heroic  and  even  reckless 
valour. 

Amidst  the  last  moments  of  this  gallant  band,  we  turn  with 
repugnance  to  the  desertion  and  surrender  of  the 
Thebans.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in  Theban 
the  final  battle,  though  only  to  save  appearances  and 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity:  but  when  the  Spartans 
and  Thespians,  exhausted  and  disarmed,  retreated  to  die  upon 
the  little  hillock  within  the  pass,  the  Thebans  then  separated 
themselves,  approached  the  enemy  with  out-stretched  hands 
and  entreated  quarter.  They  now  loudly  proclaimed  that 
they  were  friends  and  subjects  of  the  Great  King,  and  had 
come  to  Thermopylae  against  their  own  consent ; all  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Thessalians  in  the  Persian  army. 
Though  some  few  were  slain  before  this  proceeding  was 
understood  by  the  Persians,  the  rest  were  admitted  to 
quarter ; not  without  the  signal  disgrace,  however,  of  being 
branded  with  the  regal  mark  as  untrustworthy  slaves — an 
indignity  to  which  their  commander  Leontiades  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  along  with  the  rest.  Such  is  the  narrative 
which  Herodotus  recounts,  without  any  expression  of  mis- 
trust or  even  of  doubt : Plutarch  emphatically  contradicts  it, 
and  even  cites  a Boeotian  author,3  who  affirms  that  Anaxarchus, 


demus  is  particularly  explained  by  Hero- 
dotus by  the  difference  between  his 
conduct  and  that  of  his  comrade  Fury- 
tus  : whereas  Pantiles  stood  alone. 

1 See  the  story  of  the  single  Athenian 
citizen,  who  returned  home  alone,  after 
all  his  comrade*  had  perished  in  an  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  the  island  of 
/Egina.  The  widows  of  the  slain  war- 
riors crowded  round  him,  each  asking 
him  what  had  become  of  her  husband, 
and  finally  put  him  to  death  by  pricking 
with  their  bodkins  (I lerodot.  v.  07). 

In  the  terrible  battle  of  St.  Jacob  on 
the  Birs,  near  Basle  (August  1444)* 
where  1500  Swiss  crossed  the  river  and 
attacked  40,000  French  and  Germans 
under  the  Dauphin  of  France,  against 
strong  remonstrances  from  their  com- 


manders—all  of  them  were  slain,  after 
deeds  of  unrivalled  valour  and  great  loss 
to  the  enemy,  except  sixteen  men,  who 
receded  from  their  countrymen  in  cross- 
ing the  river,  thinking  the  enterprise 
desperate.  These  sixteen  men  on  their 
return  were  treated  with  intolerable 
scorn  and  hardly  escaped  execution 
(Vogclin,  Geschichte  dcr  Schweizer  Kid- 
genossenschaft,  vol.  i.  ch.  5,  p 393). 

* Herodot.  vii.  233;  Plutarch,  Ile- 
rodot.  Malign,  p.  867.  The  Ba*otian 
history  of  Aristophanes,  cited  by  the 
latter,  professed  to  be  founded  in  part 
upon  memorials  arranged  according  to 
the  sequence  of  magistrates  and  generals 
— 4k  t uy  Kara  dpxoyras  virofxyijudruv 
i<rr6pr)tr «. 
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not  Leontiad6s,  was  commander  of  the  Thebans  at  Thermo- 
pylae. Without  calling  in  question  the  equivocal  conduct  and 
surrender  of  this  Theban  detachment,  we  may  reasonably 
dismiss  the  story  of  this  ignominious  branding,  as  an  inven- 
tion of  that  strong  anti-Theban  feeling  which  prevailed  in 
Greece  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes. 

The  wrath  of  that  monarch,  as  he  went  over  the  field  after 
the  close  of  the  action,  vented  itself  upon  the  corpse  of  the 
gallant  Leonidas,  whose  head  he  directed  to  be  cut 
0?S*  off  and  fixed  on  a cross.  But  it  was  not  wrath 
combat-  alone  which  filled  his  mind.  He  was  farther  im- 
to  him  by,c"  pressed  with  involuntary  admiration  of  the  little 
—he  rejects  detachment  which  had  here  opposed  to  him  a re- 
sistance so  unexpected  and  so  nearly  invincible. 
He  now  learnt  to  be  anxious  respecting  the  farther  resistance 
which  remained  behind.  “ Demaratus  (said  he  to  the  exiled 
Spartan  king  at  his  side),  thou  art  a good  man : all  thy  pre- 
dictions have  turned  out  true ; now  tell  me  how  many  Lace- 
dzemonians  are  there  remaining,  and  are  they  all  such  warriors 
as  these  fallen  men?”  “O  king  (replied  Demaratus),  the 
total  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  of  their  towns  is  great ; in 
Sparta  alone  there  are  8000  adult  warriors,  all  equal  to  those 
who  have  here  fought ; and  the  other  Lacedaemonians,  though 
inferior  to  them,  are  yet  excellent  soldiers.”  “Tell  me  (rejoined 
Xerxes)  what  will  be  the  least  difficult  way  of  conquering  such 
men  ? ” Upon  which  Demaratus  advised  him  to  send  a division 
of  his  fleet  to  occupy  the  island  of  Kythdra,  and  from  thence 
to  make  war  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  which  would 
distract  the  attention  of  Sparta,  and  prevent  her  from  co- 
operating in  any  combined  scheme  of  defence  against  his 
land-force.  Unless  this  were  done,  the  entire  force  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus would  be  assembled  to  maintain  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where  the  Persian  king  would  have  far  more 
terrible  battles  to  fight  than  anything  which  he  had  yet 
witnessed.1 

Happily  for  the  safety  of  Greece,  Achremencs  the  brother 
of  Xerxes  interposed  to  dissuade  the  monarch  from  this 
prudent  plan  of  action  ; not  without  aspersions  on  the  temper 
and  motives  of  Demaratus,  who  (he  affirmed)  like  other  Greeks, 

1 Ilerodot.  vii.  235. 
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hated  all  power,  and  envied  all  good  fortune  above  his  own. 
The  fleet  (added  he),  after  the  damage  sustained  by  the  recent 
storm,  would  bear  no  farther  diminution  of  number : and  it 
was  essential  to  keep  the  entire  Persian  force,  on  land  as  well 
as  on  sea,  in  one  undivided  and  cooperating  mass.1 

A few  such  remarks  were  sufficient  to  revive  in  the  monarch 
his  habitual  sentiment  of  confidence  in  overpowering  number. 
Yet  while  rejecting  the  advice  of  Demaratus,  he  emphatically 
repelled  the  imputations  against  the  good  faith  and  sincere 
attachment  of  that  exiled  prince.2 

Meanwhile  the  days  of  battle  at  Thermopylae  had  been  not 
less  actively  employed  by  the  fleets  at  Aphetae  and  Artemisium. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Greek  ships,  having 
abandoned  their  station  at  the  latter  place  and  retired  to 
Chalkis,  were  induced  to  return  by  the  news  that  the  Persian 
fleet  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  recent  storm ; 
and  that  on  returning  to  Artemisium,  the  Grecian  of  the  two 
commanders  felt  renewed  alarm  on  seeing  the  ArtcmUium 

t n • • r t i • . and  Aphetae 

enemy  s fleet,  in  spite  of  the  damage  just  sustained,  — a]irmth 
still  mustering  an  overwhelming  number  at  the  cSn  * 
opposite  station  of  Aphetse.  Such  was  the  effect  nmtoku. 
of  this  spectacle,  and  the  impression  of  their  own  them  to  «»y 
inferiority,  that  they  again  resolved  to  retire,  with-  the  urgent*' 
out  fighting,  leaving  the  strait  open  and  undefended.  1."  the" 
Great  consternation  was  caused  by  the  news  of  their  u ’ 
determination  among  the  inhabitants  of  Eubcea,  who  entreated 
Eurybiad£s  to  maintain  his  position  for  a few  days,  until  they 
could  have  time  to  remove  their  families  and  their  property. 
But  even  such  postponement  was  thought  unsafe  and  was 
refused.  He  was  on  the  point  of  giving  orders  for  retreat, 
when  the  Eubceans  sent  their  envoy  Pelagon  to  Themistoklds 
with  the  offer  of  thirty  talents,  on  condition  that  the  fleet 
should  keep  its  station  and  hazard  an  engagement  in  defence 
of  the  island.  Themistokles  employed  the  money  adroitly 
and  successfully,  giving  five  talents  to  Eurybiades,  with  large 


1 Herodot.  vii.  236. 

3 Herodot.  vii.  237.  “The  citizen 
(Xerxes  is  made  to  observe)  does  indeed 
naturally  envy  another  citizen  more  for- 
tunate than  himself,  and  if  asked  for 
counsel  will  keep  back  what  he  has  best 

VOL.  IV. 


| in  his  mind,  unless  he  be  a man  of  very 
i rare  virtue.  But  a foreign  friend  usually 
sympathises  heartily  with  the  good 
fortune  of  another  foreigner,  and  will 
give  him  the  best  advice  in  his  power 
whenever  he  is  asked." 

O 
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presents  besides  to  the  other  leading  chiefs.  The  most  un- 
manageable among  them  was  the  Corinthian  Adeimantus, — 
who  at  first  threatened  to  depart  with  his  own  squadron 
alone,  if  the  remaining  Greeks  were  mad  enough  to  remain. 
His  alarm  was  silenced,  if  not  tranquilized,  by  a present  of 
three  talents.1 

However  Plutarch  may  be  scandalized  at  such  inglorious 
revelations  preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus  respecting  the 
underhand  agencies  of  this  memorable  struggle,  there  is  no 
reason  to  call  in  question  the  bribery,  here  described.  But 
Themistoklfis  doubtless  was  only  tempted  to  do,  and  enabled 
to  do,  by  means  of  the  Eubcean  money,  that  which  he  would 
have  wished,  and  had  probably  tried,  to  accomplish,  without 
the  money — to  bring  on  a naval  engagement  at  Artemisium. 
It  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Thermopylae, 
and  to  the  general  plan  of  defence,  that  the  Euboean  strait 
should  be  defended  against  the  Persian  fleet ; and  the  Greeks 
could  not  expect  any  more  favourable  position  to  fight  in. 
important  We  may  reasonably  presume  that  Themistoklds,  dis- 
rendcrcd  by  tinguished  not  less  by  daring  than  by  sagacity,  and 
tokiS/'  the  great  originator  of  maritime  energies  in  his 

country,  concurred  unwillingly  in  the  projected  abandonment 
of  Artemisium.  But  his  high  mental  capacity  did  not  exclude 
that  pecuniary  corruption  which  rendered  the  presents  of  the 
Eubceans  both  admissible  and  welcome — yet  still  more  welcome 
to  him  perhaps,  as  they  supplied  means  of  bringing  over  the 
other  opposing  chiefs  and  the  Spartan  admiral.2  It  was  finally 
determined  therefore  to  remain,  and  if  necessary,  to  hazard  an 
engagement  in  the  Euboean  strait ; but  at  any  rate  to  procure 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  a short  interval  to  remove 
their  families.  Had  these  Eubceans  heeded  the  oracles  (says 
Herodotus3)  they  would  have  packed  up  and  removed  long 


1 Plutarch,  Themistoklfs,  c.  7!  He-  obtir \/yoyra,  afar  n JfiKOftltrarro  obSir, 
rodot  viii.  5?  6.  otfr«  wpo*<ratavro,  its  irap€copi4vov  aQi 

1 The  expression  of  Herodotus  is  some-  iro\4fiov * irtpm r4a  8k  tirocfiacurro  a<pl<n 
what  remarkable  : Olrrol  rt  8kj  irAiry^*-  j avroici  t£  wp^y^xara.  BcUtSi  y&p  a>8* 
Tf»  tuponri  (Eurybiadcs,  Adeimantus  4xtl  rovra/y  6 

&C.)  avaTfx«io>4«Voi  foavy  #cal  roiffi  Eu-  Bap&apofavov  orav  £vy bv  etc  aXa  paAArj 

Pottcri  4lt*X&PlVro'  OVV^t  T«  8 Sffuaro-  BvfiXiVOy,  Et^otiff  Av4(fU>  sroAu^xdSac  at  yet*. 
k\4tjs  iKiptyy*,  Ttk  Aoura  Tourotin  8k  ov8i v roiai  fxtai  xjnfO’aftl- 

4x<*v’  vow i 4v  roiffi  t6ti  waptovtrl  t«  ko\  wpo s- 

* Herodot.  viii.  20.  Oi  y kp  Ev&otts  i 8oKifxoi<ri  kclkoIvi,  vapriv  crtpi  cvpi<f>opjj 
wapaxpy<rdn*voi  rby  BglkiSos  xpV^^cu  irpbs  ri  fi4y itrra. 
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before ; for  a text  of  Bakis  gave  them  express  warning : but 
having  neglected  the  sacred  writings  as  unworthy  of  credit, 
they  were  now  severely  punished  for  such  presumption. 

Among  the  Persian  fleet  at  Aphetse,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  prevalent  was  one  of  sanguine  hope  and  con-  Confident 
ndence  in  their  superior  numbers,  forming  a strong  Pcr-.ian  fleet 
contrast  with  the  discouragement  of  the  Greeks  at  demclla 
Artemisium.  Had  they  attacked  the  latter  imme-  uiTnui  ° 
diately,  when  both  fleets  first  saw  each  other  from  nilethi* 
their  opposite  stations,  they  would  have  gained  an  thercaY." 
easy  victory,  for  the  Greek  fleet  would  have  fled,  as  the 
admiral  was  on  the  point  of  ordering,  even  without  an  attack. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Persians,  who  wished  to  cut 
off  every  ship  among  their  enemies  even  from  flight  and 
escape.1 *  Accordingly  they  detached  200  ships  to  circum- 
navigate the  island  of  Euboea,  and  to  sail  up  the  Euboean 
strait  from  the  south,  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks  ; postponing 
their  own  attack  in  front  until  this  squadron  should  be  in 
position  to  intercept  the  retreating  Greeks.  But  though  the 
manoeuvre  was  concealed  by  sending  the  squadron  round 
outside  of  the  island  of  Skiathos,  it  became  known  imme- 
diately among  the  Greeks,  through  a deserter — Skyllias  of 
Skiond.  This  man,  the  best  swimmer  and  diver  of  his  time, 
and  now  engaged  like  other  Thracian  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service,  passed  over  to  Artemisium,  and  communicated  to  the 
Greek  commanders  both  particulars  of  the  late  destructive 
storm,  and  the  despatch  of  the  intercepting  squadron.’ 

It  appears  that  his  communications,  respecting  the  effects 
of  the  storm  and  the  condition  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
somewhat  reassured  the  Greeks,  who  resolved  during 
the  ensuing  night  to  sail  from  their  station  at 
Artemisium  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  de-  * * 
tached  squadron  of  200  ships,  and  who  even  became  bold 
enough,  under  the  inspirations  of  Themistokl6s,  to  go  out 
and  offer  battle  to  the  main  fleet  near  Aphetae.3  Wanting 
to  acquire  some  practical  experience,  which  neither  leaders 
nor  soldiers  as  yet  possessed,  of  the  manner  in  which  Phceni- 


1 Herodot.  viii.  6.  kb)  ifnkkoy  If/ity 

4Kpti(ta9ai  (oi  “EAX^wj).  ISu  8i 
yrvfxp 6poy,ru  <K((yvy  (ntfxruy)  Acryy , wtpi- 

ytyiaSai. 


’ Herodot  viii.  7,  8.  Wonderful 
stories  were  recounted  respecting  the 
prowess  of  Skyllias,  as  a diver. 

* Diodorus,  xi.  12. 
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cians  and  others  in  the  Persian  fleet  handled  and  manoeuvred 
their  ships,  they  waited  till  a late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  when 
little  daylight  remained.1  Their  boldness  in  thus  advancing 
out,  with  inferior  numbers  and  even  inferior  ships,  astonished 
the  Persian  admirals,  and  distressed  the  Ionians  and  other 
subject  Greeks  who  were  serving  them  as  unwilling  auxiliaries. 
To  both  it  seemed  that  the  victory  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which 
was  speedily  brought  forth  to  battle,  and  was  numerous  enough 
to  encompass  the  Greeks,  would  be  certain  as  well  as  complete. 
The  Greek  ships  were  at  first  marshalled  in  a circle,  with  their 
sterns  in  the  interior,  and  presenting  their  prows  in  front,  at 
all  points  of  the  circumference.*  In  this  position,  compressed 
into  a narrow  space,  they  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  attack  of 
the  enemy,  who  formed  a larger  circle  around  them  : but  on  a 
second  signal  given,  their  ships  assumed  the  aggressive,  rowed 
out  from  the  inner  circle  in  direct  impact  against  the  hostile 
ships  around,  and  took  or  disabled  no  less  than  thirty  of 
them : in  one  of  which  Philaon,  brother  of  Gorgus  despot 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  made  prisoner.  Such  unexpected 
forwardness  at  first  disconcerted  the  Persians,  who  however 
rallied  and  inflicted  considerable  damage  and  loss  on  the 
Greeks.  But  the  near  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to 
the  combat,  and  each  fleet  retired  to  its  former  station  ; the 
Persians  to  Aphetae,  the  Greeks  to  Artemisium.3 

The  result  of  this  first  day’s  combat,  though  indecisive  in 
Second  itself,  surprised  both  parties,  and  did  much  to  exalt 
iw£id  the  confidence  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  events  of 
thTfSdM  the  ensuing  night  did  yet  more.  Another  tremen- 
ruin'to'the  dous  storm  was  sent  by  the  gods  to  aid  them. 
K^mund*  Though  it  was  the  middle  of  summer  — a season 
Euboa.  when  rain  rarely  falls  in  the  climate  of  Greece — the 
most  violent  wind,  rain,  and  thunder  prevailed  during  the 
whole  night,  blowing  right  on  shore  against  the  Persians  at 
Aphetae,  and  thus  but  little  troublesome  to  the  Greeks  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  strait.  The  seamen  of  the  Persian  fleet, 


1 Herodot.  viii.  9.  6if/(rjy  yivo-  Athenian  fleet  under  Phorraio  and  the 

fUniw  rtfs  butpys  <pu\d(avT*$,  ainol  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  where  the  ships  of 

rrw\a>or  M rov s /3 ap&dpovs,  airtvtipay  the  latter  are  marshalled  in  this  same 
avrutv  roiitaaarBai  f&ou\6fi*yoi  rijs  r#  array. 

ndxV*  toG  8 Herodot.  viii.  II.  »oAA&r  irapd 

2 Compare  the  description  in  Thucyd.  &6$av  dywvurdu*vo» — ir*oa\K*us  dywvi{o- 
ii.  84,  of  the  naval  battle  between  the  fitvovx,  &c. 
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scarcely  recovered  from  the  former  storm  at  S£*pias  Aktd, 
were  almost  driven  to  despair  by  this  repetition  of  the  same 
peril ; the  more  so  when  they  found  the  prows  of  their  ships 
surrounded,  and  the  play  of  their  oars  impeded,  by  the  dead 
bodies  and  the  spars  from  the  recent  battle,  which  the  current 
drove  towards  their  shore.  If  this  storm  was  injurious  to  the 
main  fleet  at  Aphetre,  it  proved  the  entire  ruin  of  the  squadron 
detached  to  circumnavigate  Euboea,  who,  overtaken  by  it  near 
the  dangerous  eastern  coast  of  that  island  (called  the  Hollows 
of  Euboea),  were  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  wrecked.  The 
news  of  this  second  conspiracy  of  the  elements,  or  intervention 
of  the  gods,  against  the  schemes  of  the  invaders,  was  highly 
encouraging  to  the  Greeks  ; and  the  seasonable  arrival  of 
fifty-three  fresh  Athenian  ships,  who  reinforced  them  the 
next  day,  raised  them  to  a still  higher  pitch  of  confidence. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  sailed  out  against  the 
Persian  fleet  at  Apheta:,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  some 
Kilikian  ships  even  at  their  moorings ; the  fleet  having  been 
too  much  damaged  by  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  to 
come  out  and  fight.1 

But  the  Persian  admirals  were  not  of  a temper  to  endure 
such  insults — still  less  to  let  their  master  hear  of  Renewed 
them.  About  noon  on  the  ensuing  day,  they  sailed  oiTAnc 
with  their  entire  fleet  near  to  the  Greek  station  at  indecisive— 
Artemisium,  and  formed  themselves  into  a half-  Greek  fleet 
moon  ; while  the  Greeks  kept  near  to  the  shore,  so  mrcu.  “ 
that  they  could  not  be  surrounded,  nor  could  the  Persians 
bring  their  entire  fleet  into  action  ; the  ships  running  foul  of 
each  other,  and  not  finding  space  to  attack.  The  battle  raged 
fiercely  all  day,  and  with  great  loss  and  damage  on  both  sides : 
the  Egyptians  bore  off  the  palm  of  valour  among  the  Per- 
sians, the  Athenians  among  the  Greeks.  Though  the  positive 
loss  sustained  by  the  Persians  was  by  far  the  greater,  and 
though  the  Greeks  being  near  their  own  shore,  became  masters 
of  the  dead  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  disabled  ships  and  floating 
fragments — still  they  were  themselves  hurt  and  crippled  in 
greater  proportion  with  reference  to  their  inferior  total : and 
the  Athenian  vessels  especially,  foremost  in  the  preceding 
combat,  found  one  half  of  their  number  out  of  condition  to 


1 Hcrodot.  viii.  12,  13,  14  ; Diodor.  xi.  12. 
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renew  it.1  The  Egyptians  alone  had  captured  five  Grecian 
ships  with  their  entire  crews. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Greek  leaders — and  Themi- 
stokles, as  it  seems,  among  them — determined  that  they  could 
no  longer  venture  to  hold  the  position  of  Artemisium,  but 
must  withdraw  the  naval  force  farther  into  Greece  :2  though 
this  was  in  fact  a surrender  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
though  the  removal  which  the  Eubceans  were  hastening  was 
still  unfinished.  These  unfortunate  men  were  forced  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  promise  of  Themistokles  to  give  them  convoy 
for  their  boats  and  their  persons  ; abandoning  their  sheep  and 
cattle  for  the  consumption  of  the  fleet,  as  better  than  leaving 
them  to  become  booty  for  the  enemy.  While  the  Greeks  were 
thus  employed  in  organising  their  retreat,  they  received 
They  retreat  news  which  rendered  retreat  doubly  necessary.  The 
onhraiinK1*  Athenian  Abrdnychus,  stationed  with  his  ship  near 
alterat'*"  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  keep  up  communication 
-hth™°gJ to  between  the  army  and  fleet,  brought  the  disastrous 
Saiamis.  intelligence  that  Xerxes  was  already  master  of  the 
pass,  and  that  the  division  of  Leonidas  was  either  destroyed 
or  in  flight.  Upon  this  the  fleet  abandoned  Artemisium 
forthwith,  and  sailed  up  the  Euboean  strait ; the  Corinthian 
ships  in  the  van,  the  Athenians  bringing  up  the  rear.  Themi- 
stokles, conducting  the  latter,  staid  long  enough  at  the  various 
watering-stations  and  landing-places  to  inscribe,  on  some 
neighbouring  stones,  invitations  to  the  Ionian  contingents 
serving  under  Xerxes  ; whereby  the  latter  were  conjured 
not  to  serve  against  their  fathers,  but  to  desert,  if  possible 
— or  at  least,  to  fight  as  little  and  as  backwardly  as  they 
could.  Themistokles  hoped  by  this  stratagem  perhaps  to 
detach  some  of  the  Ionians  from  the  Persian  side,  or  at  any 
rate,  to  render  them  objects  of  mistrust,  and  thus  to  diminish 
their  efficiency.3  With  no  longer  delay  than  was  requisite 
for  such  inscriptions,  he  followed  the  remaining  fleet,  which 
sailed  round  the  coast  of  Attica,  not  stopping  until  it  reached 
the  island  of  Saiamis. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  was  speedily  con- 


1 Herodot.  viii.  17,  18. 

• Herodot.  viii.  18.  5^tj auhv  8 Jj  10 ovKtvor  taw  Vi  r i)r  'EAAdJa. 
1 llcrodot.  viii.  19,  21,  22  ; I’lularch,  Themistokles,  c.  9. 
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veyed  by  a citizen  of  Hist  tea  to  the  Persians  at  Aphetse,  who 
at  first  disbelieved  it,  and  detained  the  messenger  until  they 
had  sent  to  ascertain  the  fact.  On  the  next  day,  their  Advanw  af 
fleet  passed  across  to  the  north  of  Euboea,  and  became 
master  of  Hist  tea  and  the  neighbouring  territory ; 
from  whence  many  of  them,  by  permission  and  even 
invitation  of  Xerxes,  crossed  over  to  Thermopylae  to 
survey  the  field  of  battle  and  the  dead.  Respecting 
the  number  of  the  dead,  Xerxes  is  asserted  to  have  pyU:- 
deliberately  imposed  upon  the  spectators:  he  buried  all  his 
own  dead,  except  1000  whose  bodies  were  left  out — while  the 
total  number  of  Greeks  who  had  perished  at  Thermopylae, 
4000  in  number,  were  all  left  exposed,  and  in  one  heap,  so  as 
to  create  an  impression  that  their  loss  had  been  much  more 
severe  than  their  own.  Moreover  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
Helots  were  included  in  the  heap,  all  of  them  passing  for 
Spartans  or  Thespians  in  the  estimation  of  the  spectators. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  however,  that  this  trick,  gross 
and  public  as  it  must  have  been,  really  deceived  very  few.1 * 
According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  20,000  men  were 
slain  on  the  side  of  the  Persians — no  unreasonable  estimate, 
if  we  consider  that  they  wore  little  defensive  armour,  and  that 
they  were  three  days  fighting.  The  number  of  Grecian  dead 
bodies  is  stated  by  the  same  historian  as  4000 : if  NumUn  o( 
this  be  correct,  it  must  include  a considerable  propor- 
tion  of  Helots,  since  there  were  no  hoplites  present 
on  the  last  day  except  the  300  Spartans,  the  700  in*<:r’P*io“- 
Thespians,  and  the  400  Thebans.  Some  hoplites  were  of 
course  slain  in  the  first  two  days’  battles,  though  apparently 
not  many.  The  number  who  originally  came  to  the  defence 
of  the  pass  seems  to  have  been  about  7000 : 3 but  the  epigram 
composed  shortly  afterwards  and  inscribed  on  the  spot  by 
order  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  transmitted  to  posterity 
the  formal  boast  that  4000  warriors  “ from  Peloponnesus  had 


1 Herodot.  viii.  24,  25.  oe  #*4*’ 
ov8'  ikirBart  roil  JiaSfSrjKiirai  Hr 
ravra  rrtf  1 robs  rtKpobs  roil 

imbrov'  koI  ybp  S))  k al  ytkoiov  y,  &c. 

1 About  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks 
at  Thermopylae,  compare  Herodot.  vii. 
202  ; Diodorus,  xi.  4 ; Pausanias,  x.  20, 
1 ; and  Manso's  Sparta,  vol.  ii.  p.  308 ; 


Beylage  24th. 

Isokrates  talks  about  1000  Spartans, 
with  a few  allies,  Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p. 
59.  He  mentions  also  only  sixty  Athe- 
nian ships  of  war  at  Artemisium  ; in 
fact  his  numerical  statements  deserve 
little  attention. 
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here  fought  with  300  myriads  or  3,000,000  of  enemies.”  * 
Respecting  this  alleged  Persian  total,  some  remarks  have 
already  been  made : the  statement  of  4000  warriors  from 
Peloponnesus,  must  indicate  all  those  who  originally  marched 
out  of  that  peninsula  under  Leonidas.  Yet  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  when  they  furnished  words  to  record  this  memorable 
exploit,  ought  not  to  have  immortalized  the  Peloponnesians 
apart  from  their  extra-Peloponnesian  comrades,  of  merit  fully 
equal ; especially  the  Thespians,  who  exhibited  the  same 
heroic  self-devotion  as  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans,  without 
having  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  same  elaborate  and  iron 
discipline.  While  this  inscription  was  intended  as  a general 
commemoration  of  the  exploit,  there  was  another  near  it,  alike 
simple  and  impressive,  destined  for  the  Spartan  dead  sepa- 
rately : “ Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here, 
in  obedience  to  their  orders.”  On  the  hillock  within  the  pass, 
where  this  devoted  band  received  their  death-wounds, 
epigram  of  a monument  was  erected,  with  a marble  lion  in  honour 
of  Leonidas ; decorated  apparently  with  an  epigram 
by  the  poet  Simonid&s.  That  distinguished  genius  composed 
at  least  one  ode,  of  which  nothing  but  a splendid  fragment 
now  remains,  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  Thermopylae  : besides 
several  epigrams,  one  of  which  was  consecrated  to  the  prophet 
Megistias,  “ who,  though  well  aware  of  the  fate  coming  upon, 
him,  would  not  desert  the  Spartan  chiefs.” 


1 Herodot.  vii.  228. 
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CHAPTER  X L I. 

BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS.— RETREAT  OF  XERXES. 

T HE  sentiment,  alike  durable  and  unanimous;  with  which  the 
Greeks  of  after-times  looked  back  on  the  battle  of  SurpriK  and 
Thermopylae,  and  which  they  have  communicated  to 
all  subsequent  readers,  was  that  of  just  admiration 
for  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  Leonidas  and  his 
band.  But  among  the  contemporary  Greeks  that  pyi“- 
sentiment,  though  doubtless  sincerely  felt,  was  by  no  means 
predominant  It  was  overpowered  by  the  more  pressing 
emotions  of  disappointment  and  terror.  So  confident  were 
the  Spartans  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  defensibility  of  Ther- 
mopylae and  Artemisium,  that  when  the  news  of  the  disaster 
reached  them,  not  a single  soldier  had  yet  been  put  in  motion  ; 
the  season  of  the  festival-games  had  passed,  but  no  active 
step  had  yet  been  taken.1 *  Meanwhile  the  invading  force, 
army  and  fleet,  was  in  its  progress  towards  Attica  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, without  the  least  preparations — and  what  was  still 
worse,  without  any  combined  and  concerted  plan — for  defend- 
ing the  heart  of  Greece.  The  loss  sustained  by  Xerxes  at 
Thermopylae,  insignificant  in  proportion  to  his  vast  total,  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  fresh  Grecian  auxiliaries  which 
he  now  acquired.  Not  merely  the  Malians,  Lokrians  and 
Dorians,  but  also  the  great  mass  of  the  Boeotians,  with  their 
chief  town  Thebes,  all  except  Thespiae  and  Plataea,  now  joined 
him.1  Demaratus,  his  Spartan  companion,  moved  forward  to 
Thebes  to  renew  an  ancient  tie  of  hospitality  w'ith  the  Theban 
oligarchical  leader  Attaginus,  while  small  garrisons  were  sent 
by  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  most  of  the  Boeotian  towns,3  as 


1 Herodot.  viii.  40,  71,  73. 

1 Herodot.  viii.  66.  Diodorus  calls 

the  battle  of  Thermopylae  a Kadmiian 
victory  for  Xerxes,  which  is  true  only  in 
the  letter,  but  not  in  the  spirit ; he 
doubtless  lost  a greater  number  of  men 
in  the  pass  than  the  Greeks,  but  the 


advantage  which  he  gained  was  prodi- 
ious  (Diodor.  xi.  12)  ; and  Diodorus 
imsclf  sets  forth  the  terror  of  the  Greeks 
after  the  event  (xi.  13-15). 

: * Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignit.  p. 

' 864  ; Herodot.  viii.  34. 
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well  to  protect  them  from  plunder  as  to  ensure  their  fidelity. 
The  Thespians  on  the  other  hand  abandoned  their  city  and 
fled  into  Peloponnesus  ; while  the  Platarans,  who  had  been 
serving  aboard  the  Athenian  ships  at  Artemisium,1  were  dis- 
embarked at  Chalkis  as  the  fleet  retreated,  for  the  purpose  of 
marching  by  land  to  their  city  and  removing  their  families. 
It  was  not  only  the  land  force  of  Xerxes  which  had  been  thus 
strengthened.  His  fleet  also  had  received  some  accessions 
from  Karystus  in  Euboea,  and  from  several  of  the  Cyclades — 
so  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  storm  at  S£pias  and  the 
fights  at  Artemisium,  if  not  wholly  made  up,  were  at  least  in 
part  repaired,  while  the  fleet  remained  still  prodigiously 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Greeks.3 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  near  fifty  years 
No  ulterior  after  these  events,  the  Corinthian  envoys  reminded 
Feoce°formod  Sparta  that  she  had  allowed  Xerxes  time  to  arrive 
MritbnTo  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth  at  the  threshold  of 
opabk’of  Peloponnesus,  before  she  took  any  adequate  precau- 
trn  tions  against  him : a reproach  true  almost  to  the 
riansFcrowd  letter.3  It  was  only  when  roused  and  terrified  by 
Ih/T'thmm  the  news  of  the  death  of  Leonidas,  that  the  Laceda:- 
of  Corimh.  monians  and  the  other  Peloponnesians  began  to  put 
forth  their  full  strength.  But  it  was  then  too  late  to  perform 
the  promise  made  to  Athens  of  taking  up  a position  in  Bceotia 
so  as  to  protect  Attica.  To  defend  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
was  all  that  they  now  thought  of,  and  seemingly  all  that  was 
now  open  to  them.  Thither  they  rushed  with  all  their  available 
population  under  the  conduct  of  Kleombrotus  king  of  Sparta 
(brother  of  Leonidas),  and  began  to  draw  fortifications  across 
it,  as  well  as  to  break  up  the  Skironian  road  from  Mcgara  to 
Corinth,  with  every  mark  of  anxious  energy.  The  Lace- 
diemonians,  Arcadians,  Elcians,  Corinthians,  Sikyonians,  Epi- 
daurians,  Phliasians,  Troezenians,  and  Hermionians,  were  all 
present  here  in  full  numbers ; many  myriads  of  men  (bodies 
of  10,000  each)  working  and  bringing  materials  night  and  day.4 
As  a defence  to  themselves  against  attack  by  land,  this  was 
an  excellent  position  : they  considered  it  as  their  last  chance,* 


1 Hcrodot.  viii.  44,  50.  4wl  U*\or6yyrtiroy  iMivra,  vp\y  ri  Trap 

1 Hcrodot.  viii.  66.  ip.wv  a{lu>s  vpoawayrrjtrai. 

9 Thucyd.  i.  69.  T 6y  r#  yap  MtjSo*'  4 Herodot.  viii.  71.  ffvvboapLiyrttt  4k 
ai/rol  lapty  iirb  iripdruv  yrfs  wp6rtpoy  ra>y  KoWwy.  * Herodot.  viii.  74* 
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abandoning  all  hope  of  successful  resistance  at  sea.  But  they 
forgot  that  a fortified  isthmus  was  no  protection  even  to  them- 
selves against  the  navy  of  Xerxes,1  while  it  professedly  threw 
out  not  only  Attica,  but  also  Megara  and  Aigina.  And  thus 
arose  a new  peril  to  Greece  from  the  loss  of  Thermopylie : 
no  other  position  could  be  found  which,  like  that  memorable 
strait,  comprehended  and  protected  at  once  all  the  separate 
cities.  The  disunion  thus  produced  brought  them  within  a 
hair’s  breadth  of  ruin. 

If  the  causes  of  alarm  were  great  for  the  Peloponnesians, 
yet  more  desperate  did  the  position  of  the  Athenians 
appear.  Expecting,  according  to  agreement,  that  situation  of 
there  would  be  a Peloponnesian  army  in  Bceotia  nians — no 

. . _ . . measures  yet 

ready  to  sustain  Leonidas,  or  at  any  rate  to  co-ope-  taken  to  re- 
rate in  the  defence  of  Attica,  they  had  taken  no  famine. 'rom 
measures  to  remove  their  families  or  property.  But 
they  saw  with  indignant  disappointment  as  well  as  dismay, 
on  retreating  from  Artemisium,  that  the  conqueror  was  in  full 
march  from  Thermopyl®,  that  the  road  to  Attica  was  open  to 
him,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  absorbed  exclusively 
in  the  defence  of  their  own  isthmus  and  their  own  separate 
existence.2  The  fleet  from  Artemisium  had  been  directed  to 
muster  at  the  harbour  of  Troezen,  there  to  await  such  rein- 
forcements as  could  be  got  together:  but  the  Athenians 
entreated  Eurybiadds  to  halt  at  Salamis,  so  as  to  allow  them 
a short  time  for  consultation  in  the  critical  state  of  their  affairs, 
and  to  aid  them  in  the  transport  of  their  families.  While 
Eurybiades  was  thus  staying  at  Salamis,  several  new  ships 
which  had  reached  Troezen  came  over  to  join  him  ; and  in 


1 Herodot,  vii.  139. 

* Plutarch,  Themistoklcs,  c.  9.  &na 

n'tv  opy+i  TTjt  jrpo&offlas  tlx € T°b*  'AOy- 
vaious,  &fia  54  ZvaOv^ia  *cd  Kar^Otia 
ptpoywpiyovs. 

Herodot.  viii.  40.  HokJovtcs  y dp 
*vpii<r(iy  n*\(nrovtn)(rlovf  var&rift*)  iy  rp 
B oiorrip  {nroKarrjp.fyovs  rbv  &dp&apoy, 
rosy  ptv  tupoy  ovfcy  45r,  oi  54  iwvyffd- 
ydvro  rby  *1  ad  fib  y atnovs  rtix^ovras  is 
rXjy  TUXowtfyyijtroy,  w*  pi  w\t  Itrrov  54 
voioufiiyovs  wtpitiycu,  KaX  rabrpy  Igocras 
iy  <pu\a*i],  rd  re  &\\a  imiytu. 

Thucyd.  i.  74.  8r«  yovy  $ptv  (wc 

Athenians)  It*  ob  iraptyivtaOf 

(Spartans). 


Both  Lysias  (Oratio  Funebr.  c.  8)  and 
Isokrates  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
Athenians,  in  spite  of  being  thus  be- 
trayed, never  thought  of  making  sepa- 
: rate  terms  for  themselves  with  Xerxes 
( Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  60).  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Xerxes  would 
have  granted  them  separate  terms : his 
! particular  vengeance  was  directed 
against  them.  Isokrates  has  confounded 
in  his  mind  the  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians when  they  refused  the  offers  of 
Mardonius  in  the  year  following  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  with  their  conduct 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis  against 
Xerxes. 
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this  way  Salamis  became  for  a time  the  naval  station  of  the 
Greeks,  without  any  deliberate  intention  beforehand.1 

Meanwhile  Themistokles  and  the  Athenian  seamen  landed 
^ A h at  Phal£rum,  and  made  their  mournful  entry  into 
ninn^ahan-  Athens.  Gloomy  as  the  prospect  appeared,  there  was 
removing  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion,3  and  still  less 
and  property  roo in  for  delay.  The  authorities  and  the  public 
/Egina,  ’ assembly  at  once  issued  a proclamation,  enjoining 
Troaen,  &c.  eyery  Athenian  to  remove  his  family  out  of  the 
country  in  the  best  way  he  could.  We  may  conceive  the 
state  of  tumult  and  terror  which  followed  on  this  unexpected 
proclamation,  when  we  reflect  that  it  had  to  be  circulated  and 
acted  upon  throughout  all  Attica,  from  Sunium  to  Ordpus, 
within  the  narrow  space  of  less  than  six  days ; for  no  longer 
interval  elapsed  before  Xerxes  actually  arrived  at  Athens, 
where  indeed  he  might  have  arrived  even  sooner.3  The  whole 
Grecian  fleet  was  doubtless  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
helpless  exiles ; mostly  to  Troezen,  where  a kind  reception 
and  generous  support  were  provided  for  them  (the  Trcezenian 
population  being  seemingly  semi-ionic,  and  having  ancient 
relations  of  religion  as  well  as  of  traffic  with  Athens) — but  in 
part  also  to  /Egina  : there  were  however  many  who  could  not 
or  would  not  go  farther  than  Salamis.  Themistoklds  im- 
pressed upon  the  sufferers  that  they  were  only  obeying  the 
oracle,  which  had  directed  them  to  abandon  the  city  and  to 
take  refuge  behind  the  wooden  walls ; and  either  his  policy, 
or  the  mental  depression  of  the  time,  gave  circulation  to  other 
stories,  intimating  that  even  the  divine  inmates  of  the  acro- 
polis were  for  a while  deserting  it.  In  the  ancient  temple  of 
Athcn£  Polias  on  that  rock,  there  dwelt,  or  was  believed  to 
dwell,  as  guardian  to  the  sanctuary  and  familiar  attendant 
of  the  goddess,  a sacred  serpent,  for  whose  nourishment  a 
honey-cake  was  placed  once  in  the  month.  The  honey-cake 
had  been  hitherto  regularly  consumed ; but  at  this  fatal 
moment  the  priestess  announced  that  it  remained  untouched : 
the  sacred  guardian  had  thus  set  the  example  of  quitting  the 
acropolis,  and  it  behoved  the  citizens  to  follow  the  example, 

1 Herodot.  viii.  40-42.  i up  and  carrying  away  of  furniture, 

3 l’lato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  699.  alluded  to  by  Thucydides,  i.  18 — Siaraij- 

* Herodot.  viii.  66,  67.  There  was  8<W«r  iiiKmtv  rij v wo\tv  kcU  a v a- 
therefore  but  little  time  for  the  breaking  <7«<va<rd^<roi,  &c. 
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confiding  in  the  goddess  herself  for  future  return  and  resti- 
tution. 

The  migration  of  so  many  ancient  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  a scene  of  tears  and  misery  inferior  ^ 
only  to  that  which  would  have  ensued  on  the  actual  hurry  and 
capture  of  the  city.1  Some  few  individuals,  too  poor  the«ni- 
to  hope  for  maintenance,  or  too  old  to  care  for  life, 
elsewhere — confiding  moreover  in  their  own  interpretation  1 
of  the  wooden-wall  which  the  Pythian  priestess  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  inexpugnable — shut  themselves  up  in  the 
acropolis  along  with  the  administrators  of  the  temple,  ob- 
structing the  entrance  or  western  front  with  wooden  doors 
and  palisades.3  When  we  read  how  great  were  the  sufferings, 
of  the  population  of  Attica  near  half  a century  afterwards, 
compressed  for  refuge  within  the  spacious  fortifications  of 
Athens  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,4  we 
may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  incalculably  greater  misery 
which  overwhelmed  an  emigrant  population,  hurrying,  they 


1 Herodot.  viii.  41  : Plutarch,  The- 
mistokles,  c.  x. 

In  the  years  1821  and  1822,  during 
the  struggle  which  preceded  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece,  the  Athenians  were 
forced  to  leave  their  country  and  seek 
refuge  in  Salamis  three  several  times. 
These  incidents  are  sketched  in  a manner 
alike  interesting  and  instructive  by  Dr. 
Waddington,  in  his  visit  to  Greece 
(London,  1825),  Letters  vi.  viii.  x.  He 
states,  p.  92,  “Three  times  have  the 
Athenians  emigrated  in  a body,  and 
sought  refuge  from  the  sabre  among  the 
houseless  rocks  of  Salamis.  U pen  these 
occasions,  I am  assured,  that  many 
have  dwelt  in  caverns,  and  many  in 
miserable  huts,  constructed  on  the 
mountain  side  by  their  own  feeble 
hands.  Many  have  perished  too  from 
exposure  to  an  intemperate  climate ; 
many  from  diseases  contracted  through 
the  loathsomeness  of  their  habitations  ; 
many  from  hunger  and  misery.  On  the 
retreat  of  the  Turks,  the  survivors 
returned  to  their  country.  But  to  what 
a country  did  they  return?  To  a land 
of  desolation  and  famine  ; and  in  fact,  on 
the  first  re-occupation  of  Athens,  after 
the  departure  of  Omcr  Brioni,  several 
persons  are  known  to  have  subsisted  for 
some  time  on  grass,  till  a supply  of 
corn  reached  the  Piraeus  from  Syra  and 


Hydra.” 

A century  and  a half  ago,  also,  in 
the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Vene- 
tians, the  population  of  Attica  was 
forced  to  emigrate  to  Salamis,  .Egina, 
and  Corinth.  M.  Buchon  observes, 
“Les  troupes  Albanaises,  envoyees  en 
1688  par  les  Turcs  (in  the  war  against 
the  Venetians)  se  jeterent  sur  l'Attique, 
mettant  tout  a feu  ct  k sang.  En  1688, 
les  chroniques  d’Athenes  racontent  que 
ses  malheureux  habitants  furent  obliges 
de  se  refugier  k Salamine,  k Egine,  et  k 
Corinthe,  et  que  ce  ne  fut  qu'aprks  trois 
ans  qu’ils  purent  rentrer  en  partie  dans 
leur  ville  et  dans  leurs  champs.  Beau- 
coup  de  villages  de  l’Attique  sont 
encore  habitus  par  les  descendans  de  ces 
demiers  envahisseurs,  et  avant  la  der- 
nikre  revolution,  on  n’y  parloit  que  la 
langue  albanaise ; mais  leur  physionomie 
differe  autant  que  leur  langue  de  la 
physionomie  de  la  race  Grecque.” 
(Buchon,  la  Grece  Contincntale  et  la 
Moree.  Paris,  1843,  ch.  ii.  p.  82.) 

' Pausanias  seems  to  consider  these 
poor  men  somewhat  presumptuous  for 
pretending  to  understand  the  oracle 
better  than  Themistokl£s— 'AStiralwr 
rolr  r\tov  ri  it  rbr  XPWpby  1)  8«M,,rT0" 
xAfir  flbtyai  potii{ovras  (i.  18,  2). 

* Herodot.  viii.  50. 

4 Thucyd.  ii.  16,  17. 
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knew  not  whither,  to  escape  the  long  arm  of  Xerxes.  Little 
chance  did  there  seem  that  they  would  ever  revisit  their 
homes  except  as  his  slaves. 

In  the  midst  of  circumstances  thus  calamitous  and  threaten- 
{ ing,  neither  the  warriors  nor  the  leaders  of  Athens 
thc'-ui.c-  lost  their  energy : arm  as  well  as  mind  was  strung 
unanimity  of  to  the  loftiest  pitch  of  human  resolution.  Political 
—Thom”'  dissensions  were  suspended  ; Themistokl&s  proposed 
^c,\r  to  the  people  a decree,,  and  obtained  their  sanction, 
oT*a rl'st tides  inviting  home  all  who  were  under  sentence  of 
fmm  otic.  temp0rary  banishment : moreover  he  not  only  in- 
cluded, but  even  specially  designated  among  them,  his  own 
great  opponent  Aristeid£s,  now  in  the  third  year  of  ostracism. 
Xanthippus  the  accuser,  and  Kimon  the  son,  of  Miltiades. 
were  partners  in  the  same  emigration.  The  latter,  enrolled 
by  his  scale  of  fortune  among  the  horsemen  of  the  state,  was 
seen  with  his  companions  cheerfully  marching  through  the 
Kerameikus  to  dedicate  their  bridles  in  the  acropolis,  and  to 
bring  away  in  exchange  some  of  the  sacred  arms  there 
suspended,  thus  setting  an  example  of  ready  service  on 
shipboard,  instead  of  on  horseback.1 *  It  was  absolutely 
essential  to  obtain  supplies  of  money,  partly  for  the  aid  of 
the  poorer  exiles,  but  still  more  for  the  equipment  of  the 
fleet : yet  there  were  no  funds  in  the  public  treasury.  But 
the  senate  of  Areiopagus,  then  composed  in  large  proportion 
of  men  from  the  wealthier  classes,  put  forth  all  its  public 
authority  as  well  as  its  private  contributions  and  example  to 
others,*  and  thus  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of  eight 
drachms  for  every  soldier  serving. 

This  timely  help  was  indeed  partly  obtained  by  the  in- 
exhaustible resource  of  Themistokles,  who,  in  the  hurry  of 
embarkation,  either  discovered  or  pretended  that  the  Gorgon’s 
head  from  the  statue  of  Athfind  was  lost,  and  directing  upon 
this  ground  every  man’s  baggage  to  be  searched,  rendered 
any  treasures,  which  private  citizens  might  be  carrying  away, 
available  to  the  public  service.3  By  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  these  few  important  days  were  made  to  suffice  for 


1 Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  to,  II  ; 

and  Kimon,  c.  5. 

7 Whether  this  be  the  incident  which 


Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  3,  5)  had  in  his 
mind,  we  cannot  determine. 

* Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  x. 
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removing  the  whole  population  of  Attica — those  of  military- 
competence  to  the  fleet  at  Salamis, — the  rest  to  some  place 
of  refuge, — together  with  as  much  property  as  the  case 
admitted.  So  complete  was  the  desertion  of  the  country  that 
the  host  of  Xerxes,  when  it  became  master,  could  not  seize 
and  carry  off  more  than  five  hundred  prisoners.1  Moreover 
the  fleet  itself,  which  had  been  brought  home  from  Artemi- 
sium  partially  disabled,  was  quickly  repaired,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  Persian  fleet  arrived,  it  was  again  in  something  like 
fighting  condition. 

The  combined  fleet  which  had  now  got  together  at  Salamis 
consisted  of  366  ships — a force  greater  than  at  Numbe„ 
Artemisium.  Of  these,  no  less  than  200  were  Athe- 
nian ; twenty  among  which,  however,  were  lent  to  Greek"fl^« 
the  Chalkidians  and  manned  by  them.  Forty  »' SaUmU- 
Corinthian  ships,  thirty  Aiginetan,  twenty  Megarian,  sixteen 
Lacedaemonian,  fifteen  Sikyonian,  ten  Epidaurian,  seven  from 
Ambrakia  and  as  many  from  Eretria,  five  from  Troezen, 
three  from  Hermiond,  and  the  same  number  from  Leukas ; 
two  from  Keos,  two  from  Styra,  and  one  from  Kythnos  ; 
four  from  Naxos,  despatched  as  a contingent  to  the  Persian 
fleet,  but  brought  by  the  choice  of  their  captains  and  seamen 
to  Salamis ; — all  these  triremes,  together  with  a small 
squadron  of  the  inferior  vessels  called  pentekonters,  made  up 
the  total.  From  the  great  Grecian  cities  in  Italy  there 
appeared  only  one  trireme,  a volunteer,  equipped  and  com- 
manded by  an  eminent  citizen  named  Phayllus,  thrice  victor 
at  the  Pythian  games.*  The  entire  fleet  was  thus  a trifle 
larger  than  the  combined  force  (358  ships)  collected  by  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  at  Ladd,  fifteen  years  earlier,  during  the  Ionic 
revolt  We  may  doubt  however  whether  this  total,  borrowed 
from  Herodotus,  be  not  larger  than  that  which  actually 
fought  a little  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  which 
zEschylus  gives  decidedly  as  consisting  of  300  sail,  in  addition 
to  ten  prime  and  chosen  ships.  That  great  poet,  himself  one 
of  the  combatants,  and  speaking  in  a drama  represented  only 
seven  years  after  the  battle,  is  better  authority  on  the  point 
even  than  Herodotus.3 

1 Herodot.  ix.  99. 

1 Herodot.  viii.  43-48. 

1 Aeschylus,  Persas,  347 ; Herodot. 


vui.  48  ; vt.  9 ; Pausanias,  u 14,  4.  The 
total  which  Herodotus  announces  is 
378 ; but  the  items  which  he  gives 
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Hardly  was  the  fleet  mustered  at  Salamis,  and  the  Athe- 
Xmcs  nian  population  removed,  when  Xerxes  and  his  host 
AtChcn's"nd  overran  the  deserted  country ; his  fleet  occupying 
Persian"flcct  the  roadstead  of  PhalCrum  with  the  coast  adjoining. 
mld"f'he  His  land  force  had  been  put  in  motion  under  the 
Phaifimm.  guidance  of  the  Thessalians,  two  or  three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae ; and  he  was  assured  by  some 
Arcadians  who  came  to  seek  service,  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were,  even  at  that  moment,  occupied  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games.  “ What  prize  does  the  victor  receive  ? ” 
he  asked.  Upon  the  reply  made,  that  the  prize  was  nothing 


amount,  when  summed  up,  only  to 
366.  There  seems  no  way  of  recon- 
ciling this  discrepancy  except  by  some 
violent  change  which  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  making. 

Ktesias  represents  that  the  numbers 
of  the  Persian  war-ships  at  Salamis 
were  above  1000,  those  of  the  Greeks 
700  (Persica,  c.  26). 

The  Athenian  orator  in  Thucydides 
(i.  74)  calls  the  total  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Salamis  “nearly  400  ships,  and 
the  Athenian  contingent  somewhat  less 
than  tsoo  parts  of  this  total  (voDr  pir  7* 
it  rhs  TtrpaKoaias  h\ly<p,  ihiaaovs  riv 
ivo  potpvy)." 

The  Scholiast,  with  Poppo  and  most 
of  the  commentators  on  this  passage, 
treat  t&y  Sio  puoipuv  as  meaning  un- 
questionably two  parts  out  of  three : and 
if  this  be  the  sense,  I should  agree  with 
Dr.  Arnold  in  considering  the  assertion 
as  a mere  exaggeration  of  the  orator, 
not  at  all  carrying  the  authority  of 
Thucydides  himself.  But  I cannot 
think  that  we  are  here  driven  to  such 
a necessity ; for  the  construction  of 
Didot  and  Goller  (though  Dr.  Arnold 
pronounces  it  “a  most  undoubted 
error  ”)  appears  to  me  perfectly  admis- 
sible. They  maintain  that  a!  Sio  psnpdl 
does  not  of  necessity  mean  two  parts 
out  of  three:  in  Thucyd.  i.  10,  we  find 
Kafroi  tlstwsrorvijaov  tcSk  srirre  rhs  Svo 
fsoiphi  ytuovrai.  where  the  words  mean 
two  parts  out  of  five.  Now  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  we  have  ravs  pdr  y t is 
ras  rerpaKoalas  oKtyip  iKdaaovs  t&y  gfo 
pot  pur : and  Didot  and  Goller  contend, 
that  in  the  word  s tr para  cr  las  is  implied 
a quaternary  division  of  the  whole 
number — four  hundreds  or  hundredth 
parts : so  that  the  whole  meaning 
would  Ire—"  To  the  aggregate  four 


hundreds  of  ships  we  contributed  some- 
thing less  than  two."  The  word  rrrpa- 
Koalas,  equivalent  to  riaaapas  i ear  or- 
1 rigor,  naturally  includes  the  general 
! idea  of  rioaapas  poipds : and  this  would 
bring  the  passage  into  exact  analogy 
with  the  one  cited  above — tvy  srivrt 
Tat  giro  pmpis.  With  every  respect  to 
the  judgement  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  an 
author  whom  he  had  so  long  studied, 
I cannot  enter  into  the  grounds  on 
which  he  has  pronounced  this  interpre- 
tation of  Didot  and  Goller  to  be  “an 
undoubted  error.”  It  has  the  advantage 
of  bringing  the  assertion  of  the  orator 
in  Thucydides  into  harmony  with  Hero- 
dotus, who  states  the  Athenians  to  have 
furnished  180  ships  at  Salamis. 

Wherever  such  harmony  can  be  se- 
cured by  an  admissible  construction 
of  existing  words,  it  is  an  unquestion- 
able advantage,  and  ought  to  count  as 
a reason  in  the  case,  if  there  be  a doubt 
between  two  different  constructions. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I protest  against 
altering  numerical  statements  in  one 
author,  simply  in  order  to  bring  him 
into  accordance  with  another,  and  with- 
out some  substantive  ground  in  the  text 
itself.  Thus,  for  example,  in  this  very 
passage  of  Thucydides,  Bloomfield  and 
Poppo  propose  to  alter  rtrpaxoalas  into 
rptoKoalas,  in  order  that  Thucydides 
may  be  in  harmony  with  rEschylus  and 
other  authors,  though  not  with  Hero- 
dotus ; while  Didot  and  Goller  would 
alter  rpuutoaluv  into  rtrpaKoalur  in 
Demosthenes  de  Corona  (c.  70),  in 
order  that  Demosthenes  may  be  in  har- 
mony with  Thucydides.  Such  emenda- 
tions appear  to  me  inadmissible  in 
principle  ; we  are  not  to  force  different 
witnesses  into  harmony  by  retouching 
their  statements. 
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more  than  a wreath  of  the  wild  olive,  Tritantaechm6s  son  of 
the  monarch’s  uncle  Artabanus  is  said  to  have  burst  forth, 
notwithstanding  the  displeasure  both  of  the  monarch  himself 
and  of  the  bystanders — “ Heavens,  Mardonius,  what  manner 
of  men  are  these  against  whom  thou  hast  brought  us  to 
fight ! men  who  contend  not  for  money,  but  for  honour ! ” 1 * 
Whether  this  be  a remark  really  delivered,  or  a dramatic 
illustration  imagined  by  some  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  it 
is  not  the  less  interesting  as  bringing  to  view  a characteristic 
of  Hellenic  life,  which  contrasts  not  merely  with  the  manners 
of  contemporary  Orientals,  but  even  with  those  of  the  earlier 
Greeks  themselves  during  the  Homeric  times. 

Among  all  the  various  Greeks  between  Thermopylae  and 
the  borders  of  Attica,  there  were  none  except  the  ThePer- 
Phokians  disposed  to  refuse  submission  ; and  they  Jjavnag^e 
refused  only  because  the  paramount  influence  of  ,B 

their  bitter  enemies  the  Thessalians  made  them  JJUjjj  xhc,h 
despair  of  obtaining  favourable  terms.*  Nor  would 
they  even  listen  to  a proposition  of  the  Thessalians,  {j1^^ 
who,  boasting  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  guide  as  “ Ate- 
they  pleased  the  terrors  of  the  Persian  host,  offered  to  ensure 
lenient  treatment  to  the  territory  of  Phokis,  provided  a sum 
of  fifty  talents  were  paid  to  them.3  The  proposition  being 
indignantly  refused,  they  conducted  Xerxes  through  the  little 
territory  of  Doris,  which  mediscd  and  escaped  plunder,  into 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisus,  among  the  towns  of  the 
inflexible  Phokians.  All  of  them  were  found  deserted ; 
the  inhabitants  having  previously  escaped  either  to  the  wide- 
spreading  summit  of  Parnassus  called  Tithorea,  or  even  still 
farther,  across  that  mountain  into  the  territory  of  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians.  Ten  or  a dozen  small  Phokian  towns,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  were  Elateia  and  Hyampolis,  were 
sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders.  Even  Abac,  with  its 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  no  better  treated  than  the 
rest : all  the  sacred  treasures  were  pillaged,  and  it  was  then 
burnt.  From  Panopeus  Xerxes  detached  a body  of  men 
to  plunder  Delphi,  marching  with  his  main  army  through 


1 Hcrodot.  viii.  26.  naira!,  MapSJnt,  nolovt  iv'  Si'Jpas  Ijyayts  paxriaopfiavt 
rtfitat.  ol  ov  Trfpi  xpr/fidTu/v  vby  ayvra  iroif  Dvrai,  dAAd  *tpl  apirr^s. 

* Herodot.  viii.  30.  * Herodot.  viii.  28,  29. 
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Boeotia,  in  which  country  he  found  all  the  towns  submissive 
and  willing,  except  Thespiae  and  Plataea  ; both  of  them  had 
been  deserted  by  their  citizens,  and  both  were  now  burnt. 
From  hence  he  conducted  his  army  into  the  abandoned  terri- 
tory of  Attica,  reaching  without  resistance  the  foot  of  the 
acropolis  at  Athens.1 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  that  division  which  he  had 
Persian  di-  detached  from  Panopeus  against  Delphi.  Apollo 
uchrfde'  defended  his  temple  here  more  vigorously  than  at 
umpkof*  Abac.  The  cupidity  of  the  Persian  king  was 
udphi.  stimulated  by  accounts  of  the  boundless  wealth 
accumulated  at  Delphi,  especially  the  profuse  donations  of 
Croesus.  The  Delphians,  in  the  extreme  of  alarm,  while 
they  sought  safety  for  themselves  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus 
and  for  their  families  by  transport  across  the  Gulf  into 
Achaia,  consulted  the  oracle  whether  they  should  carry  away 
or  bury  the  sacred  treasures.  Apollo  directed  them  to  leave 
the  treasures  untouched,  saying  that  he  was  competent  himself 
to  take  care  of  his  own  property.  Sixty  Delphians  alone 
ventured  to  remain,  together  with  Akeratus,  the  religious 
superior:  but  evidences  of  superhuman  aid  soon  appeared  to 
encourage  them.  The  sacred  arms  suspended  in  the  interior 
cell,  which  no  mortal  hand  was  ever  permitted  to  touch,  were 
seen  lying  before  the  door  of  the  temple  ; and  when  the 
Persians,  marching  along  the  road  called  Schists  up  that 
rugged  path  under  the  steep  cliffs  of  Parnassus  which  conducts 
to  Delphi,  had  reached  the  temple  of  Ath6n£  Pronaea, — on  a 
sudden,  dreadful  thunder  was  heard — two  vast  mountain 
Failure,  crags  detached  themselves  and  rushed  down  with 
Jmnof“c  deafening  noise  among  them,  crushing  many  to 
detachment,  death — the  war-shout  was  also  heard  from  the 
interior  of  the  temple  of  Ath£n£.  Seized  with  a panic  terror, 
the  invaders  turned  round  and  fled ; pursued  not  only  by  the 
Delphians,  but  also  (as  they  themselves  affirmed)  by  two 
armed  warriors  of  superhuman  stature  and  destructive  arm. 
The  triumphant  Delphians  confirmed  this  report,  adding  that 
the  two  auxiliaries  were  the  Heroes  Phylakus  and  Autonoiis, 
whose  sacred  precincts  were  close  adjoining:  and  Herodotus 
himself,  when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  ground  of 


1 Herodot.  viii.  32-34. 
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Ath£n6  the  identical  masses  of  rock  which  had  overwhelmed 
the  Persians.1 *  Thus  did  the  god  repel  these  invaders  from 
his  Delphian  sanctuary  and  treasures,  which  remained  in- 
violate until  130  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  rifled  by 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Phokian  Philomdlus.  On  this 
occasion,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  real  protectors  of  the 
treasures  were  the  conquerors  at  Salamis  and  Plataea. 

Four  months  had  elapsed,  since  the  departure  from  Asia, 
when  Xerxes  reached  Athens,  the  last  term  of  his  Xcrxc,  with 
advance.  He  brought  with  him  the  members  of  the  {ratid'1^ 
Peisistratid  family,  who  doubtless  thought  their  re-  ^„cI^the 
storation  already  certain — and  a few  Athenian  exiles  j1“J^e°au|17d 
attached  to  their  interest.  Though  the  country  was  “d‘ed- 
altogether  deserted,  the  handful  of  men  collected  in  the  acro- 
polis ventured  to  defy  him  ; nor  could  all  the  persuasions  of 
the  Peisistratids,  eager  to  preserve  the  holy  place  from  pil- 
lage, induce  them  to  surrender.3  The  Athenian  acropolis — a 
craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about  1 50  feet  with  a flat  summit 
of  about  1000  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad 
from  north  to  south — had  no  practicable  access  except  on  the 
western  side  :3  moreover  in  all  parts  where  there  seemed  any 
possibility  of  climbing  up,  it  was  defended  by  the  ancient 


1 Herodot.  viii.  38,  39 ; Diodor.  xi. 
14  ; Pausan.  x.  8,  4. 

Compare  the  account  given  in  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  23)  of  the  subsequent  repulse 
of  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  from  Delphi  : 
in  his  account,  the  repulse  is  not  so 
exclusively  the  work  of  the  gods  as  in 
that  of  Herodotus ; there  is  a larger 
force  of  human  combatants  in  defence 
of  the  temple,  though  greatly  assisted 
l>y  divine  intervention : there  is  also 
loss  on  both  sides.  A similar  descent 
of  crags  from  the  summit  is  mentioned. 

See  for  the  description  of  the  road  by 
which  the  Persians  marched,  and  the 
extreme  term  of  their  progress,  Ulrichs, 
Reisen  und  Forschungen  in  Griechen- 
land,  ch.  iv.  p.  46  ; ch.  x.  p.  146. 

Many  great  blocks  of  stone  and  cliff 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  spot,  which 
have  rolled  down  from  the  top,  and 
which  remind  the  traveller  of  these 
passages. 

The  attack  here  described  to  have 
been  made  by  order  of  Xerxes  upon  the 
Delphian  temple,  seems  not  easy  to 


reconcile  with  the  words  of  Mardonius, 
Herodot.  ix.  42 ; still  less  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  the  statement  of  Plu- 
tarch (Numa,  c.  9),  who  says  that 
the  Delphian  temple  was  burnt  by  the 
Mcdes. 

’ Herodot.  viii.  52. 

■ Pausanias,  i.  22,  4 : Kruse,  Hellas, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  76.  Ernst  Curtius 
(Die  Akropolis  von  Athen,  p.  5,  Ber- 
lin, 1844)  says  that  the  plateau  of  the 
acropolis  is  rather  less  than  400  feet 
higher  than  the  town : Fiedler  states  it 
to  be  178  fathoms  or  1068  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (Reise  durch  das 
Kdnigreich  Griechenland,  i.  p.  2) ; he 
gives  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
plateau  in  the  same  figures  as  Kruse, 
whose  statement  I have  copied  in  the 
text.  In  Colonel  Leake’s  Topography 
of  Athens,  I do  not  find  any  distinct 
statement  about  the  height  of  the  acro- 
polis. Wemust  understand  Kruse’s  state- 
ment (if  he  and  Curtius  are  both  cor- 
! rect)  to  refer  only  to  the  precipitous 
j impracticable  portion  of  the  whole  rock. 
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fortification  called  the  Pelasgic  wall.  Obliged  to  take  the 
place  by  force,  the  Persian  army  were  posted  around  the 
northern  and  western  sides,  and  commenced  their  operations 
from  the  eminence  immediately  adjoining  on  the  north-west, 
called  Areopagus  : 1 from  whence  they  bombarded  (if  we  may 
venture  upon  the  expression)  with  hot  missiles  the  wood-work 
before  the  gates ; that  is,  they  poured  upon  it  multitudes  of 
arrows  with  burning  tow  attached  to  them.  The  wooden  pali- 
sades and  boarding  presently  took  fire  and  were  consumed  : 
but  when  the  Persians  tried  to  mount  to  the  assault  by  the 
western  road  leading  up  to  the  gate,  the  undaunted  little 
garrison  still  kept  them  at  bay,  having  provided  vast  stones, 
which  they  rolled  down  upon  them  in  the  ascent.  For  a time 
the  Great  King  seemed  likely  to  be  driven  to  the  slow  process 
of  blockade ; but  at  length  some  adventurous  men  among  the 
besiegers  tried  to  scale  the  precipitous  rock  before  them  on  its 
northern  side,  hard  by  the  temple  or  chapel  of  Aglaurus, 
which  lay  nearly  in  front  of  the  Persian  position,  but  behind 
the  gates  and  the  western  ascent.  Here  the  rock  was  naturally 
so  inaccessible,  that  it  was  altogether  unguarded,  and  seem- 
ingly even  unfortified : s moreover  the  attention  of  the  little 
garrison  was  all  concentrated  on  the  host  which  fronted  the 
gates.  Hence  the  separate  escalading  party  were  enabled  to 
accomplish  their  object  unobserved,  and  to  reach  the  summit 
in  the  rear  of  the  garrison ; who,  deprived  of  their  last  hope, 
either  cast  themselves  headlong  from  the  walls,  or  fled  for 
safety  to  the  inner  temple.  The  successful  escaladers  opened 


1 Athenian  legend  represented  the  | 
Amazons  as  having  taken  post  on  the  i 
Areopagus  and  fortified  it  as  a means  [ 
of  attacking  the  acropolis — brrfrdpyto- 
( rav  (/Eschyl.  Eumenid.  638). 

* Herodot.  viii.  52,  53  ...  . tpurpo- 
<tQ*  i>v  xpb  Tjjs  aKpo*6\iost  6n<r0t  Si  rwv 
xv\*cov  ical  tt}s  av6bov,  rjj  Sb  oCr € ns 
4<pu\auT(T*%  otrr‘  bv  fi4i  uor4  ns 

Karb  raxrra  bvafralrj  bvdpunrwr.  rainy  &*«'- 
$r\a&v  riM*  Kara  rb  ipbr  rrjs  KtKpoiros 
OvyarpbSy  yAy\aupovy  Kairutxfp  axoKpi;- 
fxvov  tivros  rov  x«fy>ov- 

That  the  Aglaurion  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  acropolis,  appears  clearly  1 
made  out  ; see  Leake,  Topography  of 
Athens,  ch.  v.  p.  261  ; Kruse,  Hellas, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  119;  Forchhammer, 
Topographic  Athens,  p.  365,  366;  in  | 


Kieler  Philologische  Studien,  1841. 
Siebelis  (in  the  plan  of  Athens  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  Pausanias,  and  in  his 
note  on  Pausanias,  i.  18,  2)  places  the 
Aglaurion  erroneously  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  acropolis. 

The  expressions  4/xxpoa0t  xpb  rrjs 
aKpox6\ios  appear  to  refer  to  the  position 
of  the  Persian  army,  who  would  natu- 
rally occupy  the  northern  and  western 
fronts  of  the  acropolis ; since  they 
reached  Athens  from  the  north — and 
the  western  side  furnished  the  only 
regular  access.  The  hill  called  Areo- 
pagus would  thus  be  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  their  position.  Forchhammer 
explains  these  expressions  unsatisfac- 
torily. 
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the  gates  to  the  entire  Persian  host,  and  the  whole  acropolis 
was  presently  in  their  hands.  Its  defenders  were  slain,  its 
temples  pillaged,  and  all  its  dwellings  and  buildings,  sacred 
as  well  as  profane,  consigned  to  the  flames.1  The  citadel  of 
Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes  by  a surprise,  very  much 
• the  same  as  that  which  had  placed  Sardis  in  those  of  Cyrus.2 

Thus  was  divine  prophecy  fulfilled  : Attica  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the  conflagration 
of  Sardis  was  retaliated  upon  the  home  and  citadel  of  visit  of  the 
its  captors,  as  it  also  was  upon  their  sacred  temple  to  the  ruined 
of  Eleusis.  Xerxes  immediately  despatched  to  Susa  acrupol's 
intelligence  of  the  fact,  which  is  said  to  have  excited  un- 
measured demonstrations  of  joy,  confuting  seemingly  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  his  uncle  Artabanus.3  On  the  next 
day  but  one,  the  Athenian  exiles  in  his  suite  received  his 
orders,  or  perhaps  obtained  his  permission,  to  go  and  offer 
sacrifice  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis,  and  atone,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  desecration  of  the  ground.  They  discovered 
that  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  the  chapel  of  Erechtheus, 
the  especial  gift  of  the  goddess  Athene,  though  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  the  recent  flames,  had  already  thrown  out  a fresh 
shoot  of  one  cubit  long  ; at  least  the  piety  of  restored  Athens 
afterwards  believed  this  encouraging  portent,4  as  well  as  that 
which  was  said  to  have  been  seen  by  Dikaeus  (an  Athenian 
companion  of  the  Peisistratids)  in  the  Thriasian  plain.  It  was 
now  the  day  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries ; and  though  in  this  sorrowful  year  there  was  no 
celebration  nor  any  Athenians  in  the  territory,  Dikaeus  still 
fancied  that  he  beheld  the  dust  and  heard  the  loud  multitudi- 
nous chant  which  was  wont  to  accompany  in  ordinary  times 
the  processional  march  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  He  would 
even  have]  revealed  the  fact  to  Xerxes  himself,  had  not 
Demaratus  deterred  him  from  doing  so  : but  he  construed  it 
as  an  evidence  that  the  goddesses  themselves  were  passing 
over  from  Eleusis  to  help  the  Athenians  at  Salamis.  Yet 
whatever  may  have  been  received  in  after  times,  on  that  day 
certainly  no  man  could  believe  in  the  speedy  resurrection  of 


1 HerodoL  viii.  52,  53. 

2 Herodot.  i.  84. 

1 Ilcrodot.  v.  102  ; viii.  53-99;  ix.  65. 


(Stf  yip  Kara  ri  Otoirponoy  »o tray  r hr 
'Atti*V  rj|F  iy  Ttj  frrtlpy  ytvtcr&ai  inri> 
rUptrpri.  4 HerodoL  viii.  55-65. 
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conquered  Athens  as  a free  city  ; not  even  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  portent  of  the  burnt  olive-tree  suddenly  sprouting  afresh 
with  preternatural  vigour.  So  hopeless  did  the  circumstances 
of  the  Athenians  then  appear,  not  less  to  their  confederates 
assembled  at  Salamis  than  to  the  victorious  Persians. 

About  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  acropolis,  the  Persian  • 
fleet  also  arrived  safely  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  reinforced  by 
ships  from  Karystus  as  well  as  from  various  islands  of  the 
Cyclades,  so  that  Herodotus  reckons  it  to  have  been  as  strong 
as  before  the  terrible  storm  at  Sepias  Akt£  ; an  estimate  cer- 
tainly not  admissible.1 

Soon  after  their  arrival  Xerxes  himself  descended  to  the 
shore  to  inspect  the  fleet,  as  well  as  to  take  counsel 
vie.,  hu  with  the  various  naval  leaders  about  the  expediency 
Phaiimm-  of  attacking  the  hostile  fleet,  now  so  near  him  in 
the  policy  of  the  narrow  strait  between  Salamis  and  the  coasts  of 
urai  kmic  Attica.  He  invited  them  all  to  take  their  seats  in 
—prudent*  an  assembly,  wherein  the  king  of  Sidon  occupied  the 
Queen.'  °r  first  place,  and  the  king  of  Tyre  the  second.  The 
Arumtsia.  question  was  put  to  each  of  them  separately  by 
Mardonius,  and  when  we  learn  that  all  pronounced  in  favour 
of  immediate  fighting,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  decided 
opinion  of  Xerxes  himself  must  have  been  well  known  to 
them  beforehand.  One  exception  alone  was  found  to  this 
unanimity — Artemisia,  queen  of  Halikarnassus  in  Karia  : into 
whose  mouth  Herodotus  puts  a speech  of  some  length,  depre- 
cating all  idea  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Salamis — 
predicting  that  if  the  land  force  were  moved  forward  to  attack 
Peloponnesus,  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  fleet  at  Salamis 
would  return  for  the  protection  of  their  own  homes,  and  that 
thus  the  fleet  would  disperse,  the  rather  as  there  was  little  or 
no  food  in  the  island — and  intimating,  besides,  unmeasured 
contempt  for  the  efficacy  of  the  Persian  fleet  and  seamen  as 


1 Herodot.  viii.  66.  Colonel  Leake 
observes  upon  this  statement  (Athens 
and  the  Demi  of  Attica,  App-  vol.  ii.  p. 
250),  “ About  1000  ships  is  the  greatest  ; 
accuracy  we  can  pretend  to,  in  stating 
the  strength  of  the  Persian  fleet  at 
Salamis : and  from  these  are  to  be 
deducted,  in  estimating  the  number  of 
ships  engaged  in  the  battle,  those  which 


were  sent  to  occupy  the  Megaric  strait 
of  Salamis,  200  in  number.” 

The  estimate  of  Colonel  Leake 
appears  somewhat  lower  than  the 
probable  reality.  Nor  do  I believe 
the  statement  of  Diodorus,  that  ships 
were  detached  to  occupy  the  Megaric 
strait  : see  a note  shortly  following. 
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compared  with  the  Greek,  as  well  as  for  the  subject  contingents 
of  Xerxes  generally.  That  Queen  Artemisia  gave  this  prudent 
counsel  there  is  no  reason  to  question  ; and  the  historian  of 
Halikamassus  may  have  had  means  of  hearing  the  grounds  on 
which  her  opinion  rested.  But  I find  a difficulty  in  believing 
that  she  can  have  publicly  delivered  any  such  estimate  of  the 
maritime  subjects  of  Persia  ; an  estimate  not  merely  insulting 
to  all  who  heard  it,  but  at  the  time  not  just — though  it  had 
come  to  be  nearer  the  truth  at  the  time  when  Herodotus 
wrote,1  and  though  Artemisia  herself  may  have  lived  to  enter- 
tain the  conviction  afterwards.  Whatever  may  have  been  her 
reasons,  the  historian  tells  us  that  friends  as  well  as  rivals 
were  astonished  at  her  rashness  in  dissuading  the  monarch 
from  a naval  battle,  and  expected  that  she  would  be  put  to 
death.  But  Xerxes  heard  the  advice  with  perfect  Resolution 
good  temper  and  even  esteemed  the  Karian  queen  Xm«i» 
the  more  highly ; though  he  resolved  that  the  opinion  sthmu. 
of  the  majority,  or  his  own  opinion,  should  be  acted  upon. 
Orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  the  fleet  to  attack  the  next 
day,2  and  for  the  land  force  to  move  forward  towards  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Whilst,  on  the  shore  of  Phalli  rum,  an  omnipotent  will  com- 
pelled seeming  unanimity,  and  precluded  all  real  dc-  ru 

liberation — great  indeed  was  the  contrast  presented  Gr'Sk,' 
by  the  neighbouring  Greek  armament  at  Salamis  ; “ 

among  the  members  of  which  unmeasured  dissension  „“lil“’ion 
had  been  reigning.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  Greek  fleet  had  originally  got  together  at  that 
island,  not  with  any  view  of  making  it  a naval  station  but 
simply  in  order  to  cover  and  assist  the  emigration  of  the 
Athenians.  This  object  being  accomplished,  and  Xerxes 
being  already  in  Attica,  Eurybiad£s  convoked  the  chiefs  to 
consider  what  position  was  the  fittest  for  a naval  engagement 
Most  of  them,  especially  those  from  Peloponnesus,  were 
averse  to  remaining  at  Salamis,  and  proposed  that  the  fleet 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  it 
would  be  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Peloponnesian 


1 The  picture  drawn  in  the  Cyropse- 
dia  of  Xenophon  represents  the  subjects 
of  Persia  as  spiritless  and  untrained 

to  war  (avdAKiSfr  ml  iaiWairroi),  and 


even  designedly  kept  so,  forming  a con- 
trast to  the  native  Persians  (Xenophon, 
Cyropxd.  viii.  1,  45). 

1 llerodol.  viii.  68,  69,  70. 
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land-force,  so  that  in  case  of  defeat  at  sea,  the  ships  would 
find  protection  on  shore  and  the  men  would  join  in  the  land 
service — while  if  worsted  in  a naval  action  near  Salamis,  they 
would  be  enclosed  in  an  island  from  whence  there  were  no 
hopes  of  escape.1  In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  a messenger 
arrived  with  news  of  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  Athens 
and  her  acropolis  by  the  Persians.  Such  was  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  this  intelligence,  that  some  of  the  chiefs,  without 
even  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  and  the  final  vote, 
quitted  the  council  forthwith,  and  began  to  hoist  sail,  or  pre- 
pare their  rowers  for  departure.  The  majority  came  to  a 
formal  vote  for  removing  to  the  Isthmus  ; but  as  night  was 
approaching,  actual  removal  was  deferred  until  the  next 
morning.2 

Now  was  felt  the  want  of  a position  like  that  of  Thermo- 
pylae, which  had  served  as  a protection  to  all  the  Greeks  at 
once,  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  separate  fears  and  interests. 
We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs — the 
Ruinous  Corinthians  in  particular,  who  furnished  so  large  a 
«» iftiuu"  naval  contingent,  and  within  whose  territory  the 
had  been*  land-battle  at  the  isthmus  seemed  about  to  take 
executed.  place — should  manifest  such  an  obstinate  reluctance 

to  fight  at  Salamis,  and  should  insist  on  removing  to  a 
position  where,  in  case  of  naval  defeat,  they  could  assist,  and 
be  assisted  by,  their  own  soldiers  on  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  Salamis  was  not  only  the  most  favourable  position,  in 
consequence  of  its  narrow  strait,  for  the  inferior  numbers  of 
the  Greeks,  but  could  not  be  abandoned  without  breaking 
up  the  unify  of  the  allied  fleet ; since  Megara  and  ./Egina 
would  thus  be  left  uncovered,  and  the  contingents  of  each 
would  immediately  retire  for  the  defence  of  their  own  homes, 
— while  the  Athenians  also,  a large  portion  of  whose  ex- 
patriated families  were  in  Salamis  and  ./Egina,  would  be  in 
like  manner  distracted  from  combined  maritime  efforts  at  the 
Isthmus.  If  transferred  to  the  latter  place,  probably  not  even 
the  Peloponnesians  themselves  would  have  remained  in  one 
body  ; for  the  squadrons  of  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  Hermione, 
&c.,  each  fearing  that  the  Persian  fleet  might  make  a descent 
on  one  or  other  of  these  separate  ports,  would  go  home  to 


1 llcioclut.  viii.  70.  ■ Ilcrodot.  viii.  49,  50,  56. 
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repel  such  a contingency,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Eurybiades 
to  keep  them  together.  Hence  the  order  for  quitting  Salamis 
and  repairing  to  the  Isthmus  was  nothing  less  than  a sentence 
of  extinction  for  all  combined  maritime  defence  ; and  it  thus 
became  doubly  abhorrent  to  all  those  who,  like  the  Athenians, 
yEginetans,  and  Megarians,  were  also  led  by  their  own  separate 
safety  to  cling  to  the  defence  of  Salamis.  In  spite  of  all  such 
opposition,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Themisto- 
kles, the  obstinate  determination  of  the  Peloponnesian  leaders 
carried  the  vote  for  retreat,  and  each  of  them  went  to  his  ship 
to  prepare  for  it  on  the  following  morning. 

When  Themistokl&s  returned  to  his  ship,  with  the  gloom 
of  this  melancholy  resolution  full  upon  his  mind,  and  Then,;, 
with  the  necessity  of  providing  for  removal  of  the  J^*Jh0ep" 
expatriated  Athenian  families  in  the  island  as  well 
as  for  that  of  the  squadron — he  found  an  Athenian 
friend  named  Mnesiphilus,  who  asked  him  what  the 
synod  of  chiefs  had  determined.  Concerning  this  dcba,c- 
Mnesiphilus,  who  is  mentioned  generally  as  a sagacious  prac- 
tical politician,  we  unfortunately  have  no  particulars  : but  it 
must  have  been  no  common  man  whom  fame  selected,  truly 
or  falsely,  as  the  inspiring  genius  of  Themistokles.  On 
learning  what  had  been  resolved,  Mnesiphilus  burst  out  into 
remonstrance  on  the  utter  ruin  which  its  execution  would 
entail : there  would  presently  be  neither  any  united  fleet  to 
fight,  nor  any  aggregate  cause  and  country  to  fight  for.1  He 
vehemently  urged  Themistokles  again  to  open  the  question, 
and  to  press  by  every  means  in  his  power  for  a recall  of  the 
vote  in  favour  of  retreat,  as  well  as  for  a positive  resolution 
to  stay  and  fight  at  Salamis.  Themistokles  had  already  in 
vain  tried  to  enforce  the  same  view : but  though  he  was 
disheartened  by  ill-success,  the  remonstrances  of  a respected 
friend  struck  him  so  forcibly  as  to  induce  him  to  renew  his 
efforts.  He  went  instantly  to  the  ship  of  Eurybiades,  asked 
permission  to  speak  with  him,  and  being  invited  aboard, 
reopened  with  him  alone  the  whole  subject  of  the  past  discus- 
sion, enforcing  his  own  views  as  emphatically  as  he  could. 


1 Hcrcxlot.  viii.  57.  Ourot  Apa  fiv  airaipwa  it  At  idjas  &i rb  2aA aplvos,  Ttpl  ov&tpiijs 
tn  lrarplAos  vavpayi\<rm'  Kara  yap  w6\is  ttcaaroi  rpt^uvrcu.  Si C.  Compare  vii.  1 39, 
and  Thucyd.  i.  73. 
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In  this  private  communication,  all  the  arguments  bearing 
upon  the  case  were  more  unsparingly  laid  open  than  it  had 
been  possible  to  do  in  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs,  who  would 
have  been  insulted  if  openly  told  that  they  were  likely  to 
desert  the  fleet  when  once  removed  from  Salamis.  Speaking 
thus  freely  and  confidentially,  and  speaking  to  Eurybiades 
alone,  Themistokles  was  enabled  to  bring  him  partially  round, 
and  even  prevailed  upon  him  to  convene  a fresh  synod.  So 
soon  as  this  synod  had  assembled,  even  before  Eurybiades 
had  explained  the  object  and  formally  opened  the  discussion, 
Themistokles  addressed  himself  to  each  of  the  chiefs  sepa- 
rately, pouring  forth  at  large  his  fears  and  anxiety  as  to 
the  abandonment  of  Salamis  : insomuch  that  the  Corinthian 
Adeimantus  rebuked  him  by  saying — “ Themistokles,  those 
who  in  the  public  festival-matches  rise  up  before  the  proper 
signal,  are  scourged."  “ True  (rejoined  the  Athenian),  but 
those  who  lag  behind  the  signal  win  no  crowns.” 1 


* Herodot  viii.  58,  59.  The  account 
iven  by  Herodotus,  of  these  memorable 
ebates  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  is  in  the  main  distinct,  instruc- 
tive and  consistent  It  is  more  probable 
than  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  (xi.  15, 
16),  who  states  that  Themistokles  suc- 
ceeded in  fully  convincing  both  Eury- 
biades and  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs  of 
the  propriety  of  fighting  at  Salamis, 
but  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the 
armament  would  not  obey  them,  and 
insisted  on  going  to  the  Isthmus.  And 
it  deserves  our  esteem  still  more,  if  we 
contrast  it  with  the  loose  and  careless 
accounts  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepos.  As  Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  II) 
describes  the  scene,  Eurybiades  was  the 
person  who  desired  to  restrain  the  for- 
wardness and  oratory  of  Themistokles, 
and  with  that  view,  first  made  to  him 
the  observation  given  in  my  text  out  of 
Herodotus,  which  Themistokles  followed 
up  by  the  same  answer — next,  lifted  up 
his  stick  to  strike  Themistokles,  upon 
which  the  latter  addressed  to  him  the 
well-known  observation — “ Strike,  but 
hear  me”  (ndro^ov  u'<tv,  tucovaov  Si). 
I-archer  expresses  his  surprise  that 
Herodotus  should  have  suppressed  so 
impressive  an  anecdote  as  this  latter : 
but  we  may  see  plainly  from  the  tenor 
of  his  narrative  that  he  cannot  have 
heard  it.  In  the  narrative  of  Herodotus, 


I Themistokles  gives  no  offence  to  Eury- 
biadls,  nor  is  the  latter  at  all  displeased 
with  him : nay,  Eurybiades  is  even 
brought  over  by  the  persuasion  of 
Themistokles,  and  disposed  to  fall  in 
with  his  views.  The  persons  whom 
Herodotus  represents  as  angry  with 
Themistokles  are,  the  Peloponnesian 
chiefs,  especially  Adeimantus  the 
Corinthian.  They  arc  angry  too  (let  it 
be  added),  not  without  plausible  reason : 
a formal  vote  has  just  been  taken  by  the 
majority,  after  full  discussion  ; and  here 
is  the  chief  of  the  minority  who  per- 
suades Eurybiades  to  reopen  the  whole 
debate  : not  an  unreasonable  cause  for 
displeasure.  Moreover  it  is  Adeimantus, 
not  Eurybiadls,  who  addresses  to  The- 
mistokles the  remark  that  “ persons 
who  rise  before  the  proper  signal  are 
scourged  : ” and  he  makes  the  remark 
because  Themistokles  goes  on  speaking 
to,  and  trying  to  persuade,  the  various 
chiefs,  before  the  business  of  the  assembly 
has  been  formally  opened.  Themistokles 
draws  upon  himself  the  censure  by  sin- 
ning  against  the  forms  of  business,  and 
talking  before  the  proper  time.  But 
Plutarch  puts  the  remark  into  the 
mouth  of  Eurybiades,  without  any 
previous  circumstance  to  justify  it,  and 
without  any  fitness.  His  narrative 
represents  Eurybiades  as  the  person 
who  was  anxious  both  to  transfer  the 
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Eurybiades  then  explained  to  the  synod  that  doubts  had 
arisen  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  called  them  together  Sytlod  of 
to  reconsider  the  previous  resolve : upon  which  ^hr'cc“^ain 
Themistoklfis  began  the  debate.  He  vehemently 
enforced  the  necessity  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  sea 
of  Salamis  and  not  in  the  open  waters  at  the  Isthmus 
— as  well  as  of  preserving  Megara  and  zEgina  ; con- 
tending  that  a naval  victory  at  Salamis  would  be 
not  less  effective  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus  wurdl- 
than  if  it  took  place  at  the  Isthmus  ; whereas,  if  the  fleet 
were  withdrawn  to  the  latter  point,  they  would  only  draw  the 
Persians  after  them.  Moreover,  he  did  not  omit  to  add  that 
the  Athenians  had  a prophecy  assuring  to  them  victory  in 
this,  their  own  island.  But  his  speech  made  little  impression 
on  the  Peloponnesian  chiefs ; who  were  even  exasperated  at 
being  again  summoned,  to  reopen  a debate  already  concluded, 
— and  concluded  in  a way  which  they  deemed  essential  to 
their  safety.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Corinthian  Adeimantus, 
especially,  this  feeling  of  anger  burst  all  bounds.  He  sharply 
denounced  the  presumption  of  Themistokles,  and  bade  him  be 
silent  as  a man  who  had  now  no  free  Grecian  city  to  repre- 
sent— Athens  being  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Nay,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  Eurybiadfis  had  no  right  to 
count  the  vote  of  Themistoklfis  until  the  latter  could  produce 
some  free  city  as  accrediting  him  to  the  synod.  Such  an 
attack,  alike  ungenerous  and  insane,  upon  the  leader  of  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  fleet,  demonstrates  the  ungovernable 
impatience  of  the  Corinthians  to  carry  away  the  fleet  to  their 
Isthmus.  It  provoked  a bitter  retort  against  them  from 
Themistokles,  who  reminded  them  that  while  he  had  around 
him  200  well-manned  ships,  he  could  procure  for  himself  any- 
where both  city  and  territory  as  good  or  better  than  Corinth. 
But  he  now  saw  clearly  that  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of 


ships  to  the  Isthmus,  and  to  prevent 
Themistokles  from  offering  any  oppo- 
sition to  it ; though  such  an  attempt  to  ' 
check  argumentative  opposition  from 
the  commander  of  the  Athenian  squad- 
ron is  no  way  credible. 

Dr.  Blomfield  (ad  /Eschyl.  Pers.  728) 
imagines  that  the  story  about  Eurybiades 
threatening  Themistokles  with  his  stick  | 


?rcw  out  of  the  story  as  related  in 
lerodotus,  though  to  Herodotus  him- 
self it  was  unknown.  I cannot  think 
that  this  is  correct,  since  the  story  will 
not  fit  on  to  the  narrative  of  that  histo- 
rian : it  does  not  consist  with  his  con- 
ception of  the  relations  between  Eury- 
biadcs  and  Themistokles. 
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enforcing  his  policy  by  argument,  and  that  nothing  would 
succeed  except  the  direct  language  of  intimidation.  Turning 
to  Eurybiades,  and  addressing  him  personally,  he  said — “ If 
thou  wilt  stay  here,  and  fight  bravely  here,  all  will  turn  out 
well ; but  if  thou  wilt  not  stay,  thou  wilt  bring  Hellas  to  ruin.1 
For  with  us,  all  our  means  of  war  are  contained  in  our  ships. 
Be  thou  yet  persuaded  by  me.  If  not,  we  Athenians  shall 
migrate  with  our  families  on  board,  just  as  we  are,  to  Siris  in 
Italy,  which  is  ours  from  of  old,  and  which  the  prophecies 
announce  that  we  are  one  day  to  colonize.  Y ou  chiefs  then, 
when  bereft  of  allies  like  us,  will  hereafter  recollect  what  I am 
now  saying.” 

Eurybiades  had  before  been  nearly  convinced  by  the  im- 
pressive pleading  of  Themistoklfis.  But  this  last  downright 
Menace  of  menace  clenched  his  determination,  and  probably 
kissTo^retire  struck  dumb  even  the  Corinthian  and  Peloponnesian 
Athenian  opponents  : for  it  was  but  too  plain,  that  without  the 
miielT’  Athenians  the  fleet  was  powerless.  He  did  not 
however  put  the  question  again  to  vote,  but  took 
Eni^uS'Jr  upon  himself  to  rescind  the  previous  resolution,  and 
£m”to!3opt  to  lssue  orders  for  staying  at  Salamis  to  fight.  In 
am  measure,  this  order  all  acquiesced,  willing  or  unwilling.2  The 
succeeding  dawn  saw  them  preparing  for  fight  instead  of  for 
retreat,  and  invoking  the  protection  and  companionship  of 
the  zEakid  heroes  of  Salamis — Telamon  and  Ajax : they  even 
sent  a trireme  to  zEgina  to  implore  zEakus  himself  and  the 
remaining  zEakids.  It  seems  to  have  been  on  this  same  day, 
also,  that  the  resolution  of  fighting  at  Salamis  was  taken  by 
Xerxes,  whose  fleet  was  seen  in  motion  towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  preparing  for  attack  the  next  morning. 

But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  not  venturing  to  disobey 
the  orders  of  the  Spartan  admiral,  still  retained  unabated 
their  former  fears  and  reluctance,  which  began  again  after 
a short  interval  to  prevail  over  the  formidable  menace  of 
ThemistoklSs,  and  were  further  strengthened  by  the  advices 
from  the  Isthmus.  The  messenger  from  that  quarter  depicted 
the  trepidation  and  affright  of  their  absent  brethren  while 


1 Ilerodot.  viii.  6l,  62.  2v  *1  pc-  ' 2oA apiva,  fatal  dKpo$o\i<rdp*voi , Ivtl 
W«if  avrovy  ko)  ptvwv  (artai  dv^p  aya86s‘  rt  E bpvfiidirj  ainov  irapt<TKtvd£ovTo 

ti  ph,  ayarptif/fis  rfjy  'EWaSa.  cos  vavfxaxfoovres. 

7 Ilerodot.  viii.  64.  O p&v  oi  wtpl 
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constructing  their  cross  wall  at  that  point,  to  resist  the 
impending  land  invasion.  Why  were  they  not  there  also,  to 
join  hands  and  to  help  in  the  defence, — even  if  ^ p ^ 
worsted  at  sea, — at  least  on  land,  instead  of  wasting  pjmncsian 
their  efforts  in  defence  of  Attica,  already  in  the  silenced  for 

_ _ . . the  moment, 

hands  of  the  enemy  r Such  were  the  complaints  afterwards 
which  passed  from  man  to  man,  with  many  a bitter  d><mce. 

r . . , . , _ - , , . , . Third  synod 

exclamation  against  the  insanity  of  Eurybiades : at  convened— 
length  the  common  feeling  broke  out  in  public  and  disputes ; 
mutinous  manifestation,  and  a fresh  synod  of  the  |.^cdToty 
chiefs  was  demanded  and  convoked.1  Here  the  same  kl£*  and  de- 
angry  debate,  and  the  same  irreconcileable  differ-  retreating  to 
ence,  was  again  renewed ; the  Peloponnesian  chiefs  ' " "u' 
clamouring  for  immediate  departure,  while  the  Athenians, 
Aiginetans,2  and  Megarians,  were  equally  urgent  in  favour  of 
staying  to  fight.  It  was  evident  to  Themistokles  that  the 
majority  of  votes  among  the  chiefs  would  be  against  him,  in 
spite  of  the  orders  of  Eurybiades  ; and  the  disastrous  crisis, 
destined  to  deprive  Greece  of  all  united  maritime  defence, 
appeared  imminent — when  he  resorted  to  one  last  stratagem 
to  meet  the  desperate  emergency  by  rendering  flight  impos- 
sible. Contriving  a pretext  for  stealing  away  from  the  synod, 
he  despatched  a trusty  messenger  across  the  strait  with  a 
secret  communication  to  the  Persian  generals.  Sikinnus  his 
slave — seemingly  an  Asiatic  Greek3  who  under-  Desperate 
stood  Persian  and  had  perhaps  been  sold  during  the  “rrhemT 
late  Ionic  revolt,  but  whose  superior  qualities  are 
marked  by  the  fact  that  he  had  the  care  and 
teaching  of  the  children  of  his  master — was  in- 
structed to  acquaint  them  privately  in  the  name 
of  Themistokles,  who  was  represented  as  wishing 
success  at  heart  to  the  Persians,  that  the  Greek  fleet  th“.5  rcnd'r 
was  not  only  in  the  utmost  alarm,  meditating  imme-  impossible. 


Stole  I is— he 
sends  a pri- 
vate message 
across  to 
Xerxes,  per- 
suading him 
to  surround 
the  Greek 


1 Herodot.  viii.  74.  atrruy 

by^p  aySpl  vapta-raro,  Owvpa  iroifvp.fvo  1 
r^y  Eupv$td8fa/  b0ov\lrjy'  r4k os  8), 
pdyq  is  rb  fiiaov,  abWoybs  r«  59)  iyl- 
0,  *ai  iroAAa  4\ iytro  irepl  reoy  aOru>y, 
&c.  Compare  Plutarch,  Themist.  c. 
12. 

* Lykurgus  (cont.  I^eokrat.  c.  17,  p. 
185)  numbers  the  idiginetans  among 
those  who  were  anxious  to  escape 
from  Salamis  during  the  night,  and 


i were  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  stratagem  of  Themistokles.  This 
is  a great  mistake,  as  indeed  these  ora- 
tors are  perpetually  misconceiving  the 
facts  of  their  past  history.  The  /fcgine- 
tans  had  an  interest  not  less  strong  than 
the  Athenians  in  keeping  the  fleet  to- 
gether and  fighting  at  Salamis. 

3 Plutarch  (Themistokles,  c.  12)  calls 
| Sikinnus  a Persian  by  birthy  which 
cannot  be  true. 
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diate  flight,  but  that  the  various  portions  of  it  were  in 
such  violent  dissension  that  they  were  more  likely  to  fight 
against  each  other  than  against  any  common  enemy.  A 
splendid  opportunity  (it  was  added)  was  thus  opened  to  the 
Persians,  if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  without  delay, 
first  to  enclose  and  prevent  their  flight,  and  then  to  attack  a 
disunited  body,  many  of  whom  would,  when  the  combat 
began,  openly  espouse  the  Persian  cause.1 * 

Such  was  the  important  communication  despatched  by 
Themistokl£s  across  the  narrow  strait  (only  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest  part)  which  divides  Salamis 
from  the  neighbouring  continent  on  which  the  enemy  were 
posted.  It  was  delivered  with  so  much  address  as  to  produce 
the  exact  impression  which  he  intended,  and  the  glorious 
success  which  followed  caused  it  to  pass  for  a splendid 
stratagem:  had  defeat  ensued,  his  name  would  have  been 
covered  with  infamy.  What  surprises  us  the  most  is,  that 
after  having  reaped  signal  honour  from  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks  as  a stratagem,  Themistoklfis  lived  to  take  credit  for 
it,  during  the  exile  of  his  latter  days,*  as  a capital  service 
rendered  to  the  Persian  monarch.  It  is  not  improbable,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  desperate  condition  of  Grecian  affairs  at 
the  moment,  that  such  facility  of  double  interpretation  was  in 
part  his  inducement  for  sending  the  message. 

It  appears  to  have  been  delivered  to  Xerxes  shortly  after 
he  had  issued  his  orders  for  fighting  on  the  next 
haMe  of  morning : and  he  entered  so  greedily  into  the  scheme, 
prevent  any  as  to  direct  his  generals  to  close  up  the  strait  of 
Greeks  from  Salamis  on  both  sides  during  the  night,  to  the  north 
hlTifeefen-  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Salamis,  at  the 
Greek*  dur-  risk  of  their  heads  if  any  opening  were  left  for 
injjthemght.  t^e  Greeks  to  escape.3  The  station  of  the  numerous 


1 Ilcrodot.  viii.  75. 

5 Thucyd.  i.  137.  It  is  curious  to 
contrast  this  with  /Eschylus,  Persae, 
351  seq.  See  also  Herodot.  viii.  109, 
110. 

Isokrates  might  well  remark  about 
the  ultimate  rewards  given  by  the  Per- 
sians to  Themistokles — &(piaTOK\(a 

S',  is  inrip  Trjs  'EAAtiXo*  ainobt  Kartvau- 
paxijrrt,  Tu>y  pry  irr racy  Suiprwv  ^(Iwtrav 

(Panegyric,  Or.  iv.  p.  74) — though  that 


orator  speaks  as  if  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  stratagem  by  which  Themisto- 
klfs  compelled  the  Greeks  to  fight  at 
Salamis  against  their  will.  See  the 
same  Oration,  c.  27,  p.  61. 

’ /Eschylus,  Perste,  370. 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  this 
threat  to  the  generals,  nor  does  lie  even 
notice  the  personal  interference  of  Xerxes 
in  any  way,  so  far  as  regards  the  night- 
movement  of  the  Persian  fleet.  He 
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Persian  fleet  was  along  the  coast  of  Attica — its  head  quarters 
were  in  the  bay  of  Phal£rum,  but  doubtless  parts  of  it  would 
occupy  those  three  natural  harbours,  as  yet  unimproved  by 
art,  which  belonged  to  the  deme  of  Peiraeus — and  would 
perhaps  extend  besides  to  other  portions  of  the  western  coast 
southward  of  Phal£rum  ; while  the  Greek  fleet  was  in  the 
harbour  of  the  town  called  Salamis,  in  the  portion  of  the  island 
facing  Mount  Aigaleos  in  Attica.  During  the  night,1  a portion 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  sailing  from  Peiraeus  northward  along  the 
western  coast  of  Attica,  closed  round  to  the  north  of  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Salamis,  so  as  to  shut  up  the  northern  issue 
from  the  strait  on  the  side  of  Eleusis ; while  another  portion 
blocked  up  the  other  issue  between  Peiraeus  and  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  island,  landing  a detachment  of  troops 
on  the  desert  island  of  Psyttaleia  near  to  that  corner.3  These 


treat*  the  communication  of  Sikinnus 
a*  having  been  made  to  the  Persian 
generals,  and  the  night-movement  as 
undertaken  by  them.  The  statement 
of  the  contemporary  poet  seems  the 
more  probable  of  the  two : but  he 
omits,  as  might  be  expected,  all  notice 
of  the  perilous  dissensions  in  the  Greek 
camp. 

1 Diodorus  (xi.  17)  states  that  the 
Egyptian  squadron  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  detached  to  block  up  the  outlet 
between  Salamis  and  the  Megarid  ; that 
is,  to  sail  round  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  island  to  the  north-western 
strait,  where  the  north-western  comer 
of  the  island  is  separated  by  a narrow 
strait  from  Megara,  near  the  spot  where 
the  fort  of  liudorum  was  afterwards 
situated,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Herodotus  mentions  nothing  of  this 
movement,  and  his  account  evidently 
implies  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  en- 
closed to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Salamis,  the  Persian  right  wing  having 
got  between  that  town  and  Eleusis. 
The  movement  announced  by  Diodorus 
appears  to  me  unnecessary  and  impro- 
bable. If  the  Egyptian  squadron  had 
been  placed  there,  they  would  have 
been  far  indeed  removed  from  the  scene 
of  the  action,  but  we  may  see  that  Hero- 
dotus believed  them  to  have  taken  actual 
part  in  the  battle  along  with  the  rest  ; 
jviii.  too). 

’ Herodot  viii.  76.  Tonri  SI  its  tiotA  : 
iylyrro  vA  ayyt\8tvra,  toSto  fiiy,  is  ri]y 


mjiriSa  ri)y  Vvrri\ttay,  fiiTa(u  2aA aftT- 
1 yis  rt  Kttfiiyriy  xai  rijs  iprtlpau,  roWoiis 
ray  II  tpaiay  iirtliiPatray  tovto  Si,  ivttSi) 
iylyoy^o  /ii<rcu  yixrts,  lunjyoy  fiiv  rb  At' 
iaitifTts  Ktpas  KuKAoiiptyoi  rpbr  r V 
2a\apiya‘  iyfjyoy  Si  01  ipupl  r i)y  K toy  rt 
xal  rfir  Kvybffovpay  veray/ieVoi,  Kartix^y 
rt  U('xp‘  Mowvxb)*  irirra  r by  nopBpby 
rfjt ri  yrjiurl. 

He  had  previously  stated  Phalerum 
as  the  main  station  of  the  Persian  fleet ; 
not  necessarily  meaning  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  there.  The  passage  which  I 
have  just  transcribed  intimates  what 
the  Persians  did  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  of  surrounding  the  Greeks  in 
the  harbour  of  Salamis ; and  the  first 
part  of  it,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
western  (more  properly  north-western) 
wing,  presents  no  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty, though  we  do  not  know  how  far 
the  western  wing  extended  before  the 
movement  was  commenced.  Probably 
it  extended  to  the  harbour  of  Peirteus, 
and  began  from  thence  its  night-move- 
ment along  the  Attic  coast  to  get  beyond 
the  town  of  Salamis.  But  the  second 
part  of  the  passage  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend, where  he  states  that  “those 
who  were  stationed  about  Keos  and 
Kynosura  also  moved,  and  beset  with 
their  ships  the  whole  strait  as  far  as 
Munychia.”  What  places  are  Keos  and 
Kynosura,  and  where  were  they  situ- 
ated? The  only  known  places  of  those 
names,  are,  the  island  of  Keos,  not  far 
south  of  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica — and 
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measures  were  all  taken  during  the  night,  to  prevent  the 
anticipated  flight  of  the  Greeks,  and  then  to  attack  them 
in  the  narrow  strait  close  on  their  own  harbour,  the  next 
morning. 

Meanwhile  that  angry  controversy  among  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Themistoklfis  had  sent  over  his 
secret  envoy,  continued  without  abatement  and  with- 
out decision.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Athenian 
general  to  prolong  the  debate,  and  to  prevent  any 
concluding  vote,  until  the  effect  of  his  stratagem 
should  have  rendered  retreat  impossible.  Such  pro- 
longation was  nowise  difficult  in  a case  so  critical, 
where  the  majority  of  chiefs  was  on  one  side,  and 
that  of  naval  force  on  the  other — especially  as  Eury- 
biades  himself  was  favourable  to  the  view  of  Themistokl£s. 
Accordingly  the  debate  was  still  unfinished  at  nightfall,  and 
either  continued  all  night,  or  was  adjourned  to  an  hour  before 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning — when  an  incident,  in- 
teresting as  well  as  important,  gave  to  it  a new  turn.  The 
ostracised  Aristeides  arrived  at  Salamis  from  /Egina.  Since 
the  revocation  of  his  sentence — a revocation  proposed  by 
ThemistoklSs  himself — he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  revisiting 
Athens,  and  he  now  for  the  first  time  rejoined  his  countrymen 


Aristeides 
comes  in  the 
night  to  the 
Greek  fleet 
from  A£gina 
— informs 
the  chiefs 
that  they 
arc  enclosed 
by  the  Per- 
sians, and 
that  escape 
has  become 
impossible. 


the  promontory  Kynosura,  on  the  north-  | 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  immediately 
north  of  the  bay  of  Marathon.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  Hero- 
dotus meant  this  latter  promontory,  too 
distant  to  render  the  movement  which  | 
he  describes  at  all  practicable : even  the 
island  of  Keos  is  somewhat  open  to  j 
the  same  objection,  though  not  in  so 
great  a degree,  of  being  too  distant. 
Hence  Barthelcmy,  Kruse,  Bahr,  and 
I)r.  Thirl  wall,  apply  the  names  Keos 
and  Kynosura  to  two  promontories  (the  ■ 
southernmost  and  the  south-eastern-  ; 
most)  of  the  island  of  Salamis ; and 
Kiepert  has  realised  their  idea  in  his 
newly  published  maps.  But  in  the  first 
place,  no  authority  is  produced  for 
giving  these  names  to  two  promontories 
in  the  island,  and  the  critics  only  do  it  j 
because  they  say  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a reasonable  meaning  to  this  passage  of 
Herodotus.  In  the  next  place,  if  we 
admit  their  supposition,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  before  this  night -movement 


commenced , the  Persian  fleet  was  already 
stationed  in  part  off  the  island  of  Sala- 
mis ; which  appears  to  me  highly  im- 
probable. Whatever  station  that  fleet 
occupied  before  the  night-movement, 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  was  not 
upon  an  island  then  possessed  by  the 
enemy : it  was  somewhere  on  the  coast 
of  Attica : and  the  names  Keos  and 
Kynosura  must  belong  to  some  unknown 
points  in  Attica , not  in  Salamis.  I can- 
not therefore  adopt  the  supposition  of 
these  critics,  though  on  the  other  hand 
Larcher  is  not  satisfactory  in  his  attempt 
to  remove  the  objections  which  apply  to 
the  supposition  of  Keos  and  Kynosura 
as  commonly  understood.  It  is  difficult 
in  this  case  to  reconcile  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  with  geographical  consi- 
derations, and  I rather  suspect  that  on 
this  occasion  the  historian  has  been 
himself  misled  by  too  great  a desire  to 
find  the  oracle  of  Bakis  truly  fulfilled. 
It  is  from  Bakis  that  he  copies  the 
name  Kynosura  (viii.  77). 
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in  their  exile  at  Salamis ; not  uninformed  of  the  dissensions 
raging,  and  of  the  impatience  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  retire 
to  the  Isthmus.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  the  news  that  such 
retirement  had  become  impracticable  from  the  position  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  his  own  vessel  in  coming  from  Aigina  had 
only  eluded  under  favour  of  night.  He  caused  Themistokles 
to  be  invited  out  from  the  assembled  synod  of  chiefs ; and 
after  a generous  exordium  wherein  he  expressed  his  hope  that 
their  rivalry  would  for  the  future  be  only  a competition  in 
doing  good  to  their  common  country,  apprised  him  that  the 
new  movement  of  the  Persians  excluded  all  hope  of  now 
reaching  the  Isthmus,  and  rendered  farther  debate  useless. 
Themistokles  expressed  his  joy  at  the  intelligence ; com- 
municating his  own  secret  message  whereby  he  had  himself 
brought  the  movement  about,  in  order  that  the  Peloponnesian 
chiefs  might  be  forced  to  fight  at  Salamis  even  against  their 
own  consent.  He  moreover  desired  Aristeides  to  go  himself 
into  the  synod,  and  communicate  the  news  ; for  if  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  Themistokles,  the  Peloponnesians  would  treat 
it  as  a fabrication.  So  obstinate  indeed  was  their  incredulity 
that  they  would  not  accept  it  as  truth  even  on  the  assertion 
of  Aristeides : nor  was  it  until  the  arrival  of  a Tenian  vessel, 
deserting  from  the  Persian  fleet,  that  they  at  last  brought 
themselves  to  credit  the  actual  posture  of  affairs  and  the 
entire  impossibility  of  retreat.  Once  satisfied  of  this  fact, 
they  prepared  themselves  at  dawn  for  the  impending  battle.1 

Having  caused  his  land-force  to  be  drawn  up  along  the 
shore  opposite  to  Salamis,  Xerxes  had  erected  for  PMition  of 
himself  a lofty  seat  or  throne,  upon  one  of  the  pro-  £d”“f~he 
jecting  declivities  of  Mount  ALgaleos — near  the 
Herakleion  and  immediately  overhanging  the  sea  2 — 


1 I lerodot.  viii.  79,  80. 

Herodotus  states,  doubtless  correctly, 
that  Aristeides,  immediately  after  he  , 
had  made  the  communication  to  the 
synod,  went  away,  not  pretending  to 
take  part  in  the  debate  : Plutarch  repre- 
sents him  as  present  and  as  taking  part 
in  it  (Aristeides,  c.  9).  According  to 
Plutarch,  Themistokles  desires  Aristei- 
des  to  assist  him  in  persuading  Eury- 
biades  : according  to  Herodotus,  Eury- 
biades  was  already  persuaded  : it  was 
the  Peloponnesian  chiefs  who  stood  out. 

VOL.  IV. 


The  details  of  Herodotus  will  l>e 
found  throughout  both  more  credible 
and  more  consistent  than  those  of  Plu- 
tarch and  the  later  writers. 

’ /Eschylus,  Pers.  473  : Herodot.  viii. 
90.  The  throne  with  silver  feet,  upon 
which  Xerxes  had  sat,  was  long  pre- 
served in  the  acropolis  of  Athens — 
having  been  left  at  his  retreat.  Harpo- 
kration,  ’Apyupivovs  tiippos'. 

A writer,  to  whom  Plutarch  refers, — 
Akestodorus — affirmed  that  the  seat  of 
Xerxes  was  erected,  not  under  Mount 
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from  whence  he  could  plainly  review  all  the  phases  of  the 
combat  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject  troops.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  they  had  not  done  their  best  at  Artemisium,  in 
consequence  of  his  absence,  and  that  his  presence  would  inspire 
them  with  fresh  valour : moreover  his  royal  scribes  stood 
ready  by  his  side  to  record  the  names  both  of  the  brave  and 
of  the  backward  combatants.  On  the  right  wing  of  his  fleet, 
which  approached  Salamis  on  the  side  of  Eleusis,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  Athenians  on  the  Grecian  left, — were  placed 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians ; on  his  left  wing  the  Ionians 1 
— approaching  from  the  side  of  Peiraeus,  and  opposed  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  yEginctans,  and  Megarians.  The  seamen  of 
the  Persian  fleet,  however,  had  been  on  ship-board  all  night, 
in  making  that  movement  which  had  brought  them  into  their 
actual  position  ; while  the  Greek  seamen  now  began  without 
previous  fatigue,  fresh  from  the  animated  harangues  of  Themis- 
tokles and  the  other  leaders.  J ust  as  they  were  getting  on 
board,  they  were  joined  by  the  trireme  which  had  been  sent 
to  Aigina  to  bring  to  their  aid  Aiakus  with  the  other  ALakid 
heroes.  Honoured  with  this  precious  heroic  aid,  which  tended 
so  much  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  Greeks,  the  ALginetan 
trireme  now  arrived  just  in  time  to  take  her  pQst  in  the  line, 
having  eluded  pursuit  from  the  intervening  enemy.8 

The  Greeks  rowed  forward  from  the  shore  to  attack,  with 


A'galeos,  but  much  farther  to  the  north- 
west, on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  the 
Megarid,  under  the  mountains  called 
Kerata  (Plutarch,  Themistokles,  13). 
If  this  writer  was  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  Attica,  we  must  suppose 
him  to  have  ascribed  an  astonishingly 
long  sight  to  Xerxes  : but  wfe  may  pro- 
baldy  take  the  assertion  as  a sample  of 
that  carelessness  in  geography  which 
marks  so  many  ancient  writers.  Ktesias 
recognises  the  'Hpa*A«ro*'  (Pcrsica,  c. 
26). 

1 Herodot.  viii.  85  ; Diodor.  xi.  16. 

1 Herodot.  viii.  83  ; Plutarch  (The- 
mistokles, c.  13 ; Aristeides,  c.  9 ; 
Pelopidas,  c.  21).  Plutarch  tells  a story 
out  of  Phanias,  respecting  an  incident 
in  the  moment  before  the  action,  which 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  sufficient  ground  | 
for  rejecting.  Themistokles,  with  the 
prophet  Euphrantides,  was  offering  sacri-  I 
fice  by  the  side  of  the  admiral’s  galley. 


| when  three  beautiful  youths,  nephews  of 
| Xerxes,  were  brought  in  prisoners.  As 
the  fire  was  just  then  blazing  brilliantly, 
and  sneezing  was  heard  from  the  right, 
the  prophet  enjoined  Themistokles  to 
offer  these  three  prisoners  as  a propitia- 
tory offering  to  Dionysus  Omestes ; 

■ which  the  clamour  of  the  bystanders 
j compelled  him  to  do  against  his  will. 

: This  is  what  Plutarch  states  in  his  life 
I of  Themistokles ; in  his  life  of  Aristci- 
I des,  he  affirms  that  these  youths  were 
brought  prisoners  from  Psyttaleia,  when 
Aristeides  attacked  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  action.  Now  Aristeides  did  not 
attack  Psyttaleia  until  the  naval  combat 
was  nearly  over,  so  that  no  prisoners 
can  have  been  brought  from  thence  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action  : there 
could  therefore  have  been  no  Persian 
prisoners  to  sacrifice,  ami  the  story  may 
l>e  dismissed  as  a fiction. 
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the  usual  paean  or  war-shout,  which  was  confidently  returned 
by  the  Persians.  Indeed  the  latter  were  the  most  Battle  of 
forward  of  the  two  to  begin  the  fight.  The  Greek 
seamen,  on  gradually  nearing  the  enemy,  became  at 
first  disposed  to  hesitate — and  even  backed  water  *'criuul5' 
for  a space,  so  that  some  of  them  touched  ground  on  their  own 
shore ; until  the  retrograde  movement  was  arrested  by  a 
supernatural  feminine  figure  hovering  over  them,  who  ex- 
claimed with  a voice  that  rang  through  the  whole  fleet — “Ye 
worthies,  how  much  farther  are  ye  going  to  back  water  ? ” 
The  very  circulation  of  this  fable  attests  the  dubious  courage 
of  the  Greeks  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle.1  The  brave 
Athenian  captains  Ameinias  and  Lykom6d£s  (the  former, 
brother  of  the  poet  /Eschylus)  were  the  first  to  obey  either 
the  feminine  voice  or  the  inspirations  of  their  own  ardour  ; 
though,  according  to  the  version  current  at  zEgina,  it  was  the 
zEginetan  ship,  the  carrier  of  the  zEakid  heroes,  which  first 
set  this  honourable  example.2  The  Naxian  Demokritus  was 
celebrated  by  Simonides  as  the  third  ship  in  action.  Ameinias, 
darting  forth  from  the  line,  charged  with  the  beak  of  his  ship 
full  against  a Phoenician,  and  the  two  became  entangled  so 
that  he  could  not  again  get  clear  : other  ships  came  in  aid  on 
both  sides,  and  the  action  thus  became  general. 

Herodotus,  with  his  usual  candour,  tells  us  that  he  could 
procure  few  details  about  the  action,  except  as  to  what  con- 
cerned Artemisia,  the  queen  of  his  own  city : so  that  we  know 
hardly  anything  beyond  the  general  facts.  But  it  appears 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  many  of  whom 
(apparently  a greater  number  than  Herodotus  likes  to  acknow- 
ledge) were  lukewarm,  and  some  even  averse 3 — the  subjects 


1 Herodot.  viii.  84,  •paviivav  Si  Sia- 
KtAivffatrffat,  Strrr  ual  ttTcay  utiovveu  rb 
faiv  ' E AAr/vui v crrpaTOKtSoPt  oyeiSitratrar 
wpdrtpoy  rdSt’  *{1  Satpdvioi,  fxixpi  k6<tou 
tri  xpvuvav  ivcutpovtoSt  ; 

/Eschylus  (Pers.  396-415)  describes 
finely  the  war-shout  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  response  of  the  Persians : for  very 
good  reasons,  he  does  not  notice  the 
incipient  backwardness  of  the  Greeks, 
which  Herodotus  brings  before  us. 

The  war-shout  here  described  by 
zEschylus,  a warrior  actually  engaged, 
shows  us  the  difference  between  a naval 
combat  of  that  day  and  the  improper 


tactics  of  the  Athenians  fifty  years  after- 
wards, at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
I ncsian  war.  Phormion  especially  en- 
joins on  his  men  the  necessity  of  silence 
(Thucyd.  ii.  89). 

! Simonides,  F.pigram  138,  Bcrgk ; 
Plutarch,  De  Herodot.  Malignitate, 
c.  33- 

According  to  Plutarch  (Themist.  12) 
and  Diodorus  (xi.  17),  it  was  the  Per- 
sian admiral’s  ship  which  was  first 
charged  and  captured  : if  the  fact  had 
been  so,  AEschylus  would  probably  have 
specified  it. 

1 Herodot.  viii.  85  : Diodor.  xi.  161 
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of  Xerxes  conducted  themselves  generally  with  great  bravery  : 
Phoenicians,  Cyprians,  Kilikians,  Egyptians,  vied  with  the 
Persians  and  Medes  serving  as  soldiers  on  shipboard,  in  trying 
to  satisfy  the  exigent  monarch  who  sat  on  shore  watching 
their  behaviour.  Their  signal  defeat  was  not  owing  to  any 
want  of  courage — but,  first,  to  the  narrow  space  which  ren- 
dered their  superior  number  a hindrance  rather  than  a benefit : 
next,  to  their  want  of  orderly  line  and  discipline  as  compared 
with  the  Greeks : thirdly,  to  the  fact  that  when  once  fortune 
seemed  to  turn  against  them,  they  had  no  fidelity  or  reciprocal 
attachment,  and  each  ally  was  willing  to  sacrifice  or  even  to 
run  down  others,  in  order  to  effect  his  own  escape.  Their 
numbers  and  absence  of  concert  threw  them  into  confusion 
and  caused  them  to  run  foul  of  each  other.  Those  in  the 
front  could  not  recede,  nor  could  those  in  the  rear  advance  : * 
the  oar-blades  were  broken  by  collision — the  steersmen  lost 
control  of  their  ships,  and  could  no  longer  adjust  the  ship’s 
course  so  as  to  strike  that  direct  blow  with  the  beak  which 
was  essential  in  ancient  warfare.  After  some  time  of  combat, 
the  whole  Persian  fleet  was  driven  back  and  became  thoroughly 
unmanageable,  so  that  the  issue  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and 
nothing  remained  except  the  efforts  of  individual  bravery  to 
protract  the  struggle.  While  the  Athenian  squadron  on  the 
left,  which  had  the  greatest  resistance  to  surmount,  broke  up 
and  drove  before  them  the  Persian  right,  the  yEginetans  on 
the  right  intercepted  the  flight  of  the  fugitives  to  Phalerum  : * 
Demokritus  the  Naxian  captain  was  said  to  have  captured 
five  ships  of  the  Persians  with  his  own  single  trireme.  The 
chief  admiral  Ariabigncis,  brother  of  Xerxes,  attacked  at  once 
by  two  Athenian  triremes,  fell  gallantly  trying  to  board 
one  of  them,  and  the  number  of  distinguished  Persians  and 
Medes  who  shared  his  fate  was  very  great ; 3 the  more  so,  as 


/Eschyhis  in  the  Perstc,  though  he 
gives  a long  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  fought  against  Athens,  does  not 
make  any  allusion  to  the  Ionic  or  to 
any  other  Greeks  as  having  formed  part 
of  the  catalogue.  See  Blomfield  ad 
Aischyl.  Pers.  42.  Such  silence  easily 
admits  of  explanation. 

1 Herodot,  viii.  £6;  Diodor  xi.  17. 
The  testimony  of  the  former,  both  to  the 
courage  manifested  by  the  Persian  fleet, 


and  to  their  entire  want  of  order  and 
system,  is  decisive,  as  well  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  personal  overlooking  of 
Xerxes. 

5 Simonides,  Epigr.  138,  Bergk. 

* The  many  names  of  Persian  chiefs 
whom  vEschylus  reports  as  having  been 
! slain,  are  probably  for  the  most  part 
I inventions  of  his  own,  to  please  the  ears 
of  his  audience.  See  Blomfield,  Prsefat. 
ad  Aischyl.  Pers.  p.  xii. 
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few  of  them  knew  how  to  swim,  while  among  the  Greek  sea- 
men who  were  cast  into  the  sea,  the  greater  number  were 
swimmers,  and  had  the  friendly  shore  of  Salamis  near  at 
hand. 

It  appears  that  the  Phoenician  seamen  of  the  fleet  threw  the 
blame  of  defeat  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks ; and  some  of  them, 
driven  ashore  during  the  heat  of  the  battle  under  the  imme- 
diate throne  of  Xerxes,  excused  themselves  by  denouncing  the 
others  as  traitors.  The  heads  of  the  Ionic  leaders  might  have 
been  endangered  if  the  monarch  had  not  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  an  act  of  surprising  gallantry  by  one  of  their  number. 
An  Ionic  trireme  from  Samothrace  charged  and  disabled  an 
Attic  trireme,  but  was  herself  almost  immediately  run  down 
by  an  /Eginetan.  The  Samothracian  crew,  as  their  vessel  lay 
disabled  on  the  water,  made  such  excellent  use  of  their  missile 
weapons,  that  they  cleared  the  decks  of  the  ./Eginetan,  sprung 
on  board,  and  became  masters  of  her.  This  exploit,  passing 
under  the  eyes  of  Xerxes  himself,  induced  him  to  treat  the 
Phoenicians  as  dastardly  calumniators,  and  to  direct  their 
heads  to  be  cut  off.  His  wrath  and  vexation  (Herodotus  tells 
us)  were  boundless,  and  he  scarcely  knew  on  whom  to  vent 
the  feelings.1 

In  this  disastrous  battle  itself,  as  in  the  debate  before  the 
battle,  the  conduct  of  Artemisia  of  Halikarnassus  Distinipmh- 
was  such  as  to  give  him  full  satisfaction.  It  appears 
that  this  queen  maintained  her  full  part  in  the  battle  Ar,cra“UL 
until  the  disorder  had  become  irretrievable.  She  then  sought 
to  escape,  pursued  by  the  Athenian  trierarch  Ameinias,  but 
found  her  progress  obstructed  by  the  number  of  fugitive  or 
embarrassed  comrades  before  her.  In  this  dilemma  she  pre- 
served herself  from  pursuit  by  attacking  one  of  her  own 
comrades  ; she  charged  the  trireme  of  the  Karian  prince 
Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus,  ran  it  down  and  sunk  it,  so  that 
the  prince  with  all  his  crew  perished.  Had  Ameinias  been 
aware  that  the  vessel  which  he  was  following  was  that  of 
Artemisia,  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  relax  in  the 
pursuit — for  the  Athenian  captains  were  all  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  a female  invader  assailing  their  city.2  But  knowing 


* Herodot  viii.  90.  Demosthenes  a century  and  a quarter 

1 Compare  the  indignant  language  of  afterwards,  respecting  the  second  Artc- 
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her  ship  only  as  one  among  the  enemy,  and  seeing  her  thus 
charge  and  destroy  another  enemy’s  ship,  he  concluded  her  to 
be  a deserter,  turned  his  pursuit  elsewhere,  and  suffered  her  to 
escape.  At  the  same  time,  it  so  happened  that  the  destruction 
of  the  ship  of  Damasithymus  happened  under  the  eyes  of 
Xerxes  and  of  the  persons  around  him  on  shore,  who  recog- 
nised the  ship  of  Artemisia,  but  supposed  the  ship  destroyed 
to  be  a Greek.  Accordingly  they  remarked  to  him,  “ Master, 
seest  thou  not  how  well  Artemisia  fights,  and  how  she  has 
just  sunk  an  enemy’s  ship  ?”  Assured  that  it  was  really  her 
deed,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  replied,  “ My  men  have  become 
women  ; my  women,  men.”  Thus  was  Artemisia  not  only 
preserved,  but  exalted  to  a higher  place  in  the  esteem  of 
Xerxes  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  his  own  ships  ; among  the 
crew  of  which  not  a man  survived  to  tell  the  true  story.1 

Of  the  total  loss  of  either  fleet,  Herodotus  gives  us  no 
estimate  ; but  Diodorus  states  the  number  of  ships  destroyed 
on  the  Grecian  side  as  forty,  on  the  Persian  side  as  two 
hundred  ; independent  of  those  which  were  made  prisoners 
with  all  their  crews.  To  the  Persian  loss  is  to  be  added,  the 
destruction  of  all  those  troops  whom  they  had  landed  before 
the  battle  in  the  island  of  Psyttaleia.  As  soon  as  the  Persian 
fleet  was  put  to  flight,  Aristeides  carried  over  some  Grecian 
hoplites  to  that  island,  overpowered  the  enemy,  and  put  them 
to  death  to  a man.  This  loss  appears  to  have  been  much 


misia  queen  of  Karia,  as  the  enemy  of 
Athens — Opt  is  5’  tivrts  * AOrjyaioi  fidpfia- 
pov  &v0pcrwov,  Kal  ravra  yvvauKa , $>o/3rj- 
OijataBf  (Demosthenes,  de  Rhodior. 
Libertat  c.  x.  p.  197). 

1 Hcrodot.  viii.  87,  88,  93.  The 
story  here  given  by  Herodotus  respect- 
ing the  stratagem  whereby  Artemisia 
escaped,  seems  sufficiently  probable ; 
and  he  may  have  heard  it  from  fellow- 
citizens  of  his  own  w ho  were  aboard  her 
vessel.  Though  Plutarch  accuses  him 
of  extravagant  disposition  to  compliment 
this  queen,  it  is  evident  that  he  does 
not  himself  like  the  story,  nor  consider 
it  to  be  compliment ; for  he  himself  in- 
sinuates a doubt,  “ I do  not  know 
whether  she  ran  down  the  Kalyndian 
ship  intentionally,  or  came  accidentally 
into  collision  with  it.”  Since  the  shock 
was  so  destructive  that  the  Kalyndian 


ship  was  completely  run  down  and  sunk, 
so  that  every  man  of  her  crew  perished, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  was  inten- 
tional ; and  the  historian  merely  sug- 
gests a possible  hypothesis  to  palliate  an 
act  of  great  treachery.  Though  the 
story  of  the  sinking  of  the  Kalyndian 
ship  has  the  air  of  truth,  how'ever,  w'e 
cannot  say  the  same  about  the  observa- 
tion of  Xerxes,  and  the  notice  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  taken  of  the  act : all 
this  reads  like  nothing  but  romance. 

We  have  to  regret  (as  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, De  Malig.  llerodot  p.  873)  that 
Herodotus  tells  us  so  much  less  about 
others  than  about  Artemisia  ; but  he 
doubtless  hmrd  more  about  her  than 
about  the  rest,  and  perhaps  his  own  re- 
latives may  have  been  among  her  con- 
tingent. 
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deplored,  as  they  were  choice  troops  ; in  great  proportion,  the 
native  Persian  guards.1 * 

Great  and  capital  as  the  victory  was,  there  yet  remained 
after  it  a sufficient  portion  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  Expectations 
maintain  even  maritime  war  vigorously,  not  to  men- 
tion  the  powerful  land-force,  as  yet  unshaken.  And 
the  Greeks  themselves — immediately  after  they  had  x£2Sfor 
collected  in  their  island,  as  well  as  could  be  done,  the 
fragments  of  shipping  and  the  dead  bodies — made 
ready  for  a second  engagement.3  But  they  were  re-  away  to  Asia, 
lieved  from  this  necessity  by  the  pusillanimity3  of  the  invading 
monarch,  in  whom  the  defeat  had  occasioned  a sudden 
revulsion  from  contemptuous  confidence,  not  only  to  rage  and 
disappointment,  but  to  the  extreme  of  alarm  for  his  own 
personal  safety.  He  was  possessed  with  a feeling  of  mingled 
wrath  and  distrust  against  his  naval  force,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  subject  nations — Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Kilikians, 
Cyprians,  Pamphilians,  Ionic  Greeks,  &c.,  with  a few  Persians 
and  Medes  serving  on  board,  in  a capacity  probably  not  well- 
suited  to  them.  None  of  these  subjects  had  any  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  invasion,  or  any  other  motive  for  service  except 
fear;  while  the  sympathies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  were  even 
decidedly  against  it.  Xerxes  now  came  to  suspect  the  fidelity, 
or  undervalue  the  courage,  of  all  these  naval  subjects.4  He 
fancied  that  they  could  make  no  resistance  to  the  Greek  fleet, 
and  dreaded  lest  the  latter  should  sail  forthwith  to  the 
Hellespont,  so  as  to  break  down  the  bridge  and  intercept  his 
personal  retreat ; for  upon  the  maintenance  of  that  bridge  he 
conceived  his  own  safety  to  turn,  not  less  than  that  of  his 
father  Darius,  when  retreating  from  Scythia,  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.5  Against  the 
Phcenicians,  from  whom  he  had  expected  most,  his  rage  broke 
out  in  such  fierce  threats,  that  they  stole  away  from  the  fleet 


1 Hcrodot.  viii.95  ; Plutarch,  Aristid. 
c.  9 ; Aischyl.  Pcrs.  454-470 ; Diodor, 
xi.  19. 

1 Herodot  viii.  96. 

* The  victories  of  the  Greeks  over  the 

Persians  were  materially  aided  by  the 
personal  timidity  of  Xerxes,  and  of 

Darius  Codomannus  at  Issus  and  Arbela 
(Arrian,  ii.  it,  6 ; iii.  14,  3). 


* See  this  feeling  especially  in  the 
language  of  Mardonius  to  Xerxes  (He- 

; rodot.  viii.  too),  as  well  as  in  that  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Artemisia  by  the  his- 
torian (viii.  68),  which  indicates  the 
general  conception  of  the  historian  him- 
self, derived  from  the  various  informa- 
tion which  reached  him. 

* llerodot.  vii.  10. 
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in  the  night,  and  departed  homeward.1  Such  a capital 
desertion  made  future  naval  struggle  still  more  hopeless,  and 
Xerxes,  though  at  first  breathing  revenge,  and  talking  about  a 
vast  mole  or  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  strait  to  Salamis, 
speedily  ended  by  giving  orders  to  the  whole  fleet  to  leave 
Phalerum  in  the  night — not  without  disembarking,  however, 
the  best  soldiers  who  served  on  board.3  They  were  directed 
to  make  straight  for  the  Hellespont,  and  there  to  guard  the 
bridge  against  his  arrival.3 

This  resolution  was  prompted  by  Mardonius,  who  saw  the 
x real  terror  which  beset  his  master,  and  read  therein 

Mivcyogo^  sufficient  evidence  of  danger  to  himself.  When 
to  Asia-  Xerxes  despatched  to  Susa  intelligence  of  his  disas- 

advicc  and  , r , , b , 

recommend-  trous  overthrow,  the  feeling  at  home  was  not  simply 
donius,  who  that  of  violent  grief  for  the  calamity,  and  fear  for 
as  jjenend  the  personal  safety  of  the  monarch : it  was  farther 
conquest  of  embittered  by  anger  against  Mardonius,  as  the  insti- 
gator of  this  ruinous  enterprise.  That  general  knew 
full  well  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him4  in  returning  to 
Persia  with  the  shame  of  failure  on  his  head.  It  was  better 
for  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  chance  of  subduing  Greece, 
which  he  had  good  hopes  of  being  yet  able  to  do — and  to  ad- 
vise the  return  of  Xerxes  himself  to  a safe  and  easy  residence 
in  Asia.  Such  counsel  was  eminently  palatable  to  the  present 


* This  important  fact  is  not  stated  by 
Herodotus,  but  it  is  distinctly  given  in 
Diodorus,  xi.  19.  It  seems  probable 
enough. 

If  the  tragedy  of  Phrynichus,  entitled 
Phanissa,  had  been  preserved,  we 
should  have  known  more  about  the 
position  and  behaviour  of  the  Phoenician 
contingent  in  this  invasion.  It  was 
represented  at  Athens  only  three  years 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  B.C.  477 
or  476,  with  Themistokles  as  choregus, 
four  years  earlier  than  the  Pers*  of  /Es- 
chylus,  which  was  affirmed  by  Glaucus 
to  have  been  (trapax-nrotiifffiai)  altered 
from  it.  The  Chorus  in  the  Phcenissae 
consisted  of  Phoenician  women,  possibly 
the  widows  of  those  Phoenicians  whom 
Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  beheaded  after 
the  battle  (Herodot.  viii.  90,  as  Dr. 
Blomfield  supposes,  Pncf.  ad  /Each. 
Pers.  p.  ix.),  or  only  of  Phoenicians 
absent  on  the  expedition.  The  frag- 
ments remaining  of  this  tragedy,  which 


gained  the  prize,  are  too  scanty  to  sus- 
tain any  conjectures  as  to  its  scheme  or 
details  (see  Welcker,  Griechische  Tra- 
geed.  voi.  i.  p.  26  : and  Droysen,  Phry- 
nichos,  zEschylos,  und  die  Trilogie,  p. 
4-6). 

s Herodot.  ix.  32. 

’ Herodot.  viii.  97-107.  Such  was 
the  terror  of  these  retreating  seamen,  that 
they  are  said  to  have  mistaken  the  pro- 
jecting cliffs  of  Cape  Zoster  (about  half- 
way between  Peireetis  and  Sunium)  for 
ships,  and  redoubled  the  haste  of  their 
flight  as  if  an  enemy  were  after  them — a 
story  which  we  can  treat  as  nothing 
better  than  silly  exaggeration  in  the 
Athenian  informants  of  Herodotus. 

Ktesias,  Pers.  c.  xxvi.  ; Strabo,  ix.  p. 
395  ; the  two  latter  talk  about  the  inten- 
tion to  carry  a mole  across  from  Attica 
to  Salamis,  as  if  it  had  been  conceived 
before  the  battle. 

‘ Compare  Herodot.  vii.  to. 
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alarm  of  the  monarch,  while  it  opened  to  Mardonius  himself  a 
fresh  chance  not  only  of  safety,  but  of  increased  power  and 
glory.  Accordingly  he  began  to  re-assure  his  master  by 
representing  that  the  recent  blow  was  after  all  not  serious — 
that  it  had  only  fallen  upon  the  inferior  part  of  his  force,  and 
upon  worthless  foreign  slaves,  like  Phoenicians,  Egyptians, 
&c.,  while  the  native  Persian  troops  yet  remained  uncon- 
quered  and  unconquerable,  fully  adequate  to  execute  the 
monarch’s  revenge  upon  Hellas — that  Xerxes  might  now  very 
well  retire  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  if  he  were  disposed,  and 
that  he  (Mardonius)  would  pledge  himself  to  complete  the 
conquest,  at  the  head  of  300,000  chosen  troops.  This  proposi- 
tion afforded  at  the  same  time  consolation  for  the  monarch’s 
wounded  vanity,  and  safety  for  his  person.  His  confidential 
Persians,  and  Artemisia  herself  on  being  consulted,  approved 
of  the  step.  The  latter  had  acquired  his  confidence  by  the 
dissuasive  advice  which  she  had  given  before  the  recent 
deplorable  engagement,  and  she  had  every  motive  now  to 
encourage  a proposition  indicating  solicitude  for  his  person, 
as  well  as  relieving  herself  from  the  obligation  of  farther 
service.  “ If  Mardonius  desires  to  remain  (she  remarked 
contemptuously  *)  by  all  means  let  him  have  the  troops : 
should  he  succeed,  thou  wilt  be  the  gainer  ; should  he  even 
perish,  the  loss  of  some  of  thy  slaves  is  trifling,  so  long  as 
thou  remainest  safe,  and  thy  house  in  power.  Thou  hast 
already  accomplished  the  purpose  of  thy  expedition,  in 
burning  Athens.”  Xerxes,  while  adopting  this  counsel  and 
directing  the  return  of  his  fleet,  showed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  Halikarnassian  queen  by  entrusting  to  her  some  of  his 
children,  with  directions  to  transport  them  to  Ephesus. 

The  Greeks  at  Salamis  learnt  with  surprise  and  joy  the 
departure  of  the  hostile  fleet  from  the  bay  of  Pha-  Thc  Gr«v» 
lerum,  and  immediately  put  themselves  in  pursuit ; 
following  as  far  a^  the  island  of  Andros  without  Xaim— 
success.  Themistoklds  and  the  Athenians  are  even  i"“d0sf‘ra' 
said  to  have  been  anxious  to  push  on  forthwith  to 
the  Hellespont,  and  there  break  down  the  bridge 
of  boats,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Xerxes — x'n‘cs- 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  the  caution  of  Eurybiades 


’ Hcrodot.  viii.  101,  10a. 
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and  the  Peloponnesians,  who  represented  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  detain  the  Persian  monarch  in  the  heart  of  Greece.  Themis- 
tokles  readily  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  divert  his- countrymen  from  the  idea;  while 
he  at  the  same  time  sent  the  faithful  Sikinnus  a second  time 
to  Xerxes,  with  the  intimation  that  he  (Themistokl&s)  had 
restrained  the  impatience  of  the  Greeks  to  proceed  without 
delay  and  bum  the  Hellespontic  bridge — and  that  he  had 
thus,  from  personal  friendship  to  the  monarch,  secured  for 
him  a safe  retreat.1  Though  this  is  the  story  related  by 
Herodotus,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  with  the  great  Persian 
land-force  in  the  heart  of  Attica,  there  could  have  been  any 
serious  idea  of  so  distant  an  operation  as  that  of  attacking 
the  bridge  at  the  Hellespont  It  seems  more  probable  that 
Themistokl6s  fabricated  the  intention,  with  a view  of  fright- 
ening Xerxes  away,  as  well  as  of  establishing  a personal 
claim  upon  his  gratitude  in  reserve  for  future  contingencies. 

Such  crafty  manoeuvres,  and  long-sighted  calculations  of 
possibility,  seem  extraordinary:  but  the  facts  are  sufficiently 
attested — since  Themistokles  lived  to  claim  as  well  as  to 
receive  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  thus  conferred.  Though 
extraordinary,  they  will  not  appear  inexplicable,  if  we  reflect, 
first,  that  the  Persian  game,  even  now  after  the  defeat  of 
Salamis,  was  not  only  not  desperate,  but  might  perfectly 
well  have  succeeded,  if  it  had  been  played  with  reasonable 
prudence:  next,  that  there  existed  in  the  mind  of  this 
eminent  man  an  almost  unparalleled  combination  of  splendid 
patriotism,  long-sighted  cunning,  and  selfish  rapacity.  Themis- 
toklCs  knew  better  than  any  one  else  that  the  cause  of 
Greece  had  appeared  utterly  desperate,  only  a few  hours 
before  the  late  battle  ; moreover,  a clever  man  tainted  with 
such  constant  guilt  might  naturally  calculate  on  being  one 
day  detected  and  punished,  even  if  the  Greeks  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

He  now  employed  the  fleet  among  the  islands  of  the 


1 llcrodot.  viii.  109,  no  ; Thucyd.  i.  j Themistokles  was  the  person  who  dis- 
137.  The  words  V <ptvSus  irpocmroi^-  i suaded  the  Greeks  from  going  to  the 
(joto  may  probably  be  understood  in  a Hellespont — but  it  was  also  false,  that 
sense  somewhat  larger  than  that  which  • the  Greeks  had  ever  any  serious  inten- 
they  naturally  bear  in  Thucydides.  In  lion  of  going  there.  Compare  Corue. 
poiul  of  fact — not  only  was  it  false,  that  \ lius  Ncpos,  Themistokl.  c.  5. 
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Cyclades,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines  upon  them  as  a 
punishment  for  adherence  to  the  Persians.  He  first  Thcm;*- 
laid  siege  to  Andros,  telling  the  inhabitants  that  he  n«T'h 
came  to  demand  their  money,  bringing  with  him  two  !"yin8th’c° 
great  gods — Persuasion  and  Necessity.  To  which  CycU*dcs' 
the  Andrians  replied,  «that  “Athens  was  a great  city  and 
blest  with  excellent  gods : but  that  they  were  miserably  poor, 
and  that  there  were  two  unkind  gods  who  always  stayed  with 
them  and  would  never  quit  the  island — Poverty  and  Help- 
lessness.1 In  these  gods  the  Andrians  put  their  trust,  refusing 
to  deliver  the  money  required  ; for  the  power  of  Athens  could 
never  overcome  their  inability.”  While  the  fleet  was  engaged 
in  contending  against  the  Andrians  with  their  sad  protecting 
deities,  Thcmistokl£s  sent  round  to  various  other  cities,  de- 
manding from  them  private  sums  of  money  on  condition  of 
securing  them  from  attack.  From  Karystus,  Paros,  and 
other  places,  he  thus  extorted  bribes  for  himself  apart  from 
the  other  generals,2  but  it  appears  that  Andros  was  found 
unproductive,  and  after  no  very  long  absence  the  fleet  was 
brought  back  to  Salamis.3 

The  intimation  sent  by  Thcmistokles  perhaps  had  the 
effect  of  hastening  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  who  re-  x«*cs 
mained  in  Attica  only  a few  days  after  the  battle  of  SSeaSi 
Salamis,  and  then  withdrew  his  army  through  Bceotia  by,l|™,d  with 
into  Thessaly,  where  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the 
troops  to  be  retained  for  his  future  operations.  He  an”y- 
retained  the  Persians,  Medcs,  Saka;,  Baktrians,  and  Indians, 
horse  as  well  as  foot,  together  with  select  detachments  of 
the  remaining  contingents  ; making  in  all,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, 300, OCX)  men.  But  as  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  as  60,000  out  of  his  forces,  under  Artabazus, 
were  destined  to  escort  Xerxes  himself  to  the  Hellespont, 
Mardonius  proposed  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  to  postpone 
farther  military  operations  until  the  ensuing  spring.4 

Having  left  most  of  these  troops  under  the  orders  of 


1 llerodot.  viii.  ill.  ^t«1  ’ArSplovs  ’ Herodot.  viii.  1 12;  Plutarch,  Thc- 
yt  that  ytwxtiyat  it  tA  niyurra  atrrjKoy-  mistokles,  c.  21— who  cites  a few  bitter 
rar,  xat  fltoi/i  Sio  &xptlorovs  ovk  iicAti-  lines  from  the  contemporary  poet  Timo- 
trtptaty  W/y  yrjaov,  Aaa*  Acl  tptAoxar-  kreon. 

. . . n«wi)»  r«  tea)  'Afirixcu'iyy-  ‘ llerodot.  viii.  112-121. 

Compare  Alkmus,  Kragm.  90,  cd.  1 llerodot.  viii.  1 14-126. 

H«rgk,  and  llerodot.  vii.  172. 
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Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  Xerxes  marched  away  with  the  rest 
to  the  Hellespont,  by  the  same  road  as  he  had  taken  in  his 
advance  a few  months  before.  Respecting  his  retreat  a 
plentiful  stock  of  stories  were  circulated1 — inconsistent  with 
each  other,  fanciful,  and  even  incredible.  Grecian  imagina- 
tion, in  the  contemporary  poet  Hischylus,  as  well  as  in  the 


1 The  account  given  by  jEschylus  of 
this  retiring  march  appears  to  me  ex- 
aggerated,  and  in  several  points  incredi- 
ble ( Pcrsae,  482-5 1 3).  That  they  suffered 
greatly  during  the  march  from  want  of 
provisions,  is  doubtless  true,  and  that 
many  of  them  died  of  hunger.  But  we 
must  consider  in  deduction — 1.  That 
this  march  took  place  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  therefore  not 
very  long  after  the  harvest.  2.  That 
Mardonius  maintained  a large  army  in  1 
Thessaly  all  the  winter  and  brought  j 
them  out  in  fighting  condition  in  the  j 
spring.  3.  That  Artabazus  also  with  I 
another  large  division  was  in  military  I 
operation  in  Thrace  all  the  winter,  after 
having  escorted  Xerxes  into  safety. 

When  we  consider  these  facts,  it  will 
seem  that  the  statements  of  ./Eschylus 
even  as  to  the  sufferings  by  famine  must 
l>e  taken  with  great  allowance.  But  his 
statement  about  the  passage  of  the 
Strymon  appears  to  me  incredible,  and 
I regret  to  find  myself  on  this  point 
differing  from  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  con- 
siders it  an  undoubted  fact  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  ch.  xv. p.  351,  2nd  ed.).  “The 
river  had  been  frozen  in  the  night  hard 
enough  to  bear  those  who  arrived  first. 
But  the  ice  suddenly  gave  way  under 
the  morning  sun,  and  numbers  perished 
in  the  waters  ” — so  Dr.  Thirlwall  states,  ! 
after  .Eschylus — adding  in  a note,  “ It 
is  a little  surprising  that  Herodotus, 
when  he  is  describing  the  miseries  of  the  1 
retreat,  does  not  notice  this  disaster, 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Persian  messenger  in  Eschylus. 
There  can  however  be  no  doubt  as  to  j 
the  fact : and  perhaps  it  may  furnish  a 
useful  warning,  not  to  lay  too  much  , 
stress  on  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  as  a 
ground  for  rejecting  even  important  and 
interesting  facts  w'hich  are  only  men- 
tioned by  later  writers,”  &c. 

That  a large  river  such  as  the  Stry- 
mon near  its  mouth  (180  yards  broad, 
and  in  latitude  about  N.  40°  50'),  at  a 
period  which  could  not  have  been  later 
than  the  beginning  of  November,  should  i 


have  been  frozen  over  in  one  night  so 
hardly  and  firmly  as  to  admit  of  a portion 
of  the  army  marching  over  it  at  daybreak 
— before  the  sun  became  warm — is  a 
statement  which  surely  requires  a more 
responsible  witness  than  Eschylus  to 
avouch  it.  In  fact,  he  himself  describes 
it  as  a “frost  out  of  season” 

&upov)  brought  about  by  a special  inter- 
position of  the  gods.  If  he  is  to  be 
believed,  none  of  the  fugitives  were 
saved,  except  such  as  were  fortunate 
enough  to  cross  the  Strymon  on  the  ice 
during  the  interval  between  break  of 
day  and  the  sun’s  heat.  One  would 
imagine  that  there  was  a pursuing 
enemy  on  their  track,  leaving  them  only 
a short  time  for  escape ; whereas  in 
fact,  they  had  no  enemy  to  contend 
with — nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing subsistence.  During  the  advancing 
march  of  Xerxes,  a bridge  of  boats  had 
been  thrown  over  the  Strymon,  nor  can 
any  reason  be  given  why  that  bridge 
should  not  still  have  been  subsisting ; 
Artabazus  must  have  recrossed  it  after 
he  had  accompanied  the  monarch  to  the 
Hellespont  I will  add,  that  the  tow  n 
and  fortress  of  Eion,  which  commanded 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  remained  as 
an  important  stronghold  of  the  Persians 
some  years  after  this  event,  and  was  only 
captured,  after  a desperate  resistance, 
by  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates 
under  Kimon. 

The  Athenian  auditors  of  the  Persse, 
would  not  criticise  nicely  the  historical 
credibility  of  that  w hich  Eschylus  told 
them  about  the  sufferings  of  their  re- 
treating foe,  nor  his  geographical  credi- 
bility when  he  placed  Mount  Pangicus 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  Strymon,  to  per- 
sons marching  out  of  Greece  (Persse,  494). 
But  I must  confess,  that,  to  my  mind, 
his  w hole  narrative  of  the  retreat  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  poet  and  the  religious 
man,  not  of  the  historical  witness.  And 
my  confidence  in  Herodotus  is  increased 
when  I compare  him  on  this  matter  with 
Eschylus — as  well  in  what  he  says  as 
in  what  he  does  not  say. 
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Latin  moralizers  Seneca  or  Juvenal,1  delighted  in  handling  this 
invasion  with  the  maximum  of  light  and  shadow  ; R«reatmg 
magnifying  the  destructive  misery  and  humiliation  xir«*»f0 
of  the  retreat  so  as  to  form  an  impressive  contrast 
with  the  super-human  pride  of  the  advance,  and  {jutSop*. 
illustrating  that  antithesis  with  unbounded  licence  ,hchHdge 
of  detail.  The  sufferings  from  want  of  provision 
were  doubtless  severe,  and  are  described  as  frightful 
and  death-dealing.  The  magazines  stored  up  for  intoAsU- 
the  advancing  march  had  been  exhausted,  so  that  the  retiring 
army  were  now  forced  to  seize  upon  the  corn  of  the  country 
through  which  they  passed — an  insufficient  maintenance,  eked 
out  by  leaves,  grass,  the  bark  of  trees,  and  other  wretched 
substitutes  for  food.  Plague  and  dysentery  aggravated  their 
misery,  and  occasioned  many  to  be  left  behind  among  the 
cities  through  whose  territory  the  retreat  was  carried  ; strict 
orders  being  left  by  Xerxes  that  these  cities  should  maintain 
and  tend  them.  After  forty-five  days’  march  from  Attica,  he 
at  length  found  himself  at  the  Hellespont,  whither  his  fleet, 
retreating  from  Salamis,  had  arrived  long  before  him.*  But 
the  short-lived  bridge  had  already  been  knocked  to  pieces  by 
a storm,  so  that  the  army  was  transported  on  shipboard 
across  to  Asia,  where  it  first  obtained  comfort  and  abundance, 
and  where  the  change  from  privation  to  excess  engendered 
new  maladies.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  citizens  of 
Abdera  still  showed  the  gilt  scimitar  and  tiara,  which  Xerxes 
had  presented  to  them  when  he  halted  there  in  his  retreat, 
in  token  of  hospitality  and  satisfaction.  They  even  went  the 
length  of  affirming  that  never  since  his  departure  from  Attica 
had  he  loosened  his  girdle  until  he  reached  their  city.  So 
fertile  was  Grecian  fancy  in  magnifying  the  terror  of  the 
repulsed  invader ! who  re-entered  Sardis  with  a broken  army 
and  humbled  spirit  only  eight  months  after  he  had  left  it  as 
the  presumed  conqueror  of  the  western  world.3 


1 Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  178.  ] reject.  The  description  given  in  the 

Ilk  tamen  qualis  rediit.  Salamiae  relied.  Pers:E.  of  zEschylus  (v.  486,  515  570)  is 

In  Caurum  atque  Eurum  soli tu$  sac virc  flagcllis,  , conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  i he  strain 
&e-  ! reaches  its  loudest  pitch  in  Justin  (ii. 

5 Herodot.  viii.  13a  13),  who  tells  us  that  Xerxes  was  obliged 

* See  the  account  of  the  retreat  of  to  cross  the  strait  in  a fishing-boat. 
Xerxes  in  Herodotus,  viii.  115-120,  with  j “Ipse  cum  paucis  Abydon  contendit. 
many  stories  which  he  mentions  only  to  | Ubi  cum  solutum  pontem  hibemis  tem- 
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Meanwhile  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  liberated 
from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  either 
tireckJ-’'  on  land  or  sea,  and  passing  from  the  extreme  of 
of* honour*  terror  to  sudden  ease  and  security,  indulged  in  the 
an<  prizes.  fu]j  flight  anc]  self-congratulation  of  unexpected 
victory.  On  the  day  before  the  battle,  Greece  had  seemed 
irretrievably  lost : she  was  now  saved  even  against  all  reason- 
able hope,  and  the  terrific  cloud  impending  over  her  was 
dispersed.1  At  the  division  of  the  booty,  the  Aiginetans  were 
adjudged  to  have  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  action, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  the  choice  lot ; while  various  tributes 
of  gratitude  were  also  set  apart  for  the  gods.  Among  them 
were  three  Phoenician  triremes,  which  were  offered  in  dedica- 
tion to  Ajax  at  Salamis,  to  Athend  at  Sunium,  and  to 
Poseidon  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Farther  presents  were 
sent  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  who,  on  being  asked  whether  he 
was  satisfied,  replied  that  all  had  done  their  duty  to  him 
except  the  Aiginetans:  from  them  he  required  additional 
munificence  on  account  of  the  prize  awarded  to  them,  and 
they  were  constrained  to  dedicate  in  the  temple  four  golden 
stars  upon  a staff  of  brass,  which  Herodotus  himself  saw 
there.  Next  to  the  Aiginetans,  the  second  place  of  honour 
was  awarded  to  the  Athenians  ; the  Aiginetan  Polykritus, 
and  the  Athenians  Euinenes  and  Ameinias,  being  ranked  first 
among  the  individual  combatants.1  Respecting  the  behaviour 
of  Adeimantus  and  the  Corinthians  in  the  battle,  the  Athenians 
of  the  time  of  Herodotus  drew  the  most  unfavourable  picture, 
representing  them  tb  have  fled  at  the  commencement  and  to 
have  been  only  brought  back  by  the  information  that  the 
Greeks  were  gaining  the  victory.  Considering  the  character 
of  the  debates  which  had  preceded,  and  the  impatient  eager- 
ness manifested  by  the  Corinthians  to  fight  at  the  Isthmus 
instead  of  at  Salamis,  some  such  backwardness  on  their  part, 
when  forced  into  a battle  at  the  latter  place,  would  not  be  in 
itself  improbable.  Yet  in  this  case  it  seems  that  not  only  the 

pcstatibus  offendisset,  pi  sea  tori  a scapha  excrcitus  propter  multitudincm  terns 
trepidus  trajecit.  Erat  res  spcctaculo  1 graves  erant.” 

digna,  et,  restimatione  sortis  nuniana?,  j 1 Hcrodot.  viii.  109.  5^,  tvprffia 

rerum  varictate  miranda — in  exiguo  la-  ydtp  *upf]Kan*v  r^itas  alnovs  *a\  rr,p  ‘EA- 
tentem  videre  navigio,  quem  paulo  ante  \a8a,  ^ bi<i)K(afxtv  Mpas  tf>*{ryoyras. 
vix  cequor  omne  capiebat  : carentcm  I i Herodot.  viii.  93-122  ; Diodor.  xi. 
etiam  omni  servorum  ministerio,  cujus  27. 
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Corinthians  themselves,  but  also  the  general  voice  of  Greece, 
contradicted  the  Athenian  story,  and  defended  them  as  having 
behaved  with  bravery  and  forwardness.  We  must  recollect 
that  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  probably  collected  his  in- 
formation, a bitter  feeling  of  hatred  prevailed  between  Athens 
and  Corinth,  and  Aristeus  son  of  Adeimantus  was  among  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  former.1 

Besides  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  valour,  the  chiefs  at 
the  Isthmus  tried  to  adjudicate  among  themselves  Honours ren- 
the  first  and  second  prizes  of  skill  and  wisdom. 

Each  of  them  deposited  two  names  on  the  altar  of  kl*s' 
Poseiddn : and  when  these  votes  came  to  be  looked  at,  it  was 
found  that  each  man  had  voted  for  himself  as  deserving  the 
first  prize,  but  that  Themistoklds  had  a large  majority  of 
votes  for  the  second.2  The  result  of  such  voting  allowed  no 
man  to  claim  the  first  prize,  nor  could  the  chiefs  give  a second 
prize  without  it ; so  that  Themistokles  was  disappointed  of 
his  reward,  though  exalted  so  much  the  higher,  perhaps 
through  that  very  disappointment,  in  general  renown.  He 
went  shortly  afterwards  to  Sparta,  where  he  received  from 
the  Lacedemonians  honours  such  as  were  never  paid,  before 
nor  afterwards,  to  any  foreigner.  A crown  of  olive  was  indeed 
given  to  Eurybiades  as  the  first  prize,  but  a like  crown  was  at 
the  same  time  conferred  on  Themistokles  as  a special  reward 
for  unparalleled  sagacity  ; together  with  a chariot,  the  finest 
which  the  city  afforded.  Moreover,  on  his  departure,  the  300 


1 Herodot.  viii.  94 ; Thucyd.  i.  42, 
103.  t b <r<f>o8pbv  h?<jos  from  Corinth  to- 
wards Athens.  About  Aristeus,  Thucyd. 
ii.  67. 

Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malignat.  p. 
870)  employs  many  angry  words  in  re- 
futing this  Athenian  scandal,  which  the 
historian  himself  does  not  uphold  as 
truth.  The  story  advanced  by  Dio 
Chrysostom  (Or.  xxxvii.  p.  456),  that 
Herodotus  asked  for  a reward  from  the 
Corinthians,  and  on  being  refused,  in- 
serted this  story  into  his  history  for  the  j 
purpose  of  being  revenged  upon  them, 
deserves  no  attention  without  some 
reasonable  evidence  : the  statement  of  ; 
Diyllus,  that  he  received  ten  talents  from 
the  Athenians  as  a reward  for  his  his- 
tory, would  be  much  less  improbable, 
so  far  as  the  fact  of  pecuniary  reward, 


apart  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  : 
but  this  also  requires  proof.  Dio  Chry- 
sostom is  not  satisfied  with  rejecting 
this  tale  of  the  Athenians,  but  goes  the 
length  of  affirming  that  the  Corinthians 
I carried  off  the  palm  of  bravery  and 
were  the  cause  of  the  victory.  The 
I epigrams  of  Simonides,  which  he  cites, 
prove  nothing  of  the  kind  (p.  459). 
Marcellinus(Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  xvi.)  insinu- 
ates a charge  against  Herodotus,  some- 
thing like  that  of  Plutarch  and  Dio. 

2 Herodot.  viii.  123.  Plutarch  (Thc- 
mist.  c.  17:  compare  De  Herodot. 
Malign,  p.  871)  states  that  each  indi- 
vidual chief  gave  his  second  vote  to 
Themistokles.  The  more  we  test  He- 
rodotus by  comparison  with  others,  the 
more  we  shall  find  him  free  from  the 
exaggerating  spirit. 
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select  youths  called  Hippeis,  who  formed  the  active  guard 
and  police  of  the  country,  all  accompanied  him  in  a body  as 
escort  of  honour  to  the  frontiers  of  Tegea.1  Such  demonstra- 
tions were  so  astonishing,  from  the  haughty  and  immoveable 
Spartans,  that  they  were  ascribed  by  some  authors  to  their 
fear  lest  Themistokl£s  should  be  offended  by  being  deprived 
of  the  general  prize : and  they  are  even  said  to  have  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  so  much,  that  he  was  displaced 
from  his  place  of  general,  to  which  Xanthippus  was  nominated  * 
Neither  of  these  last  reports  is  likely  to  be  true,  nor  is  either 
of  them  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  The  fact  that  Xanthippus 
became  general  of  the  fleet  during  the  ensuing  year,  is  in  the 
regular  course  of  Athenian  change  of  officers,  and  implies  no 
peculiar  jealousy  of  Themistoklcs. 


1 Iierodot.  viii.  124  ; Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  17. 

* Diodor.  xi.  27:  compare  Herodot.  viii.  125,  and  Thucyd.  i.  74. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


BATTLES  OF  PLATzEA  AND  MYKALE. — FINAL  REPULSE  OF 
THE  PERSIANS. 

Though  the  defeat  at  Salamis  deprived  the  Persians  of  all 
hope  from  farther  maritime  attack  of  Greece,  they  still 
anticipated  success  by  land  from  the  ensuing  cam- 

1 , . ' . , . b The  Persian 

patgn  of  Mardomus.  Their  fleet,  after  having  con-  fleet,  after 
veyed  the  monarch  himself  with  his  accompanying  Greece, 
land-force  across  the  Hellespont,  retired  to  winter  Kj-me,  and 
at  Kymfi  and  Samos  ; in  the  latter  of  which  places  the  spring  at 
large  rewards  were  bestowed  upon  Theomestor  and 
Phylakus,  two  Samian  captains  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  late  engagement.  Theomestor  was  even  nomi- 
nated despot  of  Samos  under  Persian  protection.1  Early  in 
the  spring  they  were  reassembled — to  the  number  of  40x5  sail, 
but  without  the  Phoenicians — at  the  naval  station  of  Samos, 
intending  however  only  to  maintain  a watchful  guard  over 
Ionia,  and  hardly  supposing  that  the  Greek  fleet  would 
venture  to  attack  them.2 

For  a long  time,  the  conduct  of  that  fleet  was  such  as  to 
justify  such  belief  in  its  enemies.  Assembled  at  ALgina  in 
the  spring,  to  the  number  of  no  ships,  under  the  „ 
Spartan  king  Leotychides,  it  advanced  as  far  as 
Delos,  but  not  farther  eastward : nor  could  all  the  bl“ in  tbe 

spring  at 

persuasions  of  Chian  and  other  Ionian  envoys,  des-  *■*'**■ 
patched  both  to  the  Spartan  authorities  and  to  the  fleet,  and 
promising  to  revolt  from  Persia  as  soon  as  the  Grecian  fleet 
should  appear,  prevail  upon  Leotychides  to  hazard  any 
aggressive  enterprise.  Ionia  and  the  eastern  waters  of  the 
yEgean  had  now  been  for  fifteen  years  completely  under 
the  Persians,  and  so  little  visited  by  the  Greeks,  that  a 
voyage  thither  appeared  especially  to  the  maritime  inex- 


1 Herodot.  viii.  85. 
VOL.  IV. 


5 Herodot.  viii.  130  ; 


Diodor.  xi.  27. 
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perience  of  a Spartan  king,  like  going  to  the  Pillars  of 
Herakles : 1 not  less  venturesome  than  the  same  voyage 
appeared,  fifty-two  years  afterwards,  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Alkidas,  when  he  first  hazarded  his  fleet  amidst  the 
preserved  waters  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Meanwhile  the  hurried  and  disastrous  retreat  of  Xerxes 
had  produced  less  disaffection  among  his  subjects  and  allies 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Alexander  king  of 
Macedon,  the  Thessalian  Aleuadae,3  and  the  Bceotian  leaders, 
still  remained  in  hearty  co-operation  with  Mardonius : nor 
were  there  any,  except  the  Phokians,  whose  fidelity  to  him 
appeared  questionable,  among  all  the  Greeks  northwest  of 
the  boundaries  of  Attica  and  Megaris.  It  was  only  in  the 
Chalkidic  peninsula,  that  any  actual  revolt  occurred.  Potidsea, 
situated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pall£n£,  as  well  as  the  neighbour- 

r | ing  towns  in  the  long  tongue  of  Pallenfi,  declared 

hertncc  of  themselves  independent : and  the  neighbouring  town 

the  medising  - f ” . 

o reck i to  of  Olynthus,  occupied  by  the  semi-Grecian  tribe  of 

-revolt  of  Bottiaeans,  was  on  the  point  of  following  their 
which  is  be-  example.  The  Persian  general  Artabazus,  on  his 
vainbyAr-  return  from  escorting  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont, 
a undertook  the  reduction  of  these  towns,  and  suc- 

ceeded perfectly  with  Olynthus.  He  took  the  town,  slew  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  handed  it  over  to  a fresh  population, 
consisting  of  Chalkidic  Greeks  under  Kritobulus  of  Tordn£. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  Olynthus,  afterwards  a city  of  so 
much  consequence  and  interest,  first  became  Grecian  and 
Chalkidic.  But  Artabazus  was  not  equally  successful  in  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  the  defence  of  which  was  aided  by  citizens 


1 Herodot.  viii.  131,  132 : compare 
Thucyd.  iii.  29-32. 

Herodotus  says,  that  the  Chian  en- 
voys had  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
Leotychides  to  proceed  even  as  far  as 
Delos — r4  yip  xporwrtpa  »Sr  Snyby  fly 
TOUT:  #EAAr]<ri,  oCtc  tvv  \ dpcov  iovat 
ipxtipoiai,  arpartpi  r*  x ivra  x\ia  <bb- 
Ktt  firm'  T^y  41  lapav  ixiffrtvro 
Hal  'HpcutKtas  <rrl]\as  t aov  awtxur. 

This  last  expression  of  Herodotus 
has  been  erroneously  interpreted  by  •. 
some  of  the  commentators  as  if  it  were  I 
a measure  of  the  geographical  igno- 
rance, either  of  Herodotus  himself,  or 
of  those  whom  he  is  describing.  In  my 


judgement,  no  inferences  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  it : it  marks 
fear  of  an  enemy’s  country  which  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  visit,  and 
where  they  could  not  calculate  the  risk 
beforehand — rather  than  any  serious 
comparison  between  one  distance  and 
another.  Speaking  of  our  forefathers, 
such  of  them  as  were  little  used  to  the 
sea,  we  might  say — “ A voyage  to  Bor- 
deaux or  Lisbon  seemed  to  them  as 
distant  as  a voyage  to  the  Indies," — by 
which  we  should  merely  affirm  some- 
thing as  to  their  state  of  feeling,  not  as 
to  their  geographical  knowledge. 

* Herodot.  ix.  I,  2,  67 ; viii.  136. 
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from  the  other  towns  in  Pall$n£.  A plot  which  he  concerted 
with  Timoxenus,  commander  of  the  Skidnaean  auxiliaries  in 
the  town,  became  accidentally  disclosed  : a considerable  body 
of  his  troops  perished  while  attempting  to  pass  at  low  tide 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  were  built  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  narrow  isthmus  joining  the  Pallenaean  peninsula 
to  the  mainland  : and  after  three  months  of  blockade,  he  was 
forced  to  renounce  the  enterprise,  withdrawing  his  troops  to 
rejoin  Mardonius  in  Thessaly.1 

Mardonius,  before  he  put  himself  in  motion  for  the  spring 
campaign,  thought  it  advisable  to  consult  the  Grecian 

f ’ . f , . Mardonius 

oracles,  especially  those  within  the  limits  of  Boeotia  after  wmter- 
and  Phokis.  He  sent  a Karian  named  Mys,  familiar  tafy,  re- 
with  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Karian  language,  to  lions  in  the 
consult  Trophdnius  at  Lebadeia,  Amphiaraus  and  iwfa!” 
the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  Apollo  at  Mount  the  Boeotian 
Pt6on  near  Aknephise,  and  Apollo  at  the  Phokian 
Abie.  This  step  was  probably  intended  as  a sort  of  osten- 
tatious respect  towards  the  religious  feelings  of  allies  upon 
whom  he  was  now  very  much  dependent.  But  neither  the 
questions  put,  nor  the  answers  given,  were  made  public. 
The  only  remarkable  fact  which  Herodotus  had  heard,  was, 
that  the  priest  of  the  Pt6ian  Apollo  delivered  his  answer  in 
Karian,  or  at  least  in  a language  intelligible  to  no  person 
present  except  the  Karian  Mys  himself.2  It  appears  however 
that  at  this  period,  when  Mardonius  was  seeking  to  strengthen 
himself  by  oracles,  and  laying  his  plans  for  establishing  a 
separate  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, some  persons  in  his  interest  circulated  predictions, 
that  the  day  was  approaching  when  the  Persians  and  the 
Athenians  jointly  would  expel  the  Dorians  from  Pelopon- 
nesus.3 The  way  was  thus  paved  for  him  to  send  an  envoy 


• Herodot.  viii.  128,  129. 

* Herodot.  viii.  134,  135  ; Pausanias, 
«-  *4.  3- 

’ Herodot.  viii.  141.  AaxtSaipinot 
St,  . . . a»a,fun\aQiyrts  tup  Aoylup,  &s 
aiptas  XP*°*  i(tT t &fui  rouri  AAAoicti  Aui- 
pit  vat  iicwUrrtur  ix  Tltkoiropp^iaou  trwb 
M 7}Swp  r«  eol  'Adrjpatup,  tedpra  rt  (Stttray 
fib  Sptak<ryi]Ow> i Ty  Utpap  ’Afhjvcuot, 
See. 

Such  oracles  must  have  been  gene- 


rated by  the  hopes  of  the  mediting  party 
in  Greece  at  this  particular  moment : 
there  is  no  other  point  of  time  to  which 
they  could  be  at  all  adapted — no  other, 
in  which  expulsion  of  all  the  Dorians 
from  Peloponnesus,  by  united  Persians 
and  Athenians,  could  be  even  dreamt 
of.  The  Lacedaemonians  are  indeed 
said  here  “ to  call  to  mind  the  prophe- 
cies,”— as  if  these  latter  were  old,  and 
not  now  produced  for  the  first  time. 

R 2 
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to  Athens — Alexander  king  of  Macedon  ; who  was  instructed 
to  make  the  most  seductive  offers — to  promise  re- 

Mardonius  . ... 

sends  a\kx-  paration  of  all  the  damage  done  in  Attica,  as  well  as 
Maccdun  to  the  active  future  friendship  of  the  Great  King — and 
offer  the  to  hold  out  to  the  Athenians  a large  acquisition  of 

most  honour-  . . . - - 

able  terms  new  territory  as  the  price  of  their  consent  to  form 
o peace.  w£th  him  an  equal  and  independent  alliance.1  The 
Macedonian  prince  added  warm  expressions  of  his  own 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Athenians,  recommending  them 
as  a sincere  friend  to  embrace  propositions  so  advantageous  as 
well  as  so  honourable : especially  as  the  Persian  power  must 
in  the  end  prove  too  much  for  them,  and  Attica  lay  exposed 
to  Mardonius  and  his  Grecian  allies,  without  being  covered 
by  any  common  defence  as  Peloponnesus  was  protected  by 
its  Isthmus.2 

This  offer,  despatched  in  the  spring,  found  the  Athenians 
re-established  wholly  or  partially  in  their  half-ruined  city.  A 
simple  tender  of  mercy  and  tolerable  treatment,  if  despatched 
by  Xerxes  from  Thcrmopyl*  the  year  before,  might  perhaps 
have  gone  far  to  detach  them  from  the  cause  of  Hellas : and 
even  at  the  present  moment,  though  the  pressure  of  over- 
whelming terror  had  disappeared,  there  were  many  induce- 
ments for  them  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  Mardonius. 
The  alliance  of  Athens  would  ensure  to  the  Persian  general 
unquestionable  predominance  in  Greece,  and  to  Athens  herself 
protection  from  farther  ravage  as  well  as  the  advantage  of 
playing  a winning  game : while  his  force,  his  position,  and 
his  alliances,  even  as  they  then  stood,  threatened  a desolating 
and  doubtful  war,  of  which  Attica  would  bear  the  chief  brunt. 
Moreover  the  Athenians  were  at  this  time  suffering  privations 
of  the  severest  character ; for  not  only  did  their  ruined  houses 
and  temples  require  to  be  restored,  but  they  had  lost  the 
harvest  of  the  past  summer  together  with  the  seed  of  the  past 
autumn.3  The  prudential  view  of  the  case  being  thus  favour- 


But  we  must  recollect  that  a fabricator  ’ 
of  prophecies,  such  as  Onomakritus, 
would  in  all  probability  at  once  circu-  * 
late  them  as  old ; that  is,  as  forming 
part  of  some  old  collection  like  that  of  j 
Bakis  or  Musieus.  And  Herodotus  i 
doubtless  himself  believed  them  to  be 
old,  so  that  he  would  naturally  give 


credit  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the 
same  knowledge,  and  suppose  them  to 
be  alarmed  by  **  calling  these  prophecies 
to  mind.” 

1 Herodot.  ix.  7. 

2 Herodot.  viii.  142. 

8 Herodot.  viii.  142.  nititvptvoiai 
fitvroi  v <rvvax06fi*$a  (say  the  Spar- 
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able  to  Mardonius  rather  than  otherwise,  and  especially 
strengthened  by  the  distress  which  reigned  at  Athens,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  so  much  afraid  lest  Alexander 

...  . Temptation 

should  carry  his  point,  that  they  sent  envoys  to  to  Athens  to 
dissuade  the  Athenians  from  listening  to  him,  as  offer— fear 

, .....  of  the  Lace- 

well  as  to  tender  succour  during  the  existing  poverty  tUm.mUn. 
of  the  city.  After  having  heard  both  parties,  the  would  ac- 
Athenians  delivered  their  reply  in  terms  of  solemn  cedaemonian 
and  dignified  resolution,  which  their  descendants  to  Athcn.  to 
delighted  in  repeating.  To  Alexander  they  said:  prc,c"“'' 

“ Cast  not  in  our  teeth  that  the  power  of  the  Persian  is  many 
times  greater  than  ours : we  too  know  that,  as  well  as  thou  : 
but  we  nevertheless  love  freedom  well  enough  to  resist  him 
in  the  best  manner  we  can.  Attempt  not  the  vain  task  of 
talking  us  over  into  alliance  with  him.  Tell  Mardonius  that 
as  long  as  the  sun  shall  continue  in  his  present  path,  we  w ill 
never  contract  alliance  with  Xerxes:  we  will  encounter  him 
in  our  own  defence,  putting  our  trust  in  the  aid  of  those  gods 
and  heroes  to  whom  he  has  shown  no  reverence,  and  whose 
houses  and  statues  he  has  burnt.  Come  thou  not  to  us  again 
with  similar  propositions,  nor  persuade  us  even  in  the  spirit  of 
good-will,  into  unholy  proceedings : thou  art  the  guest  and 
friend  of  Athens,  and  we  would  not  that  thou  shouldst  suffer 
injury  at  our  hands.” 1 

To  the  Spartans,  the  reply  of  the  Athenians  was  of  a 
similar  decisive  tenor;  protesting  their  unconquer-  RC„,iutere. 
able  devotion  to  the  common  cause  and  liberties  of  Athenian', 
Hellas,  and  promising  that  no  conceivable  tempta-  “^nc,t'rrai' 
tions,  either  of  money  or  territory,  should  induce 
them  to  desert  the  ties  of  brotherhood,  common 
language,  and  religion.  So  long  as  a single  Athe-  in* 
nian  survived,  no  alliance  should  ever  be  made  with  Xerxes. 


tan  envoys  to  the  Athenians),  ical  on 
KOpWtil#  4<TT*pJ}0TIT*  81 IjSrj,  koI  8ti 
oiKo<p06fnf<rdt  \p6vov  fjdrj  irok\6y.  Seeing 
that  this  is  spoken  before  the  invasion 
of  Mardonius,  the  loss  of  two  crops  must 
include  the  seed  of  the  preceding 
autumn  : and  the  advice  of  Themisto- 
kles  to  his  countrymen — Kal  ns  oiiclr)v 
t*  avairKaadurdw,  Kal  oirdpou  bvatcuis 
(viii.  109) — must  have  been  found 
impracticable  in  most  cases  to  carry  into 


effect. 

1 Lykurgus  the  Athenian  orator,  in 
alluding  to  this  incident  a century  and  a 
half  afterwards,  represents  the  Athe- 
nians as  having  been  “on  the  point  of 
stoning  Alexander  ” — pnnpov  defy  k<xt«- 
\«v<rav  (Lykurg.  conL  I^eokrat.  c.  17,  p. 
186) — one  among  many  specimens  of 
the  careless  manner  in  which  these 
orators  deal  with  past  history. 
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They  then  thanked  the  Spartans  for  offering  them  aid  during 
the  present  privations : but  while  declining  such  offers,  they 
reminded  them  that  Mardonius,  when  apprised  that  his 
propositions  were  refused,  would  probably  advance  imme- 
diately, and  they  therefore  earnestly  desired  the  presence  of 
a Peloponnesian  army  in  Boeotia  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Attica.1  The  Spartan  envoys,  promising  fulfilment  of  this 
request,*  and  satisfied  to  have  ascertained  the  sentiments  of 
Athens,  departed. 

Such  unshaken  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
selfish  in-  general  cause  of  Greece,  in  spite  of  present  suffering 
difpby^i  bT  combined  with  seductive  offers  for  the  future,  was 
fh’?Pd“-d  the  just  admiration  of  their  descendants  and  the 
wwlISr1*  frequent  theme  of  applause  by  their  orators.3  But 
Athens.  among  the  contemporary  Greeks  it  was  hailed  only 
as  a relief  from  danger,  and  repaid  by  a selfish  and  un- 
generous neglect.  The  same  feeling  of  indifference  towards 
all  Greeks  outside  of  their  own  Isthmus,  which  had  so  deeply 
endangered  the  march  of  affairs  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
now  manifested  itself  a second  time  among  the  Spartans  and 
Peloponnesians.  The  wall  across  the  Isthmus,  which  they 
had  been  so  busy  in  constructing  and  on  which  they  had 
relied  for  protection  against  the  land-force  of  Xerxes,  had  been 
intermitted  and  left  unfinished  when  he  retired  : but  it  was 
resumed  as  soon  as  the  forward  march  of  Mardonius  was  an- 
ticipated. It  was  however  still  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the 
embassy  of  the  Macedonian  prince  to  Athens,  and  this 
incomplete  condition  of  their  special  defence  was  one  reason 
of  their  alarm  lest  the  Athenians  should  accept  terms  pro- 
posed. That  danger  being  for  the  time  averted,  they 


1 Herodot.  viii.  143,  144  ; Plutarch,  some  erroneous  motives  (xi.  28). 
Aristeides,  c.  10.  According  to  Plu-  3 Herodot  ix.  7.  4m<rr<ifxfyol  re 
tarch,  it  was  Aristeides  who  proposed  » 8n  K*p&ak*wTtp6y  4<rrt  6/xo\oy4tiy  rtp 
and  prepared  the  reply  to  be  delivered,  j n*poy  fiakkoy  fj  iro\tp.4uv,  &c. 

But  here  as  elsewhere,  the  loose,  exag-  The  orators  are  not  always  satisfied 
gerating  style  of  Plutarch  contrasts  un-  j with  giving  to  Athens  the  credit  which 
favourably  with  the  simplicity  and  she  really  deserved : they  venture  to 
directness  of  Herodotus.  represent  the  Athenians  as  having 

* Herodot.  ix.  7.  awQtptvoi  8«  y\fxiy  refused  these  brilliant  offers  from  Xerxes 
rbv  Utpcrjy  itniuafadai  4s  r^jv  Boiur'trjy,  on  his  first  invasion,  instead  of  from 
&c.  I Mardonius  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

Diodorus  gives  the  account  of  this  Xerxes  never  made  any  offers  to  them, 
embassy  to  Athens  substantially  in  the  See  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  Panegyric,  c.  27, 
same  manner,  coupling  it  however  with  p.  61. 
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redoubled  their  exertions  at  the  Isthmus,  so  that  the  wall  was 
speedily  brought  into  an  adequate  state  of  defence  and  the 
battlements  along  the  summit  were  in  course  of  being  con- 
structed. Thus  safe  behind  their  own  bulwark,  they  thought 
nothing  more  of  their  promise  to  join  the  Athenians  in  Boeotia 
and  to  assist  in  defending  Attica  against  Mardonius.  Indeed 
their  king  Kleombrotus,  who  commanded  the  force  at  the 
Isthmus,  was  so  terrified  by  an  obscuration  of  the  sun  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  sacrificing  to  ascertain  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  gods  in  reference  to  the  coming  war,  that  he  even 
thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  with  the  main  force  to  Sparta, 
where  he  soon  after  died.1 2  Besides  these  two  reasons — 
indifference  and  unfavourable  omens — which  restrained  the 
Spartans  from  aiding  Attica,  there  was  also  a third : they 
were  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia, 
and  it  was  their  paramount  object  (says  the  historian)*  to 
fulfil  “ the  exigences  of  the  god.”  As  the  Olympia  and  the 
Karneia  in  the  preceding  year,  so  now  did  the  Hyakinthia, 
prevail  over  the  necessities  of  defence,  putting  out  of  sight 
both  the  duties  of  fidelity  towards  an  exposed  ally,  and  the 
bond  of  an  express  promise. 

Meanwhile  Mardonius,  informed  of  the  unfavourable  re- 
ception which  his  proposals  had  received  at  Athens,  The  k par- 
put  his  army  in  motion  forthwith  from  Thessaly,  f“"t'fihed'‘thc 
joined  by  all  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  and  by  fresh  i^e  Auie» 
troops  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  As  he  marched  Mardonius 
through  Boeotia,  the  Thebans,  who  heartily  espoused  Atheafl 
his  cause,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  farther  sccundumc' 
military  operations  against  the  united  force  of  his  enemies — 
urging  him  to  try  the  efficacy  of  bribes,  presented  to  the 
leading  men  in  the  different  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
uniting them.  But  Mardonius,  eager  to  repossess  himself 
of  Attica,  heeded  not  their  advice.  About  ten  months  after 
the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  he  entered  the  country  without  re- 


1 Herodot.  ix.  10. 

2 Herodot.  ix.  7.  Ol  yap  S ))  Aaxc- 
SaipSnot  Spra{iSv  re  tovtok  rbv  XP^V0 y 
Kai  <rp  1 ijy  ’TaicMiar  irep)  n\tUrrou  S' 
liyov  ra  top  Btov  TtapavvfiV  &pa  Si  t6 

<r(pt  Ti  ir  rip  ’I trBpcp  Kai 

IjSi)  dpliav*. 


Nearly  a century  after  this,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  always  the  practice  for 
the  Amykliean  hoplites  to  go  home  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Hyakinthia,  on 
whatever  expedition  they  might  happen 
to  be  employed  (Xenoph.  Ilellen.  iv.  5, 
II). 
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sistance,  and  again  established  the  Persian  head-quarters  in 
Athens  (May  or  June — 479  B.c.).1 * * 

Before  he  arrived,  the  Athenians  had  again  removed  to 
second  mi*  Salamis,  under  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment  and 
!hc  Athe-  indignation.  They  had  in  vain  awaited  the  fulfilment 
saiamis-  of  the  Spartan  promise  that  a Peloponnesian  army 

their  bitter  . ....  . . „ . , , _ r % • 

disappoint-  should  join  them  in  Boeotia  for  the  defence  of  their 
anger  frontier ; at  length,  being  unable  to  make  head 

Sparta* for  against  the  enemy  alone,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  transport  their  families  across  to 
Salamis.8  The  migration  was  far  less  terrible  than  that  of 
the  preceding  summer,  since  Mardonius  had  no  fleet  to  harass 
them.  But  it  was  more  gratuitous,  and  might  have  been 
obviated  had  the  Spartans  executed  their  covenant,  which 
would  have  brought  about  the  battle  of  Plataea  two  months 
earlier  than  it  actually  was  fought. 

Mardonius,  though  master  of  Athens,  was  so  anxious  to 
second  offer  conciliate  the  Athenians,  that  he  at  first  abstained 
doniu&  ro  the  from  damaging  either  the  city  or  the  country,  and 

Athenians — , , , , 1 _ , . 

again  re-  despatched  a second  envoy  to  Salamis  to  repeat  the 
tense  reMjiu-  offers  made  through  Alexander  of  Macedon.  He 
they  display,  thought  that  they  might  now  be  listened  to,  since 
he  could  offer  the  exemption  of  Attica  from  ravage,  as  an 
additional  temptation.  Murychidds,  a Hellespontine  Greek, 
was  sent  to  renew  these  propositions  to  the  Athenian  senate 
at  Salamis ; but  he  experienced  a refusal,  not  less  resolute 
than  what  had  been  returned  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and 
all  but  unanimous.  One  unfortunate  senator,  Lykidas,  made 
an  exception  to  this  unanimity,  venturing  to  recommend 
acceptance  of  the  propositions  of  Murychides.  So  furious 
was  the  wrath,  or  60  strong  the  suspicion  of  corruption,  which 
his  single-voiced  negative  provoked,  that  senators  and  people 
both  combined  to  stone  him  to  death  ; while  the  Athenian 
women  in  Salamis,  hearing  what  had  passed,  went  of  their 
own  accord  to  the  house  of  Lykidas,  and  stoned  to  death  his 
wife  and  children.  In  the  desperate  pitch  of  resolution  to 
which  the  Athenians  were  now  wound  up,  an  opponent  passed 


1 Diodor.  xi.  28;  Ilerodot.  ix.  2,  3, 

17.  oi  iAAoi  vdvrts  trap*\xov  <rrf>*- 

rn)y  Kal  trvrttriflaAov  is  *A9ijyas  8<roi 


'EAA 4\vuv  twv  ravrrj  otKrjptvu'y, 

&c. 

• Herodot.  ix.  4. 
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for  a traitor ; unanimity,  even  though  extorted  by  terror,  was 
essential  to  their  feelings.1  Murychidfis,  though  his  proposi- 
tions were  refused,  was  dismissed  without  injury. 

While  the  Athenians  thus  gave  renewed  proofs  of  their 
stedfast  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Hellas,  they  at  Rcmon. 
the  same  time  sent  envoys,  conjointly  with  Megara  b”thc'^hl- 
and  Plataea,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartans  on  Sparta— «n- 
their  backwardness  and  breach  of  faith,  and  to  ur 

invoke  them  even  thus  late  to  come  forth  at  once  theSp"tan‘’ 
and  meet  Mardonius  in  Attica  ; not  omitting  to  intimate, 
that  if  they  were  thus  deserted,  it  would  become  imperatively 
necessary  for  them,  against  their  will,  to  make  terms  with  the 
enemy.  So  careless,  however,  were  the  Spartan  Ephors 
respecting  Attica  and  the  Megarid,  that  they  postponed 
giving  an  answer  to  these  envoys  for  ten  successive  days, 
while  in  the  mean  time  they  pressed  with  all  their  efforts  the 
completion  of  the  Isthmic  fortifications.  And  after  having 
thus  amused  the  envoys  as  long  as  they  could,  they  would 
have  dismissed  them  at  last  with  a negative  answer — such  was 
their  fear  of  adventuring  beyond  the  Isthmus — had  not  a 
Tegean  named  Chileos,  whom  they  much  esteemed  and  to 
whom  they  communicated  the  application,  reminded  them 
that  no  fortifications  at  the  Isthmus  would  suffice  for  the 
defence  of  Peloponnesus,  if  the  Athenians  became  allied  with 
Mardonius,  and  thus  laid  the  peninsula  open  by  sea. 

The  strong  opinion  of  this  respected  Tegean,  proved  to  the 
Ephors  that  their  selfish  policy  would  not  be  seconded  by 


1 Herodot.  ix.  5.  I dare  not  reject  I 
this  story  aliout  Lykidas  (see  Lykurgus 
cont.  LeokraL  c.  30,  p.  222),  though 
other  authors  recount  the  same  incident 
as  having  happened  to  a person  named 
Kyrsilus,  during  the  preceding  year, 
when  the  Athenians  quitted  Athens : 
see  Demosthen.  dc  Corona,  p.  296,  c. 
59;  and  Cicero  dc  Officiis,  iii.  II. 
That  two  such  acts  were  perpetrated 
by  the  Athenians  is  noway  probable  : 
and  if  we  are  to  choose  between  the 
two,  the  story  of  Herodotus  is  far 
the  more  probable.  In  the  migration 
of  the  preceding  year,  we  know  that  a 
certain  number  of  Athenians  actually 
did  stay  behind  in  the  acropolis,  and 
Kyrsilus  might  have  been  among  them,  . 
he  had  chosen.  Moreover  Xerxes 


held  out  no  offers,  and  gave  occasion  to 
no  deliberation : while  the  offers  of 
Mardonius  might  really  appear  to  a 
well-minded  citizen  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 

Isokratcs  (Or.  iv.  Panegyric,  s.  184, 
c.  42)  states  that  the  Athenians  con- 
demned many  persons  to  death  for 
meJism  (in  allusion  doubtless  to  The- 
inistokles  as  one),  but  he  adds — “even 
now  they  imprecate  curses  on  any  citi- 
| zell  who  enters  into  amicable  negotia- 
: tion  with  the  Persians" — ir  Si  t«i  <rvA- 
\ayois  Iti  sal  vvv  ap&r  rotovvrtu,  ffru 
iTrtKT)puK(vtTai  TlifuTcus Twy  voAituv.  This 
must  have  been  an  ancient  custom,  con- 
tinued after  it  had  ceased  to  be  pertinent 
or  appropriate. 
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their  chief  Peloponnesian  allies ; and  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion, probably  for  the  first  time,  that  danger  by  sea  might 
again  be  renewed,  though  the  Persian  fleet  had  been  beaten 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  now  at  a distance  from  Greece. 
It  changed  their  resolution,  not  less  completely  than  suddenly ; 
so  that  they  despatched  forthwith  in  the  night  5000  Spartan 
citizens  to  the  Isthmus — each  man  with  seven  Helots  attached 
to  him.  And  when  the  Athenian  envoys,  ignorant  of  this 
sudden  change  of  policy,  came  on  the  next  day  to  give 
peremptory  notice  that  Athens  would  no  longer  endure  such 
treacherous  betrayal,  but  would  forthwith  take  measures  for 
her  own  security  and  separate  pacification  — the  Ephors 
affirmed  on  their  oath  that  the  troops  were  already  on  their 
march,  and  were  probably  by  this  time  out  of  the  Spartan 
territory.1  Considering  that  this  step  was  an  expiation,  im- 
perfect, tardy,  and  reluctant,  for  foregoing  desertion  and 
breach  of  promise — the  Ephors  may  probably  have  thought 
that  the  mystery  of  the  night  march,  and  the  sudden  com- 
munication of  it  as  an  actual  fact  to  the  envoys,  in  the  way 
of  reply,  would  impress  more  emphatically  the  minds  of  the 
latter ; who  returned  with  the  welcome  tidings  to  Salamis, 
and  prepared  their  countrymen  for  speedy  action.  Five 
thousand  Spartan  citizens,  each  with  seven  light-armed 
Helots  as  attendants,  were  thus  on  their  march  to  the 
theatre  of  war.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian 
history,  we  never  hear  of  any  number  of  Spartan  citizens  at 
all  approaching  to  5000  being  put  on  foreign  service  at  the 
same  time.  But  this  was  not  all : 50CX)  Lacedaemonian 


1 Herodot.  ix.  io,  ii;  Plutarch, 
Aristeides,  c.  io.  Plutarch  had  read 
a decree  ascribed  to  Aristeides,  in  which 
Kimon,  Xanthippus,  and  Myronides, 
were  named  envoys  to  Sparta.  But  it 
is  impossible  that  Xanthippus  could 
have  taken  part  in  the  embassy,  seeing 
that  he  was  now  in  command  of  the 
lleet. 

Probably  the  Helots  must  have  fol- 
lowed : one  hardly  sees  how  so  great 
a number  could  have  been  all  suddenly 
collected,  and  marched  off  in  one  night, 
no  preparations  having  been  made  be- 
forehand. 

Dr.  Thirl  wall  (Hist.  Gr.  ch.  xvi.  p. 
366)  suspects  the  correctness  of  the 


narrative  of  Herodotus,  on  grounds 
which  do  not  appear  to  me  convincing. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  after  all,  the  literal 
narrative  is  more  probable  than  anything 
which  we  can  substitute  in  its  place. 
The  Spartan  foreign  policy  all  depended 
on  the  five  Ephors  : there  was  no  public 
discussion  or  criticism.  Now  the  con- 
duct of  these  Ephors  is  consistent  and 
intelligible — though  selfish,  narrow- 
minded, and  insensible  to  any  dangers 
except  what  are  present  and  obvious. 
Nor  can  1 think  (with  Dr.  Thirl  wall) 
that  the  manner  of  communication  ulti- 
mately adopted  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
jest. 
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Perioeki,  each  with  one  light-armed  Helot  to  attend  him, 
were  also  despatched  to  the  Isthmus,  to  take  part  in  Spar. 
the  same  struggle.  Such  unparalleled  efforts  afford  “"Sunder 
sufficient  measure  of  the  alarm  which,  though  late 
yet  real,  now  reigned  at  Sparta.  Other  Pelopon-  mi“- 
nesian  cities  followed  the  example,  and  a large  army  was 
thus  collected  under  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 

It  appears  that  Mardonius  was  at  this  moment  in  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Argeians,  who,  though  pro- 
fessing  neutrality,  are  said  to  .have  promised  him  after  ravag- 
that  they  would  arrest  the  march  of  the  Spartans  retire*  into 
beyond  their  own  borders.1 *  If  they  ever  made  such 
a promise,  the  suddenness  of  the  march,  as  well  as  the  great- 
ness of  the  force,  prevented  them  from  fulfilling  it,  and  may 
perhaps  have  been  so  intended  by  the  Ephors,  under  the 
apprehension  that  resistance  might  possibly  be  offered  by 
the  Argeians.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  apprising  Mardonius  instantly  of  the  fact, 
through  their  swiftest  courier.  It  determined  that  general  to 
evacuate  Attica,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Bceotia — a country 
in  every  way  more  favourable  to  him.  He  had  for  some  time 
refrained  from  committing  devastations  in  or  round  Athens, 
hoping  that  the  Athenians  might  be  induced  to  listen  to  his 
propositions ; but  the  last  days  of  his  stay  were  employed  in 
burning  and  destroying  whatever  had  been  spared  by  the  host 
of  Xerxes  during  the  preceding  summer.  After  a fruitless 
attempt  to  surprise  a body  of  1000  Lacedaemonians  which 
had  been  detached  for  the  protection  of  Megara,3  he  withdrew 
all  his  army  into  Bceotia,  not  taking  either  the  straight  road 
to  Plataea,  through  Eleutherae,  or  to  Thebes  through  PhylC, 
both  which  roads  were  mountainous  and  inconvenient  for 
cavalry,  but  marching  in  the  north-easterly  direction  to 
Dekeleia,  where  he  was  met  by  some  guides  from  the  ad- 
joining regions  near  the  river  As6pus,  and  conducted  through 
the  deme  of  Sphendaleis  to  Tanagra.  He  thus  found  him- 
self after  a route  longer  but  easier,  in  Bceotia  on  the  plain 
of  the  Asfipus  ; along  which  river  he  next  day  marched  west- 


1 Ilerodot  ix.  13.  J were  said  to  have  been  brought  to  de- 

1 There  were  stories  current  at  I struction  by  the  intervention  of  Artemis 

Megara,  even  in  the  time  of  i’ausanias,  (Pausan.  i.  40,  a), 
respecting  some  of  these  Persians,  who  ' 
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ward  to  Sk6lus,  a town  in  the  territory  of  Thebes  seemingly 
near  to  that  of  Plataea.1  He  then  took  up  a position  not  far 
off,  in  the  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  As6pus  : his  left  wing 
over  against  Erythne,  his  centre  over  against  Hysise,  and  his 
right  in  the  territory  of  Platiea : and  he  employed  his  army 
in  constructing  a fortified  camp1  of  ten  furlongs  square,  de- 
fended by  wooden  walls  and  towers,  cut  from  trees  in  the 
Theban  territory. 

Mardonius  found  himself  thus  with  his  numerous  army,  in  a 
Discourage-  plain  favourable  for  cavalry ; with  a camp  more  or 
arn*y  of  Mar-  lcss  defensible, — the  fortified  city  of  Thebes  * in  his 
neraiiy**"  rear> — ar|d  a considerable  stock  of  provisions  as  well 
ofOivhome-  as  a friendly  region  behind  him  from  whence  to  draw 
Conquer:'  more.  Few  among  his  army,  however,  were  either 

feweelr  hearty  in  the  cause  or  confident  of  success  : 4 even 

and'Arw-*  t^le  native  Persians  had  been  disheartened  by  the 
J’ccund^n  flight  of  the  monarch  the  year  before,  and  were  full 
command  0f  melancholy  auguries. 

zeal  and  J ° 

A splendid  banquet  to  which  the  Theban  leader 
Thebans.  Attaginus  invited  Mardonius  along  with  fifty  Persian 
and  fifty  Theban  or  Boeotian  guests,  exhibited  proofs  of  this 
depressed  feeling,  which  were  afterwards  recounted  to  Hero- 
dotus himself  by  one  of  the  guests  present — an  Orchomenian 
citizen  of  note  named  Thersander.  The  banquet  being  so 
arranged  that  each  couch  was  occupied  by  one  Persian  and 
one  Theban,  this  man  was  accosted  in  Greek  by  his  Persian 
neighbour,  who  inquired  to  what  city  he  belonged  ; and  upon 
learning  that  he  was  an  Orchomenian,6  continued  thus : 

1 Herodot.  ix.  15.  The  situation  of  : necessary  as  guides  for  this  road.  Fer- 
tile Attic  deme  Sphendale  or  Sphen-  1 haps  even  the  territory  of  Orfipus  was 
daleis  seems  not  certainly  known  (Ross,  at  this  time  still  a part  of  Bocotia  : we 
Leber  <lie  Demcn  von  Attika,  p.  138)  : do  not  certainly  know  at  what  period 
but  Colonel  I-eake  and  Mr.  Finlay  it  was  first  conquered  by  the  Athenians, 
think  that  it  stood  “near  Aio  Merkurio,  The  combats  between  Athenians  and 
which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass  Boeotians  will  be  found  to  take  place 
leading  from  Dckelia  through  the  most  frequently  in  this  south-eastern 
ridges  of  Fames  into  the  extremity  of  region  of  Boeotia, — Tanagra,  (Enophyta, 
the  Tanagrian  plain,  at  a place  called  Delium,  &c. 

Malakasa.”  (Leake,  Athens  and  the  * Herodot.  ix.  15. 

Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  sect.  iv.  p.  123.)  1 The  strong  town  of  Thebes  was  of 

Mr.  Finlay  (Oropus  and  Diakria,  p.  much  service  to  him  (Thucyd.  i.  90). 

38)  says  that  “ Malakasa  is  the  only  4 Herodot.  ix.  40,  45,  67  j Plutarch, 

place  on  this  road  where  a considerable  Aristcides,  c.  18. 

body  of  cavalry  could  conveniently  halt.”  » Herodot.  ix.  16.  Thersander, 

It  appears  that  the  Brvotians from  the  though  an  Orchomenian,  passes  as  a 
neighbourhood  of  the  Asopus  were  Theban — TUpa^r  rt  sal  ©Tjflaior  iv 
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“ Since  thou  hast  now  partaken  with  me  in  the  same  table 
and  cup,  I desire  to  leave  with  thee  some  memorial  of  my 
convictions ; the  rather  in  order  that  thou  mayest  be  thyself 
forewarned  so  as  to  take  the  best  counsel  for  thine  own  safety. 
Seest  thou  these  Persians  here  feasting,  and  the  army  which 
we  left  yonder  encamped  near  the  river?  Yet  a little  while, 
and  out  of  all  these,  thou  shalt  behold  but  few  surviving.” 
Thersander  listened  to  these  words  with  astonishment,  spoken 
as  they  were  with  strong  emotion  and  a flood  of  tears,  and 
replied — “ Surely  thou  art  bound  to  reveal  this  to  Mardonius, 
and  to  his  confidential  advisers  : ” but  the  Persian  rejoined — 
“ My  friend,  man  cannot  avert  that  which  God  hath  decreed 
to  come  : no  one  will  believe  the  revelation,  sure  though  it  be. 
Many  of  us  Persians  know  this  well,  and  are  here  serving  only 
under  the  bond  of  necessity.  And  truly  this  is  the  most 
hateful  of  all  human  sufferings — to  be  full  of  knowledge,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  no  power  over  any  result.”  1 — “ This 
(observes  Herodotus)  I heard  myself  from  the  Orchomenian 
Thersander,  who  told  me  farther  that  he  mentioned  the  fact 
to  several  persons  about  him  even  before  the  battle  of  Plataea.” 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  revelations  in  the  whole 
history  ; not  merely  as  it  brings  forward  the  historian  in  his 
own  personality,  communicating  with  a personal  friend  of  the 
Theban  leaders,  and  thus  provided  with  good  means  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  general  events  of  the  campaign — but  also  as 
it  discloses  to  us,  on  testimony  not  to  be  suspected,  the  real 
temper  of  the  native  Persians,  and  even  of  the  chief  men 
among  them.  If  so  many  of  these  chiefs  were  not  merely 
apathetic,  but  despondent,  in  the  cause,  much  more  decided 
would  be  the  same  absence  of  will  and  hope  in  their  followers 
and  the  subject  allies.  To  follow  the  monarch  in  his  over- 


IxaiTTT) — a proof  of  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  Thebes  and  Orchome- 
nus  at  this  time,  which  is  farther  illus- 
trated by  Pindar,  Isthm.  i.  51  (compare 
the  Scholia  ad  loc.  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Ode),  respecting  the  Theban 
family  of  Herodotus  and  AsGpodbrus. 
The  ancient  mythical  feud  appears  to 
have  gone  to  sleep,  but  a deadly  hatred 
will  be  found  to  grow  up  in  later  times 
between  these  two  towns. 

‘ Herodot.  ix.  16,  17.  The  last 
observation  here  quoted  is  striking  and 


emphatic — ix^'rTV  oSe*’!  (’ trri  riv  iv 

avSpvwottn  ciSttj,  iroAAa  tppovtotna  p-Tjbf  - 
vb r Kparttiv.  It  will  have  to  be  more 
carefully  considered  at  a later  period  of 
this  history,  when  we  come  to  touch 
upon  the  scientific  life  of  the  Greeks, 
and  upon  the  philosophy  of  happiness 
and  duty  as  conceived  by  Aristotle. 
If  carried  fully  out,  this  position  is  the 
direct  negative  of  what  Aristotle  lays 
down  in  his  Ethics  as  to  the  superior 
happiness  of  the  $los  OtupyTtitbs  or  life 
of  scientific  observation  and  reflection. 
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whelming  march  of  the  preceding  year,  was  gratifying  in  many 
ways  to  the  native  Persians : but  every  man  was  sick  of  the 
enterprise  as  now  cut  down  under  Mardonius : and  Artabazus, 
the  second  in  command,  was  not  merely  slack,  but  jealous  of 
his  superior.1  Under  such  circumstances  we  shall  presently 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  whole  army  disappearing  forth- 
with, the  moment  Mardonius  is  slain. 

Among  the  Grecian  allies  of  Mardonius,  the  Thebans  and 
Boeotians  were  active  and  zealous,  most  of  the  remainder  luke- 
warm, and  the  Phokians  even  of  doubtful  fidelity.  Their  con- 
tingent of  i ocx>  hoplites,  under  Harmokyd£s,  had  been  tardy 
in  joining  him,  having  only  come  up  since  he  retired  from 
Attica  into  Bceotia : and  some  of  the  Phokians  even  remained 
behind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnassus,  prosecuting  mani- 
fest hostilities  against  the  Persians.  Aware  of  the  feeling 
among  this  contingent,  which  the  Thessalians  took  care  to 
place  before  him  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view,  Mardonius 
determined  to  impress  upon  them  a lesson  of  intimidation. 
Causing  them  to  form  in  a separate  body  on  the  plain,  he 
brought  up  his  numerous  cavalry  all  around  them  ; while  the 
Pheme,  or  sudden  simultaneous  impression,  ran  through 
the  Greek  allies  as  well  as  the  Phokians  themselves,  that  he 
was  about  to  shoot  them  down.1  The  general  Harmokydfis, 
directing  his  men  to  form  a square  and  close  their  ranks, 
addressed  to  them  short  exhortations  to  sell  their  lives  dearly, 
and  to  behave  like  brave  Greeks  against  barbarian  assassins — 
when  the  cavalry  rode  up  apparently  to  the  charge,  and  ad- 
vanced close  to  the  square,  with  uplifted  javelins  and  arrows 
on  the  string,  some  few  of  which  were  even  actually  discharged. 
The  Phokians  maintained,  as  enjoined,  steady  ranks  with  a 
firm  countenance,  and  the  cavalry  wheeled  about  without  any 
actual  attack  or  damage.  After  this  mysterious  demonstra- 
tion, Mardonius  condescended  to  compliment  the  Phokians  on 
their  courage,  and  to  assure  them  by  means  of  a herald  that 
he  had  been  greatly  misinformed  respecting  them.  He  at  the 


1 I lerodot  i*.  66. 

’ Ilerodot.  ix.  17.  8«{ijA8c 
kotoicoktkI  mptas.  Respecting 
see  a note  a little  farther  on,  at  the 
battle  of  Mykale,  in  this  same  chapter. 

Compare  the  case  of  the  Delians  at 


Adramyttium,  surrounded  and  slain 
with  missiles  by  the  Persian  satrap, 
though  not  his  enemies — irtpurr^aas 
Toils  tavroi  KcerqiciyTurt  (Thucyd.  Yiii. 
108). 
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same  time  exhorted  them  to  be  faithful  and  forward  in  service 
for  the  future,  and  promised  that  all  good  behaviour  should 
be  amply  recompensed.  Herodotus  seems  uncertain, — diffi- 
cult as  the  supposition  is  to  entertain, — whether  Mardonius 
did  not  really  intend  at  first  to  massacre  the  Phokians  in  the 
field,  and  desisted  from  the  intention  only  on  seeing  how  much 
blood  it  would  cost  to  accomplish.  However  this  may  be, 
the  scene  itself  was  a remarkable  reality,  and  presented  one 
among  many  other  proofs  of  the  lukewarmness  and  suspicious 
fidelity  of  the  army.1 

Conformably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Thebans,  the  liberties 
of  Greece  were  now  to  be  disputed  in  Bceotia : and 
not  only  had  the  position  of  Mardonius  already  been  the 
taken,  but  his  camp  also  fortified,  before  the  united  under  Pau- 
Grecian  army  approached  Kithaeron  in  its  forward 
march  from  the  Isthmus.  After  the  full  force  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  reached  the  Isthmus,  they  had  to  await  the 
arrival  of  their  Peloponnesian  and  other  confederates.  The 
liopiites  who  joined  them  were  as  follows  : from  Tegea,  1500 ; 
from  Corinth,  5000,  besides  a small  body  of  300  from  the 
Corinthian  colony  of  Potidaea ; from  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menus,  600 ; from  Sikyon,  3000 ; from  Epidaurus,  800 ; from 
Trcezen,  1000  ; from  Lepreon,  200  ; from  Myk£nae  and  Tiryns, 
400 ; from  Phlius,  1000 ; from  Hermione,  300 ; from  Eretria 
and  Styra,  600 ; from  Chalkis,  400 ; from  Ambrakia,  500 ; 
from  Leukas  and  Anaktorium,  800 ; from  Pal£  in  Kephallenia, 
200 ; from  zEgina,  500.  On  marching  from  the  Isthmus  to 
Megara,  they  took  up  3000  Megarian  hoplites ; and  as  soon 
as  they  reached  Eleusis  in  their  forward  progress,  the  army 
was  completed  by  the  junction  of  8000  Athenian  hoplites,  and 
600  Plataean,  under  Aristeid6s,  who  passed  over  from  Salamis.2 * * 5 


1 Obx  lx*  4Tjwn/«if  thrttr,  oSrt  fi 
^\$ov  jiir  iroXtoms  tov s +c?Ktar,  8«ij- 

Sirrur  run  Bt<raa\ Hr,  &C.  (Herodot. 
ix.  18). 

This  confession  of  uncertainty  as  to 
motives  and  plans,  distinguishing  be- 
tween them  and  the  visible  facts  which 
he  is  describing,  is  not  without  impor- 

tance as  strengthening  our  confidence 
in  the  historian. 

5 Compare  this  list  of  Herodotus  with 
the  enumeration  which  I’ausanias  read 
inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Zeus,  erected 


at  Olympia  by  the  Greeks  who  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  (Pausan.  v. 

23.  0- 

Fausanias  found  inscribed  all  the 
names  here  indicated  by  Herodotus, 
except  the  Pales  of  Kephallenia  ; and 
he  found  in  addition  the  Eleians,  Keans, 
Kythnians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  and  Me- 
lians.  The  five  last  names  are  islanders 
in  the  Aegean  : their  contingents  sent 
to  Platrea  must  at  all  events  have  been 
very  small,  and  it  is  surprising  to  hear 
that  they  sent  any — especially  when  we 
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The  total  force  of  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  troops  was  thus 
38,700  men.  There  were  no  cavalry,  and  but  very  few  bow- 
men— but  if  we  add  those  who  are  called  light-armed  or 
unarmed  generally,  some  perhaps  with  javelins  or  swords,  but 
none  with  any  defensive  armour — the  grand  total  was  not  less 
than  110,000  men.  Of  these  light-armed  or  unarmed,  there 
were,  as  computed  by  Herodotus,  35,000  in  attendance  on  the 
5000  Spartan  citizens,  and  34,500  in  attendance  on  the  other 
hoplites;  together  with  1800  Thespians  who  were  properly 
hoplites,  yet  so  badly  armed  as  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
ranks.1 

Such  was  the  number  of  Greeks  present  or  near  at  hand  in 
the  combat  against  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  which  took  place 
some  little  time  afterwards.  But  it  seemed  that  the  contin- 
m h f gents  were  not  at  first  completely  full,  and  that  new 
pausaniM  additions  * continued  to  arrive  until  a few  days  before 
ron  into  the  battle,  along  with  the  convoys  of  cattle  and  pro- 
visions which  came  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army. 
Pausanias  marched  first  from  the  Isthmus  to  Eleusis,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  Athenians  from  Salamis.  At  Eleusis  as 
well  as  at  the  Isthmus,  the  sacrifices  were  found  encouraging, 
and  the  united  army  then  advanced  across  the  ridge  of 
Kithaeron,  so  as  to  come  within  sight  of  the  Persians.  When 
Pausanias  saw  them  occupying  the  line  of  the  Asbpus  in  the 
plain  beneath,  he  kept  his  own  army  on  the  mountain  declivity 
near  Erythrae,  without  choosing  to  adventure  himself  in  the 
level  ground.  Mardonius,  finding  them  not  disposed  to  seek 
battle  in  the  plain,  despatched  his  numerous  and  excellent 
cavalry  under  Masistius,  the  most  distinguished  officer  in  his 


recollect  that  there  was  a Greek  fleet  at  Unless  it  be  admitted,  we  shall  be 
this  moment  on  service,  to  which  it  j driven,  as  the  most  probable  alternative, 
would  be  natural  that  they  should  join  to  suppose  a fraud  committed  by  the 
themselves  in  preference  to  land-service.  , vanity  of  the  Eleians,  which  may  easily 
With  respect  to  the  name  of  the  have  led  them  to  alter  a name  originally 
Eleians,  the  suspicion  of  Brondstedt  is  belonging  to  the  Pales.  The  reader 
plausible,  that  Pausanias  may  have  1 will  recollect  that  the  Eleians  were 
mistaken  the  name  of  the  Pales  of  ! themselves  the  superintendents  and 
Kephallenia  for  theirs,  and  may  have  j curators  at  Olympia, 
fancied  that  he  reatl  FAAEIOI  when  it  ; Plutarch  seems  to  have  read  the  same 

was  really  written  I1AAEI2,  in  an  in-  I inscription  as  Pausanias  (De  Herodoti 

scription  at  that  time  about  600  years  I Malignit.  p.  873). 
old.  The  place  in  the  series  wherein  I 1 Herodot.  ix.  19,  28,  29. 

Pausanias  places  the  name  of  the  I ' Herodot.  ix.  28.  of  iiri<poiruirrii  rt 

Eleians  strengthens  this  suspicion.  *al  of  4 pxV  iKOirrts  'EWiirur. 
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Gkotr’s  Grkeck,  Vol.  IV  p.  256. 
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army,  to  attack  them.  For  the  most  part,  the  ground  was  so 
uneven  as  to  check  their  approach  : but  the  Megarian  Heisat. 
contingent,  whjch  happened  to  be  more  exposed  than  fte'ptrSin 
the  rest,  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  were  forced 
to  send  to  Pausanias  for  aid.  They  appear  to  have 
had  not  only  no  cavalry,  but  no  bowmen  or  light- 
armed  troops  of  any  sort  with  missile  weapons  ; while  ll!' Athe_.  . 
the  Persians,  excellent  archers  and  darters,  using  very  “va.,rr  - . 
large  bows  and  trained  in  such  accomplishments  from  slain- 
their  earliest  childhood,  charged  in  successive  squadrons 
and  overwhelmed  the  Greeks  with  darts  and  arrows — not 
omitting  contemptuous  taunts  on  their  cowardice  for  keeping 
back  from  the  plain.1  So  general  was  then  the  fear  of  the 
Persian  cavalry,  that  Pausanias  could  find  none  of  the  Greeks, 
except  the  Athenians,  willing  to  volunteer  and  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Megarians.  A body  of  Athenians,  however,  especially 
300  chosen  troops  under  Olympiodorus,  strengthened  with 
some  bowmen,  immediately  marched  to  the  spot  and  took  up 
the  combat  with  the  Persian  cavalry.  For  some  time  the 
struggle  was  sharp  and  doubtful : at  length  the  general  Masis- 
tius,— a man  renowned  for  bravery,  lofty  in  stature,  clad  in 
conspicuous  armour,  and  mounted  on  a Nissan  horse  with 
golden  trappings — charging  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  had  his 
horse  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  side.  The  animal  immediately 
reared  and  threw  his  master  on  the  ground,  close  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Athenians,  who,  rushing  forward,  seized  the  horse,  and 
overpowered  Masistius  before  he  could  rise.  So  impenetrable 
were  the  defences  of  his  helmet  and  breastplate 2 however,  that 
they  had  considerable  difficulty  in  killing  him,  though  he  was 
in  their  power : at  length  a spearman  pierced  him  in  the  eye. 
The  death  of  the  general  passed  unobserved  by  the  Persian 
cavalry,  but  as  soon  as  they  missed  him  and  became  aware 
of  the  loss,  they  charged  furiously  and  in  one  mass,  to  recover 
the  dead  body.  At  first  the  Athenians,  too  few  in  number  to 
resist  the  onset,  were  compelled  ‘for  a time  to  give  way,  aban- 
doning the  body ; but  reinforcements  presently  arriving  at 


1 About  the  missile  weapons  and 
skill  of  the  Persians,  see  Herodot.  i. 
136  ; Xenophon,  Anabas.  iii.  4,  17. 

Cyrus  the  younger  was  eminent  in 
the  use  both  of  the  bow  and  the  javelin 

VOL.  IV. 


(Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8,  26  ; i.  9,  5 : com- 
pare Cyropatd.  i.  2,  4). 

’ See  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  It,  15; 
and  the  note  of  Miitzel. 
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their  call,  the  Persians  were  driven  back  with  loss,  and  it  finally 
remained  in  their  possession.1 * 

The  death  of  Masistius,  coupled  with  that  final  repulse  of 
the  cavalry  which  left  his  body  in  possession  of  the  Greeks, 
produced  a strong  effect  on  both  armies,  encouraging  the  one 
as  much  as  it  disheartened  the  other.  Throughout  the  camp 
of  Mardonius,  the  grief  was  violent  and  unbounded,  manifested 
by  wailing  so  loud  as  to  echo  over  all  Boeotia  ; while  the  hair 
of  men,  horses,  and  cattle,  was  abundantly  cut  in  token  of 
mourning.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  overjoyed  at  their 
success,  placed  the  dead  body  in  a cart  and  paraded  it  round 
the  army  : even  the  hoplites  ran  out  of  their  ranks  to  look  at 
it ; not  only  hailing  it  as  a valuable  trophy,  but  admiring  its 
stature  and  proportions.3 

So  much  was  their  confidence  increased,  that  Pausanias  now 
The  Gr«ks  ventured  to  quit  the  protection  of  the  mountain- 
tecti'no/’th’c  ground,  inconvenient  from  its  scanty  supply  of  water, 
grounds  «nd  an<^  to  ta^e  UP  h>s  position  in  the  plain  beneath,  inter- 
polftioa  near  spersecl  only  with  low  hillocks.  Marching  from  Ery- 
idongthe’  thrae  in  a westerly  direction  along  the  declivities  of 
Am‘pus-  Kithteron,  and  passing  by  Hysiae,  the  Greeks  occu- 

pied a line  of  camp  in  the  Plataean  territory  along  the  As6pus 
and  on  its  right  bank  ; with  their  right  wing  near  to  the  foun- 
tain called  Gargaphia,3  and  their  left  wing  near  to  the  chapel, 


1 Herodot.  ix.  21,  22,  23  ; Plutarch, 

Aristeides,  c.  1 4. 

3 Herodot.  ix.  24,  25.  oifiwyy  rc 
Xpewfitvoi  rA/ry  fiiratrav  ydp  r^y  Boiw- 
rlrjy  Kart?x * &c. 

The  exaggerated  demonstrations  of 
grief,  ascribed  to  Xerxes  and  Atossa  in 
the  Persae  of  /Eschylus,  have  often  been 
blamed  by  critics  : we  may  see  from  this 
passage  how  much  they  arc  in  the 
manners  of  Orientals  of  that  day. 

* Herodot.  ix.  25-30  ; Plutarch,  Aris- 
teidcs,  c.  II.  rov  'AySpotcpdrous 

y)p<pov  4yyvs  &Acrti  irvKycoy  nal  avaniwy 
StySpuy  ir€pitxop*yoy. 

The  expresion  of  Herodotus  respect- 
ing this  position  taken  by  Pausanias, 
Olrroi  pity  olv  rox®*^**  ^irl  T9J  *A<ranrip 
JarparoirtStvoyTo,  as  well  as  the  words 
which  follow  in  the  next  chapter  (31)-  - 
Oi  (idp&apoi,  irv$6p.tyoi  tlvai  rous^LKKri- 
yas  4y  U\arair}cri,  yrapfjaay  nal  aitro 1 
hr l rbv  'Aaoncbv  rby  r avrj)  frtovra — show 
plainly  that  the  Grecian  troops  were 


encamped  along  the  Asopus  on  the 
Plataean  side,  while  the  Persians  in  their 
second  position  occupied  the  ground  on 
the  opposite  or  Theban  side  of  the 
river.  Whichever  army  commenced 
the  attack  had  to  begin  by  passing  the 
Asopus  (c.  36-59). 

For  the  topography  of  this  region, 
and  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
two  armies,  compare  Squire,  in  Wal- 
pole’s Turkey,  p.  338 ; Kruse,  Hellas, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  9,  set].-,  and  ch.  viii.  p. 
592  seq. : and  the  still  more  copious  and 
accurate  information  of  Colonel  Leake, 
Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  xvi. 
vol.  ii.  p.  324-360.  Both  of  them  have 
given  plans  of  the  region  ; that  which  I 
annex  is  borrowed  from  Kiepert’s  maps. 
I cannot  but  think  that  the  fountain 
Gargaphia  is  not  yet  identified,  and 
that  both  Kruse  and  Leake  place  the 
Grecian  position  farther  from  the  river 
Asopus  than  is  consistent  with  the 
words  of  Herodotus  ; which  words  seem 
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surrounded  by  a shady  grove,  of  the  Plataean  hero  Andro- 
krat£s.  In  this  position  they  were  marshalled  according  to 
nations,  or  separate  fractions  of  the  Greek  name — the  Lace- 
daemonians on  the  right  wing,  with  the  Tegeans  and  Corin- 
thians immediately  joining  them — and  the  Athenians  on  the 
left  wing  ; a post,  which  as  second  in  point  of  dignity,  was  at 
first  claimed  by  the  Tegeans,  chiefly  on  grounds  of  mythical 
exploits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Athenians,  but  ultimately 
adjudged  by  the  Spartans,  after  hearing  both  sides,  to  Athens.1 
In  the  field  even  Lacedaemonians  followed  those  democratical 
forms  which  pervaded  so  generally  Grecian  military  opera- 
tions : in  this  case,  it  was  not  the  generals,  but  the  Lace- 
daemonian troops  in  a body,  who  heard  the  argument  and 
delivered  the  verdict  by  unanimous  acclamation. 

Mardonius,  apprised  of  this  change  of  position,  marched  his 
army  also  a little  farther  to  the  westward,  and  posted  ManJoniu* 
himself  opposite  to  the  Greeks,  divided  from  them 
by  the  river  Asdpus.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Hyh^!r 
Thebans,  he  himself  with  his  Persians  and  Medes, 
the  picked  men  of  his  army,  took  post  on  the  left  2de°of 
wing,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Lacedaemonians  Av"pus- 
on  the  Greek  right,  and  even  extending  so  far  as  to  cover  the 
Tegean  ranks  on  the  left  of  the  Lacedaemonians:  Baktrians, 
Indians,  Sakae,  with  other  Asiatics’  and  Egyptians,  filled  the 
centre  ; and  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  in  the  service  of 
Persia,  the  right — over  against  the  hoplites  of  Athens.  The 
numbers  of  these  last-mentioned  Greeks  Herodotus  could  not 
learn,  though  he  estimates  them  conjccturally  at  50,000 11  nor 


to  specify  points  near  the  two  extremi- 
ties, indicating  that  the  fountain  of  Gar- 
gaphia  was  near  the  river  towards  the 
right  of  the  Grecian  position,  and  the 
chapel  of  Androkrates  also  near  the  river 
towards  the  left  of  that  position,  where 
the  Athenians  were  posted.  Nor  would 
such  a site  for  a chapel  of  Androkrates 
be  inconsistent  with  Thucydides  (iii. 
24),  who  merely  mentions  that  chapel 
as  being  on  the  right-hand  of  the  first 
mile  of  road  from  Plattca  to  Thebes. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  battle,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  spring  of  Gar- 
gaphia  were  no  longer  recognisable.  1 
At  any  rate,  neither  the  fountain  pointed 


out  by  Colonel  I.eake  (p.  332)  nor  that 
of  Vergutiani  which  had  been  supposed 
by  Colonel  Squire  and  Dr.  Clarke,  ap- 
pear to  be  suitable  for  Gargaphia. 

The  errors  of  that  plan  of  the  battle 
of  Platsea  which  accompanies  the  Voyage 
d’Anacharsis,  are  now  well  understood. 

1 Herodot.  ix.  26-29.  Judging  from 
the  battles  of  Corinth  (n.C.  396)  and 
Mantineia  (B.c.  418),  the  Tegeans  seem 
afterwards  to  have  dropped  this  preten- 
sion to  occupy  the  left  wing,  and  to 
have  preferred  the  post  in  the  line  next 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenoph.  Hel- 
len.  iv.  2,  19). 

3 Herodot.  ix.  31,  32. 
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can  we  place  any  confidence  in  the  total  of  300,000  which  he 
gives  as  belonging  to  the  other  troops  of  Mardonius,  though 
probably  it  cannot  have  been  much  less. 

In  this  position  lay  the  two  armies,  separated  only  by  a 
Unwilling-  narrow  space  including  the  river  Asfipus,  and  each 
«roiato’lh  expecting  a battle,  whilst  the  sacrifices  on  behalf 
attack— the  °f  each  were  offered  up.  Pausanias,  Mardonius, 
EocE^ides0  an<l  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  army,  had  each  a 
fim’igna-  separate  prophet  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  to  ascertain 
•ion.  the  dispositions  of  the  gods  ; the  two  first  had  men 
from  the  most  distinguished  prophetic  families  in  Elis — the 
latter  invited  one  from  Leukas.1  All  received  large  pay,  and 
the  prophet  of  Pausanias  had  indeed  been  honoured  with  a 
recompense  above  all  pay — the  gift  of  full  Spartan  citizenship 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  brother.  It  happened  that  the 
prophets  on  both  sides  delivered  the  same  report  of  their 
respective  sacrifices  ; favourable  for  resistance  if  attacked — 
unfavourable  for  beginning  the  battle.  At  a moment  when 
doubt  and  indecision  was  the  reigning  feeling  on  both  sides, 
this  was  the  safest  answer  for  the  prophet  to  give,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  for  the  soldiers  to  hear.  And  though 
the  answer  from  Delphi  had  been  sufficiently  encouraging, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  patron-heroes  of  Platrea 2 had  been 
solemnly  invoked,  yet  Pausanias  did  not  venture  to  cross  the 
Asdpus  and  begin  the  attack,  in  the  face  of  a pronounced 
declaration  from  his  prophet.  Nor  did  even  Hegesistratus, 
the  prophet  employed  by  Mardonius,  choose  on  his  side  to 
urge  an  aggressive  movement,  though  he  had  a deadly  per- 
sonal hatred  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  would  have 
been  delighted  to  sec  them  worsted.  There  arose  commence- 
ments of  conspiracy,  perhaps  encouraged  by  promises  or  bribes 
from  the  enemy,  among  the  wealthier  Athenian  hoplites,  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  at  Athens  under  Persian  supremacy, 
like  that  which  now  existed  at  Thebes, — a conspiracy  full  of 
danger  at  such  a moment,  though  fortunately  repressed 3 by 
Aristeides,  with  a hand  at  once  gentle  and  decisive. 


1 Herodot.  ix.  36,  38.  fufuaBa^ivos  respecting  their  adventures  : compare 
0 in  iAlyou.  also  the  history  of  Euenius,  ix.  93. 

These  prophets  were  men  of  great  in-  1 Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  xi. ; Thucyd. 
dividual  consequence,  as  may  be  seen  [ ii.  74. 

by  the  details  which  Herodotus  gives  * Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  13. 
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The  annoyance  inflicted  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Thebans,  was  incessant.  Their  constant  as- 
saults and  missile  weapons  from  the  other  side  of  the  Asdpus, 
prevented  the  Greeks  from  using  the  river  for  supplies  of 
water,  so  that  the  whole  army  was  forced  to  water  at  the 
fountain  Gargaphia,  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  position,1  near 
the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites.  Moreover  the  Theban  leader 
Timegenidas,  remarking  the  convoys  which  arrived 
over  the  passes  of  Kithaeron  in  the  rear  of  the  annoys  the 
Grecian  camp,  and  the  constant  reinforcements  of  hi*  cavalry, 
hoplites  which  accompanied  them,  prevailed  upon  3Tcir supplies 
Mardonius  to  employ  his  cavalry  in  cutting  off  such  “ ' IC*r‘ 
communication.  The  first  movement  of  this  sort,  undertaken 
by  night  against  the  pass  called  the  Oak  Heads,  was  emi- 
nently successful.  A train  of  500  beasts  of  burden  with 
supplies,  was  attacked  descending  into  the  plain  with  its 
escort,  all  of  whom  were  either  slain  or  carried  prisoners  to 
the  Persian  camp ; so  that  it  became  unsafe  for  any  further 
convoys  to  approach  the  Greeks.2  Eight  days  had  already 
been  passed  in  inaction  before  Timegenidas  suggested,  or 
Mardonius  executed  this  manoeuvre  ; which  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  Greeks  that  he  did  not  attempt  earlier,  and  which  afforded 
clear  proof  how  much  might  be  hoped  from  an  efficient  em- 
ployment of  his  cavalry,  without  the  ruinous  risk  of  a general 
action.  Nevertheless,  after  waiting  two  days  longer,  his  im- 
patience became  uncontrollable,  and  he  determined  on  a 
general  battle  forthwith.3  In  vain  did  Artabazus  endeavour 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  step  ; taking  the  same  view  as  the 
Thebans,  that  in  a pitched  battle  the  united  Grecian  army  was 
invincible,  and  that  the  only  successful  policy  was  that  of  delay 
and  corruption  to  disunite  them.  He  recommended  standing 


1 Herodot.  ix.  40,  49,  50.  r« 
Kpfivriy  rijy  rapyo<pnjv,  aw  T|i  v3p«v«ro 
way  rb  arpirtvpjn  rb  'EAArjytKtly-  -JpvieS- 
fAtyoi  avb  tow  *A<ranrov,  o$tw  3$j  ^ir» 
r^y  Kp^mjy  4<polrtoy’  iwb  row  worapiov 
yip  a$i  ou<  4w r\y  S3 atp  ipopdtaffa i,  irwo  rt 
tu'v  Iwwtwy  Ka\  ro^vpdTcty. 

Diodorus  (xi.  30)  affirms  that  the 
Greek  position  was  so  well  defended  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  so  difficult 
of  attack,  that  Mardonius  was  prevented 
from  making  use  of  his  superior  num- 
bers. It  is  evident  from  the  account  of 


I Herodotus  that  this  is  quite  incorrect* 
1 The  position  seems  to  have  had  no  pro- 
tection except  what  it  derived  from  the 
river  As6pus,  and  the  Greeks  were  ul- 
timately forced  to  abandon  it  by  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry. 
The  whole  account,  at  once  diffuse  and 
uninstructive,  given  by  Diodorus  of  this 
battle  (xi.  30-36)  forms  a strong  con- 
trast with  the  clear,  impressive,  and 
circumstantial  narrative  oi  Herodotus. 

* Herodot.  ix.  38,  39. 

3 Herodot.  ix.  40,  41. 
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ArUibazus 
and  other 
officers  he 
determines 
on  a general 
attack  : he 
tries  to  show 
that  the 
prophecies 
arc  favour- 
able to  him. 


on  the  defensive,  by  means  of  Thebes,  well  fortified  and  amply 
provisioned  : so  as  to  allow  time  of  distributing  effective  bribes 
among  the  leading  men  throughout  the  various  Grecian  tities. 
This  suggestion,  which  Herodotus  considers  as  wise  and  likely 
to  succeed,  was  repudiated  by  Mardonius  as  cowardly  and 
unworthy  of  the  recognized  superiority  of  the  Persian  arms.1 

But  while  he  overruled,  by  virtue  of  superior  authority,  the 
impatience  objections  of  all  around  him,  Persians  as  well  as 
niu\-in°  Greeks,  he  could  not  but  feel  daunted  by  their 
reluctance**)/  reluctant  obedience,  which  he  suspected  to  arise 
from  their  having  heard  oracles  or  prophecies  of 
unfavourable  augury.  He  therefore  summoned  the 
chief  officers,  Greek  as  well  as  Persian,  and  put  the 
question  to  them  whether  they  knew  any  prophecy 
announcing  that  the  Persians  were  doomed  to  de- 
struction in  Greece.  All  were  silent : some  did  not 
know  the  prophecies,  but  others  (Herodotus  intimates)  knew 
them  full  well,  though  they  did  not  dare  to  speak.  Receiving 
no  answer,  Mardonius  said,  “ Since  ye  either  do  not  know,  or 
will  not  tell,  I who  know  well  will  myself  speak  out.  There  is 
an  oracle  to  the  effect,  that  Persian  invaders  of  Greece  shall 
plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  shall  afterwards  all  be  de- 
stroyed. Now  we,  being  aware  of  this,  shall  neither  go  against 
that  temple,  nor  try  to  plunder  it : on  that  ground  therefore 
we  shall  not  be  destroyed.  Rejoice  ye  therefore,  ye  who  are 
well-affected  to  the  Persians — we  shall  get  the  better  of  the 
Greeks.”  With  that  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  everything  for 
a general  attack  and  battle  on  the  morrow.3 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Orchomenian  Thersander  was 
present  at  this  interview,  and  may  have  reported  it  to  Hero- 
dotus. But  the  reflection  of  the  historian  himself  is  not  the 
least  curious  part  of  the  whole,  as  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  these  prophecies  sunk  into  men’s  minds,  and  determined 
their  judgements.  Herodotus  knew  (though  he  does  not  cite  it) 
the  particular  prophecy  to  which  Mardonius  made  allusion  ; 
and  he  pronounces,  in  the  most  affirmative  tone,3  that  it  had 


1 Herodot.  ix.  42.  I A&oy  <rrp  ar&y  0 IS  a r <tom)  u /ro  », 

2 Herodot.  ix.  42.  | aAA’  ovk  4s  IT 4p<ras.  ’AA.A&  t&  piv  B dxiii 

9 Herodot.  ix.  43.  Tovrov  8’  tywy*  4s  tclvtt)v  fuix*)*'  £<rri  irdroiTj/iO-a, 

rby  xpsjffubv  rby  Mo p$6vios  *hr*  4s  Tl4p-  &C. 
tras  *IAA vpious  r«  iccil  rbv  'Lyx*' 
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no  reference  to  the  Persians  : it  referred  to  an  ancient  invasion 
of  Greece  by  the  Illyrians  and  the  Encheleis.  But  both  Bakis 
(from  whom  he  quotes  four  lines)  and  Musaeus  had  prophesied, 
in  the  plainest  manner,  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thermddon  and  Asfipus.  And  these  are  the 
prophecies  which  we  must  suppose  the  officers  convoked  by 
Mardonius  to  have  known  also,  though  they  did  not  dare  to 
speak  out : it  was  the  fault  of  Mardonius  himself  that  he  did 
not  take  warning. 

The  attack  of  a multitude  like  that  of  Mardonius  was  not 
likely  under  any  circumstances  to  be  made  so  rapidly 

....  His  intention 

as  to  take  the  Greeks  by  surprise  ; but  the  latter  were  comm.mi- 
forewarned  of  it  by  a secret  visit  from  Alexander  Athenians  in 
king  of  Macedon  ; who,  riding  up  to  the  Athenian  AiM^derof 
advanced  posts  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  desired  to 
speak  with  Aristeides  and  the  other  generals.  Announcing 
to  them  alone  his  name,  and  proclaiming  his  earnest  sympathy 
for  the  Grecian  cause,  as  well  as  the  hazard  which  he  incurred 
by  this  nightly  visit — he  apprised  them  that  Mardonius,  though 
eager  for  a battle  long  ago,  could  not  by  any  effort  obtain 
favourable  sacrifices,  but  was  nevertheless,  even  in  spite  of  this 
obstacle,  determined  on  an  attack  the  next  morning.  “ Be  ye 
prepared  accordingly ; and  if  ye  succeed  in  this  war  (said  he), 
remember  to  liberate  me  also  from  the  Persian  yoke ; I too 
am  a Greek  by  descent,  and  thus  risk  my  head  because  I 
cannot  endure  to  see  Greece  enslaved.” 1 

The  communication  of  this  important  message,  made  by 
Aristeides  to  Pausanias,  elicited  from  him  a proposal  Pau«ania» 
not  a little  surprising  as  coming  from  a Spartan  placet  the 
general.  He  requested  the  Athenians  to  change  ui.  spart^j 
places  with  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  line.  “ We  nun*. 
Lacedaemonians  (said  he)  now  stand  opposed  to  the  Persians 
and  Medes  against  whom  we  have  never  yet  contended,  while 
ye  Athenians  have  fought  and  conquered  them  at  Marathon. 
March  ye  then  over  to  the  right  wing  and  take  our  places, 
while  we  will  take  yours  in  the  left  wing  against  the  Boeotians 
and  Thessalians,  with  whose  arms  and  attack  we  are  familiar.” 

1 Herodot.  ix.  44-45.  The  language  ytvtirOa  f *i\at  yip  hv  &c. 

about  the  sacrifices  is  remarkable — \eyu  Mardonius  had  tried  many  unavailing 
!i  2>v  oti  MapSorltp  rt  xal  rf/  ar party  oi  efforts  to  procure  better  sacrifices  : it 
Siivarai  ra  atpayia  Karadvpta  could  not  be  done. 
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The  Athenians  readily  acceded,  and  the  reciprocal  change  of 
order  was  accordingly  directed.  It  was  not  yet  quite  com- 
pleted when  day  broke  and  the  Theban  allies  of  Mardonius 
immediately  took  notice  of  what  had  been  done.  That 
general  commanded  a corresponding  change  in  his  own  line, 
so  as  to  place  the  native  Persians  once  more  over  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  ; upon  which  Pausanias,  seeing  that  his  man- 
oeuvre had  failed,  led  back  his  Lacedaemonians  to  the  right 
wing,  while  a second  movement  on  the  part  of  Mardonius 
replaced  both  armies  in  the  order  originally  observed.1 * 

No  incident  similar  to  this  will  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  Lacedaemonian  history.  To  evade  encounter- 
ing the  best  troops  in  the  enemy’s  line,  and  to  depart  for 
this  purpose  from  their  privileged  post  on  the  right  wing,  was 
a step  well  calculated  to  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  Greece, 
and  could  hardly  have  failed  to  produce  that  effect,  if  the 
intention  had  been  realized.  It  is  at  the  same  time  no  mean 
compliment  to  the  formidable  reputation  of  the  native  Per- 
sian troops — a reputation  recognized  by  Herodotus,  and  well- 
sustained  at  least  by  their  personal  bravery.3  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  this  publicly  manifested  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  troops  in  the  Grecian  army  contributed  much  to 
exalt  the  rash  confidence  of  Mardonius : a feeling  which 
Herodotus,  in  Homeric  style,3  casts  into  the  speech  of  a 
Persian  herald  sent  to  upbraid  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
challenge  them  to  a “ single  combat  with  champions  of  equal 
numbers,  Lacedaemonians  against  Persians.”  This  herald, 
whom  no  one  heard  or  cared  for,  and  who  serves  but  as  a 
Mardonius  mouthpiece  for  bringing  out  the  feelings  belonging  to 

at-  - . ..  « * - . . 

tacks^ihcm  the  moment,  was  lollovved  by  something  very  real 
cavalry.  and  terrible — a vigorous  attack  on  the  Greek  line  by 

the  Persian  cavalry  ; whose  rapid  motions,-  and  show’ers  of 
arrows  and  javelins,  annoyed  the  Greeks  on  this  day  more 
than  ever.  The  latter  (as  has  been  before  stated)  had  no 
cavalry  whatever  ; nor  do  their  light  troops,  though  sufficiently 
numerous,  appear  to  have  rendered  any  service,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Athenian  bowmen.  How  great  was  the  ad- 


1 Herodot.  ix.  47  ; Plutarch,  Aris- 

teides,  c.  16.  Here,  as  on  many  other 

occasions,  Plutarch  rather  spoils  than 
assists  the  narrative  of  Herodotus. 


2 Herodot.  ix.  71- 

1 Compare  the  reproaches  of  Hcktor 
to  Diomedes  (Iliad,  viii.  161). 
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vantage  gained  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  for  a time  drove  away  the  Laceda:monians  from  the 
fountain  of  Gargaphia,  so  as  to  choke  it  up,  and  render  it  unfit 
for  use.  As  the  army  had  been  prevented  by  the  cavalry 
from  resorting  to  the  river  As6pus,  this  fountain  had  been  of 
late  the  only  watering-place ; and  without  it  the  position 
which  they  then  occupied  became  untenable — while  their  pro- 
visions also  were  exhausted,  inasmuch  as  the  convoys,  from 
fear  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  could  not  descend  from  Kithairon 
to  join  them.1 2 

In  this  dilemma,  Pausanias  summoned  the  Grecian  chiefs  to 
his  tent.  After  an  anxious  debate,  the  resolution  was  taken, 
in  case  Mardonius  should  not  bring  on  a general  action  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  change  their  position  during  the  night, 
when  there  would  be  no  interruption  from  the  cavalry ; In  con5e. 
and  to  occupy  the  ground  called  the  Island,  distant 
about  ten  furlongs  in  a direction  nearly  west,  and  e 

seemingly  north  of  the  town  of  Platea,  which  was  g'*l,r£,. 
itself  about  twenty  furlongs  distant.  This  island,  im-  fj 
properly  so  denominated,  included  the  ground  com-  |^t'0n^feh,is. 
prised  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Oeroe  ;*  both  Und- 
of  which  flow  from  Kithaeron,  and  after  flowing  for  a certain 
time  in  channels  about  three  furlongs  apart,  form  a junction 
and  run  in  a north-westerly  direction  towards  one  of  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth — quite  distinct  from  the  As6pus, 
which,  though  also  rising  near  at  hand  in  the  lowest  declivities 
under  Kithajron,  takes  an  easterly  direction,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  opposite  Euboea.  When  encamped  in  this 
so-called  Island,  the  army  would  be  secure  of  water  from  the 
stream  in  their  rear ; nor  would  they,  as  now,  expose  an  ex- 
tended breadth  of  front  to  a numerous  hostile  cavalry  separated 
from  them  only  by  the  Asbpus.3*  It  was  farther  resolved,  that 
so  soon  as  the  army  should  once  be  in  occupation  of  the 


1 Herodot.  ix.  49,  50.  Pausanias  men- 
tions that  the  Platamns  restored  the 
fountain  of  Gargaphia  after  the  victory 
( rh  8 Sup  iwadaa »ro) ; but  he  hardly 
seems  to  speak  as  if  he  had  himself  seen 
it  (ix.  4,  2). 

2 See  a good  description  of  the  ground 
in  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 

Greece,  ch.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 


* Herodot.  ix.  51.  '£»  roOroy  *4  rbv 

X&poy  l&ov\*v<ravro  /itraffrrjyat , Tea  teal 
08ari  ( xpae0 01  xal  01 

a pi  at  eivofaro,  itrrtp  *or’ 

I0u  idyrwy. 

The  last  words  have  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  two  hostile  armies,  ex- 
tended front  to  front  along  the  course 
of  the  Asopus. 
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Island,  half  of  the  troops  should  forthwith  march  onward  to 
disengage  the  convoys  blocked  up  on  Kithzeron,  and  conduct 
them  to  the  camp.  Such  was  the  plan  settled  in  council 
among  the  different  Grecian  chiefs  ; the  march  was  to  be  com- 
menced at  the  beginning  of  the  second  night-watch,  when  the 
enemy's  cavalry  would  have  completely  withdrawn. 

In  spite  of  what  Mardonius  is  said  to  have  determined,  he 
confusion  of  passed  the  whole  day  without  any  general  attack, 
army toiex*  h's  cavalry,  probably  elated  by  the  recent 

mchtmutc-  demonstration  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  on  that 
n>cnt-  day  more  daring  and  indefatigable  than  ever,  and 
inflicted  much  loss  as  well  as  severe  suffering ; 1 insomuch 
that  the  centre  of  the  Greek  force  (Corinthians,  Megarians, 
&c.,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  on  the  right, 
and  the  Athenians  on  the  left),  when  the  hour  arrived  for 
retiring  to  the  Island,  commenced  their  march  indeed,  but 
forgot  or  disregarded  the  preconcerted  plan  and  the  orders  of 
Pausanias  in  their  impatience  to  obtain  a complete  shelter 
against  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry.  Instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  Island,  they  marched  a distance  of  twenty  furlongs 
directly  to  the  town  of  Plataea,  and  took  up  a position  in 
front  of  the  Heraeum  or  temple  of  H6r£,  where  they  were 
protected  partly  by  the  buildings,  partly  by  the  compara- 
tively high  ground  on  which  the  town  with  its  temple  stood. 
Between  the  position  which  the  Greeks  were  about  to  leave 
and  that  which  they  had  resolved  to  occupy  (i.e.,  between  the 
course  of  As6pus  and  that  of  the  Oeroe),  there  appear  to 
have  been  a range  of  low  hills.  The  Lacedaemonians,  starting 
from  the  right  wing,  had  to  march  directly  over  these  hills, 
while  the  Athenians,  from  the  left,  were  to  turn  them  and  get 
into  the  plain  on  the  other  side.*  Pausanias,  apprised  that 
the  divisions  of  the  centre  had  commenced  their  night-march. 


1 Hcrodot.  ix.  52.  kc/kijk  p\v  r^y 

Tjptprjy  -waffa-v,  irpocrKti  pirns  Tys  '(inrovj 
«lx°v  "k6vov  irpmoy. 

2 Hcrodot.  ix.  56.  Uau<rarlr)$ — <nj- 

ppvas  airriyi  5ia  rwv  tcoKuvwy  rovs  A01- 
sroiis  w&yrat'  tlrovro  5«  nal  Ttytijrai. 
*A9rjycuoi  raxGiyrts  Ijiaay  r<k  ( p-naktv 
fl  A afctbaipAvioi.  Ol  pity  ybp  ra>y  rt 
oxOuy  iLyrtlxomo  Kal  rijs  tnrwptlrjs  rov 
Kidaip&vos.  'AOrfycuoi  6t  /carat  rpa<p- 
Gt/nts  is  rd  wtSloy. 


With  which  we  must  combine  an- 
! other  passage,  c.  59,  intimating  that  the 
| track  of  the  Athenians  led  them  to  turn 
I and  get  behind  the  hills,  which  pre- 
vented Mardonius  from  seeing  them, 

' though  they  were  marching  along  the 
plain  : —MapUdyios—iwtix*  i*l  Acuctiai- 
uovlovs  Kal  T tyrt)ras  povvovs.  ’A 0rj- 

vatovs  yap  rpairopivovs  is  rd  TrtHloy 
vk6  ruy  i >x9(yy  ou  Kartaipa. 
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and  concluding  of  course  that  they  would  proceed  to  the 
Island  according  to  orders,  allowed  a certain  interval  of  time 
in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  and  then  directed  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  should  also  begin  their  move- 
ment towards  that  same  position.  But  here  he  found  himself 
embarrassed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  The  movement  was 
retrograde,  receding  from  the  enemy,  and  not  consistent  with 
the  military  honour  of  a Spartan : nevertheless  most  of  the 
taxiarchs  or  leaders  of  companies  obeyed  without  murmuring, 
but  Amompharetus,  lochage  or  captain  of  that  band  Ref^aiof 
which  Herodotus  calls  the  lochus  of  Pitana,1 *  obsti- 
nately  refused.  Not  having  been  present  at  the  *™“nwobiy 
meeting  in  which  the  resolution  had  been  taken,  he  J[J'  for 
now  heard  it  for  the  first  time  with  astonishment  march- 
and  disdain,  declaring  “ that  he  for  one  would  never  so  far 
disgrace  Sparta  as  to  run  away  from  the  foreigner.”11  Pau- 
sanias,  with  the  second  in  command  Euryanax,  exhausted 
every  effort  to  overcome  his  reluctance.  But  they  could  by 
no  means  induce  him  to  retreat ; nor  did  they  dare  to  move 
without  him,  leaving  his  entire  lochus  exposed  alone  to  the 
enemy.3 

Amidst  the  darkness  of  night,  and  in  this  scene  of  indeci- 
sion and  dispute,  an  Athenian  messenger  on  horse-  MUtmu  of 
back  reached  Pausamas,  instructed  to  ascertain  and  the 
what  was  passing,  and  to  ask  for  the  last  directions.  exWbited 
For  in  spite  of  the  resolution  taken  after  formal  Athenians, 
debate,  the  Athenian  generals  still  mistrusted  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  doubted  whether,  after  all,  they  would  act  as 
they  had  promised.  The  movement  of  the  central  division 
having  become  known  to  them,  they  sent  at  the  last  moment 
before  they  commenced  their  own  march,  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  Spartans  were  about  to  move  also.  A profound,  and 
even  an  exaggerated  mistrust,  but  too  well  justified  by  the 
previous  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  towards  Athens,  is  visible 
in  this  proceeding;4 * * *  yet  it  proved  fortunate  in  its  results — 


1 There  is  on  this  point  a difference  Thucydides  is  right  in  his  negative 

between  Thucydides  and  Herodotus : comprehending  all  past  time — fcs  ow5* 

the  former  affirms  that  there  never  was  iytvtro  tuttot*. 

any  Spartan  lochus  so  called  (Thucyd.  , 9 Herodot.  ix.  53,  54. 

i.  21).  * Herodot.  ix.  52,  53. 

We  have  no  means  of  reconciling  the  1 4 Herodot.  ix.  54.  'kByvaioi — 

difference,  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  arptfi as  <r<p4as  avroi/s  Iva  *r<£x0n<r**S 
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for  if  the  Athenians,  satisfied  with  executing  their  part  in 
the  preconcerted  plan,  had  marched  at  once  to  the  Island,  the 
Grecian  army  would  have  been  severed  without  the  possibility 
of  reuniting,  and  the  issue  of  the  battle  might  have  proved 
altogether  different.  The  Athenian  herald  found  the  Lacedse- 
monians  still  stationary  in  their  position,  and  the  generals  in 
hot  dispute  with  Amompharetus,  who  despised  the  threat  of 
being  left  alone  to  make  head  against  the  Persians,  and  when 
reminded  that  the  resolution  had  been  taken  by  general  vote 
of  the  officers,  took  up  with  both  hands  a vast  rock  fit  for  the 
hands  of  Ajax  or  Hektor,  and  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias, 
saying  “ This  is  my  pebble,  wherewith  I give  my  vote  not  to 
run  away  from  the  strangers.”  Pausanias  denounced  him  as 
a madman — desiring  the  herald  to  report  the  scene  of  em- 
barrassment which  he  had  just  come  to  witness,  and  to 
entreat  the  Athenian  generals  not  to  commence  their  retreat 
until  the  Lacedaemonians  should  also  be  in  march.  In  the 
mean  time  the  dispute  continued,  and  was  even  prolonged  by 
the  perverseness  of  Amompharetus  until  the  morning  began 
to  dawn  ; when  Pausanias,  afraid  to  remain  longer,  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat — calculating  that  the  refractory  captain, 
when  he  saw  his  lochus  really  left  alone,  would  probably 
make  up  his  mind  to  follow.  Having  marched  about  ten 
Pausanias  furlongs,  across  the  hilly  ground  which  divided  him 
without  from  the  Island,  he  commanded  a halt ; either  to 

rctus.  »iio  await  Amompharetus  if  he  chose  to  follow,  or  to  be 
follows  him.  near  enough  to  render  aid  and  save  him,  if  he  were 
rash  enough  to  stand  his  ground  single-handed.  Happily  the 
latter,  seeing  that  his  general  had  really  departed,  overcame 
his  scruples,  and  followed  him  ; overtaking  and  joining 
the  main  body  in  its  first  halt  near  the  river  Moloeis  and  the 
temple  of  Elcusinian  Demetdr.1  The  Athenians,  commencing 
their  movement  at  the  same  time  with  Pausanias,  got  round 
the  hills  to  the  plain  on  the  other  side  and  proceeded  on  their 
march  towards  the  Island. 

When  the  day  broke,  the  Persian  cavalry  were  astonished 
to  find  the  Grecian  position  deserted.  They  immediately  set 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Spartans,  whose  march  lay 


iviarrdfitfoi  ra  Aeuttiaifwvtwy  <ppoi'iipara,  &s  &AAa  Qpovtivrtuv  ko!  &AAa 
t«>.  1 Herodot.  ix.  56,  57. 
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along  the  higher  and  more  conspicuous  ground,  and  whose 
progress  had  moreover  been  retarded  by  the  long  A«0ni«h- 
delay  of  Amompharetus  : the  Athenians  on  the  con-  STaSionim 
trary,  marching  without  halt,  and  being  already  S^d,hS',5^ 
behind  the  hills,  were  not  open  to  view.  To  Mar- 
donius,  this  retreat  of  his  enemy  inspired  an  extra-  jjjjjjjjjijlj 
vagant  and  contemptuous  confidence  which  he  vented 
in  full  measure  to  the  Thessalian  Aleuada: — “ These  T ''t1  d.i,or- 

deny  unpa- 

are  your  boasted  Spartans,  who  changed  their  place  ticnc'- 
just  now  in  the  line,  rather  than  fight  the  Persians,  and  have 
here  shown  by  a barefaced  flight  what  they  are  rdally  worth !” 
With  that  he  immediately  directed  his  whole  army  to  pursue 
and  attack  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The  Persians  crossed 
the  Asfipus,  and  ran  after  the  Greeks  at  their  best  speed, 
pell-mell,  without  any  thought  of  order  or  preparations  for 
overcoming  resistance  : the  army  already  rang  with  shouts  of 
victory,  in  full  confidence  of  swallowing  up  the  fugitives  as 
soon  as  they  were  overtaken. 

The  Asiatic  allies  all  followed  the  example  of  this  dis- 
orderly rush  forward : 1 but  the  Thebans  and  the  other 
Grecian  allies  on  the  right  wing  of  Mardonius,  appear  to  have 
maintained  somewhat  better  order. 

Pausanias  had  not  been  able  to  retreat  farther  than  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Demetrion  or  temple  of  Eleu-  Battleof 
sinian  D£m£tcr,  where  he  had  halted  to  take  up  PUt®»- 
Amompharetus.  Overtaken  first  by  the  Persian  horse  and 
next  by  Mardonius  with  the  main  body,  he  sent  a horseman 
forthwith  to  apprise  the  Athenians,  and  to  entreat  their  aid. 
The  Athenians  were  p/ompt  in  complying  with  his  request : 
but  they  speedily  found  themselves  engaged  in  conflict  against 
the  Theban  allies  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  unable  to  reach 
him.J  Accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  had  to 
encounter  the  Persians  single-handed  without  any  assistance 


1 Herodot.  ix.  59.  HIwkov  its  »o8«i> 

iiccuTTdt  (l\°y , oOrt  xiapup  oiiifW  xoap rf- 
Otvr* s,  oOrt  rd£t.  Kal  o&toi  pi*  jBojj  to 
Kat  upuKtp  iirtjitray,  a»i  avapvaaiptvoi 
Tour  "EAAijuar. 

Herodotus  dwells  especially  on  the 
reckless  and  disorderly  manner  in  which 
the  Persians  advanced  : Plutarch,  on 
the  contrary,  says  of  Mardonius — fx"* 
ovvT»T*ypivi\r  rt|v  tirafur  iiMpi- 


p* to  rofs  Aaxttiaipovwi t,  &c.  (Plutarch 
Aristeid.  c.  17). 

Plutarch  also  says  that  Pausanias 
fiyt  tJ)o  &AA17 v Zuvaptv  w pbs  Tar  nAa- 
t a 1 4 »,  &c. ; which  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  real  narrative  of  Herodotus. 
Pausanias  intended  to  march  to  the 
Island,  not  to  Plattea:  he  did  not  reach 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

1 Herodot.  ix.  60,  61. 
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from  the  other  Greeks.  The  Persians,  on  arriving  within 
bowshot  of  their  enemies,  planted  in  the  ground  the  spiked 
extremities  of  their  gerrha  (or  long  wicker  shields),  forming  a 
continuous  breastwork,  from  behind  which  they  poured  upon 
the  Greeks  a shower  of  arrows : 1 their  bows  were  of  the 
largest  size,  and  drawn  with  no  less  power  than  skill.  In 
spite  of  the  wounds  and  distress  thus  inflicted,  Pausanias 
persisted  in  the  indispensable  duty  of  offering  the  battle- 
sacrifice,  and  the  victims  were  for  some  time  unfavourable,  so 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  give  orders  for  advance  and  close 
combat  Many  were  here  wounded  or  slain  in  the  ranks,2 
among  them  the  brave  Kallikrates,  the  handsomest  and 
strongest  man  in  the  army : until  Pausanias,  wearied  out 
with  this  compulsory  and  painful  delay,  at  length  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  conspicuous  Herceum  of  the  Platsans,  and  in- 
voked the  merciful  intervention  of  Herd  to  remove  that 
obstacle  which  confined  him  to  the  spot.  Hardly  had  he 
pronounced  the  words,  when  the  victims  changed  and  became 
favourable:3  but  the  Tegeans,  while  he  was  yet  praying, 
anticipated  the  effect  and  hastened  forward  against  the 
enemy,  followed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  as  soon  as  Pausanias 
gave  the  word.  The  wicker  breastwork  before  the  Persians 
was  soon  overthrown  by  the  Grecian  charge  : nevertheless  the 
Persians,  though  thus  deprived  of  their  tutelary  hedge  and 
having  no  defensive  armour,  maintained  the  fight  with  in- 
dividual courage,  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  totally 
unassisted  by  discipline  or  trained  collective  movement, 
against  the  drilled  array,  the  regulated  step,  the  well-defended 
persons,  and  the  long  spears,  of  the  Greeks.*  They  threw 


1 About  the  Persian  bow,  see  Xenoph. 
Anabas.  iii.  4,  17. 

* Herodot.  ix.  72. 

* Herodot.  ix.  62.  Kal  roiai  AaKtSaipo- 
vloiffi  avriica  ptrd  rijy  « vxb*  nat/ere - 
yitw  iylytTo  Bvopiyoiat  rh  crtpdyta  xpywd. 
Plutarch  exaggerates  the  long-suffering 
of  Pausanias  (Aristot.  c.  17,  ad  finem). 

The  lofty  and  conspicuous  site  of  the 
Heraeon,  visible  to  Pausanias  at  the 
distance  where  he  was,  is  plainly  marked 
in  Herodotus  (ix.  61). 

For  incidents  illustrating  the  hard- 
ships which  a Grecian  army  endured 
from  its  reluctance  to  move  without 
favourable  sacrifices,  see  Xenophon, 


Anabasis,  vi.  4,  10-25  » Hellenic,  iii.  2, 

*7- 

4 Herodot.  ix.  62,  63.  His  words 
about  the  courage  of  the  Persians  are 
remarkable  : X^fxari  p4y  wv  Kal  f>upr) 
ovk  *<r<rovts  l\aav  ol  Tltpaat’  6.vot\oi  Si 
J6yres,  Kal  1 rpbs,  dvemcrrli  pouts  ijfrav,  Kal 
oSk  &po7oi  ro7<u  ivaurioicn  a<xplijy  .... 
nAtiarou  yap  <r<ptas  dSijXttro  f}  4(r6i)S 
jprjpos  lovaa  ZirKaiv,  1 rpbs  y dp  farKiras 
46yrt s yvpvT)Tts  dyuva  ixoitvrro.  Com- 
pare the  striking  conversation  between 
Xerxes  and  Demaratus  (Herodot.  vii. 
104). 

The  description  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  gallant  rush  made  by  these  badly- 
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themselves  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  seizing  hold  of  their 
spears,  and  breaking  them  : many  of  them  devoted  ^ ( 
themselves  in  small  parties  of  ten  to  force  by  their  j«*>n»i  f 
bodies  a way  into  the  lines,  and  to  get  to  individual  th*Pe™*ii« 
close  combat  with  the  short  spear  and  the  dagger.1  totally  de- 

.r  . , , , feated  and 

Mardonius  himself,  conspicuous  upon  a white  horse,  Mardomu* 
was  among  the  foremost  warriors,  and  the  thousand 
select  troops  who  formed  his  body-guard’ distinguished  them- 
selves beyond  all  the  rest.  At  length  he  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  a distinguished  Spartan  named  Aeimnestus,  his  thousand 
guards  mostly  perished  around  him,  and  the  courage  of  the 
remaining  Persians,  already  worn  out  by  the  superior  troops 
against  which  they  had  been  long  contending,  was  at  last 
thoroughly  broken  by  the  death  of  their  general.  They 
turned  their  backs  and  fled,  not  resting  until  they  got  into  the 
wooden  fortified  camp,  constructed  by  Mardonius  behind 
the  Asdpus.  The  Asiatic  allies  also,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Persians  defeated,  took  to  flight  without  striking  a blow.2 

The  Athenians  on  the  left,  meanwhile,  had  been  engaged 
in  a serious  conflict  with  the  Boeotians  ; especially 
the  Theban  leaders  with  the  hoplites  immediately  nians  on  the 

1 r 1 1 lclt  w>,lK 

around  them,  who  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  defeated  the 

t \ , . , , r , r r Thebans. 

were  at  length  driven  back,  after  the  loss  of  300  of 

their  best  troops.  The  Theban  cavalry  however  still  main- 
tained a good  front,  protecting  the  retreat  of  the  infantry  and 
checking  the  Athenian  pursuit,  so  that  the  fugitives  were 
enabled  to  reach  Thebes  in  safety ; a better  refuge  than  the 


armed  Persians,  upon  the  presented  line 
of  spears  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ranks, 
may  be  compared  with  Livy  (xxxii.  17),  j 
a description  of  the  Romans  attacking 
the  Macedonian  phalanx, — and  with  the 
battle  of  Sempach  (June,  1386),  in 
which  1400  half-armed  Swiss  overcame 
a large  body  of  fully-armed  Austrians, 
with  an  impenetrable  front  of  projecting 
spears  ; which  for  some  time  they  were 
unable  to  break  in  upon,  until  at  length 
one  of  their  warriors,  Arnold  von  Win- 
kelried,  grasped  an  armful  of  spears, 
and  precipitated  himself  upon  them, 
making  a way  for  his  countrymen  over 
his  dead  body.  See  Vogelin,  Geschichte 
der  Schweizerischen  Kidgenossenscbaft, 
ch.  vi.  p.  240,  or  indeed  any  history  of 


Switzerland,  for  a description  of  this 
memorable  incident. 

1 For  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  see 
Herodot.  vii.  61. 

Herodotus  states  in  another  place 
that  the  Persian  troops  adopted  the 
Egyptian  breastplates  [OwpriKas) : prob- 
ably this  may  have  been  after  the  battle 
of  Platrea.  Even  at  this  battle,  the  Per- 
sian leaders  on  horseback  had  strong 
defensive  armour,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
case  of  Masistius  above  narrated  : by 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  the 
habit  had  become  more  widely  diffused 
(Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  8,  6;  Brisson,  De 
Regno  Persarum,  lib.  iii.  p.  361),  for 
the  cavalry  at  least. 

’ Herodot.  ix.  64,  65. 
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Persian  fortified  camp.1 *  With  the  exception  of  the  Thebans 
and  Boeotians,  none  of  the  other  medising  Greeks  rendered 
any  real  service.  Instead  of  sustaining  or  reinforcing  the 
Thebans,  they  never  once  advanced  to  the  charge,  but  merely 
followed  in  the  first  movement  of  flight.  So  that  in  point  of 
fact  the  only  troops  in  this  numerous  Perso-Grecian  army 
who  really  fought,  were,  the  native  Persians  and  Sakae  on  the 
left,  and  the  Boeotians  on  the  right ; the  former  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  latter  against  the  Athenians.* 

Nor  did  even  all  the  native  Persians  take  part  in  the  combat. 
A body  of  40,000  men  under  Artabazus,  of  whom 

Artabazus,  • , 

with  a large  some  must  doubtless  have  been  native  Persians,  left 
corps,  the  field  without  fighting  and  without  loss.  That 

abandons  •1111  . . . 

the  contest  general,  seemingly  the  ablest  man  in  the  Persian 
out  of  Greece  army,  had  been  from  the  first  disgusted  with  the 
the  Persian  nomination  of  Mardonius  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
up  tlicir  had  farther  incurred  his  displeasure  by  deprecating 
the'fortihcd  any  general  action.  Apprised  that  Mardonius  was 
hastening  forward  to  attack  the  retreating  Greeks,  he 
marshalled  his  division  and  led  them  out  towards  the  scene 
of  action,  though  despairing  of  success  and  perhaps  not  very 
anxious  that  his  own  prophecies  should  be  proved  false.  And 
such  had  been  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  Mardonius  in  his 
first  forward  movement, — so  complete  his  confidence  of  over- 
whelming the  Greeks  when  he  discovered  their  retreat, — that 
he  took  no  pains  to  ensure  the  concerted  action  of  his  whole 
army.  Accordingly  before  Artabazus  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action,  he  saw  the  Persian  troops,  who  had  been  engaged 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  already  defeated  and  in  flight. 
Without  making  the  least  attempt  either  to  save  them  or  to 
retrieve  the  battle,  he  immediately  gave  orders  to  his  own 
division  to  retreat ; not  repairing,  however,  either  to  the  fortified 
camp  or  to  Thebes,  but  abandoning  at  once  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  taking  the  direct  road  through  Phokis  to  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  the  Hellespont.3 

As  the  native  Persians,  the  Sakje,  and  the  Boeotians  were 
the  only  real  combatants  on  the  one  side,  so  also  were  the 


1 Herodot.  ix.  67,  68. 

* Herodot.  ix.  67,  68.  Twv  Si  &\\a >y 
'EAA Jjvu>y  Tier  perk  fiaaiAtot  {9f\oKaK«Ay- 

rwv  . . . koI  r&y  &Wotv  av^axoov  S 


was  S^ii\os  oGt*  Sta/jiaxstrdfxtyos  ouScid 
o6t « rt  diwoSs^d/xfVos  ttyvysv. 

3 Herodot.  ix.  66. 
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Lacedaemonians,  Tegeans,  and  Athenians,  on  the  other.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  central  troops  sm*n  pro- 
of the  Grecian  army,  disobeying  the  general  order 
of  march,  had  gone  during  the  night  to  the  town  of  »hichw»ny 
Plataea  instead  of  to  the  Island.  They  were  thus  fou*ht- 
completely  severed  from  Pausanias,  and  the  first  thing  which 
they  heard  about  the  battle  was,  that  the  Lacedemonians 
were  gaining  the  victory.  Elate  with  this  news,  and  anxious 
to  come  in  for  some  share  of  the  honour,  they  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  action,  without  any  heed  of  military  order : the  Cor- 
inthians taking  the  direct  track  across  the  hills,  while  the 
Megarians,  Phliasians  and  others,  marched  by  the  longer  route 
along  the  plain,  so  as  to  turn  the  hills,  and  arrive  at  the 
Athenian  position.  The  Theban  horse  under  As6pod6rus, 
employed  in  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  victorious  Athenian 
hoplites,  seeing  these  fresh  troops  coming  up  in  thorough 
disorder,  charged  them  vigorously  and  drove  them  back,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  high  ground,  with  the  loss  of  600  men.1 
But  this  partial  success  had  no  effect  in  mitigating  the  general 
defeat. 

Following  up  their  pursuit,  the  Lacedaemonians  proceeded  to 
attack  the  wooden  redoubt  wherein  the  Persians  had  The  Greek* 

attack  and 

taken  refuge.  But  though  they  were  here  aided  by  carry  the 

11  _ . . . 111  fortified 

all  or  most  of  the  central  Grecian  divisions,  who  had  camp, 
taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  they  were  yet  so  ignorant  of  the 
mode  of  assailing  walls,  that  they  made  no  progress,  and  were 
completely  baffled,  until  the  Athenians  arrived  to  their  assist- 
ance. The  redoubt  was  then  stormed,  not  without  a gallant 
and  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of  its  defenders.  The 
Tegeans,  being  the  first  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  plun- 
dered the  rich  tent  of  Mardonius,  whose  manger  for  his  horses, 
made  of  brass,  remained  long  afterwards  exhibited  in  their 
temple  of  Athene  Alea — while  his  silver-footed  throne,  and 
scimitar,2  were  preserved  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  along 
with  the  breastplate  of  Masistius.  Once  within  the  wall, 
effective  resistance  ceased,  and  the  Greeks  slaughtered  without 
mercy  as  well  as  without  limit  ; so  that  if  we  are  to  credit 


1 Herodot.  ix.  69. 

* Herodot.  ix.  70 ; Demosthenes 
cont.  Timokrat.  p.  741,  c.  33.  Pausanias 
(i.  27,  2)  doubts  whether  this  was  really 
VOt.  IV. 


the  scimitar  of  Mardonius,  contending 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  never 
have  permitted  the  Athenians  to  take  it. 

T 
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Herodotus,  there  survived  only  3000  men  out  of  the  300,000 
which  had  composed  the  army  of  Mardonius — save  and 
except  the  40,000  men  who  accompanied  Artabazus  in  his 
retreat.1 

Respecting  these  numbers,  the  historian  had  probably  little 
to  give  except  some  vague  reports,  without  any  pretence  of  com- 
putation : about  the  Grecian  loss  his  statement  deserves  more 
attention,  when  he  tells  us  that  there  perished  ninety-one 
Spartans,  sixteen  Tcgeans,  and  fifty-two  Athenians.  Herein 
however  is  not  included  the  loss  of  the  Megarians  when 
attacked  by  the  Theban  cavalry,  nor  is  the  number  of  slain 
Loss  on  both  Lacedaemonians,  not  Spartans,  specified  : while  even 
sides.  the  other  numbers  actually  stated  are  decidedly 
smaller  than  the  probable  truth,  considering  the  multitude  of 
Persian  arrows  and  the  unshielded  right  side  of  the  Grecian 
hoplite.  On  the  whole,  the  affirmation  of  Plutarch,  that  not 
less  than  1360  Greeks  were  slain  in  the  action  appears  pro- 
bable : all  doubtless  hoplites — for  little  account  was  then 
made  of  the  light-armed,  nor  indeed  are  we  told  that  they  took 
any  active  part  in  the  battle.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
numerical  loss  of  the  Persians,  this  defeat  proved  the  total 
ruin  of  their  army : but  we  may  fairly  presume  that  many 
were  spared  and  sold  into  slavery,3  while  many  of  the  fugitives 
probably  found  means  to  join  the  retreating  division  of 
Artabazus.  That  general  made  a rapid  march  across  Thes- 
saly and  Macedonia,  keeping  strict  silence  about  the  recent 
battle,  and  pretending  to  be  sent  on  a special  enterprise  by 
Mardonius,  whom  he  reported  to  be  himself  approaching.  If 
Herodotus  is  correct  (though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  change  of  sentiment  in  Thessaly  and  the  other  medising 


1 Herodot.  ix.  70 : compare  yEschyl. 
Pens.  805-824.  He  singles  out  “ the 
Dorian  spear  ” as  the  great  weapon  of 
destruction  to  the  Persians  at  Plattea — 
very  justly.  Dr.  Blomfield  is  surprised 
at  this  compliment  ; but  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected that  all  the  earlier  part  of  the 
tragedy  had  been  employed  in  setting 
forth  the  glory  of  Athens  at  Salamis, 
and  he  might  well  afford  to  give  the 
Peloponnesians  the  credit  which  they 
deserved  at  Plat  sea.  Pindar  distributes 
the  honour  between  Sparta  and  Athens 
in  like  manner  (Pyth.  i.  76). 

1 Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  19.  Klei- 


I demus,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  stated  that 
all  the  fifty-two  Athenians  who  perished 
belonged  to  the  tribe  /Eantis,  which  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  the  Athenian  ranks. 
But  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
no  citizens  belonging  to  the  other  nine 
tribes  were  killed. 

1 Diodorus  indeed  states  that  Pau- 
sanias  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Persians,  that  he  forbade  his 
soldiers  to  give  quarter  or  take  any 
risoners  (xi.  32)  ; but  this  is  hardly  to 
e believed,  in  spite  of  his  assertion. 
His  statement  that  the  Greeks  lost 
10,000  men  is  still  less  admissible. 
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Grecian  states  was  so  rapid  as  he  implies),  Artabazus  suc- 
ceeded in  traversing  these  countries  before  the  news  of  the 
battle  became  generally  known,  and  then  retreated  by  the 
straightest  and  shortest  route  through  the  interior  of  Thrace 
to  Byzantium,  from  whence  he  passed  into  Asia.  The  interior 
tribes,  unconquered  and  predatory,  harassed  his  retreat  con- 
siderably ; but  we  shall  find  long  afterwards  Persian  garrisons 
in  possession  of  many  principal  places  on  the  Thracian  coast.1 * 
It  will  be  seen  that  Artabazus  subsequently  rose  higher  than 
ever  in  the  estimation  of  Xerxes. 

Ten  days  did  the  Greeks  employ  after  their  victory,  first  in 
burying  the  slain,  next  in  collecting  and  apportioning  Funeral 
the  booty.  The  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athenians,  the  “Jy'S„ulc' 
Tegeans,  the  Megarians  and  the  Phliasians,  each 
buried  their  dead  apart,  erecting  a separate  tomb  in 
commemoration.  The  Lacedaemonians,  indeed,  dis- 
tributed  their  dead  into  three  fractions,  in  three  several  booty 
burial-places : one  for  those  champions  who  enjoyed  individual 
renown  at  Sparta,  and  among  whom  were  included  the  most 
distinguished  men  slain  in  the  recent  battle,  such  as  Posei- 
donius,  Amompharetus  the  refractory  captain,  Philokyon,  and 
Kallikratfis — a second  for  the  other  Spartans  and  Lacedae- 
monians 3 * 5 — and  a third  for  the  Helots.  Besides  these  sepulchral 
monuments,  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plataea  by  those 
cities  whose  citizens  had  really  fought  and  fallen,  there  were 
several  similar  monuments  to  be  seen  in  the  days  of  Herodotus 
raised  by  other  cities  which  falsely  pretended  to  the  same 
honour,  with  the  connivance  and  aid  of  the  Plataeans.3  The 


1 Herodot.  ix.  89.  The  allusions  of 

Demosthenes  to  Perdikkas  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  is  said  to  have  at'ackcd 

the  Persians  on  their  flight  from  Plataea, 
and  to  have  rendered  their  ruin  com- 
plete, are  too  loose  to  deserve  attention  ; 
more  especially  as  Perdikkas  was  not 
then  king  of  Macedonia  (Demosthenes 
cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  687,  c.  51  ; and  irtp'i 
2w-rd£««r,  p.  ‘73.  c.9). 

5 Herodot.  ix.  84.  Herodotus  indeed 
assigns  this  second  burial-place  only  to 
the  other  Sfartans,  apart  from  the 
Select.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  Lace- 
demonians not  Spartans,  either  in  the 
battle  or  in  reference  to  burial,  though 
he  had  informed  us  that  5000  of  them 


were  included  in  the  army.  Some  of 
them  must  have  been  slain,  and  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  they  were  buried 
along  with  the  Spartan  citizens  gener- 
ally. As  to  the  word  Iptai,  or  tlptvas, 
or  lmr«or  (the  two  last  being  both  con- 
jectural readings),  it  seems  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certainty : we  do  not 
know  by  what  name  these  select  war- 
riors were  called. 

* Herodot.  ix.  85.  T iv  S'  i\\o>v  trot 
KaX  ipalvovrai  tv  n\crraiycri  iivrts  rdipai, 
tovtovs  8),  hi  1 7#i  ruvOdvoaai, 
irtia~xuvopLtvms  rp  axtrrro'i  rps  udyrir, 
ittdfrrovs  x<vpara  X"ffat  ntivh,  ruv  tin- 
■yivofi tvuv  ilvtKtv  hvOpdrur  #»«!  xa\ 
AfyuojrfW  tori  airriOi  Ka\*6pivot  rd<pol, 
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body  of  Mardonius  was  discovered  among  the  slain,  and 
treated  with  respect  by  Pausanias,  who  is  even  said  to  have 
indignantly  repudiated  advice  offered  to  him  by  an  Aiginetan, 
that  he  should  retaliate  upon  it  the  ignominious  treatment 
inflicted  by  Xerxes  upon  the  dead  Leonidas.1  On  the  morrow 
the  body  was  stolen  away  and  buried  ; by  whom  was  never 
certainly  known,  for  there  were  many  different  pretenders  who 
obtained  reward  on  this  plea  from  Artyntgs,  the  son  of  Mar- 
donius. The  funereal  monument  was  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.* 

The  spoil  was  rich  and  multifarious — gold  and  silver  in 
Darics  as  well  as  in  implements  and  ornaments,  carpets, 
splendid  arms  and  clothing,  horses,  camels,  &c.,  even  the 
magnificent  tent  of  Xerxes,  left  on  his  retreat  with  Mardonius, 
was  included.3  By  order  of  the  general  Pausanias,  the  Helots 
collected  all  the  valuable  articles  into  one  spot  for  division ; 
not  without  stealing  many  of  the  golden  ornaments,  which,  in 
ignorance  of  the  value,  they  were  persuaded  by  the  Aigine- 
tans  to  sell  as  brass.  After  reserving  a tithe  for  the  Delphian 
Apollo,  together  with  ample  offerings  for  the  Olympic  Zeus, 
and  the  Isthmian  Poseidon,  as  well  as  for  Pausanias  as  general 
— the  remaining  booty  was  distributed  among  the  different 
contingents  of  the  army  in  proportion  to  their  respective  num- 


rhv  iyw  &koOu  Kai  8<(ca  frttri  vffrtpov  . 

ravra,  S*rjO*yruy  r uv  Al'yin^r/we, 
X u'Tat  KAfdSigr  rbr  AvroSbcov,  & ySpa  nAa- 
T aria.  Trpd^fivov  linna  aiirwv. 

This  is  a curious  statement,  derived 
by  Herodotus  doubtless  from  personal 
inquiries  made  at  Platrca. 

1 Her.  ix.  78,  79.  This  suggestion  so 
abhorrent  to  Grecian  feeling,  is  put  by 
the  historian  into  the  mouth  of  the 
riEginctan  Lampon.  In  my  preceding 
note  I have  alluded  to  another  statement 
made  by  Herodotus,  not  very  creditable 
to  the  -Eginetans  : there  is  moreover  a 
third  (ix.  80),  in  which  he  represents 
them  as  having  cheated  the  Helots  in 
their  purchases  of  the  booty.  We  may 
presume  him  to  have  heard  all  these 
anecdotes  at  Plataea  : at  the  time  when 
he  probably  visited  that  place,  not  long 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  in- 
habitants were  united  in  the  most  inti- 
mate manner  with  Athens,  and  doubt- 
less sympathised  in-  the  hatred  of  the 


Athenians  against  /Egina.  It  does  not 
from  hence  follow  that  the  stories  are 
all  untrue.  I disbelieve,  indeed,  the 
advice  said  to  have  been  given  by  Lam- 
I p6n  to  crucify  the  body  of  Mardonius — 
j which  has  more  the  air  of  a poetical 
contrivance  for  bringing  out  an  honour- 
able sentiment,  than  of  a real  incident. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  other  two  stories.  Hero- 
dotus does  but  too  rarely  specify  his 
informants  : it  is  interesting  to  scent 
out  the  track  in  which  his  inquiries  have 
been  prosecuted. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  the 
death  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  his  dead 
body  had  the  head  and  hands  cut  off, 
by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  and  nailed  to  a 
cross  (Xenoph.  Anab.  L 10,  I ; iii.  I, 
*7)- 

‘ Herodot  ix.  84 ; Pausanias,  ix. 
2,  2. 

3 Herodot.  ix.  80,  81 : compare  vii. 
41-83. 
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bers.1  The  concubines  of  the  Persian  chiefs  were  among  the 
prizes  distributed  : there  were  probably  however  among  them 
many  of  Grecian  birth,  restored  to  their  families  : and  one 
especially,  overtaken  in  her  chariot  amidst  the  flying  Persians, 
with  rich  jewels  and  a numerous  suite,  threw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Pausanias  himself,  imploring  his  protection.  She 
proved  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  personal  friend  Hegetoridfis 
of  Kos,  carried  off  by  the  Persian  Pharandat£s ; and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  restoring  her  to  her  father.2  Large  as  the 
booty  collected  was,  there  yet  remained  many  valuable  trea- 
sures buried  in  the  ground,  which  the  Platatan  inhabitants 
afterwards  discovered  and  appropriated. 

The  real  victors  in  the  battle  of  Platsea  were  the  Lacedae- 
monians, Athenians  and  Tegeans.  The  Corinthians  and 
others  forming  part  of  the  army  opposed  to  Mardonius,  did 
not  reach  the  field  until  the  battle  was  ended,  though  they 
doubtless  aided  both  in  the  assault  of  the  fortified  camp  and 
in  the  subsequent  operations  against  Thebes,  and  were  uni- 
versally recognized,  in  inscriptions  and  panegyrics,  among  the 
champions  who  had  contributed  to  the  liberation  of  Greece.3 
It  was  not  till  after  the  taking  of  the  Persian  camp  that  the 


1 Diodorus  (xi.  33)  slates  this  propor-  by  Herodotus.  The  actual  battle  was 
tional  distribution.  Herodotus  only  fought  only  by  a part  of  the  collective 
says — t\a$oy  imurroi  rmy  dtfioi  jtrar  (ix.  Grecian  army  ; but  this  happened  in  a 
81).  great  measure  by  accident ; the  rest  were 

* Herodot.  ix.  76,  80,  81,  82.  The  little  more  than  a mile  ofl,  and  until 

fate  of  these  female  companions  of  the  within  a few  hours  had  been  occupying 
Persian  grandees,  on  the  taking  of  ]>art  of  the  same  continuous  line  of  posi- 
the  camp  by  an  enemy,  forms  a melan-  tion  : moreover,  if  the  battle  had  lasted 
choly  picture  here  as  well  as  at  Issus,  a little  longer,  they  would  have  come  up 
and  even  at  Kunaxa  : sec  Diodor.  xvii.  \ in  time  to  render  actual  help.  They 
35  ; Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  xi.  21  ; Xe-  would  naturally  be  considered,  there- 
noph.  Anab.  i.  10,  2.  fore,  as  entitled  to  partake  in  the  glory 

* Plutarch  animadverts  severely  (De  of  the  entire  result. 

Malign.  Herodot.  p.  873  ; compare  When  however  in  after-times  a 
Plut.  Aristeid.  c.  19)  upon  Herodotus,  stranger  visited  Platsea,  and  saw  Lace- 
because  he  states  that  none  of  the  dremonian,  Tegean,  and  Athenian  tombs, 
Greeks  had  any  share  in  the  battle  of  but  no  Corinthian  nor  Aiginetan,  &c., 
Plataea  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  Te-  he  would  naturally  enquire  how  it  hap- 
geans,  and  Athenians  : the  orator  Lysias  pened  that  none  of  these  latter  had 
repeats  the  same  statement  (Oratio  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  would  then  be 
f'unebr.  c.  9).  If  this  were  the  fact  informed  that  they  were  not  really  pre- 
(Plutarch  asks)  how  comes  it  that  the  sent  at  it.  Hence  the  motive  for  these 
inscriptions  and  poems  of  the  time  recog-  cities  to  erect  empty  sepulchral  monu- 
nise  the  exploit  as  performed  by  the  ments  on  the  spot,  as  Herodotus  informs 
whole  Grecian  army,  Corinthians  and  us  that  they  afterwards  did  or  caused  to 
others  included  ? But  these  inscriptions  be  done  by  individual  Platieans. 
do  not  really  contradict  what  is  affirmed 
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contingents  of  Elis  and  Mantineia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  among  the  convoys  prevented  by  the  Persian  cavalry 
from  descending  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  first  reached  the 
scene  of  action.  Mortified  at  having  missed  their  share  in 
the  glorious  exploit,  the  new-comers  were  at  first  eager  to  set 
off  in  pursuit  of  Artabazus  ; but  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander forbade  them,  and  they  returned  home  without  any 
other  consolation  than  that  of  banishing  their  generals  for  not 
having  led  them  forth  more  promptly.1 

There  yet  remained  the  most  efficient  ally  of  Mardonius — the 
Fausamas  city  of  Thebes  ; which  Pausanias  summoned  on 
Thebes,  the  eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  requiring  that  the 
medising  leaders  should  be  delivered  up,  especially 
-these  men  Timegenidas  and  Attaginus.  On  receiving  a refusal, 
S’ves  up  he  began  to  batter  their  walls,  and  to  adopt  the  still 
to  de3aS.put  more  effective  measure  of  laying  waste  their  territory  ; 
giving  notice  that  the  work  of  destruction  would  be  continued 
until  these  chiefs  were  given  up.  After  twenty  days  of  en- 
durance, the  chiefs  at  length  proposed,  if  it  should  prove  that 
Pausanias  peremptorily  required  their  persons  and  refused  to 
accept  a sum  of  money  in  commutation,  to  surrender  them- 
selves voluntarily  as  the  price  of  liberation  for  their  country. 
A negociation  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  Pausanias, 
and  the  persons  demanded  were  surrendered  to  him,  excepting 
Attaginus,  who  found  means  to  escape  at  the  last  moment. 
His  sons,  whom  he  left  behind,  were  delivered  up  as  substi- 
tutes, but  Pausanias  refused  to  touch  them,  with  the  just 
remark,  which  in  those  times  was  even  generous,*  that  they 
were  nowise  implicated  in  the  medism  of  their  father.  Timfi- 
genidas  and  the  remaining  prisoners  were  carried  off  to 
Corinth  and  immediately  put  to  death,  without  the  smallest 
discussion  or  form  of  trial : Pausanias  was  apprehensive  that 
if  any  delay  or  consultation  were  granted,  their  wealth  and 
that  of  their  friends  would  effectually  purchase  voices  for  their 
acquittal, — indeed  the  prisoners  themselves  had  been  induced 
to  give  themselves  up  partly  in  that  expectation.3  It  is  re- 
markable that  Pausanias  himself  only  a few  years  afterwards 


1 Herodot.  ix.  77*  ! (Herodot.  ix.  5)*  Compare  also  He- 

* See,  a little  above  in  this  chapter,  rodot.  iii.  116  ; ix.  12a 
the  treatment  of  the  wife  and  chil-  * Herodot.  ix.  87,  88. 
dren  of  the  Athenian  senator  Lykidas 
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when  attainted  of  treason,  returned  and  surrendered  himself  at 
Sparta  under  similar  hopes  of  being  able  to  buy  himself  off 
by  money.1  In  this  hope  indeed  he  found  himself  deceived,  as 
Timegenidas  had  been  deceived  before : but  the  fact  is  not  the 
less  to  be  noted  as  indicating  the  general  impression  that 
the  leading  men  in  a Grecian  city  were  usually  open  to  bribes 
injudicial  matters,  and  that  individuals  superior  to  this  tempta- 
tion were  rare  exceptions.  I shall  have  occasion  to  dwell 
upon  this  recognized  untrustworthiness  of  the  leading  Greeks 
when  I come  to  explain  the  extremely  popular  cast  of  the 
Athenian  judicature. 

Whether  there  was  any  positive  vote  taken  among  the 
Greeks  respecting  the  prize  of  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea  may  well  be  doubted  : and  the  silence  of  Hero-  distinctions 
dotus  goes  far  to  negative  an  important  statement  of  Greek  war- 
Plutarch,  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  non* 
were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  each  thinking 
themselves  entitled  to  the  prize — that  Aristeides  appeased  the 
Athenians,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  submit  to  the  general 
decision  of  the  allies — and  that  Megarian  and  Corinthian 
leaders  contrived  to  elude  the  dangerous  rock  by  bestowing 
the  prize  on  the  Plateans,  to  which  proposition  both  Aris- 
teidcs  and  Pausanias  acceded.2  But  it  seems  that  the  general 
opinion  recognized  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Pausanias  as 
bravest  among  the  brave,  seeing  that  they  had  overcome  the 
best  troops  of  the  enemy  and  slain  the  general  In  burying 
their  dead  warriors,  the  Lacedaemonians  singled  out  for  pecu- 
liar distinction  Philokyon,  Poseidonius,  and  Amompharetus 
the  lochage,  whose  conduct  in  the  fight  atoned  for  his  disobe- 
dience to  orders.  There  was  one  Spartan  however  who  had 
surpassed  them  all — Aristodemus,  the  single  survivor  of  the 
troop  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  Having  ever  since  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  disgrace  and  insult  from  his  fellow- 
citizens,  this  unfortunate  man  had  become  reckless  of  life,  and 


1 Thucyd.  i.  131.  <ral  wi< rttvam  xrf-  ! 
final  SiaAv<rrir  8ia#oA^».  Compare 
Thucyd.  viii.  45,  where  he  states  that 
the  trierarchs  and  generals  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian and  allied  fleet  (all  except 

H ermokrates  of  Syracuse)  received  bribes 
from  Tissaphcrnes  to  betray  the  interests 
both  of  their  seamen  and  of  their 


country : also  c.  49  of  the  same  book 
about  the  I-acedremonian  general  Asty- 
ochus.  The  bribes  received  by  the 
Spartan  kings  Leotychides  and  Pleis- 
toanax  arc  recorded  (Herodob  vi.  72 ; 
Thucyd.  ii.  21). 

’ l’lutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  20;  Dc 
llerodot.  Malign,  p.  873. 
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at  Plataea  he  stepped  forth  single-handed  from  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  performing  deeds  of  the  most  heroic  valour  and  deter- 
mined to  regain  by  his  death  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
But  the  Spartans  refused  to  assign  to  him  the  same  funereal 
honours  as  were  paid  to  the  other  distinguished  warriors,  who 
had  manifested  exemplary  forwardness  and  skill,  yet  without 
any  desperate  rashness,  and  without  any  previous  taint  such 
as  to  render  life  a burthen  to  them.  Subsequent  valour  might 
be  held  to  efface  this  taint,  but  could  not  suffice  to  exalt  Aris- 
todemus  to  a level  with  the  most  honoured  citizens.1 

But  though  we  cannot  believe  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
Reverential  that  the  Platans  received  by  general  vote  the  prize 
£i.b.-?  “.  of  valour,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  largely  honoured 
the  ^cwry,f  and  recompensed,  as  the  proprietors  of  that  ground  on 
Pbtiant'  which  the  liberation  of  Greece  had  been  achieved. 
Scre^'tSbe  The  market-place  and  centre  of  their  town  was  se- 
reiltaired*  lected  as  the  scene  for  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
mhonou"'?  fPv*n&>  offered  up  by  Pausanias  after  the  battle,  to 
the  slain.  Zeus  Eleutherius,  in  the  name  and  presence  of  all 
the  assembled  allies.  The  local  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Pla- 
ta:an  territory  who  had  been  invoked  in  prayer  before  the 
battle,  and  who  had  granted  their  soil  as  a propitious  field  for 
the  Greek  arms,  were  made  partakers  of  the  ceremony,  and 
witnesses  as  well  as  guarantees  of  the  engagements  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.*  The  Plataeans,  now  re-entering 
their  city,  which  the  Persian  invasion  had  compelled  them  to 
desert,  were  invested  with  the  honourable  duty  of  celebrating 
the  periodical  sacrifice  in  commemoration  of  this  great  victory, 
as  well  as  of  rendering  care  and  religious  service  at  the  tombs 
of  the  fallen  warriors.  As  an  aid  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
this  obligation,  which  probably  might  have  pressed  hard 
upon  them  at  a time  when  their  city  was  half-ruined  and  their 
fields  unsown,  they  received  out  of  the  prize-money  the  large 
allotment  of  eighty  talents,  which  was  partly  employed  in 
building  and  adorning  a handsome  temple  of  Athene — the 
symbol  probably  of  renewed  connexion  with  Athens.  They 
undertook  to  render  religious  honours  every  year  to  the  tombs 


1 Herodot.  ix.  71,  72. 

’ Thucyd.  ii.  71,  72.  So  the  Roman 
Emperor  Vitellius,  on  visiting  the  field 
of  Bebriacum  where  his  troops  had 


recently  been  victorious,  “instaurabat 
sacrum  Diis  loci  ” (Tacitus,  Histor.  ii. 
7°). 
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of  the  warriors,  and  to  celebrate  in  every  fifth  year  the  grand 
public  solemnity  of  the  Eleutheria  with  gymnastic  matches 
analogous  to  the  other  great  festival  games  of  Greece.1 *  In 
consideration  of  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  together  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  ground,  Pausanias  and  the  whole  body  of 
allies,  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  guarantee  the  autonomy 
of  Plataea,  and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory.  This  was  an 
emancipation  of  the  town  from  the  bond  of  the  Boeotian 
federation,  and  from  the  enforcing  supremacy  of  Thebes  as  its 
chief. 

But  the  engagement  of  the  allies  appears  to  have  had  other 
objects  also,  larger  than  that  of  protecting  Plataea,  pcrmancnt 
or  establishing  commemorative  ceremonies.  The  SVi^d’c- 
defensive  league  against  the  Persians  was  again  ^'<^rsbt),0the 
sworn  to  by  all  of  them,  and  rendered  permanent.  Jujjjjj"*’ 
An  aggregate  force  of  10,000  hoplites,  1000  cavalry,  PUt**- 
and  100  triremes,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  was 
agreed  to  and  promised,  the  contingent  of  each  ally  being 
specified.  Moreover  the  town  of  Plataea  was  fixed  on  as  the 
annual  place  of  meeting,  where  deputies  from  all  of  them 
were  annually  to  assemble.* 

This  resolution  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  on  the  pro- 
position of  Aristeidfis,  whose  motives  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace.  Though  the  Persian  army  had  sustained  a signal 
defeat,  no  one  knew  how  soon  it  might  re-assemble,  or  be 
reinforced.  Indeed,  even  later,  after  the  battle  of  Mykalti 
had  become  known,  a fresh  invasion  of  the  Persians  was  still 
regarded  as  not  improbable ; 3 nor  did  any  one  then  anti- 
cipate that  extraordinary  fortune  and  activity  whereby  the 
Athenians  afterwards  organized  an  alliance  such  as  to  throw 
Persia  on  the  defensive.  Moreover,  the  northern  half  of 
Greece  was  still  medising,  either  in  reality  or  in  appearance, 
and  new  efforts  on  the  part  of  Xerxes  might  probably  keep 


1 Thucyd.  ii.  71  ; Plntarch,  Aris- 
teides,  c.  19-21  ; Strabo,  ix.  p.  412 ; 

Pausanias,  ix.  2,  4. 

The  Eleutheria  were  celebrated  on 
the  fourth  of  the  Attic  month  Boc- 
dromion,  which  was  the  day  on  which 
the  battle  itself  was  fought ; while  the 
annual  decoration  of  the  tombs,  and 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  deceased, 


took  place  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Attic 
month  Mremakterion.  K.  F.  Hermann 
(Gottesdicnstliche  Alterthiimer  der 
Griechen,  ch.  63,  note  9)  has  treated 
these  two  celebrations  as  if  they  were 
one. 

’ Plutarch,  Aristeidcs,  c.  21. 

* Thucyd.  i.  9a 
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up  his  ascendency  in  those  parts.  Now  assuming  the  war  to 
be  renewed,  Aristeidfis  and  the  Athenians  had  the  strongest 
interest  in  providing  a line  of  defence  which  should  cover 
Attica  as  well  as  Peloponnesus  ; and  in  preventing  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians from  confining  themselves  to  their  Isthmus,  as 
they  had  done  before.  To  take  advantage  for  this  purpose  of 
the  new-born  reverence  and  gratitude  which  now  bound  the 
Laccckemonians  to  Platzea,  was  an  idea  eminently  suitable 
to  the  moment ; though  the  unforeseen  subsequent  start  of 
Athens,  combined  with  other  events,  prevented  both  the 
extensive  alliance  and  the  inviolability  of  Plataea,  projected 
by  Aristeides,  from  taking  effect.1 

On  the  same  day  that  Pausanias  and  the  Grecian  land 
Proceedings  army  conquered  at  Plataea,  the  naval  armament 
Grecian  under  Leotychides  and  Xanthippus  was  engaged  in 
moves  the  operations  hardly  less  important  at  Mykalfi  on  the 
Samos  from  Asiatic  coast.  The  Grecian  commanders  of  the  fleet 
the  Persians.  (which  numbered  I io  triremes),  having  advanced  as 
far  as  Delos,  were  afraid  to  proceed  farther  eastward,  or  to 
undertake  any  offensive  operations  against  the  Persians  at 
Samos,  for  the  rescue  of  Ionia — although  Ionian  envoys, 
especially  from  Chios  and  Samos,  had  urgently  solicited  aid 
both  at  Sparta  and  at  Delos.  Three  Samians,  one  of  them 
named  Hegesistratus,  came  to  assure  Leotychides,  that  their 
countrymen  were  ready  to  revolt  from  the  despot  Theomestor, 


1 It  is  to  this  general  and  solemn 
meeting,  held  at  Plataea  after  the  victory, 
that  we  might  probably  refer  another 
vow  noticed  by  the  historians  and  ora- 
tors of  the  subsequent  century,  if  that 
vow  were  not  of  suspicious  authenticity. 
The  Greeks,  while  promising  faithful 
attachment,  and  continued  peaceful 
dealing  among  themselves,  and  en- 
gaging at  the  same  time  to  amerce  in  a 
tithe  of  their  property  all  who  had 
medised — are  said  to  have  vowed  that 
they  would  not  repair  or  rebuild  the 
temples  which  the  Persian  invader  had 
burnt  j but  would  leave  them  in  their 
half-ruined  condition  as  a monument  of 
his  sacrilege.  Some  of  the  injured  tem- 
ples near  Athens  were  seen  in  their  half- 
burnt  state  even  by  the  traveller  Pau- 
sanias (x.  35,  2),  in  his  time.  I’erikles, 
forty  years  after  the  battle,  tried  to  con- 
voke a Pan-Hellenic  assembly  at  Athens, 


for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  what 
should  be  done  with  these  temples 
(Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  17).  Yet  Thco- 
mpus  pronounced  this  alleged  oath  to 
a fabrication,  though  both  the  orator 
I.ykurgus  and  Diodorus  profess  to  report 
it  verbatim.  We  may  safely  assert  that 
the  oath,  as  they  give  it,  is  not  genuine  ; 
but  perhaps  the  vow  of  tithing  those 
who  had  voluntarily  joined  Xerxes, 
which  Herodotus  refers  to  an  earlier 
period,  when  success  was  doubtful,  may 
not  have  been  renewed  in  the  moment 
of  victory  : see  Diodor.  ix.  29  ; Lykurgus 
cont.  Leokrat.  c.  19,  p.  193  ; Polybius, 
ix.  33  ; Isokrates,  Or.  iv. ; Panegyr.  c. 
41,  p.  74;  Theopompus,  Fragm.  167, 
ed.  Didot ; Suidas,  v.  Ar vart  liviv,  Cicero 
de  Republics,  iii.  9,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  last  but  one  preceding, 
of  this  History. 
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whom  the  Persians  had  installed  there,  so  soon  as  the  Greek 
fleet  should  appear  off  the  island.  In  spite  of  emphatic 
appeals  to  the  community  of  religion  and  race,  Leotychidfis 
was  long  deaf  to  the  entreaty  ; but  his  reluctance  gradually 
gave  way  before  the  persevering  earnestness  of  the  orator. 
While  yet  not  thoroughly  determined,  he  happened  to  ask 
the  Samian  speaker  what  was  his  name.  To  which  the  latter 
replied,  “ Hegesistratus,  i e.  army-leader.”  “ I accept  Hege- 
sistratus  as  an  omen  (replied  Leotychides,  struck  with  the 
significance  of  this  name),  pledge  thou  thy  faith  to  accompany 
us — let  thy  companions  prepare  the  Samians  to  receive  us, 
and  we  will  go  forthwith.”  Engagements  were  at  once  ex*- 
changed,  and  while  the  other  two  envoys  were  sent  forward 
to  prepare  matters  in  the  island,  Hegesistratus  remained  to 
conduct  the  fleet,  which  was  farther  encouraged  by  favourable 
sacrifices,  and  by  the  assurances  of  the  prophet  DeTphonus, 
hired  from  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Apollonia.1 

When  they  reached  the  Heraeum  near  Kalami  in  Samos,2 * * * * * * * 
and  had  prepared  themselves  for  a naval  engage-  Thc  Pcnsiaa 
ment,  they  discovered  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  had 
already  been  withdrawn  from  the  island  to  the  MykatHo10 
neighbouring  continent.  For  the  Persian  com-  Ion“- 
manders  had  been  so  disheartened  with  the  defeat  of  Salamis 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  fight  again  at  sea : we  do  not 
know  the  numbers  of  their  fleet,  but  perhaps  a considerable 
proportion  of  it  may  have  consisted  of  Ionic  Greeks,  whose 
fidelity  was  now  very  doubtful.  Having  abandoned  the  idea 
of  a sea-fight,  they  permitted  their  Phoenician  squadron  to 
depart,  and  sailed  with  their  remaining  fleet  to  the  promo n- 


1 Herodot.  ix.  91,  92,  95;  viii.  132, 

133.  The  prophet  of  Mardonius  at 

Plataea  bore  the  name — Hegesistratus  : 

and  was  probably  the  more  highly  es- 

teemed for  it  (Herodot.  ix.  37). 

Diodorus  states  the  fleet  as  comprising 

250  triremes  (xi.  34). 

The  anecdotes  respecting  the  Apol- 

loniate  Euenius,  the  father  of  Dei'phonus, 

will  be  found  curious  and  interesting 
(Herodot.  ix.  93,  94).  Euenius,  as  a 
recompense  for  having  been  unjustly 
blinded  by  his  countrymen,  had  received 
from  thc  gods  the  grant  of  prophecy 
transmissible  to  his  descendants  : a new 


prophetic  family  was  thus  created,  along- 
side of  the  Iamids,  Telliads,  Klytiads, 
&c. 

1 Herodot.  ix.  96.  ^ir«l  5*  iyirorro 
t5«  2aui^r  rpbs  KaAduoiai,  ol  pir  alrrov 
dpfiirrdptrot  xari  rb  *H  p at  or  r b 
rairp,  mptaKtvd(ovro  it  rau/iaxhr- 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Hensum  here  indicated  is  the  celebrated 
temple  which  stood  near  the  city  of 
■ Samos  (iii.  80)  : the  words  of  Herodotus 
rather  seem  to  indicate  that  another 
temple  of  Here,  in  some  other  part  of 
the  island,  is  intended. 
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tory  of  MykalS  near  Miletus.1  Here  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  a land-force  of  60,000  men,  under, the  command 
of  Tigranes — the  main  reliance  of  Xerxes  for  the  defence 
of  Ionia.  The  ships  were  dragged  ashore,  and  a rampart  of 
stones  and  stakes  was  erected  to  protect  them,  while  the 
defending  army  lined  the  shore,  and  seemed  amply  sufficient 
to  repel  attack  from  seaward.* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Greek  fleet  arrived.  Disap- 
Mistmst  of  pointed  of  their  intention  of  fighting,  by  the  flight  of 
of'thctll,y  the  enemy  from  Samos,  they  had  at  first  proposed 
mteJuOned  either  to  return  home,  or  to  turn  aside  to  the  Helles- 
R^an  P°nt : but  they  were  at  last  persuaded  by  the  Ionian 
generals.  envoys  to  pursue  the  enemy’s  fleet  and  again  offer 
battle  at  Mykale.  On  reaching  that  point,  they  discovered  that 
the  Persians  had  abandoned  the  sea,  intending  to  fight  only 
on  land.  So  much  had  the  Greeks  now  become  emboldened, 
that  they  ventured  to  disembark  and  attack  the  united  land- 
force  and  sea-force  before  them.  But  since  much  of  their 
chance  of  success  depended  on  the  desertion  of  the  Ionians, 
the  first  proceeding  of  Leotychides  was,  to  copy  the  previous 
manoeuvre  of  Themistokles,  when  retreating  from  Artemisium, 
at  the  watering-places  of  Euboea.  Sailing  along  close  to  the 
coast,  he  addressed,  through  a herald  of  loud  voice,  earnest 
appeals  to  the  Ionians  among  the  enemy  to  revolt ; calcu- 
lating, even  if  they  did  not  listen  to  him,  that  he  should  at 
least  render  them  mistrusted  by  the  Persians.  He  then 
disembarked  his  troops,  and  marshalled  them  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Persian  camp  on  land:  while  the  Persian 
generals,  surprised  by  this  daring  manifestation  and  suspecting, 
either  from  his  manoeuvre,  or  from  previous  evidences,  that 
the  Ionians  were  in  secret  collusion  with  him,  ordered  the 
Samian  contingent  to  be  disarmed,  and  the  Milesians  to  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the 


1 Herodotus  describes  the  Persian 
osition  by  topographical  indications 
nown  to  his  readers,  but  not  open  to 
be  determined  by  us — Gacson,  Skolo- 

?oeis,  the  chapel  of  Demeter,  built  by 
hilistus  one  of  the  primitive  colonists 
of  Miletus,  &c.  (ix.  90)  : from  the  lan- 
guage of  Herodotus,  we  may  suppose 
that  Gaeson  was  the  name  of  a town  as 
well  as  of  a river  (Euphorus  ap.  Athena;. 


vi.  P.  31 1). 

The  eastern  promontory  (Cape  Posei- 
dion)  of  Samos  was  separated  only  by 
seven  stadia  from  Mykale  (Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  637),  near  to  the  place  where  Glauke 
was  situated  (Thucyd.  viii.  79) — modem 
observers  make  the  distance  rather  more 
than  a mile  (Poppo,  Prolegg.  ap. 
Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  p.  465). 

2 llerodot.  ix.  96,  97. 
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various  mountain  roads  up  to  the  summit  of  Mykalfi — with 
which  the  latter  were  familiar  as  a part  of  their  own  territory.1 2 * * * 6 

Serving  as  these  Greeks  in  the  fleet  were,  at  a distance 
from  their  own  homes,  and  having  left  a powerful 
army  of  Persians  and  Greeks  under  Mardonius  in  land  10  at- 

* tack  the 

Bceotia,  they  were  of  course  full  of  anxiety  lest  his 
arms  might  prove  victorious  and  extinguish  the  vdationof 

r . - . - - the  victory 

freedom  of  their  country.  It  was  under  these  ofPiat**, 
feelings  of  solicitude  for  their  absent  brethren  that  Kdrmtn- 
they  disembarked,  and  were  made  ready  for  attack 
by  the  afternoon.  But  it  was  the  afternoon  of  an  communi- 
ever-memorable  day — the  4th  of  the  month  Boedro-  Sm  Wore 
mion  (about  September),  479  B.C.  By  a remarkable  ‘ ' *'  ' 
coincidence,  the  victory  of  Plat«ea  in  Bceotia  had  been  gained 
by  Pausanias  that  very  morning.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Greeks  were  advancing  to  the  charge,  a divine  Ph£m6  or 
message  flew  into  the  camp.  Whilst  a herald’s  staff  was  seen 
floated  to  the  shore  by  the  western  wave,  the  symbol  of 
electric  transmission  across  the  Asgean — the  revelation,  sudden, 
simultaneous,  irresistible,  struck  at  once  upon  the  minds  of 
all,  as  if  the  multitude  had  one  common  soul  and  sense, 
acquainting  them  that  on  that  very  morning  their  country- 
men in  Bceotia  had  gained  a complete  victory  over  Mardonius. 
At  once  the  previous  anxiety  was  dissipated,  and  the  whole 
army,  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  charged  with  redoubled 
energy.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,*  and 


1 Herodot.  ix.  98,  99,  104. 

2 Herodot.  ix.  100,  101.  lovtrt  bt  aftt 

(EWpai)  <p4iPV  Tf  4 a iwr  aro  is 
rb  arpariwsbov  wav,  k a)  wppv- 
k 4)lov  iftdvp  iw\  rps  Kvnarwyps  Kslfisvov. 
p bb  $4]  fit)  birjkdt  a <p  1 Sib  9,  its 
ol  ^EAArjvff  rb\v  M apboviov  arpartbfv  yt- 

K<ffv  4v  Boturip  fxaxipivoi.  Ap\a  b 7) 
woMotffi  rctcfipplotal  (art  ret  0«7a  ruv 
wppytidratv'  si  teal  rirs  rps  airrps  pfxspps 
ovuwiwrovops  rov  rs  4v  Tlkaratpat  xal 
rov  iv  Vivtcdkp  fiiWovros  (asadat  rpdt- 
par  os,  frftfxp  rotai  *'EAAi?(ri  roiat  ravrp 

icrawlKtro.  Stars  0apopaal  rs  r^y  or  pa- 
rtijv  iroAAy  fiaWor,  teal  40s\stv  wpoOu- 
ftdrspoy  Ktvbwsvstv  , . . ysyovivat  bb 
vttcpv  rStv  fisr'a  Tlavaavtsat  'EAA 4)v<»v 

6 pd  us  a <p  t 4)  <p  4]  aw  * & a iv  * 
4\6  ova  a’  rb  fibv  y bp  iv  UXaratpat 
wpett  (rt  rps  pftipps  iylysro ’ rb  iy 
Mvtcdkp , wspl  bsikpy  • . . rfy  bb  i flfivbip 


a<pi  1 rply  rb)v  frfifipv  4aawii<4a0ait  oCrt 
wspl  afduv  aurwv  ours it,  its  ruv  'EAA^- 
votv,  /xbi  wipl  M apboyltp  wraiap  p 'EAAir. 
its  fUtrrot  p Kkpbity  aSrp  aft  1 iai - 
wraro , fxaXX ov  rt  ttal  raxvrspov  r^y 
wpiaoboy  iwoisvvro  : compare  Plutarch, 
Paul.  Emilius,  c.  24,  25,  about  the 
battle  of  Pydna. — The  <piinp  which  cir- 
culated through  the  assembled  army  of 
Mardonius  in  Bceotia,  respecting  his  in- 
tention to  kill  the  Phokians,  turned  out 
incorrect  (Herodot.  ix.  17). 

Two  passages  in  yEschines  (cont. 
Timarchum,  c.  27,  p.  57,  and  De  Fals. 
Legat.  c.  45,  p.  290)  are  peculiarly 
valuable  as  illustrating  the  ancient  idea 
of  +4ifip~ a divine  voice  or  vocal  god- 
dess, generally  considered  as  informing 
a crowd  of  persons  at  once,  or  moving 
them  all  by  one  and  the  same  unanimous 
feeling — the  Vox  Dei  passing  into  the 
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doubtless  universally  accepted  in  his  time,  when  the  com- 
batants of  Mykalfi  were  alive  to  tell  their  own  story.  He 


Vox  Populi.  There  was  an  altar  to 
at  Athens  (Pausan.  i.  17,  1) ; 
compare  Hesiod.  Opp.  Di.  761,  and  the 
'Off<ro  of  Homer,  which  is  essentially  the 
same  idea  as  'trypy  : Iliad,  ii.  93.  ixrrh 
St  (Trpiruy  'Offerer  StSfjtt  'Orpuyoua'  Upai, 
Aiii  SyytKos ; also  Odyssey,  i.  282 — 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a distinct  human 
speaker  or  informant — V t(i  toi  tfrptri 
ftpor&v,  f?  'Offer  ay  & no  very  : *Ek  Atis,  tirt 
paAicra  tptpti  rc\to s avBpdnoiat ; and 
Odyss.  xxiv.  412.  'Offffo  S'  &p'  SyytAos 

In to  Karp  incAiy  ipxfTD  r curry,  Mvyrrrp- 
pur  rTTvyfpbv  Bdvaroy  leal  K>ip‘  Irltrouaa, 
The  word  kAijJwv  is  used  in  the  same 
meaning  by  Sophokles,  I’hiloktet.  255  : 
KAijJaw  at  Smyrna  had  altars  as  a god- 
dess, Aristeides,  Orat.  xl.  p.  507,  ed. 
Dindorf,  p.  754  (see  Andokides  de 
Mysteriis,  c.  22,  p.  64) : Herodotus  in 
the  passage  now  before  us  considers  the 
two  as  identical — compare  also  Hc- 
rodot.  v.  72.  Both  words  are  used  also 
to  signify  an  omen  conveyed  by  some 
undesigned  human  word  or  speech, 
which  in  that  particular  case  is  con- 
sidered as  determined  by  the  special 
intervention  of  the  gods,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  some  person  who  hears  it : 
see  Homer,  Odyss.  xx.  100 : compare 
also  Aristophan.  Aves,  719  : Sophokles, 
(Edip.  Tyr.  43-472 ; Xenophon,  Sym- 
posion,  c.  14,  s.  48. 

The  descriptions  of  Patna  by  Virgil, 
.AJneid,  iv.  176  seq.,  and  Ovid,  Me- 
tamorph.  xii.  40  seq.,  are  more  diffuse 
and  overcharged,  departing  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Greek  conception. 

We  may  notice,  as  partial  illustrations 
of  what  is  here  intended,  those  sudden, 
unaccountable  impressions  of  panic  terror 
which  occasionally  ran  through  the 
ancient  armies  or  assembled  multitudes, 
and  which  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Pan  or  by  Nymphs — indeed 
sudden,  violent  and  contagious  impres- 
sions of  every  kind,  not  merely  of  fear. 
Livy,  x.  28.  “ Victorem  equitatum 

velut  lymphaticus  pavor  dissipat,”  ix. 
27.  “Milites,  incertum  ob  quam  cau- 
sam,  lymphatis  similes  ad  arma  dis- 
currunt  ” — in  Greek  wpipiKipnoi : com- 
pare Polysen.  iv.  3,  26,  and  an  instruc- 
tive note  of  MiiUel,  ad  Quint.  Curt.  iv. 
46,  I (iv.  12,  14). 

But  I cannot  better  illustrate  that 
idea  which  the  Greeks  invested  with 


divinity  under  the  name  of  than 

by  transcribing  a striking  passage  from 
M.  Michelet’s  Histoire  de  la  Revo- 
lution Fran^oise.  The  illustration  is 
the  more  instructive,  because  the  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  which  in  Hero- 
dotus is  predominant, — and  which,  to 
the  believing  mind,  furnishes  an  explana- 
tion pre-eminently  satisfactory  —has 
passed  away  in  the  historian  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  gives  place  to 
a graphic  description  of  the  real  pheno- 
menon, of  high  importance  in  human 
affairs ; the  common  susceptibilities, 
common  inspiration,  and  common  spon- 
taneous impulse,  of  a multitude,  effacing 
for  the  time  each  man’s  separate  indi- 
viduality. 

M.  Michelet  is  about  to  describe  that 
ever-memorable  event — the  capture  of 
the  Bastile,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789 
(ch.  vii.  vol.  i.  p.  105). 

“ Versailles,  avec  un  gouvemement  or- 
ganise, un  roi,  des  ministres,  un  gene- 
ral, une  armee,  n’etoit  qu’hesitation, 
doute,  incertitude,  dans  la  plus  com- 
plete anarchie  morale. 

“ Paris,  boulcverse,  delaisse  de  toute 
autorite  legale,  dans  un  desordre  ap- 
parent, atteignit,  le  14  Juillet,  ce  qui 
moralement  est  l’ordre  le  plus  profond, 
1’unanimite  des  esprits. 

“ Le  13  Juillet,  Paris  ne  songeait 
qu'a  se  defendre.  Le  14,  il  attaqua. 

“Le  13,  au  soir,  il  y avoit  encore 
des  doutes,  il  n’y  en  eut  plus  le  matin. 
Le  soir  etoit  plein  de  troubles,  de  fureur 
desordonne.  Le  matin  fut  lumineux 
et  d’une  serenite  terrible. 

“ Une  idle  se  leva  sur  Paris  avec  le 
jour,  et  tous  virent  la  mfme  lumih-e. 
Une  lumih-e  dans  les  esprits,  et  dans 
chaque  caur  une  voix : Va,  et  tu  pren- 
dras  la  Bastille ! 

“Cela  etoit  impossible,  insense,  i- 
trange  k dire ; . . . Et  tous  le  crurent 
neanmoins.  Et  cela  se  fit. 

“ La  Bastille,  pour  £tre  une  vieille 
forteresse,  n’en  etoit  pas  moins  impren- 
able,  k moins  d’y  mettre  plusieurs 
jours,  et  beaucoup  d’artillerie.  Le  peuple 
n’avoit  en  cette  crisc  ni  le  temps  ni  les 
moyens  de  faire  un  siege  regulier. 
L’eQt-il  fait,  la  Bastille  n’avoit  pas  k 
craindre,  ayant  assez  de  vivres  pour 
attendre  un  secours  si  proche,  et  d’im- 
menses  munitions  de  guerre.  Ses  murs 
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moreover  mentions  another  of  those  coincidences  which  the 
Greek  mind  always  seized  upon  with  so  much  avidity : there 
was  a chapel  of  the  Eleusinian  DemetSr  close  to  the  field  of 
battle  at  Mykald,  as  well  as  at  Plataea.  Diodorus  and  other 
later  writers,1  who  wrote  when  the  impressions  of  the  time 
had  vanished,  and  when  divine  interventions  were  less  easily 
and  literally  admitted,  treat  the  whole  proceeding  as  if  it 
were  a report  designedly  circulated  by  the  generals,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  their  army. 

The  Lacedaemonians  on  the  right  wing,  and  the  portion  of 
the  army  near  them,  had  a difficult  path  before  them,  r 
over  hilly  ground  and  ravine ; while  the  Athenians, 
Corinthians,  Sikyonians  and  Trcezenians,  and  the  Ionians  in 
left  half  of  the  army,  marching  only  along  the  beach, 
came  much  sooner  into  conflict  with  the  enemy.  of  the  Per- 
The  Persians,  as  at  Plataea,  employed  their  gerr/ui, 
or  wicker  bucklers  planted  by  spikes  in  the  ground,  as  a 
breastwork,  from  behind  which  they  discharged  their  arrows  ; 
and  they  made  a strenuous  resistance  to  prevent  this  defence 
from  being  overthrown.  Ultimately,  the  Greeks  succeeded  in 
demolishing  it  ; driving  the  enemy  into  the  interior  of  the 
fortification,  where  they  in  vain  tried  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  ardour  of  their  pursuers,  who  forced  their  way 
into  it  almost  along  with  the  defenders.  Even  when  this  last 


de  dix  pieds  d'epaisseur  au  sommct  des 
tours,  de  trente  et  quarante  A la  base, 
pouvaient  rire  longtemps  des  boulets : 
et  ses  batteries,  A elle,  dont  lc  feu  plon- 
eoit  sur  Paris,  auroient  pu  en  atten- 
ant  demolir  tout  le  Marais,  tout  le 
Faubourg  St  Antoine. 

“ L’attaque  de  la  Bastille  ne  (ut  un 
acte  nullement  raisonnable.  Ce  fut  un 
acte  de  foi. 

" Per  tonne  ne  propota.  Mats  tout 
crurent  et  tom  agirent.  Le  long  des 
rues,  des  quais,  des  ponts,  des  boule- 
vards, la  foule  criait  a la  foule — A.  la 
Bastille — A la  Bastille.  Et  dans  le 
tocsin  qui  sonnoit,  tous  entendoient : A 
la  Bastille. 

“ Personne,  je  le  rfplte,  ne  donna  . 
rimpultion.  Les  parleurs  du  Palais 
Royal  passerent  le  temps  A dresser  une 
lisle  de  proscription,  a juger  A mort  la  ! 
Keine,  le  Polignac,  Artois,  le  profit 
Flesselles,  d’autres  encore.  Les  noma  j 


1 des  vainqucurs  de  la  Bastille  n’offrent 
pas  un  seul  des  faiseurs  de  motions. 
Le  Palais  Royal  ne  fut  pas  le  point  de 
depart,  et  cc  n’est  pas  non  plus  au 
Palais  Royal  auc  les  vainqueurs  rarnene- 
rent  les  dcpouilles  et  les  prisonniers. 

“Encore  moins  les  electeurs  qui 
siegeaient  A l’Hotel  de  ville  eurent-ils 
l’idee  de  l’attaque.  Loin  de  1A,  pour  l’em - 
pecher,  pour  prevenir  le  carnage  que  la 
Bastille  pouvoit  faire  si  aisement,  ils  allA- 
rent  jusqu’Apromettre  augouvemeur.que 
s’il  retirait  ses  canons,  on  ne  l’attaque- 
roit  pas.  Les  electeurs  ne  trahissoient 
pas  comme  ils  en  furent  accuses : mais 
j ds  n’avoient  pas  la  foi. 

“ Qui  l'eut  ? Celui  qui  eut  aussi  le 
devouement,  la  force,  pour  accomplir 
sa  foi.  Qui  ? Le  peuple,  tout  le 
monde.” 

1 Diodor.  xi.  35 ; Polysen.  i.  33. 
Justin  (ii.  14)  is  astonished  in  relating 
“ tantam  famse  velocitatem.” 
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rampart  was  carried,  and  when  the  Persian  allies  had  fled,  the 
native  Persians  still  continued  to  prolong  the  struggle  with 
undiminished  bravery.  Unpractised  in  line  and  drill,  and 
acting  only  in  small  knots,1  with  disadvantages  of  armour 
such  as  had  been  felt  severely  at  Plataea,  they  still  maintained 
an  unequal  conflict  with  the  Greek  hoplites  ; nor  was  it  until 
the  Lacedemonians  with  their  half  of  the  army  arrived  to 
join  in  the  attack  that  the  defence  was  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
The  revolt  of  the  Ionians  in  the  camp  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  this  ruinous  defeat  First,  the  disarmed  Samians — next, 
other  Ionians  and  /Eolians — lastly,  the  Milesians,  who  had 
been  posted  to  guard  the  passes  in  the  rear — not  only  de- 
serted, but  took  an  active  part  in  the  attack.  The  Milesians 
especially,  to  whom  the  Persians  had  trusted  for  guidance  up 
to  the  summits  of  My  kale,  led  them  by  wrong  roads,  threw 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  and  at  last  set  upon 
them  with  their  own  hands.  A large  number  of  the  native 
Persians,  together  with  both  the  generals  of  the  land-force, 
Tigranes  and  Mardontes,  perished  in  this  disastrous  battle: 
the  two  Persian  admirals,  Artaynt£s  and  Ithamithres,  escaped, 
but  the  army  was  irretrievably  dispersed,  while  all  the  ships 
which  had  been  dragged  up  on  the  shore  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  assailants,  and  were  burnt.  But  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks  was  by  no  means  bloodless.  Among  the  left  wing, 
upon  which  the  brunt  of  the  action  had  fallen,  a considerable 
number  of  men  were  slain,  especially  Sikyonians,  with  their 
commander  Perilaus.2  The  honours  of  the  battle  were  awarded, 
first  to  the  Athenians,  next  to  the  Corinthians,  Sikyonians, 
and  Troezenians  ; the  Lacedaemonians  having  done  compara- 
tively little.  Hermolykus  the  Athenian,  a celebrated  pan- 
kratiast,  was  the  warrior  most  distinguished  for  individual 
feats  of  arms.3 

The  dispersed  Persian  army,  so  much  of  it  at  least  as  had 
at  first  found  protection  on  the  heights  of  Mykal£,  was  with- 
drawn from  the  coast  forthwith  to  Sardis  under  the  com- 


' Hcrodot.  ix.  102,  103.  OJtoi 
(Tltpirai),  leaf*  okiyovs  ~yty6pt rai,  i[i&* 
Xovro  roitfi  altl  4s  rb  ru%oi  4tnt'rrrov<ri 
'EW-fivtuv. 

* Hcrodot.  ix.  104,  105.  Diodorus 
(xi.  36)  seems  to  follow  different  authori- 
ties from  Herodotus:  his  statement 


varies  in  many  particulars,  but  is  less 
probable. 

Herodotus  does  not  specify  the  loss 
on  either  side,  nor  Diodorus  that  of  the 
Greeks  ; but  the  latter  says  that  40,000 
Persians  and  allies  were  slain. 

* Herodot.  ix.  105. 
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mand  of  Artayntes,  whom  Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
bitterly  reproached  on  the  score  of  cowardice  in  the 
recent  defeat.  The  general  was  at  length  so  mad-  of  the  .ie- 
dened  by  a repetition  of  these  insults,  that  he  drew  his  sian  army  to 
scimitar  and  would  have  slain  Masistes,  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  a Greek  of  Halikarnassus  named  Xena- 
goras,1 *  who  was  rewarded  by  Xerxes  with  the  government  of 
Kilikia  Xerxes  was  still  at  Sardis,  where  he  had  remained 
ever  since  his  return,  and  where  he  conceived  a passion  for 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Masistes.  The  consequences  of  his 
passion  entailed  upon  that  unfortunate  woman  sufferings  too 
tragical  to  be  described,  by  the  orders  of  his  own  queen,  the 
jealous  and  savage  Am6stris.a  But  he  had  no  fresh  army 
ready  to  send  down  to  the  coast  ; so  that  the  Greek  cities, 
even  on  the  continent,  were  for  the  time  practically  liberated 
from  Persian  supremacy,  while  the  insular  Greeks  were  in  a 
position  of  still  greater  safety. 

The  commanders  of  the  victorious  Grecian  fleet,  having  full 
confidence  in  their  power  of  defending  the  islands,  rc|ucu>0c« 
willingly  admitted  the  Chians,  Samians,  Lesbians,  wLm  m 
and  the  other  islanders  hitherto  subjects  of  Persia, 
to  the  protection  and  reciprocal  engagements  of  their  Jji5r3jjfanc« 
alliance.  VVe  may  presume  that  the  despots  Strattis 
and  Theomestor  were  expelled  from  Chios  and 
Samos.3  But  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  hesi-  wt'icm"'0 
tated  in  guaranteeing  the  same  secure  autonomy  to 
the  continental  cities,  which  could  not  be  upheld 
against  the  great  inland  power  without  efforts  incessant  as 
well  as  exhausting.  Nevertheless  not  enduring  to  abandon 
these  continental  Ionians  to  the  mercy  of  Xerxes,  they  made 
the  offer  to  transplant  them  into  European  Greece,  and  to 
make  room  for  them  by  expelling  the  medising  Greeks  from 
their  seaport  towns.  But  this  proposition  was  at  once  repu- 
diated by  the  Athenians,  who  would  not  permit  that  colonies 
originally  planted  by  themselves  should  be  abandoned,  thus 
impairing  the  metropolitan  dignity  of  Athens.4  The  Lace- 


1 Herodot.  ix.  107.  I do  not  know 
whether  we  may  suppose  Herodotus  to 
have  heard  this  from  his  fellow-citizen 

Xenagoras. 

1 Herodot.  ix.  108-113.  He  gives 

VOL.  IV. 


the  story  at  considerable  length : it 
illustrates  forcibly  and  painfully  the 
interior  of  the  Persian  regal  palace. 

* Herodot  viii.  132. 

‘ Herodot  ix.  106;  Diodor.  xi.  37. 
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daemonians  readily  acquiesced  in  this  objection,  and  were 
glad,  in  all  probability,  to  find  honourable  grounds  for 
renouncing  a scheme  of  wholesale  dispossession  eminently 
difficult  to  execute1 — yet  at  the  same  time  to  be  absolved 
from  onerous  obligations  towards  the  Ionians,  and  to  throw 
upon  Athens  either  the  burden  of  defending  or  the  shame  of 
abandoning  them.  The  first  step  was  thus  taken,  which  we 
shall  quickly  see  followed  by  others,  for  giving  to  Athens  a 
separate  ascendency  and  separate  duties  in  regard  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  for  introducing  first,  the  confederacy  of 
Delos — next,  Athenian  maritime  empire. 

From  the  coast  of  Ionia  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  northward 
The  Grecian  to  the  Hellespont,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the 
the  Heiies-°  Athenians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
Spartans  re-  the  Xerxeian  bridge.  For  so  imperfect  was  their 
but* the mCf  information,  that  they  believed  this  bridge  to  be 
remain  to  still  firm  and  in  passable  condition  in  September 
cherlwnese.  479  B.C.,  though  it  had  been  broken  and  useless  at 
the  time  when  Xerxes  crossed  the  strait  in  his  retreat,  ten 
months  before  (about  November  480  B.C.).a  Having  ascer- 
tained on  their  arrival  at  Abydos  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge,  Leotychid£s  and  the  Peloponnesians  returned  home 
•forthwith ; but  Xanthippus  with  the  Athenian  squadron 
resolved  to  remain  and  expel  the  Persians  from  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  This  peninsula  had  been  in  great  part  an 
Athenian  possession,  for  the  space  of  more  than  forty  years, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  elder  Miltiad£s3  down  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  although  during  part  of  that 
time  tributary  to  Persia.  From  the  flight  of  the  second 
Miltiad&s  to  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes  from  Greece  (493-480 
B.C.),  a period  during  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  irre- 


Thc  latter  represents  the  Ionians  and 
yEolians  as  having  actually  consented 
to  remove  into  European  Greece,  and 
indeed  the  Athenians  themselves  as 
having  at  first  consented  to  it,  though 
the  latter  afterwards  repented  and  op- 
posed the  scheme. 

1 Such  wholesale  transportations  of 
population  from  one  continent  to  an- 
other have  always  been  more  or  less 
in  the  habits  of  Oriental  despots,  the 
Persians  in  ancient  times  and  the  Turks 
in  more  modem  times  : to  a conjunction 


of  free  states  like  the  Greeks  they  must 
have  been  impracticable. 

See  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des 
Osmanischcn  Reichs,  vol.  i.  book  vi.  p. 
251,  for  the  forced  migrations  of  people 
from  Asia  into  Europe  directed  by  the 
Turkish  Sultan  Bajaaet  (a.d.  1390- 
1400). 

1 Herodot.  viii.  US,  1 1 7 ; ix.  106, 
1*4- 

s See  the  preceding  volume  of  this 
History,  ch.  xxx.,  ch.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xxxv. 
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sistible  and  full  of  hatred  to  Athens,  no  Athenian  citizen 
would  find  it  safe  to  live  there.  But  the  Athenian  squadron 
from  Mykalti  were  now  naturally  eager  both  to  re-establish 
the  ascendency  of  Athens,  and  to  regain  the  properties  of 
Athenian  citizens  in  the  Chersonese.  Probably  many  of  the 
leading  men,  especially  Kimon  son  of  MiltiadCs,  had  extensive 
possessions  there  to  recover,  as  Alkibiadfis  had  in  after  days, 
with  private  forts  of  his  own.1  To  this  motive  for  attacking 
the  Chersonese  may  be  added  another — the  importance  of  its 
corn-produce,  as  well  as  of  a clear  passage  through  the 
Hellespont  for  the  corn  ships  out  of  the  Propontis  to  Athens 
and  Angina.1  Such  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Xan- 
thippus  and  the  leading  Athenians,  even  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Sestus — the  strongest  place  in  the  peninsula,  the  key  of  the 
strait,  and  the  centre  in  which  all  the  neighbouring  Persian 
garrisons,  from  Kardia  and  elsewhere,  had  got  together  under 
CEobazus  and  Artayktfis.3 

The  Grecian  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  readily  joined 
the  Athenians  in  expelling  the  Persians,  who,  taken 
altogether  by  surprise,  had  been  constrained  to  s««u«—  ( 
throw  themselves  into  Sestus,  without  stores  of  pro-  thVuici^ 
visions  or  means  of  making  a long  defence.  But  of  against  Ar- 
all  the  Chersonesites  the  most  forward  and  exas-  u>ktes 
perated  were  the  inhabitants  of  Elaeus — the  southernmost 
town  of  the  peninsula,  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and 
sacred  grove  of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  who  figured  in  the 
Trojan  legend  as  the  foremost  warrior  in  the  host  of  Aga- 
memnon to  leap  ashore,  and  as  the  first  victim  to  the  spear  of 
Hektor.  The  temple  of  Protesilaus,  conspicuously  placed  on 
the  sea-shore,4  was  a scene  of  worship  and  pilgrimage  not 
merely  for  the  inhabitants  of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the  neigh- 
bouring Greeks  generally,  insomuch  that  it  had  been  enriched 
with  ample  votive  offerings  and  probably  deposits  for  security 
— money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  brazen  implements,  robes. 


Hellen.  i.  5,  1 7.  ra  iavrou 

vii.  147.  SchoL  ad 
Aristophan.  Equites,  202. 

In  illustration  of  the  value  set  by 
Athens  upon  the  command  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, see  Demosthenes,  De  Fals. 


■ Xcnoph. 
1 Herodot 


Legat.  c.  59. 

* Herodot.  ix.  1 1 4,  115.  3i i<rrbr — 

<ppovpiov  Kal  tpukaxhv  toD  irayrbi  'EAAljff- 
wirrov — Thucyd.  viii.  62 : compare 

Xenophon,  Hellenic,  ii.  I,  25. 

* Thucyd.  viii.  102. 
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and  various  other  presents.  The  story  ran  that  when  Xerxes 
was  on  his  march  across  the  Hellespont  into  Greece,  Artayktes, 
greedy  of  all  this  wealth,  and  aware  that  the  monarch  would 
not  knowingly  permit  the  sanctuary  to  be  despoiled,  preferred 
a wily  request  to  him — “ Master,  here  is  the  house  of  a Greek, 
who  in  invading  thy  territory  met  his  just  reward  and 
perished : I pray  thee  give  his  house  to  me,  in  order  that 
people  may  learn  for  the  future  not  to  invade  thy  land  ” — the 
whole  soil  of  Asia  being  regarded  by  the  Persian  monarchs  as 
their  rightful  possession,  and  Protesilaus  having  been  in  this 
sense  an  aggressor  against  them.  Xerxes,  interpreting  the 
request  literally,  and  not  troubling  himself  to  ask  who 
the  invader  was,  consented  : upon  which,  Artayktds,  while  the 
army  were  engaged  in  their  forward  march  into  Greece, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilaus,  carrying  all  the 
treasures  to  Sestus.  He  was  not  content  without  still  farther 
outraging  Grecian  sentiment : he  turned  cattle  into  the  grove, 
ploughed  and  sowed  it,  and  was  even  said  to  have  profaned 
the  sanctuary  by  visiting  it  with  his  concubines.1  Such  pro- 
ceedings were  more  than  enough  to  raise  the  strongest  anti- 
pathy against  him  among  the  Chersonesite  Greeks,  who  now 
crowded  to  reinforce  the  Athenians  and  blocked  him  up  in 
Sestus.  After  a certain  length  of  siege,  the  stock  of  provisions 
in  the  town  failed,  and  famine  began  to  make  itself  felt 
among  the  garrison ; which  nevertheless  still  held  out,  by 
painful  shifts  and  endurance,  until  a late  period  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  patience  even  of  the  Athenian  besiegers 
was  well  nigh  exhausted.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
leaders  repressed  the  clamorous  desire  manifested  in  their 
own  camp  to  return  to  Athens. 

Impatience  having  been  appeased,  and  the  seamen  kept 
Capture  of  together,  the  siege  was  pressed  without  relaxation, 
S3E-5-  and  presently  the  privations  of  the  garrison  became 
Artayktes.  intolerable ; so  that  Artayktfis  and  CEobazus  were 
at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  escaping  by  stealth,  letting 
themselves  down  with  a few  followers  from  the  wall  at  a 
point  where  it  was  imperfectly  blockaded.  CEobazus  found 


1 Herodot  ix.  116:  compare  i.  4. 
'ApraOimjy,  dvbp  nl/xnp,  bcirbs  *oi 
ardadakoi'  t>s  *al  Qaaikt a tkavvovra  4w* 


'AO-fpai  ^rjirdrTj<r€t  rck  Upcerttriktu  rov 
'\<P'ik\ov  x/^furra  it  ’Ektuovrros  vptkd- 
Hirot.  Compare  Herodot.  ii.  64. 
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his  way  into  Thrace,  where  however  he  was  taken  captive  by 
the  Abysinthian  natives  and  offered  up  as  a sacrifice  to  their 
god  Pleistfirus : Artaykt6s  fled  northward  along  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont,  but  was  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  and  made 
prisoner  near  Aigospotami,  after  a strenuous  resistance.  He 
was  brought  with  his  son  in  chains  to  Sestus,  which  imme- 
diately after  his  departure  had  been  cheerfully  surrendered  by 
its  inhabitants  to  the  Athenians.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
offered  a sum  of  100  talents  as  compensation  to  the  treasury 
of  Protesilaus,  and  a farther  sum  of  200  talents  to  the 
Athenians  as  personal  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son.  So 
deep  was  the  wrath  inspired  by  his  insults  to  the  sacred 
ground,  that  both  the  Athenian  commander  Xanthippus,  and 
the  citizens  of  Elaeus,  disdained  everything  less  than  a severe 
and  even  cruel  personal  atonement  for  the  outraged  Pro- 
tesilaus. Artaykt£s,  after  having  first  seen  his  son  stoned 
to  death  before  his  eyes,  was  hung  up  to  a lofty  board  fixed 
for  the  purpose,  and  left  to  perish,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Xerxeian  bridge  had  been  fixed.1  There  is  something  in 
this  proceeding  more  Oriental  than  Grecian : it  is  not  in  the 
Grecian  character  to  aggravate  death  by  artificial  and  lin- 
gering preliminaries. 

After  the  capture  of  Sestus  the  Athenian  fleets  returned 
home  with  their  plunder,  towards  the  commence- 

_ . . , . . , Return  of 

ment  of  winter,  not  omitting  to  carry  with  them  the  the  Beet  to 
vast  cables  of  the  Xerxeian  bridge,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  town,  as  a trophy  to  adorn  the  acropolis  of 
Athens.2 


1 Herodot.  ix.  1 18,  up,  120.  Ol  city  except  Athens  might  have  a naval 
yip  'EAa.otVioi  rifio/p*oyr*t  rip  npu>-  force.  Themistokles  (he  tells  us)  inti- 
T«r(A«y  *5 (or to  piy  kot axpyaSnvai  ,ai  mated  to  the  people,  that  he  had  a 
ainou  to u (Trparrjyov  rainy  i yios  proposition,  very  advantageous  to  the 

1 Herodot.  ix.  121.  It  must  be  either  state,  to  communicate;  but  that  it 
to  the  joint  Grecian  armament  of  this  could  not  be  publicly  proclaimed  and 
year,  or  to  that  of  the  former  year,  that  discussed : u|>on  which  they  desired 
Plutarch  must  intend  his  celebrated  him  to  mention  it  privately  to  Aristei- 
story  respecting  the  proposition  ad-  | des.  Themistokles  did  so  ; and  Aristci- 
vanced  by  Themistokles  and  condemned  des  told  the  people,  that  the  project 
by  Aristeides,  to  apply  (Plutarch,  The-  was  at  once  eminently  advantageous  and 
mistokles,  c.  20  ; Aristeides,  c.  22).  not  less  eminently  unjust.  Upon  which 
He  tells  us  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  all  the  people  renounced  it  forthwith,  with- 
assembled  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  out  asking  what  it  was. 

Thessalian  harbour  of  Pagasat,  when  Considering  the  great  celebrity  which 
Themistokles  formed  the  project  of  this  story  has  obtained,  some  allusion 
burning  all  the  other  Grecian  ships  to  it  was  necessary,  though  it  has  long 
except  the  Athenian,  in  order  that  no  ceased  to  be  received  as  matter  of  his- 
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tory.  It  is  quite  ihconsistent  with  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  as  well  as  with 
all  the  conditions  of  the  time  : Pagas® 
was  Thessalian , and  as  such,  hostile  to 
the  Greek  fleet  rather  than  otherwise : 
the  fleet  seems  to  have  never  been 
there : moreover  we  may  add,  that 
taking  matters  as  they  then  stood,  when 
the  fear  from  Persia  was  not  at  all 
terminated,  the  Athenians  would  have 
lost  more  than  they  gained  by  burning 
the  ships  of  the  other  Greeks,  so  that 


Themistokles  was  not  very  likely  to 
conceive  the  scheme,  nor  Aristeides 
to  describe  it  in  the  language  put  into 
his  mouth. 

The  story  is  probably  the  invention 
of  some  Greek  of  the  Platonic  age,  who 
wished  to  contrast  justice  with  expe- 
diency and  Aristeides  with  Themisto- 
kl&s — as  well  as  to  bestow  at  the  same 
time  panegyric  upon  Athens  in  the  days 
of  her  glory. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

EVENTS  IN  SICILY  DOWN  TO  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
GELONIAN  DYNASTY  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  ISLAND. 

I HAVE  already  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this 
History,  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  together  with  the  general  fact,  that  in  the  sixth  centuiy 
before  the  Christian  aera,  they  were  among  the  most  powerful 
and  flourishing  cities  that  bore  the  Hellenic  name.  Beyond 
this  general  fact,  we  obtain  little  insight  into  their  history. 

Though  Syracuse,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gelo,  about 
485  B.C.,  became  the  most  powerful  city  in  Sicily,  yet  Agrigentum 
in  the  preceding  century  Gela  and  Agrigentum,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  had  been  its  superiors. 

The  latter,  within  a few  years  of  its  foundation,  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  one  of  its  own  citizens  named  Asri*“t“m- 
Phalaris ; a despot  energetic,  warlike,  and  cruel.  An  exile 
from  Astypalaea  near  Rhodes,  but  a rich  man,  and  an  early 
settler  at  Agrigentum,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  despot 
seemingly  about  the  year  570  B.c.  He  had  been  named  to 
one  of  the  chief  posts  in  the  city,  and  having  undertaken  at 
his  own  cost  the  erection  of  a temple  to  Zeus  Polieus  in  the 
acropolis  (as  the  Athenian  Alkmjednids  rebuilt  the  burnt 
temple  of  Delphi),  he  was  allowed  on  this  pretence  to  assemble 
therein  a considerable  number  of  men  ; whom  he  armed,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  a festival  of  D6m6t6r  to 
turn  them  against  the  people.  He  is  said  to  have  made  many 
conquests  over  the  petty  Sikan  communities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood : but  exaction  and  cruelties  towards  his  own  subjects  are 
noticed  as  his  most  prominent  characteristic,  and  his  brazen 
bull  passed  into  imperishable  memory.  This  pieceof  mechanism 
was  hollow,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  one  or  more 
victims  enclosed  within  it,  to  perish  in  tortures  when  the  metal 
was  heated  : the  cries  of  these  suffering  prisoners  passed  for 
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the  roarings  of  the  animal.  The  artist  was  named  Perillus, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  himself  the  first  person  burnt  in  it  by 
order  of  the  despot.  In  spite  of  the  odium  thus  incurred, 
Phalaris  maintained  himself  as  despot  for  sixteen  years ; at 
the  end  of  which  period,  a general  rising  of  the  people,  headed 
by  a leading  man  named  Telemachus,  terminated  both  his 
reign  and  his  life.1  Whether  Telemachus  became  despot  or 
not,  we  have  no  information  : sixty  years  afterwards,  we  shall 
find  his  descendant  ThSro  established  in  that  position. 

It  was  about  the  period  of  the  death  of  Phalaris  that  the 
Syracusans  reconquered  their  revolted  colony  of 

Syracuse  in  . 1 * 

s5Sichk  1 Kamarina  (in  the  south-east  of  the  island  between 
government  Syracuse  and  Gcla),  expelled  or  dispossessed  the  in- 
Gamorior  habitants,  and  resumed  the  territory.3  With  the 

privileged  . _ . . 

descendant*  exception  of  this  accidental  circumstance,  we  are 
ginai  pro-  without  information  about  the  Sicilian  cities  until 
colonists*  a time  rather  before  500  B.C.,  just  when  the  war 
the  Kyiiyrii  between  Kroton  and  Sybaris  had  extinguished  the 
01  * power  of  the  latter,  and  when  the  despotism  of 

the  Peisistratids  at  Athens  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
democratical  constitution  of  Kleisthenes. 

The  first  forms  of  government  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
as  among  the  cities  of  Greece  Proper  in  the  early  historical 
age,  appear  to  have  been  all  oligarchical.  We  do  not  know 
under  what  particular  modifications  they  were  kept  up,  but 
probably  all  more  or  less  resembled  that  of  Syracuse,  where 
the  Gamori  (or  wealthy  proprietors  descended  from  the  ori- 
ginal colonising  chiefs),  possessing  large  landed  properties 


1 Everything  which  has  ever  been 
said  about  Phalaris,  is  noticed  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  learned  and  acute  Disser- 
tation of  Bentley  on  the  Letters  of 
Phalaris;  compare  also  Scyffert,  Akra- 
gas  und  sein  Gcbiet,  p.  57-61,  who 
however  treats  the  pretended  letters  of 
Phalaris  with  more  consideration  than 
the  readers  of  Dr.  Bentley  will  generally 
be  disposed  to  sanction. 

The  story  of  the  brazen  bull  of  Pha- 
laris seems  to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence : 
it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Pindar,  and 
the  bull  itself,  after  having  been  carried 
away  to  Carthage  when  the  Carthaginians 
took  Agrigenlum,  was  restored  to  the 
Agrigentincs  by  Scipio  when  he  took 
Carthage.  See  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  4 ; 


Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  185;  Polyb.  xii.  25  ; 
Diodor.  xiii.  90  ; Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  33. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Timaeus  really 
called  in  question  the  historical  reality 
of  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  though  he  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
done  so.  Timarns  affirmed  that  the 
bull  which  was  shown  in  his  own  time 
at  Agrigentum  was  not  the  identical 
machine ; which  was  correct,  for  it 
must  have  been  then  at  Carthage,  from 
whence  it  was  not  restored  to  Agri- 
gentum until  after  146  B.c.  See  a note 
of  Boeckh  on  the  Scholia  ad  Pindar. 
Pyth.  i.  185. 

3 Thucyd.  vi.  5 ; Schol.  ad  Pindar. 
Olymp.  v.  19 : compare  Wesseling  ad 
Diodor.  xi.  76. 
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tilled  by  a numerous  Sikel  serf  population  called  Kyllyrii, 
formed  the  qualified  citizens — out  of  whom,  as  well  as  by 
whom,  magistrates  and  generals  were  chosen : while  the 
Demos,  or  non-privileged  freemen,  comprised,  first,  the  small 
proprietary  cultivators  who  maintained  themselves,  by  manual 
labour  and  without  slaves,  from  their  own  lands  or  gardens — 
next,  the  artisans  and  tradesmen.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  generations,  many  individuals  of  the  privileged  class 
would  have  fallen  into  poverty,  and  would  find  themselves 
more  nearly  on  a par  with  the  non-privileged  ; while  such  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  as  might  rise  to  opulence  were  not  for  that 
reason  admitted  into  the  privileged  body.  Here  were  ample 
materials  f6r  discontent.  Ambitious  leaders,  often  themselves 
members  of  the  privileged  body,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  popular  opposition,  overthrew  the  oligarchy,  ^ 
and  made  themselves  despots  ; democracy  being  at  governments 
that  time  hardly  known  anywhere  in  Greece.  I he  cities  in 
general  fact  of  this  change,  preceded  by  occasional  gim/oiigar- 

. _ . . . . . . , chics  sub- 

violent  dissensions  among  the  privileged  class  them-  verted  in 
selves,1 * 3  is  all  that  we  are  permitted  to  know,  without  by  despots — 
those  modifying  circumstances  by  which  it  must  have  colony  of  the 
been  accompanied  in  every  separate  city.  Towards  prince  Oo* 
or  near  the  year  500  B.C.,  we  find  Anaxilaus  despot 
at  Rhegium,  Skyth£s  at  Zankl£,  Tfirillus  at  Himera,  Peitha- 
goras  at  Selinus,  Kleander  at  Gela,  and  Panaetius  at  Leontini.* 
It  was  about  the  year  509  B.C.  that  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus 
conducted  a body  of  emigrants  to  the  territories  of  Eryx  and 
Egesta,  near  the  north-western  corner  of  the  island,  in  hopes 
of  expelling  the  non- Hellenic  inhabitants  and  founding  a new 
Grecian  colony.  But  the  Carthaginians,  whose  Sicilian  pos- 
sessions were  close  adjoining  and  who  had  already  aided  in 
driving  Dorieus  from  a previous  establishment  at  Kinyps 
in  Libya, — now  lent  such  vigorous  assistance  to  the  Egestean 
inhabitants,  that  the  Spartan  prince,  after  a short  period  of 
prosperity,  was  defeated  and  slain  with  most  of  his  companions. 
Such  of  them  as  escaped,  under  the  orders  of  Euryleon,  took 


1 At  Gela,  Herodot.  vii.  153;  at  rutv  \tovrlvoa  fit  r^jy  Tlavai- 

Syracuse,  Aristot.  Politic,  v.  3,  I.  rtov  rupayylda,  teal  4y  iVAqt,  f/f  rj/M 

3 Aristot.  Politic,  v.  8,  4 ; v.  IO,  4.  KAcfiU&pov,  #cai  iw  AAA ai%  iroWaus  (- 
Kal  ch  rvpayyiSa  fitrafidAAti  oAiyap - ert v waainons. 

Xlas,  &<rwip  iy  SucrAl?  al  w\u<rrcu 
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possession  of  Minoa,  which  bore  from  henceforward  the  name 
of  Herakleia  1 — a colony  and  dependency  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Selinus,  of  which  Peithagoras  was  then  despot  Eury- 
leon  joined  the  malcontents  at  Selinus,  overthrew  Peithagoras, 
and  established  himself  as  despot,  until,  after  a short  possession 
of  power,  he  was  slain  in  a popular  mutiny.2 

We  are  here  introduced  to  the  first  known  instance  of  that 
series  of  contests  between  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily, 
which,  like  the  struggles  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  after  the  Christian 
sera,  were  destined  to  determine  whether  the  island  should  be 
a part  of  Africa  or  a part  of  Europe — and  which  were  only 
terminated,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  both  into  the  vast  bosom  of  Rome.  It  seems  that  the 
Carthaginians  and  Egestaeans  not  only  overwhelmed  Dorieus, 
but  also  made  some  conquests  of  the  neighbouring  Grecian 
possessions,  which  were  subsequently  recovered  by  Gelo  of 
Syracuse.3 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Dorieus,  Kleander  despot  of 
Gela  began  to  raise  his  city  to  ascendency  over  the 

About  B.c.  P _ . .e 

^>5  d other  Sicilian  Greeks,  who  had  hitherto  been,  if  not 
despot  of  all  equal,  at  least  all  independent  His  powerful 

GcU— B.C.  n - , . , . r / e-1  t 

about  po.-  mercenary  force,  levied  in  part  among  the  bikel 
G«io  >nd  tribes,4  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  sword  of  a 
inhis kt-  Geloan  citizen  named  Sabyllus,  who  slew  him  after 
the  a reign  of  seven  years  : but  it  enabled  his  brother  and 
ancestor  of  successor  Hippokrates  to  extend  his  dominion  over 
nearly  half  of  the  island.  In  that  mercenary  force  two 
officers,  Gelo  and  rEnesidfimus  (the  latter  a citizen  of  Agri- 
gentum,  of  the  conspicuous  family  of  the  Emmenidae,  and 
descended  from  Telemachus  the  deposer  of  Phalaris),  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves.  Gelo  was  descended  from 
a native  of  Telos  near  the  Triopian  Cape,  one  of  the  original 


1 Diodorus  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  Herakleia  to  Dorieus  : this  seems  not 
consistent  with  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus, unless  we  arc  to  assume  that  the 

town  of  Herakleia  which  Dorieus 

founded  was  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  that  tne  name  Herakleia 
was  afterwards  given  by  Eurylion  or 

his  successors  to  that  which  had  before 
been  called  Minoa  (Diodor.  iv.  23). 


A funereal  monument  in  honour  of 
Athenseus,  one  of  the  settlers  who 
perished  with  Dorieus,  was  seen  by 
Pausanias  at  Sparta  (Pausanias,  iii.  16, 
4)- 

1 Herodot  v.  43,  46. 

* Herodot.  vii.  158.  The  extreme 
brevity  of  his  allusion  is  perplexing,  as 
we  have  no  collateral  knowledge  to 
illustrate  it.  * Polyacnus,  v.  6. 
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settlers  who  accompanied  the  Rhodian  Antiph£mus  to  Sicily. 
His  immediate  ancestor,  named  T£lin£s,  had  first  raised  the 
family  to  distinction  by  valuable  aid  to  a defeated  poli- 
tical party,  who  had  been  worsted  in  a struggle  and  forced 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Maktorium. 
TClinfis  was  possessed  of  certain  peculiar  sacred  rites  (or  visible 
and  portable  holy  symbols,  with  a privileged  knowledge  of  the 
ceremonial  acts  and  formalities  of  divine  service  under  which 
they  were  to  be  shown)  for  propitiating  the  Subterranean 
Goddesses,  D£m£t6r  and  Persephonfi : “ from  whom  he  ob- 
tained them,  or  how  he  got  at  them  himself  (says  Herodotus), 
I cannot  say ; ” but  such  was  the  imposing  effect  of  his  pre- 
sence and  manner  of  exhibiting  them,  that  he  ventured  to 
march  into  Gela  at  the  head  of  the  exiles  from  Maktorium, 
and  was  enabled  to  reinstate  them  in  power — deterring  the 
people  from  resistance  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Athenians 
had  been  overawed  by  the  spectacle  of  Phy£-Ath£ne  in  the 
chariot  along  with  Peisistratus.  The  extraordinary  boldness 
of  this  proceeding  excites  the  admiration  of  Herodotus,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  informed  that  T6Iin6s  was  of  an  unwar- 
like temperament.  The  restored  exiles  rewarded  it  by 
granting  to  him,  and  to  his  descendants  after  him,  the  here- 
ditary dignity  of  hierophants  of  the  two  goddesses 1 — a function 


1 See  about  Tflinfis  and  this  here- 
ditary priesthood,  Hcrodot.  vii.  153. 
tovtovs  Sty  l TrjAfrpr  Kar-fryayt  is  r tArjy, 
( xuv  ot/Stpuav  hySpSty  5 vyapiv,  it\ A*  ipa 
Toirruy  rmv  ituy.  SBty  Si  atn A f) 

airrbs  ixr^aaro,  rovro  obx  that. 

Totrrouxt  5}  Sty  vltrvyos  iwy,  Karijyayt, 
isr’  $ t € 0!  InrSyoyot  abrov  Ipotpdyrat  riy 
8tuv  Itroyrat : compare  a previous  pas- 
sage of  this  History,  vol.  i.  chap.  i. 

It  appears  from  Pindar  that  Hiero 
exercistxl  this  hereditary  priesthood 
(Olymp.  v.  160  (95),  with  the  Scholia 
ad  loc.  and  Scholia  ad  Pindar.  Pyth. 
ii.  27). 

About  the  story  of  Phy£  personifying 
Athene  at  Athens,  see  above,  ch.  xxx. 
of  this  History. 

The  ancient  religious  worship  ad- 
dressed itself  more  to  the  eye  than  to 
the  ear  ; the  words  spoken  were  of  less 
importance  than  the  things  exhibited, 
the  persons  performing,  and  the  actions 
done.  The  vague  sense  of  the  Greek 


and  Intin  neuter,  itpi  or  sacra,  includes 
the  entire  ceremony,  and  is  difficult  to 
translate  into  a modem  language : but 
the  verbs  connected  with  it,  fx*1",  ***• 
•rijfffloi,  Kopi(ttv,  tpa'iytty , it  pa — Itpotpdy- 
tt)s,  &.C.,  relate  to  exhibition  and  action. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
mysteries  (or  solemnities  not  thrown 
open  to  the  general  public,  but  accessible 
only  to  those  who  went  through  certain 
preliminary  forms,  and  under  certain 
restrictions)  in  honour  of  Demetfr  and 
Persephone,  as  well  as  of  other  deities 
in  different  parts  of  Greece.  The  \tyi- 
ptya,  or  things  said  on  these  occasions, 
were  of  less  importance  than  the  8«ur*4- 
ptya  and  Spthptya,  or  matters  shown  and 
things  done  (see  Pausanias,  ii.  37,  3). 
Herodotus  says  about  the  lake  of  Sais 
in  Egypt,  'Ey  ir  rp  Alprp  rovrp  t4 
Stitcriha  rwv  sraOiuy  atrrov  (of  Osiris) 
yuterbs  trortMTi,  t4  koA iouot  pvtrriipta 
Alyinrrtoi : he  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
Thesmophoria  celebrated  in  honour  of 
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certainly  honourable,  and  probably  lucrative,  connected  with 
the  administration  of  consecrated  property  and  with  the  en- 
joyment of  a large  portion  of  its  fruits. 


D2m?t£r  in  Greece  were  of  the  same 
nature,  and  gives  his  opinion  that  they 
were  imported  into  Greece  from  Egypt 
Homer  (Hymn.  Cerer.  476)  j compare 
Pausan.  ii.  14,  2. 

A < i ( t v TpiwToXifLtf  r «.  A toxXrt  rt  ir Anf  iinry 
&pr}<rpL0(7VVJ]V  i tpw  v *ai  intfoaixv  op  y t a 
wcutri 

Tlpt<r0vTtpj)f  KtXtoio 

*OA0tOf,  rad*  otr««r«»'  ayflp<*- 

frwv.  &c. 

Compare  Eurip.  Hippolyt.  25  ; Pindar, 
Fragm.  xcvi. ; Sophokl.  Frag,  lviii.  ed. 
Bninck  ; Plutarch,  De  Prefect,  in  Vir- 
tu te,  c.  10,  p.  81  : De  Isid.  et  Osir.  p. 
353»  c.  3-  7&P  01  TfAotf/i«VOI  HOT* 

a px®*  ^ Oopvfkp  koI  /Sop  iro&r  aAA^Aoi/j 
&dovp.ty<n  (Tvvlaffi,  bpupty  wv  8 < teal 
bttKWfiivaiv  ritv  It  wpo<r4xov<uy 
¥/8t)  p.tr it  <p6&ov  Kal  vittirrjs  : and  Isokra- 
tes.  Panegyric,  c.  6,  about  Eleusis,  rtk 
Itpb  Kal  ¥vv  5 1 1 kvv fit  v KaO * tKatrrov 
ivia\rr6v.  These  mysteries  consisted 
thus  chiefly  of  exhibition  and  action 
addressed  to  the  eyes  of  the  communi- 
cants, and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls 
them  a mystic  drama — Aij&  Kal  K6prj 
8pdfja  4y*vitr9ay  fivrriKby,  Kal  r^jy  w\i- 
yjjy  Kal  r^y  apfiay^y  Ktd  rb  irtvBos  rj 
*EAfvirls  8<f Souxti.  The  word  upyta  is 
originally  nothing  more  than  a conse- 
crated expression  for  fpy a — Up&  fpya 
(see  Pausanias,  iv.  1,  4,  5),  though  it 
comes  afterwards  to  designate  the  whole 
ceremony,  matters  shown  as  well  as 
matters  done — ri  6pyia  Ko/xlfav — opytu>y 
vavroitav  crvyOtrrjs,  & c. : compare  Plu- 
tarch, Alkibiad.  22-34. 

The  sacred  objects  exhibited  formed 
an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony,  to- 
gether with  the  chest  in  which  such  of 
them  as  were  moveable  were  brought 
out — rtAtrrjs  iyKVfiova  fivtrriba  Klarrfy 
(Nonnus,  ix.  127).  .Eschines,  in 
assisting  the  religious  lustrations  per- 
formed by  his  mother,  was  bearer  of 
file  chest— k nrro<p6pos  Kal  AiKyo<f>6pos 
(Demosthen.  de  Corona,  c.  79,  p.  31 3). 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Cohort,  ad 
Cent.  p.  14)  describes  the  objects  which 
were  contained  in  these  mystic  chests  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries — cakes  of  par- 
ticular shape,  pomegranates,  salt,  fe- 
rules, ivy,  &c.  The  communicant  was 
permitted,  as  a part  of  the  ceremony, 
to  take  these  out  of  the  chest  and  put 


them  into  a basket,  afterwards  putting 
them  back  again — “Jejunavi  et  cbibi 
cyceonem  : ex  cisti  sumpsi  et  in  cala- 
thum  misi : accepi  rursus,  in  cistulam 
transtuli H (Amobius  ad  Gent.  v.  p.  175, 
ed.  Elmenhorst),  while  the  uninitiated 
w'ere  excluded  from  seeing  it,  and  for- 
bidden from  looking  at  it  “even  from 
the  house-top.” 

Toy  KaXaQov  tcartOKTa  gafuu  9c urtla9t  fiifiaXm 
MtjS'  awo  rw  rtyeot. 

(Kalliniachus,  Hymn,  in  Ccreretn,  4.) 

Lobeck,  in  his  learned  and  excellent 
treatise,  Aglaophamus  (i.  p.  5 1),  says, 
“ Sacrorum  nomine  tam  Graci,  quatn 
Romani,  prxeipue  signa  et  imagines 
Deorum,  omnemque  sacram  supellecti- 
lem  dignari  solcnt.  Qme  res  animum 
illuc  potius  inclinat,  ut  putem  Hicro- 
hantas  ejusmodi  Upi  in  conspectum 
omiaum  protulisse,  sive  deorum  simu- 
lacra, sive  vasa  sacra  et  instrumenta 
aliave  priscae  religionis  monumenta ; 
□ualia  in  sacrario  Eleusinio  asservata 
fuisse,  etsi  nullo  testimonio  affirm  are 
ossumus,  tamcn  probabilitatis  speciem 
abet  testimonio  similem.  Namqucnon 
solum  in  templis  fere  omnibus  oimelia 
venerandae  antiquitatis  condila  erant, 
sed  in  mysteriis  ipsis  talium  rerum 
mentio  occurrit,  quas  initiati  sumina 
cum  veneratione  aspiccrent,  non  initiatis 
nc  aspicere  quidem  liceret  . . . Ex  his 
testimoniis  efficitur  (p.  61)  sacra  qua: 
Hierophanta  ostendit,  ilia  ipse  fuisse 
Syia  •pdrrfmTa  sive  simulacra  Deorum, 
eorumque  aspectum  qui  prtebeant 
ri  Up  a vel  rape'xtir  vel  (paivuv  dici,  et 
ab  hoc  quasi  primario  Iiierophanue 
actu  turn  Elcusiniorum  sacerdotum 
principem  nomen  accepisse,  turn  totum 
negotium  esse  nuncupatum.” 

Compare  also  K.  F.  Hermann,  Got- 
tesdienstliche  Alterthiimer  der  Gricchen, 
part  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect.  32. 

A passage  in  Cicero  de  Haruspicum 
Responsis  (c.  tl),  which  is  transcribed 
almost  entirely  by  Amobius  adv.  Gentes. 
iv.  p.  148,  demonstrates  the  minute 
precision  required  at  Rome  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  festival  of  the  Megalesia: 
the  smallest  omission  or  alteration  vras 
supposed  to  render  the  festival  unsalis- 
I factory  to  the  gods. 

j The  memorable  history  of  the  Holy 
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Gelo  thus  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  distinguished  hiero- 
phantic  family  at  Gela,  being  the  eldest  of  four 
brothers,  sons  of  Deinomenes — Gelo,  Hiero,  Polyzelus 
and  Thrasybulus : and  he  further  ennobled  himself 
by  such  personal  exploits,  in  the  army  of  the  despot 
Hippokratds,  as  to  be  promoted  to  the  supreme  com-  Gel*- 
mand  of  the  cavalry.  It  was  greatly  to  the  activity  of  Gelo 
that  the  despot  owed  a succession  of  victories  and  conquests, 
in  which  the  Ionic  or  Chalkidic  cities  of  Kallipolis,  Naxos, 
Leontini  and  Zankle,  were  successively  reduced  to  depen- 
dence.1 

The  fate  of  Zanklfi — seemingly  held  by  its  despot  Skyth£s 
in  a state  of  dependent  alliance  under  Hippokrates,  F,teofthe 
and  in  standing  feud  with  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  of  Messina — was 
remarkable.  At  the  time  when  the  Ionic  revolt  in 
Asia  was  suppressed,  and  Miletus  reconquered  by 
the  Persians  (B.c.  494,  493),  a natural  sympathy  was  p01^'*4- 
manifested  by  the  Ionic  Greeks  in  Sicily  towards  the  sufferers 
of  the  same  race  on  the  east  of  the  Aegean  sea.  Projects 
were  devised  for  assisting  the  Asiatic  refugees  to  a new 
abode ; and  the  Zanklatans,  especially,  invited  them  to  form 
a new  Pan-Ionic  colony  upon  the  territory  of  the  Sikels, 
called  KalO  Akt6,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  ; a coast 
presenting  fertile  and  attractive  situations,  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  which  there  was  only  one  Grecian  colony— 
Himera.  This  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  refugees  from 
Samos  and  Miletus,  who  accordingly  put  themselves  on  ship- 
board for  Zanklfi  ; steering,  as  was  usual,  along  the  coast  of 
Akarnania  to  Korkyra,  from  thence  across  to  Tarentum,  and 
along  the  Italian  coast  to  the  strait  of  Messina.  It  happened 
that  when  they  reached  the  town  of  Epizephyrian  Lokri, 
Skyth£s,  the  despot  of  ZanklS,  was  absent  from  his  city, 
together  with  the  larger  portion  of  his  military  force,  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Sikels— perhaps  undertaken  to  facili- 
tate the  contemplated  colony  at  Kal£  Aktfi.  His  enemy  the 
Rhegian  prince  Anaxilaus,  taking  advantage  of  this  accident. 


Tunic  at  Treves  in  1845,  shows  what 
immense  and  wide-spread  effect  upon 
the  human  mind  may  be  produced,  even 


in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  Upl  8*i«- 

yvfxtva. 

1 Herodot.  vii.  154. 
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proposed  to  the  refugees  at  Lokri  that  they  should  seize  for 
themselves,  and  retain,  the  unguarded  city  of  Zanklfi.  They 
followed  his  suggestion,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the 
city,  together  with  the  families  and  property  of  the  absent 
Zanklteans  ; who  speedily  returned  to  repair  their  loss,  while 
their  prince  Skythes  farther  invoked  the  powerful  aid  of  his 
ally  and  superior,  Hippokrates.  The  latter,  however,  pro- 
voked at  the  loss  of  one  of  his  dependent  cities,  seized  and 
imprisoned  Skythes,  whom  he  considered  as  the  cause  of  it,1 
at  Inykus,  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  But  he  found  it  at 
the  same  time  advantageous  to  accept  a proposition  made 
to  him  by  the  Samians,  captors  of  the  city,  and  to  betray  the 
Zanklzeans  whom  he  had  come  to  aid.  By  a convention 
ratified  with  an  oath,  it  was  agreed  that  Hippokratds  should 
receive  for  himself  all  the  extra-mural,  and  half  the  intra- 
mural, property  and  slaves  belonging  to  the  Zanklaeans, 
leaving  the  other  half  to  the  Samians.  Among  the  pro- 
perty without  the  walls,  not  the  least  valuable  part  consisted 
in  the  persons  of  those  Zanklaeans  whom  Hippokrates  had 
come  to  assist,  but  whom  he  now  carried  away  as  slaves : 
excepting  however  from  this  lot,  three  hundred  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  whom  he  delivered  over  to  the  Samians  to  be 
slaughtered — probably  lest  they  might  find  friends  to  procure 
their  ransom,  and  afterwards  disturb  the  Samian  possession  of 
the  town.  Their  lives  were  however  spared  by  the  Samians, 
though  we  are  not  told  what  became  of  them.  This  transac- 
tion, alike  perfidious  on  the  part  of  the  Samians  and  of 
Hippokrates,  secured  to  the  former  a flourishing  city,  and 
to  the  latter  an  abundant  booty.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  imprisoned  SkythSs  found  means  to  escape  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  from  whom  he  received  a generous  shelter : 
imperfect  compensation  for  the  iniquity  of  his  fellow  Greeks.1 
The  Samians  however  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  their 


1 Herodot.  vi.  22,  23.  2Kv(h)y  pir 
rby  novvapxov  tm*  ZayuXatuv,  S/s  Ato* 
flakSyra  tt)v  stiA/y,  S 'ImoKpiTris  t»S^- 
aas,  koI  rbv  &8(A<p*by  ai/rou  Vludoytyta, 
is  'Ii n/Koy  sriktv  isrtsrtp/fit. 

The  words  S/s  cxro&aAdvra  seem  to 
imply  the  relation  pre-existing  between 
Hippokrates  and  Skythes,  as  superior 
and  subject ; and  punishment  inflicted 


by  the  former  upon  the  latter  for  having 
lost  an  important  post. 

2 Herodot.  vi.  23,  24.  Aristotle 
(Politic,  v.  2,  II)  represents  the  Samians 
as  having  been  first  actually  received 
into  Zankle,  and  afterwards  expelling 
the  prior  inhabitants  : his  brief  notice 
is  not  to  be  set  against  the  perspicuous 
1 narrative  of  Herodotus. 
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conquest,  but  were  expelled  by  the  very  person  who  had 
instigated  them  to  seize  it — Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium.  He 
planted  in  it  new  inhabitants,  of  Dorian  and  Messenian  race, 
re-colonizing  it  under  the  name  of  Messing — a name  which  it 
ever  afterwards  bore  ; 1 and  it  appears  to  have  been  governed 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  son  Kleophron,  until  his  death 
about  B.C.  476. 

Besides  the  conquests  above-mentioned,  Hippokratfis  of 
Gela  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  still  more  HiPPokn.i8« 

. , . . . _ .is  vKlonous 

important  acquisition  of  Syracuse,  and  was  only  ovcnhc 
prevented  from  doing  so,  after  defeating  the  Syra-  -ukesKa- 
cusans  at  the  river  Heldrus,  and  capturing  many  diw-Geio 
prisoners,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Corinthians  and  hUpUcV" 
Korkyraeans,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  be  satisfied  <>£?'“ 
with  the  cession  of  Kamarina  and  its  territory  as  a ransom. 
Having  repeopled  this  territory,  which  became  thus  annexed 
to  Gela,  he  was  prosecuting  his  conquests  farther  among  the 
Sikels,  when  he  died  or  was  killed  at  Hybla.  His  death 
caused  a mutiny  among  the  Geloans,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sons,  and  strove  to  regain  their  freedom  ; but  Gelo, 
the  general  of  horse  in  the  army,  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
sons  with  energy,  put  down  by  force  the  resistance  of  the  people. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  deposed  the 
sons  of  Hippokrates,  and  seized  the  sceptre  himself.* 

Thus  master  of  Gela,  and  succeeding  probably  to  the  ascen- 
dency enjoyed  by  his  predecessor  over  the  Ionic  cities,  Gelo 
became  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  island  ; but 

4 B.C.  491. 

an  incident  which  occurred  a few  years  aftenvards 
(B.C.  485),  while  it  aggrandised  him  still  farther,  transferred 
the  seat  of  his  power  from  Gela  to  Syracuse.  The  Gr«tnc«  of 
Syracusan  Gamori,  or  oligarchical  order  of  pro-  ffijl1!?.. 
prietary  families,  probably  humbled  by  their  ruinous  “^of^ya~ 
defeat  at  the  HelSrus,  were  dispossessed  of  the  of  hi'hc 
government  by  a combination  between  their  serf-  gJ£rtofrom 
cultivators  called  the  Kyllyrii,  and  the  smaller  Syr*cu“- 
freemen  called  the  Demos  ; they  were  forced  to  retire  to 
Kasmenae,  where  they  invoked  the  aid  of  Gelo  to  restore 


1 Thucyd.  vi.  4 ; Schol.  ad  Pindar.  40),  addressed  to  Chromins  the  friend 
Pyth.  ii.  84  ; Diodor.  xi.  48.  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  commemorates, 

1 Herodot.  vii.  155  ; Thucyd.  vi.  5.  among  other  exploits,  his  conduct  at 
The  ninth  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  (v.  the  battle  of  the  HelOrus. 
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them.  That  ambitious  prince  undertook  the  task,  and  accom- 
plished it  with  facility ; for  the  Syracusan  people,  probably 
unable  to  resist  their  political  opponents  when  backed  by 
such  powerful  foreign  aid,  surrendered  to  him  without  striking 
a blow.1  But  instead  of  restoring  the  place  to  the  previous 
oligarchy,  Gelo  appropriated  it  to  himself,  leaving  Gela  to 
be  governed  by  his  brother  Hiero.  He  greatly  enlarged  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  and  strengthened  its  fortifications  : probably 
it  was  he  who  first  carried  it  beyond  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  so  as 
to  include  a larger  space  of  the  adjacent  mainland  (or  rather 
island  of  Sicily)  which  bore  the  name  of  Achradina.  To 
people  this  enlarged  space  he  brought  all  the  residents  in 
Kamarina,  which  town  he  dismantled — and  more  than  half  of 
those  in  Gela ; which  was  thus  reduced  in  importance,  while 
Syracuse  became  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  and  even  received 
fresh  addition  of  inhabitants  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Megara  and  Euboea. 

Both  these  towns,  Megara  and  Euboea,  like  Syracuse,  were 
governed  by  oligarchies,  with  serf-cultivators  dependent  upon 
them,  and  a Demos  or  body  of  smaller  freemen  excluded  from 
the  political  franchise  : both  were  involved  in  war  with  Gelo, 


1 Herodot.  vii.  155.  '0  yip  tripos  A 
ruv  JiupaKovotcvv  isriiim  Ti\w vt  Tafia- 
81  tot  ri]v  rr6\iv  real  iuCn6y. 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  2,  6)  alludes  to 
the  Syracusan  democracy  prior  to  the 
despotism  of  Gelo  as  a case  of  demo- 
cracy ruined  by  its  own  lawlessness  and 
disorder.  But  such  can  hardly  have 
been  the  fact,  if  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus is  to  be  trusted.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Gamori  was  not  an  act  of  lawless 
democracy,  but  the  rising  of  free  sub- 
jects and  slaves  against  a governing  oli- 
garchy. After  the  Gamori  were  ex- 
pelled, there  was  no  time  for  the  demo- 
cracy to  constitute  itself,  or  to  show  in 
what  degree  it  possessed  capacity  for 
government,  since  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus  indicates  that  the  restoration 
by  Gelo  followed  closely  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion. And  the  superior  force  which 
Gelo  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  expelled 
Gamori,  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
the  submission  of  the  Syracusan  people, 
had  they  been  ever  so  well  administered. 
Perhaps  Aristotle  may  have  had  before 
him  reports  different  from  those  of  He- 
rodotus : unless  indeed  we  might  ven- 


ture to  suspect  that  the  name  of  Gelo 
appears  in  Aristotle  by  lapse  of  memory 
in  place  of  that  of  Dionysius.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  partial  dis- 
order into  which  the  Syracusan  demo- 
cracy had  fallen  immediately  Ircfore  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius,  was  one  of 
the  main  circumstances  which  enabled 
him  to  acquire  the  supreme  power  ; but 
a similar  assertion  can  hardly  be  made 
applicable  to  the  early  times  preceding 
Gelo,  in  which  indeed  democracy  was 
only  just  beginning  in  Greece. 

The  confusion  often  made  by  hasty 
historians  between  the  names  of  Gelo 
and  Dionysius,  is  severely  commented 
on  by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus 
(Antiq.  Roman,  vii.  1.  p.  1314) : the 
latter  however,  in  his  own  statement 
respecting  Gelo,  is  not  altogether  free 
from  error,  since  he  describes  Hippo- 
krates  as  brother  of  Gelo.  We  must 
accept  the  supposition  of  Larcher,  that 
Pausanias  (vi.  9,  2),  while  professing 
to  give  the  date  of  Gelo’s  occupation  of 
Syracuse,  has  really  given  the  date  of 
Gelo’s  occupation  of  Gela  (sec  Mr.  Fyncs 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ad  aim.  491  u,c.) 
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probably  to  resist  his  encroachments : both  were  besieged 
and  taken.  The  oligarchy  who  ruled  these  cities,  and  who 
were  the  authors  as  well  as  leaders  of  the  war,  anticipated 
nothing  but  ruin  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; while  the 
Demos,  who  had  not  been  consulted  and  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  war  (which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  oligarchy  and  their  serfs  alone),  felt  assured  that  no 
harm  would  be  done  to  them.  His  behaviour  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  both.  After  transporting  both  of  them 
to  Syracuse,  he  established  the  oligarchs  in  that  town  as 
citizens,  and  sold  the  Demos  as  slaves  under  covenant  that 
they  should  be  exported  from  Sicily.  “ His  conduct  (says 
Herodotus1)  was  dictated  by  the  conviction,  that  a Demos 
was  a most  troublesome  companion  to  live  with."  It  appears 
that  the  state  of  society  which  he  wished  to  establish  was  that 
of  Patricians  and  clients,  without  any  Plebs ; something  like 
that  of  Thessaly,  where  there  was  a proprietary  oligarchy 
living  in  the  cities,  with  Penestae  or  dependent  cultivators 
occupying  and  tilling  the  land  on  their  account — but  no 
small  self-working  proprietors  or  tradesmen  in  sufficient 
number  to  form  a recognised  class.  And  since  Cm^t( 
Gelo  was  removing  the  free  population  from  these  «n™ 
conquered  towns,  leaving  in  or  around  the  towns  i»™by 
no  one  except  the  serf-cultivators,  we  may  presume  transports 
that  the  olicrarchical  proprietors  when  removed  might  to  Syracuse, 

& and  sells  the. 

still  continue,  even  as  residents  at  Syracuse,  to  Demos  for 
receive  the  produce  raised  for  them  by  others : but 
the  small  self-working  proprietors,  if  removed  in  like  manner 
would  be  deprived  of  subsistence,  because  their  land  would 
be  too  distant  for  personal  tillage,  and  they  had  no  serfs. 
While  therefore  we  fully  believe,  with  Herodotus,  that  Gelo 
considered  the  small  free  proprietors  as  “ troublesome  yoke- 
fellows ” — a sentiment  perfectly  natural  to  a Grecian  despot, 
unless  where  he  found  them  useful  aids  to  his  own  ambition 


1 Herodot.  vii.  156.  Mtyapfat  r * 1 

TOUT  iv  luCCAfy,  0»S  XOklOpKtdfJLCVOf  is  | 

6po\oyt rjv  x poo,«x®PTJ<ra*'»  T0^*  airruv 
irax«as,  iftpapivovs  t«  x6\*pov  atrryKai 
xpoa&oidovras  4iroA«<r8at  Sia  rovro, 
&yu'v  is  2upa*outraj  iroAi^rai  ixoi^Of' 
rbv  br\pov  r Moyapitov,  ovk  i6vra 
ptrainov  rov  x okipov  robrou , obSi  xpoc- 

VOL.  IV. 


8tKiSp«yoy  KaKbv  ouSiy  wtlaiffOau,  &yaywv 
xal  robrovs  is  rb.s  IvpaKobnas,  iir iSoro 
hr*  i^aytayri  it c JiKtklrjs.  T c*ut&  8$  rov- 
rov  *cal  Evfioias  robs  iv  2itc*k(p  ixolr\<r* 
bieutpivas.  ’Erotic  ravra  robrovs 
bpiportpous,  yoplcrat  bypoy  ilvat  trvvol - 

K-npa  axaPlTt*raroy' 
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against  a hostile  oligarchy — we  must  add  that  they  would 
become  peculiarly  troublesome  in  his  scheme  of  concentrating 
the  free  population  of  Syracuse,  seeing  that  he  would  have  to 
give  them  land  in  the  neighbourhood  or  to  provide  in  some 
other  way  for  their  maintenance. 

So  large  an  accession  of  size,  walls,  and  population,  ren- 
incrcascd  dered  Syracuse  the  first  Greek  city  in  Sicily.  And 
population  of  f^e  power  of  Gelo,  embracing  as  it  did  not  merely 
underGdo  Syracuse,  but  so  considerable  a portion  of  the  rest 
thefiSfciw  the  island,  Greek  as  well  as  Sikel,  was  the  greatest 
in  sidiy.  Hellenic  force  then  existing.  It  appears  to  have 
comprised  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  east  and  south-east  of 
the  island  from  the  borders  of  Agrigentum  to  those  of  Zankle 
or  Mess£n£,  together  with  no  small  proportion  of  the  Sikel 
tribes.  Mess6n£  was  under  the  rule  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium, 
Agrigentum  under  that  of  Thfiro  son  of  zEnesid£mus,  Himera 
under  that  of  Terillus ; while  Selinus,  close  on  the  borders  of 
Egesta  and  the  Carthaginian  possession,  had  its  own  govern- 
ment free  or  despotic,  but  appears  to  have  been  allied  with  or 
dependent  upon  Carthage.1 *  A dominion  thus  extensive  doubt- 
less furnished  ample  tribute,  besides  which  Gelo,  having  con- 
quered and  dispossessed  many  landed  proprietors  and  having 
recolonised  Syracuse,  could  easily  provide  both  lands  and 
citizenship  to  recompense  adherents.  Hence  he  was  enabled 
to  enlarge  materially  the  military  force  transmitted  to  him  by 
Hippokratfis,  and  to  form  a naval  force  besides.  Phormis* 
the  Maenalian,  who  took  service  under  him  and  became  citizen 
of  Syracuse,  with  fortune  enough  to  send  donatives  to  Olympia 
— and  Agfisias  the  Iamid  prophet  from  StymphAIus 3 — are 
doubtless  not  the  only  examples  of  emigrants  joining  him 
from  Arcadia.  For  the  Arcadian  population  were  poor, 


1 Diodor.  xi.  21. 

5 Pausan.  v.  27,  I,  2.  We  find  the 
elder  Dionysius,  about  a century  after- 
wards, transferring  the  entire  free  popu- 
lation of  conquered  towns  (Kaulonia 
and  Hipponium  in  Italy,  &c.)  to  Syra- 
cuse (Diodor.  xiv.  106,  107). 

* See  the  sixth  Olympic  Ode  of  Pin- 
dar, addressed  to  the  Syracusan  Age- 
sias.  The  Scholiast  on  v.  5 of  that  ode 
— who  says  that  not  Agesias  himself, 
but  some  of  his  progenitors  migrated 
from  Stymphalus  to  Syracuse — is  con- 


tradicted not  only  by  the  Scholiast  on 
v.  167,  where  Agesias  is  rightly  termed 
both  'Apnis  and  iupaxiaios  ; but  also 
by  the  better  evidence  of  Pindar’s  ou  n 
expressions — (TvvoiKurrfip  r « to*  xAfirar 
ZvpaKofftrav — otKo&ty  ot/ta St,  with  refer- 
ence to  Stymph&lus  and  Syracuse — Jii’ 
ijitvpai  (v.  6,  99,  101  = 166-174). 

Ergoteles,  an  exile  from  Knossus  in 
Krete,  must  have  migrated  somewhere 
about  this  time  to  Himera  in  Sicily. 
See  the  twelfth  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar. 
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brave,  and  ready  for  mercenary  soldiership ; while  the  ser- 
vice of  a Greek  despot  in  Sicily  must  have  been  more  attractive 
to  them  than  that  of  Xerxes.1 *  Moreover  during  the  ten  years 
between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  when  not  only 
so  large  a portion  of  the  Greek  cities  had  become  subject  to 
Persia,  but  the  prospect  of  Persian  invasion  hung  like  a cloud 
over  Greece  Proper  — the  increased  feeling  of  insecurity 
throughout  the  latter  probably  rendered  emigration  to  Sicily 
unusually  inviting. 

These  circumstances  in  part  explain  the  immense  power 
and  position  which  Herodotus  represents  Gelo  to  Power  of 
have  enjoyed,  towards  the  autumn  of  481  B.C.,  when 
the  Greeks  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  confederated  ^nAs^{rn“ 
to  resist  Xerxes,  sent  to  solicit  his  aid.  He  was  then 
imperial  leader  of  Sicily : he  could  offer  to  the  Greeks  ~ B c- 
(so  the  historian  tells  us)  20,000  hoplites,  200  triremes,  2000 
cavalry,  2txx>  archers,  2000  slingers,  2000  light-armed  horse, 
besides  furnishing  provisions  for  the  entire  Grecian  force  as 
long  as  the  war  might  last.1  If  this  numerical  statement 
could  be  at  all  trusted  (which  I do  not  believe),  Herodotus 
would  be  much  within  the  truth  in  saying,  that  there  was  no 
other  Hellenic  power  which  would  bear  the  least  comparison 
with  that  of  Gelo : 3 and  we  may  well  assume  such  general 
superiority  to  be  substantially  true,  though  the  numbers  above- 
mentioned  may  be  an  empty  boast  rather  than  a reality. 

Owing  to  the  great  power  of  Gelo,  we  now  for  the  first  time 
trace  an  incipient  tendency  in  Sicily  to  combined 
and  central  operations.  It  appears  that  Gelo  had  odufor 
formed  the  plan  of  uniting  the  Greek  forces  in  Sicily  lag  Sicilian 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Carthaginians  and  agaiSt  the 
Egestaeans,  either  wholly  or  partially,  from  their  interests  in 

, • • • r 1 the  islands. 

maritime  possessions  in  the  western  corner  of  the 
island,  and  of  avenging  the  death  of  the  Spartan  prince 
Dorieus — that  he  even  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  induce 


1 Herodot.  viii.  26. 

1 Herodot.  vii.  157.  <ru  Si  Suripiit 
T«  1S««  fwydAljr,  Ktxi  palpi  rot  rjjj  'EA- 
A dSot  o uk  iKaxl<rrt)  pira,  Spxoyrl  7* 
2uc<Alr)> : and  even  still  stronger,  c. 
163.  2or«Ain<  rvpayvos. 

The  word  corresponds  with 

ipx^h  such  as  that  of  the  Athenians, 


1 and  is  less  strong  than  Tvpavvos.  The 
numerical  statement  is  contained  in  the 
speech  composed  by  Herodotus  for 
Gelo  (vii.  158). 

* Herodot.  vii.  145.  tA  rfAawor 
npiiypara  p*yd\a  iKtytro  tlveu'  oiiSaporr 
'EAAijviKiK  riw  oi  iroAA by  pi(m. 
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the  Spartans  and  other  central  Greeks  to  cooperate  in  this 
plan — and  that  upon  their  refusal,  he  had  in  part  executed  it 
with  the  Sicilian  forces  alone.1  We  have  nothing  but  a brief 
and  vague  allusion  to  this  exploit,  wherein  Gelo  appears  as 
the  chief  and  champion  of  Hellenic  against  barbaric  interests 
in  Sicily — the  forerunner  of  Dionysius,  Timoleon,  and  Aga- 
thokles.  But  he  had  already  begun  to  conceive  himself,  and 
had  already  been  recognised  by  others,  in  this  commanding 
position,  when  the  envoys  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Corinth,  &c., 
s reached  him  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  48 1 B.C., 

Athenian  to  entreat  his  aid  for  the  repulse  of  the  vast  host  of 

toOeio^Eu  invaders  about  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  Gelo,  after 
reminding  them  that  they  had  refused  a similar 
application  for  aid  from  him,  said  that,  far  from  requiting 
them  at  the  hour  of  need  in  the  like  ungenerous  spirit,  he 
would  bring  to  them  an  overwhelming  reinforcement  (the 
numbers  as  given  by  Herodotus  have  been  already  stated), 
but  upon  one  condition  only — that  he  should  be  recognised 
as  generalissimo  of  the  entire  Grecian  force  against  the  Per- 
sians. His  offer  was  repudiated,  with  indignant  scorn,  by  the 
Spartan  envoy : and  Gelo  then  so  far  abated  in  his  demand, 
as  to  be  content  with  the  command  either  of  the  land  force  or 
the  naval  force,  whichever  might  be  judged  preferable.  But 
here  the  Athenian  envoy  interposed  his  protest — “ We  are 
sent  here  (said  he)  to  ask  for  an  army,  and  not  for  a general ; 
and  thou  givest  us  the  army,  only  in  order  to  make  thyself 


1 Herodot  vii.  158.  Gelo  says  to 
the  envoys  from  Peloponnesus — 'Aybpts 
*EAA?7»'#r,  \6yov  fxotnr**  tAmWkttjk, 
1roAp4)<rart  IpA  cvfifiaxoy  1*1  rbr  &dp- 
flapoy  raparaAfoyrts  lA$t?y.  Avrol  bt, 
1/xtv  vpdrtpov  btrjOlyros  Bap&apiKov  arpa- 
rov  <rvvt*&^tur6ai,  brt  pot  *pbs  KapxV' 
bov'iov  1 vtiKos  auvrprro,  Ivianlprroyrbs  rt 
rbv  Aupilos  rov  ’ Aya^aybplbtot  wpbs  'Eyt- 
aralcey  <p6voy  ImrpTitatrdai,  v*or*[voyr6s 
t«  to  1fx*6pia  crvytAtvdtpovy,  ar  wy  vfiiv 
fttydAai  axptAlai  rt  koI  1-ravptffits  yty 6~ 
vaaC  oGrt  Ifitv  tXvtxa  IjAOtrt  PoriMiffoyrts, 
oGrt  rby  Avptios  <p6voy  hnrpri^Ofifvor  rb 
bt  tear'  vptas,  rdbt  &-ravra  Orb  fiap&d- 
pottri  vfptrai.  ’AAAa  tb  ydp  rjpuy  *ai  1*1 
rb  vov  tcariarrj'  vuy  btt  Ivtibrj  wtpit- 
A wdAtpos  teal  awitcreu  Is  vptas, 
oGroo  5^  VtAatvos  fiyffirTiS  yiyovt. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 


have  no  farther  information  respecting 
the  events  which  these  w'ords  glance  at 
They  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Egestaeans  had  made  some 
encroachments  and  threatened  to  make 
more  : that  Gelo  had  repelled  them  by 
j actual  and  successful  war.  I think  it 
strange  however  that  he  should  be  made 
to  say — “ You  (the  Peloponnesians) 
have  derived  great  and  signal  advan- 
tages from  these  sea-ports  ” — the  profit 
derived  from  the  latter  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians can  never  have  been  so  great  as 
to  be  singled  out  in  this  pointed  manner. 
I should  rather  have  expected — W & v 
fifiXr  (and  not  Air‘  wv  v p.7 v) — which 
must  have  been  true  in  point  of  fact, 

I and  will  be  found  to  read  quite  consist- 
I ently  with  the  general  purport  of  Gelo’s 
! speech. 
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general.  Know,  that  even  if  the  Spartans  would  allow  thee 
to  command  at  sea,  we  would  not.  The  naval  command  is 
ours,  if  they  decline  it : we  Athenians,  the  oldest  nation  in 
Greece — the  only  Greeks  who  have  never  migrated  from 
home  — whose  leader  before  Troy  stands  proclaimed  by 
Homer  as  the  best  of  all  the  Greeks  for  marshalling  and 
keeping  order  in  an  army — we,  who  moreover  furnish  the 
largest  naval  contingent  in  the  fleet — we  will  never  submit 
to  be  commanded  by  a Syracusan." 

“ Athenian  stranger  (replied  Gelo),  ye  seem  to  be  provided 
with  commanders,  but  ye  are  not  likely  to  have  soldiers  to  be 
commanded.  Ye  may  return  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  tell 
the  Greeks  that  their  year  is  deprived  of  its  spring." 1 

That  envoys  were  sent  from  Peloponnesus  to  solicit  assist- 
ance from  Gelo  against  Xerxes,  and  that  they  solicited  in 
vain,  is  an  incident  not  to  be  disputed : but  the  reason 
assigned  for  refusal — conflicting  pretensions  about  the  supreme 
command — may  be  suspected  to  have  arisen  less  from  his- 
torical transmission,  than  from  the  conceptions  of  the  historian, 
or  of  his  informants,  respecting  the  relations  between  the 
parties.  In  his  time,  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Syracuse  were 
the  three  great  imperial  cities  of  Greece ; and  his  Sicilian 
witnesses,  proud  of  the  great  past  power  of  Gelo,  might 
well  ascribe  to  him  that  competition  for  preeminence  and 
command  which  Herodotus  has  dramatised.  The  immense 
total  of  forces  which  Gelo  is  made  to  promise  becomes  the 
more  incredible,  when  we  reflect  that  he  had  another  and  a 
better  reason  for  refusing  aid  altogether.  He  was  attacked 
at  home,  and  was  fully  employed  in  defending  himself. 

The  same  spring  which  brought  Xerxes  across  the  Helles- 
pont into  Greece,  also  witnessed  a formidable  Car-  «8o^c. 
thaginian  invasion  of  Sicily.  Gelo  had  already  been  nian  invasion 
engaged  in  war  against  them  (as  has  been  above  simultaneous 

, , . , . with  the  in- 

stated) and  had  obtained  successes,  which  they  vision  of 

would  naturally  seek  the  first  opportunity  of  retriev-  x«x»™.by 

ing.  The  vast  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  organised  for 


1 Herodot.  vii.  161,  162.  Polybius 
(xii.  26)  does  not  seem  to  have  read 
this  embassy  as  related  by  Herodotus — 
or  at  least  he  must  have  preferred  some 
other  account  of  it.  He  gives  a different 


account  of  the  answer  which  they  made 
to  Gelo : an  answer  (not  insolent,  but) 
business-like  and  evasive — xpaypaTi- 
Kuirarov  aTritcpiua,  &C.  See  Timaeus, 
Fragm.  87,  ed.  Didot. 
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three  years  before,  and  drawing  contingents  not  only  from 
the  whole  eastern  world,  but  especially  from  their  own  metro- 
politan brethren  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  well  calculated  to 
encourage  them : and  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Greeks  both  in  Pelopon- 
nesus and  in  Sicily,  was  concerted  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Xerxes1 * — probably  by  the  Phoenicians  on  behalf  of 
Xerxes.  Nevertheless  this  alliance  does  not  exclude  other 
concurrent  circumstances  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which 
supplied  the  Carthaginians  both  with  invitation  and  with 
help.  Agrigentum,  though  not  under  the  dominion  of  Gelo, 
was  ruled  by  his  friend  and  relative  Thdro  ; while  Rhegium 
and  Mess£n6  under  the  government  of  Anaxilaus, — Himera 
under  that  of  his  father-in-law  Terillus — and  Selinus, — seem 
to  have  formed  an  imposing  minority  among  the  Sicilian 
Greeks ; at  variance  with  Gelo  and  Thero,  but  in  amity  and 
correspondence  with  Carthage.1  It  was  seemingly  about  the 
year  481  B.C.,  that  Thfiro,  perhaps  invited  by  an  Himenean 
party,  expelled  from  Himera  the  despot  Terillus,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  town.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to  Carthage  ; 
backed  by  his  son-in-law  Anaxilaus,  who  espoused  the  quarrel 
so  warmly,  as  even  to  tender  his  own  children  as  hostages  to 
Hamilkar  the  Carthaginian  Suffet  or  general,  the  personal 
friend  or  guest  of  Terillus.  The  application  was  favourably 
entertained,  and  Hamilkar,  arriving  at  Panormus  in  the 
eventful  year  480  B.C.,  with  a fleet  of  3000  ships  of  war  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  store  ships,  disembarked  a land-force 
of  300,000  men  : which  would  even  have  been  larger,  had  not 
the  vessels  carrying  the  cavalry  and  the  chariots  happened  to 
be  dispersed  by  storms.3  These  numbers  we  can  only  repeat 
as  we  find  them,  without  trusting  them  any  farther  than  as 
proof  that  the  armament  was  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 
But  the  different  nations  of  whom  Herodotus  reports  the 
land-force  to  have  consisted  are  trustworthy  and  curious: 


1 Ephorus,  Fragment  in,  ed.  Didot ; 
Diodor.  xi.  I,  20.  Mitford  and  Dahl- 
mann  (Forschungen,  Herodotus,  &c., 
sect.  35,  p.  186)  call  in  question  this 

alliance  or  understanding  between  Xer- 
xes and  the  Carthaginians  : but  on  no 
sufficient  grounds,  in  my  judgement. 

’ Herodot.  vii.  165  ; Diodor.  xi.  23  : 


compare  also  xiii.  55,  59.  In  like 
manner  Rhegium  and  Messene  formed 
the  opposing  interest  to  Syracuse,  under 
Dionysius  the  elder  (Diodor.  xiv.  44). 

Herodot.  (vii.  165)  and  Diodor. 
' (xi.  20)  both  give  the  number  of  the 
| land-force  : the  latter  alone  gives  that 
I of  the  fleet. 
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it  included  Phoenicians,  Libyans,  Iberians,  Ligyes,  Helisyki, 
Sardinians,  and  Corsicans.1  This  is  the  first  ex-  -n*  Cartha. 
ample  known  to  us  of  those  numerous  mercenary  £££,  Ha‘y 
armies  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Carthage  to  com- 
pose  of  nations  different  in  race  and  language,*  in  ”n7in,^— 
order  to  obviate  conspiracy  or  mutiny  against  the 

generaL  sSy°ra 

Having  landed  at  Panormus,  Hamilkar  marched  to  CWo- 
Himera,  dragged  his  vessels  on  shore  under  the  shelter  of  a 
rampart,  and  then  laid  siege  to  the  town  ; while  the  Himerians, 
reinforced  by  Thfiro  and  the  army  of  Agrigentum,  determined 
on  an  obstinate  defence,  and  even  bricked  up  the  gates.  Press- 
ing messages  were  despatched  to  solicit  aid  from  Gelo,  who 
collected  nis  whole  force,  said  to  have  amounted  to  50,000  foot 
and  5000  horse,  and  marched  to  Himera.  His  arrival  restored 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  after  some  partial  fighting, 
which  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks,  a general 
battle  ensued.  It  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  lasting  from 
sunrise  until  late  in  the  afternoon  ; and  its  success  was  mainly 
determined  by  an  intercepted  letter  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Gelo — a communication  from  the  Selinuntines  to  Hamilkar, 
promising  to  send  a body  of  horse  to  his  aid,  and  intimating 
the  time  at  which  they  would  arrive.  A party  of  Gelo’s  horse, 
instructed  to  personate  this  reinforcement  from  Selinus,  were 
received  into  the  camp  of  Hamilkar,  where  they  spread  con- 
sternation and  disorder,  and  are  even  said  to  have  slain  the 
general  and  set  fire  to  the  ships ; while  the  Greek  army, 
brought  to  action  at  this  opportune  moment,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  triumphing  over  both  superior  numbers  and  a 
determined  resistance.  If  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus,  150,000 
men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  ; the  rest  fled 
— partly  to  the  Sikanian  mountains  where  they  became  pri- 
soners of  the  Agrigentines — partly  to  a hilly  ground,  where, 
from  want  of  water,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. Twenty  ships  alone  escaped  with  a few  fugitives,  and 


* Herodot.  vii.  165.  The  Ligyes 
came  from  the  southern  junction  of 
Italy  and  France ; the  Gulfs  of  Lyons 
and  Genoa.  The  Helisyki  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  verified  ; Niebuhr  con- 
siders them  to  have  been  the  Valid: 


an  ingenious  conjecture. 

* Polyb.  i.  67.  His  description  of 
the  mutiny  of  the  Carthaginian  mercen- 
aries, after  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  is  highly  instructive. 
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these  twenty  were  destroyed  by  a storm  on  the  passage,  so 
that  only  one  small  boat  arrived  at  Carthage  with  the  disas- 
trous tidings.1  Dismissing  such  unreasonable  exaggerations, 
we  can  only  venture  to  assert  that  the  battle  was  strenuously 
disputed,  the  victory  complete,  and  the  slain  as  well  as  the 
prisoners  numerous.  The  body  of  Hamilkar  was  never  dis- 
covered, in  spite  of  careful  search  ordered  by  Gelo  : the  Car- 
thaginians affirmed,  that  as  soon  as  the  defeat  of  his  army 
became  irreparable,  he  had  cast  himself  into  the  great  sacri- 
ficial fire  wherein  he  had  been  offering  entire  victims  (the 
usual  sacrifice  consisting  only  of  a small  part  of  the  beast 2) 
to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  had  there  been  consumed.  The 
Carthaginians  erected  funereal  monuments  to  him,  graced  with 
periodical  sacrifices,  both  in  Carthage  and  in  their  principal 
colonies  :3  on  the  field  of  battle  itself  also,  a monument  was 
raised  to  him  by  the  Greeks.  On  that  monument,  seventy 
years  afterwards,  his  victorious  grandson,  fresh  from  the 
plunder  of  this  same  city  of  Himera,  offered  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice of  3000  Grecian  prisoners.* 

We  may  presume  that  Anaxilaus  with  the  forces  of  Rhegium 
shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  foreign  invader  whom  he  had  called 
in,  and  probably  other  Greeks  besides.  All  of  them  were  now 


1 Diodor.  xi.  21-24. 

* Herodotus,  vii.  167.  trew/iara  8Aa  I 
Karayifav.  This  passage  of  Herodotus 
receives  illustration  from  the  learned 
comment  of  Movers  on  the  Phoenician 
inscription  recently  discovered  at  Mar- 
seilles. It  was  the  usual  custom  of  the 
Jews,  and  it  had  been  in  old  times  the 
custom  with  the  Phoenicians  (Porphyr. 
de  Abstin.  iv.  15),  to  bum  the  victim 
entire : the  Phoenicians  departed  from 
this  practice,  but  the  departure  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  not  strictly 
correct,  and  in  times  of  great  misfor-  ! 
tunc  or  anxiety  the  old  habit  was  re- 
sumed (Movers,  Das  Opferwesen  der 
Karthager.  Breslau,  1847,  p.  71-118). 

* Herodot.  vii.  166,  167.  Hamilkar  ' 
was  son  of  a Syracusan  mother : a curious 
proof  of  connubium  between  Carthage  I 
and  Syracuse.  At  the  moment  when 
the  elder  Dionysius  declared  war  against 
Carthage,  in  398  B.C.,  there  were  many 
Carthaginian  merchants  dwelling  both  , 
in  Syracuse  and  in  other  Greco-Sicilian  | 
cities,  together  with  ships  and  other 


property.  Dionysius  gave  licence  to 
the  Syracusans,  at  the  first  instant  when 
he  had  determined  on  declaring  war,  to 
plunder  all  this  property  (Diodor.  xiv. 
46).  This  speedy  multiplication  of  Car- 
thaginians with  merchandise  in  the 
Grecian  cities  so  soon  after  a bloody  war 
had  been  concluded,  is  a strong  proof  of 
the  spontaneous  tendencies  of  trade. 

4 Diodor.  xiii.  62.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  battle  of  Himera  took 
place  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  Sala- 
mis ; according  to  Diodorus,  on  the 
same  day  as  that  of  Thermopylae.  If 
we  are  forced  to  choose  between  the 
two  witnesses,  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  preferring  the  former : but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  neither  is  cor- 
rect. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  brief 
allusions  of  Herodotus,  he  must  have 
conceived  the  battle  of  Himera  in  a 
manner  totally  different  from  Diodorus. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I cannot 
venture  to  trust  the  details  given  by  the 
latter. 
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compelled  to  sue  for  peace  from  Gelo,  and  to  solicit  the 
privilege  of  being  enrolled  as  his  dependent  allies,  supremacy 
which  was  granted  to  them  without  any  harder  im-  swi?lh" 
position  than  the  tribute  probably  involved  in  that 
relation.1 *  Even  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  **“*“"“’*• 
so  intimidated  by  the  defeat,  that  they  sent  envoys  to  ask 
for  peace  at  Syracuse,  which  they  are  said  to  have  obtained 
mainly  by  the  solicitation  of  Damaret£  wife  of  Gelo,  on  con- 
dition of  paying  2000  talents  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  war, 
and  of  erecting  two  temples  in  which  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  to  be  permanently  recorded.3  If  we  could  believe  the 
assertion  of  Theophrastus,  Gelo  exacted  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians a stipulation  that  they  would  for  the  future  abstain 
from  human  sacrifices  in  their  religious  worship.3  But  such 
an  interference  with  foreign  religious  rites  would  be  unex- 
ampled in  that  age,  and  we  know  moreover  that  the  practice 
was  not  permanently  discontinued  at  Carthage.4  Indeed  we 
may  considerably  suspect  that  Diodorus,  copying  from  writers 
like  Ephorus  and  Timaeus,  long  after  the  events,  has  exag- 
gerated considerably  the  defeat,  the  humiliation,  and  the 
amercement  of  the  Carthaginians.  For  the  words  of  the  poet 
Pindar,  a very  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  represent 
a fresh  Carthaginian  invasion  as  matter  of  present  uneasiness 
and  alarm : 5 and  the  Carthaginian  fleet  is  found  engaged  in 
aggressive  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  requiring  to  be  coerced 
by  the  brother  and  successor  of  Gelo. 

The  victory  of  Himera  procured  for  the  Sicilian  cities  im- 
munity from  foreign  war,  together  with  a large  Conductof 
plunder.  Splendid  offerings  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Gd° toward, 
gods  were  dedicated  in  the  temples  of  Himera,  federate  ^ 
Syracuse,  and  Delphi ; while  the  epigram  of  Simon-  were  con- 
id£s,e  composed  for  the  tripod  offered  in  the  latter  gainst 
temple,  described  Gelo  with  his  three  brothers  Hiero, 

Polyzelus,  and  Thrasybulus,  as  the  joint  liberators  of  Greece 
from  the  Barbarian,  along  with  the  victors  of  Salamis  and 


1 I presume  this  treatment  of  Anaxi-  j tarch,  De  Seri  Numinis  Vindicti,  p. 

laus  by  Gelo  must  be  alluded  to  in  Dio-  552,  c.  6. 

dorus,  xi.  66 : at  least  it  is  difficult  to  1 * Diodor.  xx.  14. 

understand  what  other  “ great  benefit”  * Pindar,  Nem.  ix.  67  (= 28b.)  with 

Gelo  had  conferred  on  Anaxilaus.  ] the  Scholia. 

’ Diodor.  xi.  26..  I • Simonides,  Epigr.  141,  cd.  Bergk. 

s Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  ii.  3 ; Plu-  ! 
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Platrea.  And  the  Sicilians  alleged  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  actually  sending  reinforcements  to  the  Greeks  against 
Xerxes,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  Spartan 
command,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  retreat  of 
that  prince  reached  him.  But  we  find  another  statement 
decidedly  more  probable — that  he  sent  a confidential  envoy 
named  Kadmus  to  Delphi  with  orders  to  watch  the  turn  of 
the  Xerxeian  invasion,  and  in  case  it  should  prove  successful 
(as  he  thought  that  it  probably  would  be)  to  tender  presents 
and  submission  to  the  victorious  invader  on  behalf  of  Syra- 
cuse.1 * When  we  consider  that  until  the  very  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence  must 
have  appeared  to  an  impartial  spectator  almost  desperate,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Gelo  should  take  precautions  for  prevent- 
ing the  onward  progress  of  the  Persians  towards  Sicily,  which 
was  already  sufficiently  imperilled  by  its  formidable  enemies 
in  Africa.  The  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis  and  of  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera  cleared  away  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly the  terrific  cloud  from  Greece  as  well  as  from  Sicily, 
and  left  a sky  comparatively  brilliant  with  prosperous  hopes. 

To  the  victorious  army  of  Gelo,  there  was  abundant  plunder 
for  recompense  as  well  as  distribution.  Among  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  plunder  were  the  numerous  prisoners 
taken,  who  were  divided  among  the  cities  in  proportion  to  the 
Number  of  number  of  troops  furnished  by  each.  Of  course 
£k”n«\he  the  largest  shares  must  have  fallen  to  Syracuse  and 
Htelemend  Agrigentum ; while  the  number  acquired  by  the  latter 
amonx't'hc  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  separate  capture  of 
obL'cmls—  those  prisoners  who  had  dispersed  throughout  the 
thc^proi-  mountains  in  and  near  the  Agrigentine  territory.  All 
thaTofAgn-  the  Sicilian  cities  allied  with  or  dependent  on  Gelo, 
gemum.  but  especially  the  two  last-mentioned,  were  thus  put 
in  possession  of  a number  of  slaves  as  public  property,  who 
were  kept  in  chains  to  work,3  and  were  either  employed  on 
public  undertakings  for  defence,  ornament,  and  religious  solem- 


1 Herodot.  vii.  163-165 : compare 

Diodor.  xi.  26;  Ephorus,  Fragm.  m, 
ed.  Didot. 

* Diodor.  xi.  25.  o.l  8$  irdAm  tit  w 4- 
8a?  KaT*ari)<jav  roi»s  &iatp*04rras  cuXJ1*’ 
Aurrour,  ical  t&  0r\^i6<ua  r»¥  fpyvr  5 uk  rou- 


t aov  i-K ctricevaCoy. 

For  analogous  instances  of  captives 
taken  in  war  being  employed  in  public 
: works  by  the  captors,  and  labouring  in 
chains,  see  the  cases  of  Tegea  and  Sa- 
mos in  Herodot.  i.  66  ; iii.  39. 
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nity— or  let  out  to  private  masters  so  as  to  afford  a revenue  to 
the  state.  So  great  was  the  total  of  these  public  slaves  at 
Agrigentum,  that  though  many  were  employed  on  state-works, 
which  elevated  the  city  to  signal  grandeur  during  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  seventy  years  which  intervened  between  the 
recent  battle  and  its  subsequent  capture  by  the  Carthaginians 
— there  nevertheless  remained  great  numbers  to  be  let  out  to 
private  individuals,  some  of  whom  had  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred slaves  respectively  in  their  employment.1 

The  peace  which  now  ensued  left  Gelo  master  of  Syracuse 
and  Gela,  with  the  Chalkidic  Greek  towns  on  the 

. . Death  and 

east  of  the  island  ; while  Thdro  governed  in  Agrigen-  ob,«p»e*  °f 
turn,  and  his  son  Thrasydaeus  in  Himera.  In  power 
as  well  as  in  reputation,  Gelo  was  unquestionably  the  chief 
person  in  the  island  ; moreover  he  was  connected  by  marriage, 
and  lived  on  terms  of  uninterrupted  friendship,  with  Thfiro. 
His  conduct,  both  at  Syracuse  and  towards  the  cities  depen- 
dent upon  him,  was  mild  and  conciliating.  But  his  subsequent 
career  was  very  short : he  died  of  a dropsical  complaint  not 
much  more  than  a year  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  while  the 
glories  of  that  day  were  fresh  in  every  one’s  recollection.  As 
the  Syracusan  law  rigorously  interdicted  expensive  funerals, 
Gelo  had  commanded  that  his  own  obsequies  should  be  con- 
ducted in  strict  conformity  to  the  law  : nevertheless  the  zeal 
of  his  successor  as  well  as  the  attachment  of  the  people  dis- 
obeyed these  commands.  The  great  mass  of  citizens  followed 
his  funeral  procession  from  the  city  to  the  estate  of  his  wife, 
fifteen  miles  distant : nine  massive  towers  were  erected  to  dis- 
tinguish the  spot ; and  the  solemnities  of  heroic  worship  were 
rendered  to  him.  The  respectful  recollections  of  the  conqueror 
of  Himera  never  afterwards  died  out  among  the  Syracusan 
people,  though  his  tomb  was  defaced  first  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  afterwards  by  the  despot  Agathokl£s.3  And  when  we 
recollect  the  destructive  effects  caused  by  the  subsequent  Car- 
thaginian invasions,  we  shall  be  sensible  how  great  was  the 
debt  of  gratitude  owing  to  Gelo  by  his  contemporaries. 


1 Diodor.  xi.  25.  Respecting  slaves  I and  4. 
belonging  to  the  public,  and  let  out  for  1 Diodor.  xi.  38,  67  : Plutarch,  Timo- 
hire  to  individual  employers,  compare  Icon,  c.  29  ; Aristotle  rt\dar  noAirila  ; 
the  large  financial  project  conceived  by  Fragm.  p.  106,  ed.  Neumann. 
Xenophon,  Dc  Vectigalibus,  capp.  3 I 
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It  was  not  merely  as  conqueror  of  Himera,  but  as  a sort  of 
Number  of  second  founder  of  Syracuse,1  that  Gelo  was  thus 
whom'ceio*  solemnly  worshipped.  The  size,  the  strength,  and 
duccd'JT  the  population,  of  the  town  were  all  greatly  increased 
Syracuse,  under  him.  Besides  the  number  of  the  new  inhabi- 
tants which  he  brought  from  Gela,  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  and 
the  Sicilian  Euboea,  we  are  informed  that  he  also  inscribed  on 
the  roll  of  citizens  no  less  than  10,000  mercenary  soldiers.  It 
will  moreover  appear  that  these  new-made  citizens  were  in 
possession  of  the  islet  of  Ortygia 3 — the  interior  stronghold  of 
Syracuse.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Ortygia  was  the 
original  settlement,  and  that  the  city  did  not  overstep  the 
boundaries  of  the  islet  before  the  enlargements  of  Gelo.  We 
do  not  know  by  what  arrangements  Gelo  provided  new  lands 
for  so  large  a number  of  new-comers  : but  when  we  come  to 
notice  the  antipathy  with  which  these  latter  were  regarded  by 
the  remaining  citizens,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
old  citizens  had  been  dispossessed  and  degraded. 

Gelo  left  a son  in  tender  years,  but  his  power  passed,  by  his 
own  direction,  to  two  of  his  brothers,  Polyzelus  and 
Hiero ; the  former  of  whom  married  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  prince,  and  was  named,  according  to  his  testa- 
mentary directions,  commander  of  the  military  force — while 
ro  Hiero  was  intended  to  enjoy  the  government  of 
brother  and  the  city.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  wishes  of  Gelo, 

successor  of  * y 

cu»e— jcai™*  however,  the  real  power  fell  to  Hiero ; a man  of  energy 
ous  of  hij  and  determination,  and  munificent  as  a patron  of  con- 

brother  * 

Poiyroius — temporary  poets,  Pindar,  Simonides,  Bacchylides, 

harsh  asa  . * . .. 

mier-  Lpicharmus,  vEschylus,  and  others  : but  the  victim 

quarrel  be-  * , . . t . _ . 

iween  Hiero  of  a painful  internal  complaint — jealous  in  his  temper 
°nd  TheliT  — cruel,  and  rapacious  in  his  government 3 — and  noted 

of  Agrigen-  . , , . . . . , 

tum— a as  an  organizer  of  that  systematic  espionage  which 
broke  up  all  freedom  of  speech  among  his  subjects. 
Simomdcs.  ESpeciaiiy  jealous  of  his  brother  Polyzelus,  who  was 
very  popular  in  the  city,  he  despatched  him  on  a military  expedi- 


te. 478. 


1 Diodor.  xi.  49.  Bav/iMrrbs  raritp,  Fyth.  iii.  71  = 125), 

3 Diodor.  xi.  72,  73.  his  indirect  admonitions  and  hints 

* Diodor.  xi.  67  ; Aristotel.  Politic,  sufficiently  attest  the  real  character  (see 

v.  9,  3.  In  spite  of  the  compliments  Dissen  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  and  ii.  p. 

directly  paid  by  Pindar  to  Hiero  (rpats  161-182). 

(urrotr,  ou  <p8oviwv  ayaQoh,  (tiVoir 
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tion  against  the  Krotoniates,  with  a view  of  indirectly  accom- 
plishing his  destruction.  But  Polyzfilus,  aware  of  the  snare, 
fled  to  Agrigentum,  and  sought  protection  from  his  brother- 
in-law  the  despot  Thfiro : from  whom  Hiero  re-demanded  him, 
and  on  receiving  a refusal,  prepared  to  enforce  the  demand 
by  arms.  He  had  already  advanced  on  his  march  as  far  as 
the  river  Gela,  but  no  actual  battle  appears  to  have  taken 
place.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  Simonides  the  poet, 
esteemed  and  rewarded  by  both  these  princes,  was  the  mediator 
of  peace  between  them.1 * 

The  temporary  breach,  and  sudden  reconciliation,  between 
these  two  powerful  despots,  proved  the  cause  of  sorrow  ^ 
and  ruin  at  Himera.  That  city,  under  the  dominion  of  ment  of  the 
the  Agrigentine  Thero,  was  administered  by  his  son  of  Himera 

„ ® J . by  Thero. 

Thrasydaeus  — a youth  whose  oppressive  conduct 
speedily  excited  the  strongest  antipathy.  The  Himeraeans, 
knowing  that  they  had  little  chance  of  redress  from  Thero 
against  his  son,  took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and 
Hiero  to  make  propositions  to  the  latter,  and  to  entreat  his  aid 
for  the  expulsion  of  Thrasydaeus,  tendering  themselves  as  subjects 
of  Syracuse.  It  appears  that  Kapys  and  Hippokrat6s,  cousins 
of  Thero,  but  at  variance  with  him,  and  also  candidates  for  the 
protection  of  Hiero,  were  concerned  in  this  scheme  for  detach- 
ing Himera  from  the  dominion  of  Th£ro.  But  so  soon  as 
peace  had  been  concluded,  Hiero  betrayed  to  Thfiro  both  the 
schemes  and  the  malcontents  at  Himera.  We  seem  to  make 
out  that  Kapys  and  Hippokrates  collected  some  forces  to 
resist  Th£ro,  but  were  defeated  by  him  at  the  river  Himera  :* 
his  victory  was  followed  up  by  seizing  and  putting  to  death  a 
large  number  of  Himerasan  citizens.  So  great  was  the  number 
slain,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  others  who  fled  for  fear  of 
being  slain,  that  the  population  of  the  city  was  sensibly  and 
inconveniently  diminished  Thero  invited  and  enrolled  a large 
addition  of  new  citizens,  chiefly  of  Dorian  blood.3 


1 Diodor.  xi.  48 ; Schol.  Pindar, 

Olyrap.  ii.  29. 

> Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.  ii.  1 73. 
For  the  few  facts  which  can  be  made 
out  respecting  the  family  and  genealogy 
of  Thero,  sec  Gdller,  De  Situ  et  Origine 
Syracusarum,  ch.  vii.  p.  19-22.  The 


Scholiasts  of  Pindar  are  occasionally 
useful  in  explaining  the  brief  historical 
allusions  of  the  poet  ; but  they  seem  to 
have  had  very  few  trustworthy  materials 
before  them  for  so  doing. 

1 Diodor.  xi.  48,  49. 
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The  power  of  Hiero,  now  reconciled  both  with  Thfiro  and 
Power  »od  with  his  brother  Polyzelus,  is  marked  by  several  cir- 
“iPJro-of  cumstances  as  noway  inferior  to  that  of  Gelo,  and  pro- 
cSiSgl-'  bably  the  greatest,  not  merely  in  Sicily,  but  throughout 
Tyrrhcnfans  the  Grecian  world.  The  citizens  of  the  distant  city 
AnSiaui-  °f  Cumae,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  harassed  by  Cartha- 
lhefdtyor  ginian  and  Tyrrhenian  fleets,  entreated  his  aid,  and 
whoiesaii'e w received  from  him  a squadron  which  defeated  and 
gSte*  <frove  off  their  enemies : 1 * he  even  settled  a Syracusan 
compliments  colony  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pithekusa. 
of  Pmdar.  Anaxilaus,  despot  of  Rhegium  and  Mess£n6,  had 
attacked,  and  might  probably  have  overpowered,  his  neigh- 
bours the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians  ; but  the  menaces  of  Hiero, 
invoked  by  the  Lokrians,  and  conveyed  by  the  envoy 
Chromius,  compelled  him  to  desist.3  Those  heroic  honours, 
which  in  Greece  belonged  to  the  CEkist  of  a new  city,  were 
yet  wanting  to  him.  He  procured  them  by  the  foundation 
of  the  new  city  of  ./Etna,3  on  the  site  and  in  the  place  of  Ka- 
tana, the  inhabitants  of  which  he  expelled,  as  well  as  those  of 
Naxos.  While  these  Naxians  and  Katanaeans  were  directed 
to  take  up  their  abode  at  Leontini  along  with  the  existing 
inhabitants,  Hiero  planted  10,000  new  inhabitants  in  his 
adopted  city  of  /Etna ; 5000  of  them  from  Syracuse  and  Gela 
— with  an  equal  number  from  Peloponnesus.  They  served  as 
an  auxiliary  force,  ready  to  be  called  forth  in  the  event  of 
discontents  at  Syracuse,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  history  of  his 
successor:  he  gave  them  not  only  the  territory  which  had 
before  belonged  to  Katana,  but  also  a large  addition  besides, 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring  Sikel  tribes.  His 
son  DeinomenSs,  and  his  friend  and  confidant  Chromius, 


1 The  brazen  helmet,  discovered  near 
the  site  of  Olympia  with  the  name  of 

Hiero  and  the  victory  at  Cumae  in- 
scribed on  it,  yet  remains  as  an  interest- 
ing relic  to  commemorate  this  event : it 
was  among  the  offerings  presented  by 
Hiero  to  the  Olympic  Zeus : sec  Boeckh, 
Corp.  Inscriptt.  Grace.  No.  16,  part  i. 
p.  34- 

• Diodor.  xi.  51  ; Pindar,  i.  74  { = 1 40); 
ii.  17  ( = 35)  with  the  Scholia ; Epi- 
charmus.  Fragment,  p.  19,  ed.  Kruse- 
mann  ; SchoL  Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  98 ; 
Strabo,  v.  p.  247. 


9 'Ifpcov  oiKiar^s  hyrl  rvpdy- 
v 0 v j0 ov\6 fit  vo  s tlvai,  K ardyrjy 
4£t\&y  Ktrrn ¥ fiertoviftafft  r^y 
iairrby  oiKiar^y  vpo<r  ay  opt  v<r  as  (SchoL  ad 
Pindar.  Nem.  i.  1). 

Compare  the  subsequent  case  of  the 
foundation  of  Thurii,  among  the  citizens 
of  which  violent  disputes  arose,  in  de- 
termining who  should  be  recognised  as 
CEkist  of  the  place.  On  referring  to 
the  oracle,  Apollo  directed  them  to 
commemorate  himself  as  CEkist  (Diodor, 
xii.  35). 
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enrolled  as  an  zEtnsean,  became  joint  administrators  of  the 
city,  whose  religious  and  social  customs  were  assimilated  to 
the  Dorian  model.1  Pindar  dreams  of  future  relations  between 
the  despot  and  citizens  of  ./Etna,  analogous  to  those  between 
king  and  citizens  at  Sparta.  Both  Hiero  and  Chromius  were 
proclaimed  as  yEtnaeans  at  the  Pythian  and  Nemean  games, 
when  their  chariots  gained  victories  ; on  which  occasion  the 
assembled  crowd  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  new  Hellenic 
city  of  .Etna.  We  see,  by  the  compliments  of  Pindar,3  that 
Hiero  was  vain  of  his  new  title  of  founder.  But  we  must 
remark  that  it  was  procured,  not,  as  in  most  cases,  by  planting 
Greeks  on  a spot  previously  barbarous,  but  by  the  disposses- 
sion and  impoverishment  of  other  Grecian  citizens,  who  seem 
to  have  given  no  ground  of  offence.  Both  in  Gelo  and  Hiero 
we  see  the  first  exhibition  of  that  propensity  to  violent  and 
wholesale  transplantation  of  inhabitants  from  one  seat  to 
another,  which  was  not  uncommon  among  Assyrian  and 
Persian  despots,  and  which  was  exhibited  on  a still  larger 
scale  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  their 
numerous  new-built  cities. 

Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  died  shortly  after  that  message  of 
Hiero  which  had  compelled  him  to  spare  the  Lo- 
krians.  Such  was  the  esteem  entertained  for  his  Anaxiiau*  of 
memory,  and  so  efficient  the  government  of  Miky-  fndTnffih© 
thus,  a manumitted  slave  whom  he  constituted  nim.gnih!i- 
regent,  that  Rhegium  and  Messgnfi  were  preserved 
for  his  children,  yet  minors.3  But  a still  more  im-  putTad 
portant  change  in  Sicily  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Hu  '^d 
the  Agrigentine  Thdro,  which  took  place  seemingly  -hc^dc-' 
about  472  B.C.  This  prince,  a partner  with  Gelo  in  mere  and 
the  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  left  a repu-  “l,cllcd 
tation  of  good  government  as  well  as  ability  among  the 
Agrigentines,  which  we  find  perpetuated  in  the  laureat  strains 
of  Pindar:  and  his  memory  doubtless  became  still  farther 


1 Chromius  iwlrpon s r-rjt  Afrnjr  ' 
(Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  ix.  I).  About  the 
Dorian  institutions  of  /Etna,  &c.,  Pin- 
dar, Pyth.  i.  60-71. 

Deinomenes  survived  his  father,  and 
commemorated  the  Olympic  victories  of 
the  latter  by  costly  offerings  at  Olympia 
(Pausan.  vi.  12,  1). 


* Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  60  (=117) ; iii.  69 
( = 121).  Pindar,  ap.  Strabo,  vi.  p.  269. 
Compare  Nemea,  ix.  1-30,  addressed  to 
Chromius.  Hiero  is  proclaimed  in  some 
odes  as  a Syracusan  : but  Syracuse  and 
the  newly-founded  .Etna  are  intimately 
joined  together  : see  Nemea,  i.  init. 

1 * Justin,  iv.  2. 
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endeared  from  comparison  with  his  son  and  successor.  Thra- 
sydaeus,  now  master  both  of  Himera  and  Agrigentum, 
displayed  on  a larger  scale  the  same  oppressive  and  sanguinary 
dispositions  which  had  before  provoked  rebellion  at  the  former 
city.  Feeling  himself  detested  by  his  subjects,  he  enlarged 
the  military  force  which  had  been  left  by  his  father,  and 
engaged  so  many  new  mercenaries,  that  he  became  master  of 
a force  of  20,000  men,  horse  and  foot.  And  in  his  own 
territory,  perhaps  he  might  long  have  trodden  with  impunity 
in  the  footsteps  of  Phalaris,  had  he  not  imprudently  provoked 
his  more  powerful  neighbour  Hiero.  In  an  obstinate  and 
murderous  battle  between  these  two  princes,  2000  men  were 
slain  on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  and  4000  on  that  of  the 
Agrigentines : an  immense  slaughter,  considering  that  it 
mostly  fell  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  two  armies,  and  not  upon 
the  non-Hellenic  mercenaries.1  But  the  defeat  of  Thrasydams 
was  so  complete,  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  not  only  from 
Agrigentum,  but  from  Sicily : he  retired  to  Megara  in  Greece 
Proper,  where  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  perished.2 
The  Agrigentines,  thus  happily  released  from  their  oppressor, 
sued  for  and  obtained  peace  from  Hiero.  They  are  said  to 
have  established  a democratical  government,  but  we  learn 
that  Hiero  sent  many  citizens  into  banishment  from  Agri- 
gentum and  Himera,  as  well  as  from  Gela,3  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  all  the  three  were  numbered  among  his  subject  cities. 
The  moment  of  freedom  only  commenced  for  them  when  the 
Gclonian  dynasty  shared  the  fate  of  the  Theronian. 

The  victory  over  Thrasydaeus  rendered  Hiero  more  com- 
Great  power  pletely  master  of  Sicily  than  his  brother  Gelo  had 
aftcl'thcde.  been  before  him.  The  last  act  which  we  hear  of 
feat  of  Thru-  h;m  is,  his  interference  on  behalf  of  his  brothers-in- 

sydxus — his 

death.  law,4  the  sons  of  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium  who  were 


1 So  I conceive  the  words  of  Dio- 
dorus are  to  be  understood — xA«i<rroi 
7wv  irapaTa£afxtvt»y  'EW'fjyuy  irpbs  *EAAiy 
yas  «i rtaoy  (Diodor.  xi.  53). 

* Diodor.  xi.  53.  4**i  Baydrov  Kara- 

yvwtrdtlt  This  is  a remark- 

able specimen  of  the  feeling  in  a foreign 
city  towards  an  oppressive  ri/pavvot. 
The  Megarians  of  Greece  Proper  were 
much  connected  with  Sicily,  through  i 
the  Hyblaean  Megara,  as  well  as  Se-  I 
linus. 


* Diodor.  xi.  76.  01  Hard  rijy  'Upu*- 

vos  ivyatrrday  iKrtirroiK&m  4k  ru/y 
w6\tuy — 'rovreev  8‘  fjaay  TfKvOi  iral 
* AKpayayrivoi  ical  'I ptpaiot. 

4 Hiero  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Anaxilaus,  but  he  seems  also  to  have 
had  two  other  wives — the  sister  or  cousin 
of  Thero,  and  the  daughter  of  a Syra- 
cusan named  Nikokles  : this  last  was  the 
mother  of  his  son  Deinomenes  (Schol. 
Pindar.  Pyth.  i.  1 12). 

We  read  of  Kleophron  son  of  Anaxi- 
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now  of  age  to  govern.  He  encouraged  them  to  prefer,  and 
probably  showed  himself  ready  to  enforce,  their  claim  against 
Mikythus,  who  had  administered  Rhegium  since  the  death  of 
Anaxilaus,  for  the  property  as  well  as  the  sceptre.  Mikythus 
complied  readily  with  the  demand,  rendering  an  account  so 
exact  and  faithful,  that  the  sons  of  Anaxilaus  themselves 
entreated  him  to  remain  and  govern — or  more  probably  to 
lend  his  aid  to  their  government.  This  request  he  was  wise 
enough  to  refuse  : he  removed  his  own  property  and  retired 
to  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  Hiero  died  shortly  afterwards,  of  the 
complaint  under  which  he  had  so  long  suffered,  after  a reign 
of  ten  years.1 

On  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  succession  was  disputed  between 
his  brother  Thrasybulus,  and  his  nephew  the  youth-  bc 
ful  son  of  Gelo,  so  that  the  partisans  of  the  family  Thrmytm- 

. ms,  brother 

became  thus  divided.  1 hrasybulus,  surrounding  his  »nd  «*c- 
nephew  with  temptations  to  luxurious  pleasure,  con-  Hiero— di*- 
trived  to  put  him  indirectly  aside,  and  thus  to  seize  the  memben 
the  government  for  himself.1  This  family  division — nian  family, 
a curse  often  resting  upon  the  blood-relations  of  and  unpopu- 
Grecian  despots,  and  leading  to  the  greatest  atro-  ThnuyLiut 
cities 3 — coupled  with  the  conduct  of  Thrasybulus  again.!  film 
himself,  caused  the  downfall  of  the  mighty  Gelonian  aI  Syr*cuse- 
dynasty.  The  bad  qualities  of  Hiero  were  now  seen  greatly 
exaggerated,  but  without  his  accompanying  energy,  in  Thra- 
sybulus ; who  put  to  death  many  citizens,  and  banished  still 
more,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  their  property,  until  at  length 
he  provoked  among  the  Syracusans  intense  and  universal 
hatred,  shared  even  by  many  of  the  old  Gelonian  partisans. 


laus,  governing  Messene  during  his 
father’s  lifetime : probably  this  young 
man  must  have  died,  otherwise  Miky- 
thus would  not  have  succeeded  (Schol. 
Pindar.  Pyth.  ii.  34). 

1 Diodor.  xi.  66. 

* Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  19.  Dio- 
dorus does  not  mention  the  son  of  Gelo. 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  llcllcnici, 
App.  chap.  10,  p.  264  set/.)  has  discussed 
all  the  main  points  connected  with 
Syracusan  and  Sicilian  chronology. 

* Xenophon.  Hiero,  iii.  8.  E i rolwv 
4$tka $ KaTavot iyt  < vp4i<r*ts  fiiy  robs 

ras  tnrb  rovroty  pAkiffra  <pi\ovp.4rovs, 
robs  rupdyvovs  woMobs  /iiy  iratHas 

VOL.  IV. 


tavreby  aweicroyijK(Iras,  irokAobs  8'  bi rb 
■yaiSoty  abrobs  iwo\w\6rast  iroAAov?  5e 
a8*\<f>obs  iy  rvpayvlaiv  &,\\ri\o<p6vovs 
ytycyrtfifyovs,  toAAovs  xal  inrb  yvyai- 
Kuy  ra>y  icuna/y  rupawous  8i«<p0apfx4yovst 
Kcd  virb  irodpuy  yt  r&y  fxd\iarra  Sokovv- 
roiv  <pi\wy  ttyai : compare  Isokrates,  De 
Pace,  Orat  viii.  p.  182,  § 138. 

So  also  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  9)  respecting 
the  native  kings  of  Judaea,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Syrian  dynasty — “Sibi 
ipsi  reges  imposuere  : qui,  mobilitate 
vulgi  expulsi,  resumpta  per  anna  do- 
minatione,  fugas  civium,  urbium  ever- 
siones ,—fratrum,  conjugum , parentum , 
neccs — aliaquc  solita  regibus  ausi ,M  &c. 

V 
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Though  he  tried  to  strengthen  himself  by  increasing  his  mer- 
cenary force,  he  could  not  prevent  a general  revolt  from 
breaking  out  among  the  Syracusan  populatioa  By  sum- 
moning those  cities  which  Hiero  had  planted  in  his  new  city 
of  ./Etna,  as  well  as  various  troops  from  his  dependent  allies, 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  1 5,000  men,  and  master  of  the 
inner  city ; that  is,  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  which  was  the  primitive 
settlement  of  Syracuse,  and  was  not  only  distinct  and  defen- 
sible in  itself,  but  also  contained  the  docks,  the  shipping,  and 
command  of  the  harbour.  The  revolted  people  on  their  side 
were  masters  of  the  outer  city,  better  known  under  its  latter 
name  of  Achradina,  which  lay  on  the  adjacent  mainland  of 
Sicily,  was  surrounded  by  a separate  wall  of  its  own,  and  was 
divided  from  Ortygia  by  an  intervening  space  of  low  ground 
used  for  burials.1  Though  superior  in  number,  yet  being  no 
match  in  military  efficiency  for  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus, 


1 Respecting  the  topography  of  Syra- 
cuse at  the  time  of  these  disturbances, 
immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  fall  of  the  Geloman  dynasty — my 
statements  in  the  present  edition  will  be 
found  somewhat  modified  as  compared  | 
with  the  first  In  describing  the  siege 
of  the  city  by  the  Athenian  army  under  ! 
Nikias,  I found  it  necessary  to  study 
the  local  details  of  Thucydides  with 
great  minuteness,  besides  consulting 
fuller  modern  authorities.  The  con- 
clusion which  I have  formed  will  be 
found  staled, — partly  in  the  early  part 
of  chapter  lix. — but  chiefly  in  a separate 
dissertation  annexed  as  an  Appendix  to 
vol.  vi.,  and  illustrated  by  two  plans. 
To  the  latter  Dissertation  with  its  Plans, 

I request  the  reader  to  refer. 

Diodorus  here  states  (xi.  67,  68)  that 
Thrasybulus  was  master  both  of  the 
Island  (Ortygia)  and  Achradina,  while 
the  revolted  Syracusans  held  the  rest  of 
the  city,  of  which  I tyke  or  Tyche  was 
a part.  He  evidently  conceives  Syra-  . 
cuse  as  having  comprised,  in  463  B.C.,  | 
substantially  the  same  great  space  and 
the  same  number  of  four  quarters  or  , 
portions,  as  it  afterwards  came  to  con- 
tain from  the  time  of  the  despot  Diony-  1 
sius  down  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  description  of  Cicero 
(Orat.  in  Vcrr.  iv.  53,  118-120)  enume- 
rating the  four  quarters  Ortygia,  Achra- 
dina, Tyche,  and  Neapolis.  I believe 
this  to  be  a mistake.  I take  the  general 


conception  of  the  topography  of  Syra- 
cuse given  by  Thucydides  in  415  K.c, 
as  representing  in  the  main  what  it  had 
been  fifty  years  before.  Thucydides  (vi. 
3)  mentions  only  the  Inner  City,  which 
was  in  the  Islet  of  Ortygia  (y  r6kis  y 
iyris) — and  the  Outer  City  {v  riktt  i 
((at).  This  latter  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Achradina,  though  that 
name  does  not  occur  in  Thucydides. 
Diodorus  expressly  mentions  that  both 
Ortygia  and  Achradina  had  each  sepa- 
rate fortifications  (xi.  73). 

In  these  disputes  connected  with  the 
fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  I conceive 
Thrasybulus  to  have  held  possession  of 
Ortygia,  which  was  at  ail  times  the 
inner  stronghold  and  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  Syracuse ; insomuch  that 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  Marceilus 
prohibited  any  native  Syracusan  from 
dwelling  in  it  (Cicero  conL  Verr.  v. 
32-84,  38,  98.)  The  enemies  of  Thrasy- 
bulus, on  the  contrary,  I conceive  to 
have  occupied  Achradina. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bisection 
of  Syracuse  into  two  separate  fortifi- 
cations must  have  afforded  great  addi- 
tional facility  for  civil  dispute,  if  there 
were  any  causes  abroad  tending  to  fo- 
ment it ; conformably  to  a remark  of 
Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  2,  12),  which  the  phi- 
losopher illustrates  by  reference  to  Kolo- 
ph6n  and  Notium,  as  well  as  to  the 
insular  and  continental  portions  of 
Klazomente. 
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they  were  obliged  to  invoke  aid  from  the  other  cities  in  Sicily, 
as  well  as  from  the  Sikel  tribes — proclaiming  the  Gelonian 
dynasty  as  the  common  enemy  of  freedom  in  the  island,  and 
holding  out  universal  independence  as  the  reward  of  victory. 
It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  there  was  no  brother-despot 
like  the  powerful  Thero  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Thrasybulus. 
Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  even  the  Sikel  tribes, 
all  responded  to  the  call  with  alacrity,  so  that  a large  force, 
both  military  and  naval,  came  to  reinforce  the  Syracusans  ; 
and  Thrasybulus,  being  totally  defeated,  first  in  naval  action, 
next  on  land,  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Ortygia,  where 
he  soon  found  his  situation  hopeless.  He  accordingly  opened 
a negotiation  with  his  opponents,  which  ended  in  his  abdica- 
tion and  retirement  to  Lokri,  while  the  mercenary  troops 
whom  he  had  brought  together  were  also  permitted  to  depart 
unmolested.1  The  expelled  Thrasybulus  afterwards  lived  and 
died  as  a private  citizen  at  Lokri — a very  different  fate  from 
that  which  had  befallen  Thrasidaeus  (son  of  Thgro)  at  Megara, 
though  both  seem  to  have  given  the  same  provocation. 

Thus  fell  the  powerful  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  after 
a continuance  of  eighteen  years.1  Its  fall  was  nothing 
less  than  an  extensive  revolution  throughout  Sicily. 

Among  the  various  cities  of  the  island  there  had  l.u,  ««i  ex- 
grown  up  many  petty  despots,  each  with  his  sepa-  the  Gelonian 
rate  mercenary  force ; acting  as  the  instruments,  dyn“ty‘ 
and  relying  on  the  protection,  of  the  great  despot  at  Syra- 
cuse. All  these  were  now  expelled,  and  governments  more 
or  less  democratical  were  established  everywhere.3  The  sons 
of  Anaxilaus  maintained  themselves  a little  longer  at  Rhegium 
and  Messenfi,  but  the  citizens  of  these  two  towns  at  length 
followed  the  general  example,  compelled  them  to  retire,*  and 
began  their  aera  of  freedom. 

But  though  the  Sicilian  despots  had  thus  been  expelled,  the 
free  governments  established  in  their  place  were  exposed  at 
first  to  much  difficulty  and  collision.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  Gelo,  Hiero,  Thfiro,  Thrasidaeus,  Thrasybulus, 
&c.,  had  all  condemned  many  citizens  to  exile  with  confisca- 
tion of  property  ; and  had  planted  on  the  soil  new  citizens 


1 Diodor.  ix.  67,  68.  * Aristotcl.  Politic,  v.  8,  23. 

' Diodor.  xi.  76. 


* Diodor.  xi.  68. 
Y 2 
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and  mercenaries,  in  numbers  no  less  considerable.  To  what 
Popular  race  these  mercenaries  belonged,  we  are  not  told  : 
KSSSSr  it  is  probable  that  they  were  only  in  part  Greeks. 
Sicilian*1  Such  violent  mutations,  both  of  persons  and  pro- 
fustonanT  petty,  could  not  occur  without  raising  bitter  con- 
fngcutof the  Aicts,  of  interest  as  well  as  of  feeling,  between  the 
new  citircus  old.  the  new,  and  the  dispossessed  proprietors,  as 
cenaHcs'do-  s00n  as  the  iron  hand  of  compression  was  removed. 
th*c*Geionian  This  source  of  angry  dissension  was  common  to  all 
princes.  the  Sicilian  cities,  but  in  none  did  it  flow  more  pro- 
fusely than  in  Syracuse.  In  that  city,  the  new  mercenaries 
last  introduced  by  Thrasybulus,  had  retired  at  the  same  time 
with  him,  many  of  them  to  the  Hieronian  city  of  .Etna,  from 
whence  they  had  been  brought.  But  there  yet  remained  the 
more  numerous  body  introduced  principally  by  Gelo,  partly 
also  by  Hiero  ; the  former  alone  having  enrolled  10,000,  of 
whom  more  than  7000  yet  remained.  What  part  these 
Gelonian  citizens  had  taken  in  the  late  revolution,  we  do  not 
find  distinctly  stated  : they  seem  not  to  have  supported 
Thrasybulus  as  a body,  and  probably  many  of  them  took 
part  against  him. 

After  the  revolution  had  been  accomplished,  a public 
assembly  of  the  Syracusans  was  convened,  in  which  the 
first  resolution  was,  to  provide  for  the  religious  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  by  erecting  a colossal  statue  of  Zeus  Eleu- 
therius,  and  by  celebrating  an  annual  festival  to  be  called 
the  Eleutheria,  with  solemn  matches  and  sacrifices.  They 
next  proceeded  to  determine  the  political  constitution,  and 
such  was  the  predominant  reaction,  doubtless  aggravated  by 
the  returned  exiles,  of  hatred  and  fear  against  the  expelled 
dynasty — that  the  whole  body  of  new  citizens,  who  had  been 
domiciliated  under  Gelo  and  Hiero,  were  declared  ineligible 
to  magistracy  or  honour.  This  harsh  and  sweeping  disquali- 
fication, falling  at  once  upon  a numerous  minority,  naturally 
provoked  renewed  irritation  and  civil  war.  The  Gelonian 
citizens,  the  most  warlike  individuals  in  the  state,  and  occu- 
pying, as  favoured  partisans  of  the  previous  dynasty,  the 
inner  section  of  Syracuse  1 — Ortygia — placed  themselves  in 


1 Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  2,  11)  men-  mischief  of  receiving  new  citizens,  that 
tious,  as  one  of  his  illustrations  of  the  the  Syracusans,  after  the  Gelonian 
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open  revolt ; while  the  general  mass  of  citizens,  masters  of 
the  outer  city,  were  not  strong  enough  to  assail  with  Intcrnal  div 
success  this  defensible  position.1  But  they  contrived 
to  block  it  up  nearly  altogether,  and  to  intercept  srracu‘c- 
both  its  supplies  and  its  communication  with  the  country,  by 
means  of  a new  fortification  carried  out  from  the  outer  city 
towards  the  Great  Harbour,  and  stretching  between  Ortygia 
and  Epipolae.  The  garrison  within  could  thus  only  obtain 
supplies  at  the  cost  of  perpetual  conflicts.  This  disastrous 
internal  war  continued  for  some  months,  with  many  partial 
engagements  both  by  land  and  sea : whereby  the  general 
body  of  citizens  became  accustomed  to  arms,  while  a chosen 
regiment  of  600  trained  volunteers  acquired  especial  efficiency. 
Unable  to  maintain  themselves  longer,  the  Gelonians  were 
forced  to  hazard  a general  battle,  which,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  terminated  in  their  complete  defeat.  The  chosen 
band  of  600,  who  had  eminently  contributed  to  this  victory, 
received  from  their  fellow-citizens  a crown  of  honour,  and  a 
reward  of  one  mina  per  head.2 

The  meagre  annals,  wherein  these  interesting  events  are 
indicated  rather  than  described,  tell  us  scarcely  anything  of 
the  political  arrangements  which  resulted  from  so  important 


djmasty,  admitted  the  foreign  mercen-  1 
aries  to  citizenship,  and  from  hence  ; 
came  to  sedition  and  armed  conflict.  ; 
But  the  incident  cannot  fairly  be  quoted 
in  illustration  of  that  principle  which  he 
brings  it  lo  support.  The  mercenaries, 
so  long  as  the  dynasty  lasted,  had  been 
the  first  citizens  in  the  community  : 
after  its  overthrow,  they  became  the 
inferior,  and  were  rendered  inadmissible 
to  honours.  It  is  hardly  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  so  great  a change  of  position 
excited  them  to  rebel : but  this  is  not  a 
case  properly  adducible  to  prove  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  matters  with  new- 
coming  citizens. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Agathokles 
from  Syracuse,  nearly  two  centuries 
after  these  events,  the  same  quarrel  and 
sedition  was  renewed,  by  the  exclusion 
of  his  mercenaries  from  magistracy  and 
posts  of  honour  (Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm. 
p.  282). 

1 Diodor.  xi.  73.  Of  2upaKo6<rtoi 
Trd\iv  4fiir*<r6vTis  ds  rapaxby»  konrbv 
ttjs  w6\ius  Kdrtffxov,  fcol  rb  irpbr  rbs 


' ’ExixoAar  rtrpafifjL^yov  atr^  4**t 
(ray,  teal  vo\XV  a<T<p<k\*iay  iaurolt  *ar*<r- 
Ktvacrav’  c vBv  7 bp  ttjt  4irl  r^y 
4£6bou  tout  h(p9(mjK6Tas  c i>xgP**  dpyoy 
Kal  raxb  r<2y  4-KiTijbilcoy  <iwo'nj<Tay  Axo*- 
pdy. 

Diodorus  here  repeats  the  same  mis- 
conception as  I have  noticed  in  a pre- 
vious note.  He  supposes  that  the 
Gelonians  were  in  possession  both  of 
Ortygia  and  of  Achradina,  whereas  they 
were  only  in  possession  of  the  former, 
as  Thrasybulus  had  been  in  the  former 
contest. 

The  opposing  party  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  outer  city  or  Achradina ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  them,  by 
throwing  out  a fortification  between 
Epipolre  and  the  Great  Harl>our,  to 
straiten  the  communication  of  Ortygia 
with  the  country  around  ; as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  Plans  of  Syra- 
cuse annexed  to  vol.  vi.  of  this  His- 
tory. 

2 Diodor.  xi.  72,  73,  76.  > 
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a victory.  Probably  many  of  the  Gelonians  were  expelled : 
Defeat  of  the  t>ut  we  may  assume  as  certain,  that  they  were 
s^ST-  deprived  of  the  dangerous  privilege  of  a separate 
one^ popular  residence  in  the  inner  stronghold  or  islet  Ortygia.1 
governincnL  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  Sicily  had  experienced 
disorders  analogous  in  character  to  those  of  Syracuse.  At 
Disorders  Gela,  at  Agrigentum,  at  Himera,  the  reaction  against 
sic«u"  die  Gelonian  dynasty  had  brought  back  in  crowds  the 
frora’ih™nB  dispossessed  exiles  ; who,  claiming  restitution  of  their 
S“«^ho  properties  and  influence,  found  their  demands  sus- 
tained  by  the  population  generally.  The  Katanseans, 
whom  Hiero  had  driven  from  their  own  city  to  Lcon- 
dni,  in  order  that  he  might  convert  Katana  into  his 
jeuo.  own  settlement  Aitna,  assembled  in  arms  and  allied 
themselves  with  the  Sikel  prince  Duketius,  to  reconquer  their 
former  home  and  to  restore  to  the  Sikels  that  which  Hiero 
had  taken  from  them  for  enlargement  of  the  Aitnaean  terri- 
tory. They  were  aided  by  the  Syracusans,  to  whom  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  Hieronian  partisans  was  dangerous: 
but  they  did  not  accomplish  their  object  until  after  a long 
contest  and  several  battles  with  the  ALtnaeans.  A convention 
was  at  length  concluded,  by  which  the  latter  evacuated  Katana 
and  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  town  and  territory  (seemingly 
Sikel)  of  Ennesia  or  Inessa,  upon  which  they  bestowed  the 
name  of  Aitna,3  with  monuments  commemorating  Hiero  as 
the  founder — while  the  tomb  of  the  latter  at  Katana  was 
demolished  by  the  restored  inhabitants. 

These  conflicts,  disturbing  the  peace  of  all  Sicily,  came  to 
_ be  so  intolerable,  that  a general  congress  was  held 

General  con«  # , , ,,  . 

gressand  between  the  various  cities  to  adjust  them.  It  was 
the  exiles  determined  by  joint  resolution  to  re-admit  the  exiles 
for-Kama-  and  to  extrude  the  Gelonian  settlers  everywhere: 
restored  as  a but  an  establishment  was  provided  for  these  latter 
tomlmous"1  in  the  territory  of  Messenfi.  It  appears  that  the 
exiles  received  back  their  property,  or  at  least  an 
assignment  of  other  lands  in  compensation  for  it  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Gela  were  enabled  to  provide  for  their  own  exiles  by 


* Diodorus,  xiv.  7.  I market-place  of  Amphipolis,  in  honour 

1 Diodorus,  xi.  76  ; Strabo,  vi.  26S.  of  the  Athenian  Agnon  the  (Ekist,  after 
Compare,  as  an  analogous  event,  the  the  revolt  of  that  city  from  Athens 
destruction  of  the  edifices  erected  in  the  | (Thucyd.  v.  1 1 ). 
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re-establishing  the  city  of  Kamarina,1 *  which  had  been  con- 
quered from  Syracuse  by  Hippokrates  de<pot  of  Gela,  but 
which  Gelo,  on  transferring  his  abode  to  Syracuse,  had  made 
a portion  of  the  Syracusan  territory,  conveying  its  inhabitants 
to  the  city  of  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans  now  renounced  the 
possession  of  it — a cession  to  be  explained  probably  by  the  fact, 
that  among  the  new-comers  transferred  by  Gelo  to  Syracuse, 
there  were  included  not  only  the  previous  Kamarinaeans,  but 
also  many  who  had  before  been  citizens  of  Gela.8  For  these 
men,  now  obliged  to  quit  Syracuse,  it  would  be  convenient  to 
provide  an  abode  at  Kamarina,  as  well  as  for  the  other  restored 
Geloan  exiles ; and  we  may  farther  presume  that  this  new  city 
served  as  a receptacle  for  other  homeless  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  the  island.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  Geloans  as 
an  independent  city,  with  Dorian  rites  and  customs : its  lands 
were  distributed  anew,  and  among  its  settlers  were  men  rich 
enough  to  send  prize  chariots  to  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as 
to  pay  for  odes  of  Pindar.  The  Olympic  victories  of  the 
Kamarinaean  Psaumis  secured  for  his  new  city  an  Hellenic 
celebrity,  at  a moment  when  it  had  hardly  yet  emerged  from 
the  hardships  of  an  initiatory  settlement3 

Such  was  the  great  reactionary  movement  in  Sicily  against 
the  high-handed  violences  of  the  previous  despots. 

We  are  only  enabled  to  follow  it  generally,  but  we  feelings  ^ 
see  that  all  their  transplantations  and  expulsions  of  * 
inhabitants  were  reversed,  and  all  their  arrangements  Svour 
overthrown.  In  the  correction  of  the  past  injustice,  government, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  new  injustice  was  in  many  inlinthe* 
cases  committed,  nor  are  we  surprised  to  hear  that  0 crcm“' 
at  Syracuse  many  new  enrolments  of  citizens  took  place 
without  any  rightful  claim,4 * * *  probably  accompanied  by  grants 
of  land.  The  reigning  feeling  at  Syracuse  would  now  be 
quite  opposite  to  that  of  the  days  of  Gelo,  when  the  Demos 


1 Diodor.  xi.  76.  peri  Si  raiha  Ko- 

fiapivav  r*Kwot  KaroiniiravT ts 

ipxvs  KarexXripovxV&n*- 

See  the  note  of  Wesseling  upon  this 

passage.  There  can  be  little  doubt 

that  in  Thucydides  (vi.  5)  the  correction 
of  kbt qrxhrflii  inrd  r«Aua>y  (in  place  of 

in ri  r.Woi)  is  correct. 

* Hcrodot.  vii.  155. 


* See  the  fourth  and  fifth  Olympic 
odes  of  Pindar,  referred  to  Olympiad 
82,  or  452  B.C.,  about  nine  years  after 
the  Geloans  had  re-established  Kama- 
rina. Ti»>  vtoutov  } Spay  (Olymp.  v.  9)  ; 
A*-'  Afraxaefai  iyar  A tpdo s t6v$*  S a/tav 
lurrwv  (Olymp.  v.  14). 

4 Diodor.  xi.  86.  itoKXmp  «l*fl  xal  it 

fri/x*  ■mroXiroypaipTiptwy. 
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or  aggregate  of  small  self-working  proprietors  was  considered 
as  “ a troublesome  yoke-fellow,"  fit  only  to  be  sold  into  slavery 
for  exportation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  new  table  of 
citizens  now  prepared  included  that  class  of  men  in  larger 
number  than  ever,  on  principles  analogous  to  the  liberal 
enrolments  of  Kleisthenes  at  Athens.  In  spite  of  all  the 
confusion  however  w'ith  which  this  period  of  popular  govern- 
ment opens,  lasting  for  more  than  fifty  years  until  the  despotism 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  we  shall  find  it  far  the  best  and  most 
prosperous  portion  of  Sicilian  history.  We  shall  arrive  at  it 
in  a subsequent  chapter. 

Respecting  the  Grecian  cities  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
itaiiot  during  the  period  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  a few 

de'iroctTve  words  will  exhaust  the  whole  of  our  knowledge. 
Inhabitants16  Rhegium,  with  its  despots  Anaxilaus  and  Mikythus, 
and  ofRhe™  figures  chiefly  as  a Sicilian  city,  and  has  been  noticed 
giiim.  ^ such  jn  tjje  stream  of  Sicilian  politics.  But  it  is 
also  involved  in  the  only  event  which  has  been  preserved  to 
us  respecting  this  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Italian  Greeks. 
It  was  about  the  year  B.C.  473,  that  the  Tarentines  undertook 
an  expedition  against  their  non-Hellenic  neighbours  the 
Iapygians,  in  hopes  of  conquering  Hyria  and  the  other  towns 
belonging  to  them.  Mikythus,  despot  of  Rhegium,  against 
the  will  of  his  citizens,  despatched  3000  of  them  by  constraint 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Tarentines.  But  the  expedition  proved 
signally  disastrous  to  both.  The  Iapygians,  to  the  number  of 
20,000  men,  encountered  the  united  Grecian  forces  in  the 
field,  and  completely  defeated  them.  The  battle  having  taken 
place  in  a hostile  country,  it  seems  that  the  larger  portion 
both  of  Rhegians  and  Tarentines  perished,  insomuch  that 
Herodotus  pronounces  it  to  have  been  the  greatest  Hellenic 
slaughter  within  his  knowledge.1  Of  the  Tarentines  slain  a 
great  proportion  were  opulent  and  substantial  citizens,  the 

1 Herodot.  vii.  170;  Diodor.  xi.  $2.  of  it. 

The  latter  asserts  that  the  Iapygian  vie-  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that 
tors  divided  their  forces,  part  of  them  Rhegium  continues  afterwards,  as  be- 
pursuing  the  Khegian  fugitives,  the  rest  fore,  under  the  rule  of  Mikythus — we 
pursuing  the  Tarentines.  Those  who  fol-  may  remark  that  Diodorus  must  have 
lowed  tne  former  were  so  rapid  in  their  j formed  to  himself  a strange  idea  of  the 
movements,  that  they  entered  (he  says)  , geography  of  southern  Italy,  to  talk  of 
along  with  the  fugitives  into  the  town  j pursuit  and  flight  from  Iafygia  to  Rht- 
of  Khegiuui,  and  even  became  masters  ! gium. 
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loss  of  whom  sensibly  affected  the  government  of  the  city ; 
strengthening  the  Demos,  and  rendering  the  constitution  more 
democratical.  In  what  particulars  the  change  consisted  we 
do  not  know : the  expression  of  Aristotle  gives  reason  to 
suppose  that  even  before  this  event  the  constitution  had  been 
popular.1 


1 Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  2,  8.  Aristotle  were  made  after  the  Iapygian  disaster, 
has  another  passage  (vi.  3,  5)  in  which  1 I think  this  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
he  comments  on  the  government  of  passages  unauthorized  : there  is  nothing 
Tarentum : and  O.  Muller  applies  this  at  all  to  connect  them  together.  Spe 
second  passage  to  illustrate  the  par-  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  9,  14. 
ticular  constitutional  changes  which 
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CHAPTER  X L I V. 

FROM  THE  BATTLES  OF  PLATA5A  AND  MYKAL§  DOWN  TO 
THE  DEATHS  OF  THEMISTOKlEs  AND  ARISTEIdSs. 

After  having  in  the  last  chapter  followed  the  repulse  of  the 
Carthaginians  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  we  now  return  to 
the  central  Greeks  and  the  Persians — a case  in  which  the 
triumph  was  yet  more  interesting  to  the  cause  of  human 
improvement  generally. 

The  disproportion  between  the  immense  host  assembled 
Causes  of  by  Xerxes,  and  the  little  which  he  accomplished, 

naturally  provokes  both  a contempt  for  Persian 
Cr^e-'hiT  force  and  an  admiration  for  the  comparative  handful 
— inferior**  °f  men  by  whom  they  were  so  ignominiously  beaten. 
Sackn’LTof  Both  these  sentiments  are  just,  but  both  are  often 
“my  — hU  exaggerated  beyond  the  point  which  attentive  con- 
IxzsgaM0  templation  of  the  facts  will  justify.  The  Persian 
rf'theCroism  m°de  of  making  war  (which  we  may  liken  to  that  of 
Grc*ks-  the  modern  Turks,1  now  that  the  period  of  their 
energetic  fanaticism  has  passed  away)  was  in  a high  degree 
disorderly  and  inefficient.  The  men  indeed,  individually 
taken,  especially  the  native  Persians,  were  not  deficient  in  the 
qualities  of  soldiers,  but  their  arms  and  their  organisation 
were  wretched — and  their  leaders  yet  worse.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greeks,  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  individual  bravery, 
were  incomparably  superior  in  soldierlike  order  as  well  as  in 
arms ; but  here  too  the  leadership  was  defective,  and  the 
disunion  a constant  source  of  peril.  Those  who,  like  Plutarch 
(or  rather  the  Pseudo-Plutarch)  in  his  treatise  on  the  Malignity 
of  Herodotus,  insist  on  acknowledging  nothing  but  magna- 
nimity and  heroism  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Greeks  through- 
out these  critical  years,  are  forced  to  deal  harshly  with  the 


1 Mr.  Waddington’s  Letters  from 
Greece,  describing  the  Greek  revolution 
of  1821,  will  convey  a good  idea  of  the 


stupidity  of  Turkish  warfare  : compare 
also  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Baron  de  Tott,  part.  iii. 
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of  the  inva- 
sion of 
Greece  by 
Xerxes  with 
the  invasion 
of  Persia 
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inestimable  witness  on  whom  our  knowledge  of  the  facts 
depends.  That  witness  intimates  plainly  that,  in  spite  of  the 
devoted  courage  displayed  not  less  by  the  vanquished  at 
Thermopylae,  than  by  the  victors  at  Salamis,  Greece  owed 
her  salvation  chiefly  to  the  imbecility,  cowardice,  and  credulous 
rashness,  of  Xerxes.1  Had  he  indeed  possessed  either  the 
personal  energy  of  Cyrus,  or  the  judgement  of  Artemisia,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  excellence  of  management,  or 
any  intimacy  of  union,  could  have  preserved  the  comparison 
Greeks  against  so  great  a superiority  of  force.  But 
it  is  certain  that  all  their  courage  as  soldiers  in  line 
would  have  been  unavailing  for  that  purpose,  without 
a higher  degree  of  generalship,  and  a more  hearty 
spirit  of  co-operation,  than  that  which  they  actually  £1^ 
manifested. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  eventful 
period,  we  shall  see  the  tables  turned,  and  the  united 
forces  of  Greece  under  Alexander  of  Macedon  be-  '5°.T*jar*~ 
coming  invaders  of  Persia.  We  shall  find  that  in 
Persia  no  improvement  has  taken  place  during  this  Gr'clcs- 
long  interval — that  the  scheme  of  defence  under  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  labours  under  the  same  defects  as  that  of  attack 
under  Xerxes — that  there  is  the  same  blind  and  exclusive 
confidence  in  pitched  battles  with  superior  numbers3 — that 
the  advice  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  of  Charidemus,  is 
despised  like  that  of  Demaratus  and  Artemisia — that  Darius 
Codomannus,  essentially  of  the  same  stamp  as  Xerxes,  is 
hurried  into  the  battle  of  Issus  by  the  same  ruinous  temerity 
as  that  which  threw  away  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis — and 
that  the  Persian  native  infantry  (not  the  cavalry)  even  appear 
to  have  lost  that  individual  gallantry  which  they  displayed  so 
conspicuously  at  Plataza.  But  on  the  Grecian  side,  the  im- 
provement in  every  way  is  very  great : the  orderly  courage  of 
the  soldier  has  been  sustained  and  even  augmented,  while  the 
generalship  and  power  of  military  combination  has  reached 
a point  unexampled  in  the  previous  history  of  mankind. 
Military  science  may  be  esteemed  a sort  of  creation  during 


1 Thucyd.  i.  69.  irurriiif hoi  nal  t!w  * Thucyd,  i.  142.  rXjSti  rj)r  ifiaBlap 
fUp&apov  cun  hr  wtpl  aurtp  ra  wAtlcc  Spaairomu,  &c. 

<r<paAtma,  See. : compare  Thucyd.  vi.  53. 
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this  interval,  and  will  be  found  to  go  through  various  stages 
— Demosthenes  and  Brasidas — the  Cyreian  army  and  Xeno- 
phon — Agesilaus  — Iphikrat6s  — Epaminondas  — Philip  of 
Macedon — Alexander:1 *  for  the  Macedonian  princes  are 
borrowers  of  Greek  tactics,  though  extending  and  applying 
them  with  a personal  energy  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  with 
advantages  of  position  such  as  no  Athenian  or  Spartan  ever 
enjoyed.  In  this  comparison  between  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
and  that  of  Alexander,  we  contrast  the  progressive  spirit  of 
Greece,  serving  as  herald  and  stimulus  to  the  like  spirit 
in  Europe — with  the  stationary  mind  of  Asia,  occasionally 
roused  by  some  splendid  individual,  but  never  appropriating 
to  itself  new  social  ideas  or  powers,  either  .for  a war  or  for 
peace. 

It  is  out  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  that  those  new  powers 
of  combination,  political  as  well  as  military,  which 
spirit  in  lighten  up  Grecian  history  during  the  next  century 

operating  and  more,  take  their  rise.  They  are  brought  into 

Athenian  agency  through  the  altered  position  and  character 
initiative.  ^ ^ Athenians — improvers,  to  a certain  extent,  of 
military  operations  on  land,  but  the  great  creators  of  marine 
tactics  and  manoeuvring  in  Greece — and  the  earliest  of  all 
Greeks  who  showed  themselves  capable  of  organising  and 
directing  the  joint  action  of  numerous  allies  and  dependents  : 
thus  uniting  the  two  distinctive  qualities  of  the  Homeric 
Agamemnon 3 — ability  in  command,  with  vigour  in  execution 

In  the  general  Hellenic  confederacy,  which  had  acted 
Conductor  against  Persia  under  the  presidency  of  Sparta, 
thc^1  repulse  Athens  could  hardly  be  said  to  occupy  any  osten- 
sians—her'  sible  rank  above  that  of  an  ordinary  member.  The 
umpe°r"'anci  Post  °f  second  dignity  in  the  line  at  Plataea  had 
l"fer'!£u  indeed  been  adjudged  to  her,  yet  only  after  a con- 
eveut.  tending  claim  from  Tegea.  But  without  any  differ- 
ence in  ostensible  rank,  she  was  in  the  eye  and  feeling  of 
Greece  no  longer  the  same  power  as  before.  She  had  suffered 
more,  and  at  sea  had  certainly  done  more,  than  all  the  other 
allies  put  together.  Even  on  land  at  Platea,  her  hoplites 


1 See  a remarkable  passage  in  the 

third  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  c.  io, 

p.  123. 


* ’Afuftortpov,  fkuriAtvt  t'  aya$bf,  upartpo*  r‘ 
W- 

Homer,  Iliad,  iiL  179. 
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had  manifested  a combination  of  bravery,  discipline,  and 
efficiency  against  the  formidable  Persian  cavalry,  superior 
even  to  the  Spartans.  No  Athenian  officer  had  committed 
so  perilous  an  act  of  disobedience  as  the  Spartan  Amom- 
pharetus.  After  the  victory  of  Mykald,  when  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians all  hastened  home  to  enjoy  their  triumph,  the 
Athenian  forces  did  not  shrink  from  prolonged  service  for 
the  important  object  of  clearing  the  Hellespont,  thus  standing 
forth  as  the  willing  and  forward  champions  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  against  Persia.  Besides  these  exploits  of  Athens 
collectively,  the  only  two  individuals,  gifted  with  any  talents 
for  command,  whom  this  momentous  contest  had  thrown 
up,  were  both  of  them  Athenians : first,  Themistoklgs  ; next 
Aristeides.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  struggle, 
Athens  had  displayed  an  unreserved  Pan-hellenic  patriotism 
which  had  been  most  ungenerously  requited  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians ; who  had  kept  within  their  Isthmian  walls,  and 
betrayed  Attica  twice  to  hostile  ravage ; the  first  time, 
perhaps,  unavoidably — but  the  second  time  by  a culpable 
neglect  in  postponing  their  outward  march  against  Mardonius. 
And  the  Peloponnesians  could  not  but  feel,  that  while  they 
had  left  Attica  unprotected,  they  owed  their  own  salvation  at 
Salamis  altogether  to  the  dexterity  of  Themistokl£s  and  to 
the  imposing  Athenian  naval  force. 

Considering  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  sustained  little  or 
no  mischief  by  the  invasion,  while  the  Athenians 
had  lost  for  the  time  even  their  city  and  country,  ocVkmSZ 
with  a large  proportion  of  their  moveable  property  store  their 
irrecoverably  destroyed — we  might  naturally  expect  obstnic^n' 
to  find  the  former,  if  not  lending  their  grateful  and  IhcPtio^n- 
active  aid  to  repair  the  damage  in  Attica,  at  least  nc!>,ani" 
cordially  welcoming  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  city  by  its 
former  inhabitants.  Instead  of  this  we  find  the  selfishness 
again  prevalent  among  them.  Ill-will  and  mistrust  for  the 
future,  aggravated  by  an  admiration  which  they  could  not 
help  feeling,  overlays  all  their  gratitude  and  sympathy. 

The  Athenians,  on  returning  from  Salamis  after  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  found  a desolate  home  to  harbour  them.  Their 
country  was  laid  waste, — their  city  burnt  or  destroyed,  so 
that  there  remained  but  a few  houses  standing,  wherein  the 
Persian  officers  had  taken  up  their  quarters — and  their  fortifi- 
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cations  for  the  most  part  razed  or  overthrown.  It  was  their 
first  task  to  bring  home  their  families  and  effects  from  the 
temporary  places  of  shelter  at  Trcezen,  Aigina,  and  Salamis. 
After  providing  what  was  indispensably  necessary  for  imme- 
diate wants,  they  began  to  rebuild  their  city  and  its  fortifica- 
tions on  a scale  of  enlarged  size  in  every  directioa1  But  as 
soon  as  they  were  seen  to  be  employed  on  this  indispensable 
work,  without  which  neither  political  existence  nor  personal 
safety  was  practicable,  the  allies  took  the  alarm,  preferred 
complaints  to  Sparta,  and  urged  her  to  arrest  the  work.  In 
the  front  of  these  complainants  probably  stood  the  yGginetans, 
as  the  old  enemies  of  Athens,  and  as  having  most  to  appre- 
hend from  her  might  at  sea.  The  Spartans,  perfectly  sympa- 
thising with  the  jealousy  and  uneasiness  of  their  allies,  were 
even  disposed,  from  old  association,  to  carry  their  dislike  of 
fortifications  still  farther,  so  that  they  would  have  been 
pleased  to  see  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  systematically 
defenceless  like  Sparta  itself.1  But  while  sending  an  embassy 
to  Athens,  to  offer  a friendly  remonstrance  against  the  project 
of  re-fortifying  the  city,  they  could  not  openly  and  peremp- 
torily forbid  the  exercise  of  a right  common  to  every  auto- 
nomous community.  Nor  did  they  even  venture,  at  a 
moment  when  the  events  of  the  past  months  were  fresh  in 
every  one’s  remembrance,  to  divulge  their  real  jealousies  as 
to  the  future.  They  affected  to  offer  prudential  reasons 
against  the  scheme,  founded  on  the  chance  of  a future  Persian 
invasion ; in  which  case  it  would  be  a dangerous  advantage 
for  the  invader  to  find  any  fortified  city  outside  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  further  his  operations,  as  Thebes  had  recently 
seconded  Mardonius.  They  proposed  to  the  Athenians  there- 
fore, not  merely  to  desist  from  their  own  fortifications,  but 
also  to  assist  them  in  demolishing  all  fortifications  of  other 
cities  beyond  the  limits  of  Peloponnesus — promising  shelter 
within  the  Isthmus,  in  case  of  need  to  all  exposed  parties. 

A statesman  like  Themistokl£s  was  not  likely  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  this  diplomacy  : but  he  saw  that  the  Spartans 
had  the  power  of  preventing  the  work  if  they  chose,  and 


1 Thucyd.  i.  89. 

* Thucyd.  i.  90.  rd  pAy  k aX  airoi 
ov  h.v  bpcovrts  fi'fj re  4k*Ivov s firfr'  &A- 
Aor  prqliv a T«ix«i  txotrra*  *A toy, 


rvv  Iv/x/xdxv*  4(orpvy6tnwv  teal  <po&ov- 
fiiv coy  tou  rt  vavTtfcov  airrvy  rb  w\rj$ost 
b wply  ovk  inrijpx*,  *al  r^y  4 1 rby 
Kbv  wiht^iov  t^A/uu'  ycro/Wnp'. 
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that  it  could  only  be  executed  by  the  help  of  successful 
deceit.  By  his  advice  the  Athenians  dismissed  the 
Spartan  envoys,  saying  that  they  would  themselves  of  The, is- 

1 . , ° . . , . A . tokl^stopro- 

send  to  Sparta  and  explain  their  views.  Accord-  cure  for  the 
ingly  Themistoklfis  himself  was  presently  despatched  the  oPPor. 
thither,  as  one  among  three  envoys  instructed  to  fancying 
enter  into  explanations  with  the  Spartan  authorities.  ‘ 01  °ty' 
But  his  two  colleagues,  Aristcides  and  Abronichus,  by  previous 
concert,  were  tardy  in  arriving — and  he  remained  inactive  at 
Sparta,  making  use  of  their  absence  as  an  excuse  for  not 
even  demanding  an  audience,  yet  affecting  surprise  that  their 
coming  was  so  long  delayed.  But  while  Aristeid£s  and 
Abronichus,  the  other  two  envoys,  were  thus  studiously  kept 
back,  the  whole  population  of  Athens  laboured  unremittingly 
at  the  walls.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  tasked  their 
strength  to  the  utmost  during  this  precious  interval.  Neither 
private  houses,  nor  sacred  edifices,  were  spared  to  furnish 
materials ; and  such  was  their  ardour  in  the  enterprise,  that 
before  the  three  envoys  were  united  at  Sparta,  the  wall  had 
already  attained  a height  sufficient  at  least  to  attempt  defence. 
Yet  the  interval  had  been  long  enough  to  provoke  suspicion, 
even  in  the  slow  mind  of  the  Spartans ; while  the  more 
watchful  ALginetans  sent  them  positive  intelligence  that  the 
wall  was  rapidly  advancing. 

Themistokl£s,  on  hearing  this  allegation,  peremptorily  denied 
the  truth  of  it ; and  the  personal  esteem  entertained  towards 
him  was  at  that  time  so  great,  that  his  assurance 1 obtained 
for  some  time  unqualified  credit,  until  fresh  messengers  again 
raised  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans.  In  reply  to 
these,  Themistokl£s  urged  the  Ephors  to  send  envoys  of  their 
own  to  Athens,  and  thus  convince  themselves  of  the  state  of 
the  facts.  They  unsuspectingly  acted  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, while  he  at  the  same  time  transmitted  a private  commu- 
nication to  Athens,  desiring  that  the  envoys  might  not  be 
suffered  to  depart  until  the  safe  return  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  which  he  feared  might  be  denied  them  when  his 
trick  came  to  be  divulged.  Aristeidds  and  Abronichus  had 
now  arrived — the  wall  was  announced  to  be  of  a height  at 
least  above  contempt — and  Themistokl£s  at  once  threw  off 


1 Thucyd.  i.  91.  t$  fikv  Q*ih<ttqk\u  hrt ?$ovto  Sia  <pi\iav  airrov. 
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the  mask.  He  avowed  the  stratagem  practised — told  the 
Spartans  that  Athens  was  already  fortified  sufficiently  to 
ensure  the  safety  and  free  will  of  its  inhabitants — and  warned 
them  that  the  hour  of  constraint  was  now  past,  the  Athenians 
being  in  a condition  to  define  and  vindicate  for  themselves 
their  own  rights  and  duties  in  reference  to  Sparta  and  the 
allies.  He  reminded  them  that  the  Athenians  had  always 
been  found  competent  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  in 
joint  consultation,  or  in  any  separate  affair  such  as  the 
momentous  crisis  of  abandoning  their  city  and  taking  to  their 
ships.  They  had  now,  in  the  exercise  of  this  self-judgement, 
resolved  on  fortifying  their  city,  as  a step  indispensable  to 
themselves  and  advantageous  even  to  the  allies  generally. 
No  equal  or  fair  interchange  of  opinion  could  subsist,  unless 
all  the  allies  had  equal  means  of  defence : cither  all  must 
be  unfortified,  or  Athens  must  be  fortified  as  well  as  the  rest.1 * 

Mortified  as  the  Spartans  were  by  a revelation  which 
showed  that  they  had  not  only  been  detected  in  a 
dishonest  purpose,  but  completely  outwitted — they 
were  at  the  same  time  overawed  by  the  decisive 
tone  of  Themistokl6s,  whom  they  never  afterwards 
forgave.  To  arrest  beforehand  erection  of  the  walls, 
would  have  been  practicable,  though  not  perhaps  without 
difficulty ; to  deal  by  force  with  the  fact  accomplished,  was 
perilous  in  a high  degree.  Moreover  the  inestimable  services 
just  rendered  by  Athens  became  again  predominant  in  their 
minds,  so  that  sentiment  and  prudence  for  the  time  coincided. 
They  affected  therefore  to  accept  the  communication  without 
manifesting  any  offence,  nor  had  they  indeed  put  forward 
any  pretence  which  required  to  be  formally  retracted.  The 
envoys  on  both  sides  returned  home,  and  the  Athenians 
completed  their  fortifications,  without  obstruction 3 — yet  not 


Athens 
fortified- 
confusion 
of  the 
Spartans— 
disappoint- 
ment of  the 
allies. 


1 Thucyd.  i.  91.  Ov  7 ip  ot6v  r«  *lvai 

ixb  iuntxaXov  xapaarKtvrjs  6fxoi6y  n tj 
la ov  is  rb  Koivbv  &ov\*vf<r6ai.  *H  xdmas 
olv  &TCixf<rrovs  t<py  XP1 lyai 
f ) Kal  rdbt  yofd(uw  opdws  fx**** 

9 We  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
this  narrative,  respecting  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  Athens,  as  recounted  by 
Thucydides.  It  is  the  first  incident 
which  he  relates,  in  that  general  sketch 
of  events  between  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  which  precedes  his  pro- 


fessed history  (i.  89-92).  Diodorus  (xi. 
39,  40)1  Plutarch  (Thcmistoklcs,  c.  19), 
and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Themist.  c.  6,  7) 
seem  all  to  have  followed  Thucydides, 
though  Plutarch  also  notices  a statement 
of  Theopompus,  to  the  effect  that  The- 
mistokles  accomplished  his  object  by 
bribing  the  Ephors.  'Phis  would  not 
be  improbable  in  itself — nor  is  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
dides ; but  the  latter  either  had  not 
heard  or  did  not  believe  it. 
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without  murmurs  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  bitterly 
reproached  Sparta  afterwards  for  having  let  slip  this  golden 
opportunity  of  arresting  the  growth  of  the  giant.1 

If  the  allies  were  apprehensive  of  Athens  before,  the  mixture 
of  audacity,  invention,  and  deceit,  whereby  she  had 

, , V , , . ’ ’ . 1 , ...  Effect  of Ihu 

just  eluded  the  hindrance  opposed  to  her  fortifica-  intended. 

. , ■ . but  baffled 

tions,  was  well  calculated  to  aggravate  their  uneasi-  intervention 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  Athenians,  the  ntan  feel- 
mere  hint  of  intervention  to  debar  them  from  that  "t,s 
common  right  of  self-defence  which  was  exercised  by  every 
autonomous  city  except  Sparta,  must  have  appeared  out- 
rageous inj’ustice- — -aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  brought 
upon  them  by  their  peculiar  sufferings  in  the  common  cause, 
and  by  the  very  allies  who  without  their  devoted  forwardness 
would  now  have  been  slaves  of  the  Great  King.  And  the 
intention  of  the  allies  to  obstruct  the  fortifications  must  have 
been  known  to  every  soul  in  Athens,  from  the  universal  press 
of  hands  required  to  hurry  the  work  and  escape  interference  ; 
j ust  as  it  was  proclaimed  to  after-generations  by  the  shapeless 
fragments  and  irregular  structure  of  the  wall,  in  which  even 
sepulchral  stones  and  inscribed  columns  were  seen  imbedded.1 
Assuredly  the  sentiment  connected  with  this  work— performed 
as  it  was  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak — men,  women, 
and  children — must  have  been  intense  as  well  as  equalising. 
All  had  endured  the  common  miseries  of  exile,  all  had  contri- 
buted to  the  victory,  all  were  now  sharing  the  same  fatigue  for 
the  defence  of  their  recovered  city,  in  order  to  counterwork  the 
ungenerous  hindrance  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies.  We  must 
take  notice  of  these  stirring  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians  and  acting  upon  a generation  which  had  now  been 
nursed  in  democracy  for  a quarter  of  a century  and  had 
achieved  unaided  the  victory  of  Marathon — if  we  would  under- 
stand that  still  stronger  burst  of  aggressive  activity,  persevering 
self-confidence,  and  aptitude  as  well  as  thirst  for  command — 
together  with  that  still  wider  spread  of  democratical  organisa- 
tion— which  marks  their  character  during  the  age  immediately 
following. 

1 Thucyd.  i.  69.  Kal  i/fittt  I 0<rr tpov  rh  futKpk  arprrai  r*lxvt  &C. 

alrio,  (says  the  Corinthian  envoy  ad-  * Thucyd.  i.  93.  Cornelius  Nepos 
dressing  the  Lacedemonians),  ri  r«  (Themist.  c.  7)  exaggerates  this  into  a 
wpurov  tiaavTts  airroui  (the  Athenians)  foolish  conceit. 
w6\iv  prrk  ra  MtjSivo  KpaTvfai,  Ha  1 
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The  plan  of  the  new  fortification  was  projected  on  a scale 
not  unworthy  of  the  future  grandeur  of  the  city.  Its 

Enlargement  . . .... 

of  the  wails  circuit  was  sixty  stadia  or  about  seven  miles,  with 
the  acropolis  nearly  in  the  centre  : but  the  circuit  of 
the  previous  walls  is  unknown,  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
measure  the  extent  of  that  enlargement  which  Thucydidds 
testifies  to  have  been  carried  out  on  every  side.  It  included 
within  the  town  the  three  hills  of  the  Areopagus,  Pnyx,  and 
the  Museum  ; while  on  the  south  of  the  town  it  was  carried 
for  a space  even  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  thus 
also  comprising  the  fountain  Kallirho£.1  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
cessive hurry  in  which  it  was  raised,  the  structure  was 
thoroughly  solid  and  sufficient  against  every  external  enemy  : 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  very  large  inner  area 
was  never  filled  with  buildings.  Empty  spaces,  for  the  tempo- 
rary shelter  of  inhabitants  driven  in  from  the  country  with  their 
property,  were  eminently  useful  to  a Grecian  city-community, 
to  none  more  useful  than  to  the  Athenians,  whose  principal 
strength  lay  in  their  fleet,  and  whose  citizens  habitually  resided 
in  large  proportion  in  their  separate  demes  throughout  Attica. 

The  first  indispensable  step  in  the  renovation  of  Athens 
Large  plans  after  her  temporary  extinction,  was  now  happily 
“toklSXr  accomplished : the  city  was  made  secure  against 
s^gnmdL-  external  enemies.  But  Themistokl£s,  to  whom  the 
d'yi-for-h'  Athenians  owed  the  late  successful  stratagem,  and 
ancTharbour  whose  influence  must  have  been  much  strengthened 
by  its  success,  had  conceived  plans  of  a wider  and 
and  iS!1  more  ambitious  range.  He  had  been  the  original 
j“eSfor  adviser  of  the  great  maritime  start  taken  by  his 
the  walls,  countrymen,  as  well  as  of  the  powerful  naval  force 
which  they  had  created  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which 
had  so  recently  proved  their  salvation.  He  saw  in  that  force 
both  the  only  chance  of  salvation  for  the  future,  in  case  the  Per- 
sians should  renew  their  attack  by  sea — a contingency  at  that 
time  seemingly  probable — and  boundless  prospects  of  future 
ascendency  over  the  Grecian  coasts  and  islands.  It  was  the 

1 For  the  dimensions  and  direction  The  plan  of  Athens,  prepared  by 
of  the  Themistoklean  walls  of  Athens,  Kiepert  after  his  own  researches  and 
see  especially  the  excellent  Treatise  of  published  among  his  recent  maps, 
Forchhammer — Topographie  von  Athen  adopts  for  the  most  part  the  ideas  of 
— published  in  the  Kieler  Philologische  Forchhammer  as  to  the  course  of  the 
Studien,  Kiel,  1841.  , walls. 
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great  engine  of  defence,  of  offence,  and  of  ambition.  To  con- 
tinue this  movement  required  much  less  foresight  and  genius 
than  to  begin  it.  Themistokles,  the  moment  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  had  been  finished,  brought  back  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  those  wooden  walls  which  had  served  them  as 
a refuge  against  the  Persian  monarch.  He  prevailed  upon 
them  to  provide  harbour-room  at  once  safe  and  adequate,  by 
the  enlargement  and  fortification  of  the  Peirseus.  This  again 
was  only  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  previously  begun  ; 
for  he  had  already,  while  in  office  two  or  three  years  before,1 
made  his  countrymen  sensible  that  the  open  roadstead  of  Pha- 
l£rum  was  thoroughly  insecure,  and  had  prevailed  upon  them 
to  improve  and  employ  in  part  the  more  spacious  harbours  of 
Peirams  and  Munychia — three  natural  basins,  all  capable  of 
being  closed  and  defended.  Something  had  then  been  done 
towards  the  enlargement  of  this  port,  though  it  had  probably 
been  subsequently  ruined  by  the  Persian  invaders.  But 
ThemistoklSs  now  resumed  the  scheme  on  a scale  far  grander 
than  he  could  have  ventured  to  propose — a scale  which  de- 
monstrates the  vast  auguries  present  to  his  mind  respecting 
the  destinies  of  Athens. 

Peirams  and  Munychia,  in  his  new  plan,  constituted  a forti- 
fied space  as  large  as  the  enlarged  Athens,  and  with  a wall  far 


1 Thucyd.  i.  93.  (wtitrt  Si  «ai  rou 
Tlttpcuius  ra  Aoiwo  & GffuaroitKTi!  olxo- 
Soptiv  (inrrjpK to  S'  avrov  wp6r«pov  M rtjt 
i k tiyou  ipxv ft  Kar’  ixiavrbr  ’Atbj- 
yaioiv 

Upon  which  words  the  Scholiast 
observes  (Hot’  iyiau-rby) — Kara  vivo 
Jyiaurbv  V yrptuy  iytrtTa-  wpb  Si  T(bv 
MrjSixwr  6*unTToK\rj$  iyiturrby  tva. 

It  seems  hardly  possible,  having  no 
fuller  evidence  to  proceed  upon,  to 
determine  to  which  of  the  preceding 
years  Thucydides  means  to  refer  this 
ifX.il  of  Themistokles.  Mr.  Fynes 
Clinton,  after  discussing  the  opinions  of 
JJodwell  and  Corsini  (see  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,  ad  ann.  481  B.C.  and  Preface,  p. 
xv.),  inserts  Themistokles  as  Archon 
Eponymus  in  481  B.C.,  the  year  before 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  supposes 
the  Pcirseus  to  have  been  commenced  in 
that  year.  This  is  not  in  itself  impro- 
bable: but  he  cites  the  Scholiast  as 
having  asserted  the  same  thing  before 
him  (ypb  ruv  MitSucur  $p(t  9tpuaroK\rit 


it  tauriv  fra),  in  which  I apprehend 
that  he  is  not  borne  out  by  the  analogy 
of  the  language : iyiamiy  iya  in  the 
accusative  case  denotes  only  the  dura- 
tion of  ipxfl,  not  the  position  of  the 
year  (compare  Thucyd.  iii.  68). 

I do  not  feel  certain  that  Thucydides 
meant  to  designate  Themistokles  as 
having  been  Archon  Eponymus,  or  even 
as  having  been  one  of  the  nine  Archons. 
He  may  have  meant  “during  the  year 
when  Themistokles  was  Stmtegus  (or 
general),"  and  the  explanation  of  the 
Scholiast,  who  employs  the  word  r/yt- 
fiuv,  rather  implies  that  he  so  under- 
stood it.  The  Strategi  were  annual  as 
well  as  the  Archons.  Now  we  know 
that  Themistokles  was  one  of  the 
generals  in  480  B.C.,  and  that  he  com- 
manded in  Thessaly,  at  Artemisium, 
and  at  Salamis.  The  Peincus  may  have 
been  begun  in  the  early  part  of  480  B.c., 
when  Xerxes  was  already  on  his  march, 
or  at  least  at  Sardis. 

7.  2 
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more  elaborate  and  unassailable.  The  wall  which  surrounded 
them,  sixty  stadia  in  circuit,1 *  was  intended  by  him  to  be  so 
stupendous,  both  in  height  and  thickness,  as  to  render  assault 
hopeless,  and  to  enable  the  whole  military  population  to  act 
on  shipboard,  leaving  only  old  men  and  boys  as  a garrison.* 
We  may  judge  how  vast  his  project  was,  when  we  learn  that 
the  wall,  though  in  practice  always  found  sufficient,  was  only 
carried  up  to  half  the  height  which  he  had  contemplated.3  In 
respect  to  thickness  however  his  ideas  were  exactly  followed  : 
two  carts  meeting  one  another  brought  stones  which  were 
laid  together  right  and  left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  thus 
formed  two  primary  parallel  walls,  between  which  the  interior 
space  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  the  joint  breadth  of  the 
two  carts)  was  filled  up  “ not  with  rubble,  in  the  usual  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  but  constructed,  throughout  the  whole  thickness, 
of  squared  stones,  cramped  together  with  metal.” 4 * The  result 
was  a solid  wall,  probably  not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very  unusual  a 
height.  In  the  exhortations  whereby  he  animated  the  people 
to  this  fatiguing  and  costly  work,  he  laboured  to  impress  upon 
them  that  Peiraeus  was  of  more  value  to  them  than  Athens 
itself,  and  that  it  afforded  a shelter  into  which,  if  their  territory 
should  be  again  overwhelmed  by  a superior  land-force,  they 
might  securely  retire,  with  full  liberty  of  that  maritime  action 
in  which  they  were  a match  for  all  the  world.8  We  may  even 
suspect  that  if  Themistokl£s  could  have  followed  his  own 
feelings,  he  would  have  altered  the  site  of  the  city  from  Athens 
to  Peirceus  : the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  and 
holy  rock  doubtless  prevented  any  such  proposition.  Nor  did 
he  at  that  time,  probably,  contemplate  the  possibility  of  those 
long  walls  which  in  a few  years  afterwards  consolidated  the 
two  cities  into  one. 


1 Thucyd.  ii.  13. 

* Thucyd.  i.  93. 

* Thucyd.  i.  93.  Tb  3$  fyos  Ifruav 

fuLkiara  irtkiaBri  o5  Sityotiro'  ifiovkc to 
ykp  T<p  fitytOti  Kal  r«p  &L$L<rrivai 

ras  ruy  srokf  fiitey  ivi&ov\as,  aydpuncwy 
8}  iv6fxi(*y  oKiyuy  Kal  rd>y  axp«toTaruy 
ipKttruy  r jjy  <pv\a xljy,  robs  5’  &AA ovs  is 
r&f  yavs  iffft-fiatffdai. 

4 Thucyd.  i.  93.  The  expressions  are 

those  of  Colonel  Leake,  derived  from 


inspection  of  the  scanty  remnant  of  these 
famous  walls  still  to  be  seen — Topo- 
graphy of  Athens,  ch.  ix.  p.  41 1 : see 
edit.  p.  293,  Germ,  transl.  Compare 
Aristophan.  Aves,  1127,  about  the 
breadth  of  the  wail  of  Nephelokok- 
ia. 

Thucyd.  i.  93  (compare  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Themistok.  c.  6).  reus  raual 
irpbs  Siwayras  ayB'itrratrOai. 
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Forty-five  years  afterwards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  we  shall  hear  from  Perikl6s,  who 
espoused  and  carried  out  the  large  ideas  of  Themis-  of  the  cn- 
tokleis,  this  same  language  about  the  capacity  of  fortified  har- 
Athens  to  sustain  a great  power  exclusively  or  chiefly  crease  of 

. . . i-k  1 a 1 > . metics  and 

upon  maritime  action.  But  the  Athenian  empire  was  ofcommen* 
then  an  established  reality,  whereas  in  the  time  of  al  ' Ln> 
Themistoklds  it  was  yet  a dream,  and  his  bold  predictions, 
surpassed  as  they  were  by  the  future  reality,  mark  that  extra- 
ordinary power  of  practical  divination  which  Thucydides  so 
emphatically  extols  in  him.  And  it  proves  the  exuberant 
hope  which  had  now  passed  into  the  temper  of  the  Athenian 
people,  when  we  find  them,  on  the  faith  of  these  predictions, 
undertaking  a new  enterprise  of  so  much  toil  and  expense ; 
and  that  too  when  just  returned  from  exile  into  a desolated 
country,  at  a moment  of  private  distress  and  public  im- 
poverishment. 

However,  Peiraeus  served  other  purposes  besides  its  direct 
use  as  a dockyard  for  military  marine.  Its  secure  fortifications 
and  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  navy  were  well-calculated 
to  call  back  those  metics  or  resident  foreigners,  who  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  who  might  feel 
themselves  insecure  in  returning  unless  some  new  and  conspi- 
cuous means  of  protection  were  exhibited.  To  invite  them 
back,  and  to  attract  new  residents  of  a similar  description, 
Themistokl£s  proposed  to  exempt  them  from  the  Metoikion 
or  non-freeman’s  annual  tax : 1 but  this  exemption  can  only 
have  lasted  for  a time,  and  the  great  temptation  for  them  to 
return  must  have  consisted  in  the  new  securities  and  facilities 
for  trade,  which  Athens,  with  her  fortified  ports  and  navy, 
now  afforded.  The  presence  of  numerous  metics  was  profit- 
able to  the  Athenians,  both  privately  and  publicly.  Much  of 
the  trading,  professional  and  handicraft  business,  was  in  their 
hands  : and  the  Athenian  legislation,  while  it  excluded  them 
from  the  political  franchise,  was  in  other  respects  equitable 
and  protective  to  them.  In  regard  to  trading  pursuits,  the 
metics  had  this  advantage  over  the  citizens — that  they  were 
less  frequently  carried  away  for  foreign  military  service.  The 
great  increase  of  their  numbers,  from  this  period  forward, 


1 Diodor.  *i.  43. 
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while  it  tended  materially  to  increase  the  value  of  property  all 
throughout  Attica,  but  especially  in  Peiraeus  and  Athens,  where 
they  mostly  resided,  helps  us  to  explain  the  extraordinary 
prosperity,  together  with  the  excellent  cultivation,  prevalent 
throughout  the  country  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
barley,  vegetables,  figs,  and  oil,  produced  in  most  parts  of  the 
territory — the  charcoal  prepared  in  the  flourishing  deme  of 
Acharnas 1 — and  the  fish  obtained  in  abundance  near  the  coast 
— all  found  opulent  buyers  and  a constant  demand  from  the 
augmenting  town  population. 

We  arc  farther  told  that  Themistokles 3 prevailed  on  the 
Resolution  Athenians  to  build  every  year  twenty  new  ships  of 

to  build  it*  . . . \\Ti~  4.U 

twenty  new  the  line — so  we  may  designate  the  trireme.  W nether 
annually.  this  number  was  always  strictly  adhered  to,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  : but  to  repair  the  ships,  as  well  as  to  keep  up 
their  numbers,  was  always  regarded  among  the  most  indis- 
pensable obligations  of  the  executive  government. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Spartans  offered  any  opposition 
to  the  fortification  of  the  Peineus,  though  it  was  an  enterprise 
greater,  more  novel,  and  more  menacing,  than  that  of  Athens. 
But  Diodorus  tells  us,  probably  enough,  that  Themistokles 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta,3  intimat- 
ing that  his  scheme  was  to  provide  a safe  harbour  for  the 
collective  navy  of  Greece,  in  the  event  of  future  Persian  attack. 

Works  on  so  vast  a scale  must  have  taken  a considerable 
time  and  absorbed  much  of  the  Athenian  force  : yet  they  did 
not  prevent  Athens  from  lending  active  aid  towards  the  ex- 
pedition which,  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (B.C. 
478),  set  sail  for  Asia  under  the  Spartan  Pausanias.  Twenty 


' See  the  lively  picture  of  the  Achar- 
nian  demots  in  the  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes so  entitled. 

Respecting  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  residence  of  mctics  and  from 
foreign  visitors,  compare  the  observa- 
tions of  Isokrates,  more  than  a century 
after  this  period,  Orat.  iv.  De  Pace, 

р.  163,  and  Xenophon,  De  Vectigalibus, 

с.  iv. 

* Diodor.  xi.  43. 

3 Diodor.  xi.  41,  42,  43.  I mean, 
that  the  fact  of  such  an  embassy  being 
sent  to  Sparta  is  probable  enough- 
separating  that  fact  from  the  preliminary 
discussions  which  Diodorus  describes 


as  having  preceded  it  in  the  assembly 
of  Athens,  and  which  seem  unmeaning 
as  well  as  incredible.  His  story — that 
: Themistokles  told  the  assembly  that  he 
I had  conceived  a scheme  of  great  moment 
to  the  state,  but  that  it  did  not  admit  of 
being  made  public  beforehand,  upon 
which  the  assembly  named  Aristeides 
and  Xanthippus  to  hear  it  confidentially 
and  judge  of  it — seems  to  indicate  that 
I Diodorus  had  read  the  well-known  tale 
of  the  project  of  Themistokles  to  bum 
the  Grecian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Pagasse,  and  that  he  jumbled  it  in  his 
memory  with  this  other  project  for 
enlarging  and  fortifying  the  l’eirteus. 
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ships  from  the  Various  cities  of  Peloponnesus1  were  under 
his  command : the  Athenians  alone  furnished  thirty,  Ex^jljon 
under  the  orders  of  Aristeid£s  and  Kimon  : other  of  the  united 

• r f.i  Greek  fleet 

triremes  also  came  from  the  Ionian  and  insular  against  Asia, 
allies.  They  first  sailed  to  Cyprus,  in  which  island  .sparun 
they  liberated  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  from  the  capture  of 
Persian  government  Next  they  turned  to  the  Bos-  Bir“nuum- 
phorus  of  Thrace,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  which, 
like  Sestus  in  the  Chersonese,  was  a post  of  great  moment  as 
well  as  of  great  strength — occupied  by  a considerable  Persian 
force,  with  several  leading  Persians,  and  even  kinsmen  of  the 
monarch.  The  place  was  captured,3  seemingly  after  a pro- 
longed siege : it  might  probably  hold  out  even  longer  than 
Sestus,  as  being  taken  less  unprepared.  The  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Euxine  sea  and  Greece  was  thus 
cleared  of  obstruction. 

The  capture  of  Byzantium  proved  the  signal  for  a capital 
and  unexpected  change  in  the  relations  of  the  various 

_ . . . ° . . Misconduct 

urecian  cities;  a change,  of  which  the  proximate  ofPau^ma* 
cause  lay  in  the  misconduct  of  Pausanias,  but  towards  ihe  allies  w 
which  other  causes,  deep-seated  as  well  as  various,  hUtrcu  un 
also  tended.  In  recounting  the  history  of  Miltiades,3 
I noticed  the  deplorable  liability  of  the  Grecian  lead- 
ing men  to  be  spoiled  by  success.  This  distemper  worked 
with  singular  rapidity  on  Pausanias.  As  conqueror  of  Plataea, 
he  had  acquired  a renown  unparalleled  in  Grecian  experience, 
together  with  a prodigious  share  of  the  plunder.  The  concu- 
bines, horses,4  camels,  and  gold  plate,  which  had  thus  passed 
into  his  possession,  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  sobriety 
and  discipline  of  Spartan  life  irksome,  while  his  power  also, 
though  great  on  foreign  command,  became  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  Ephors  when  he  returned  home.  His  newly-acquired 
insolence  was  manifested  immediately  after  the  battle,  in  the 
commemorative  tripod  dedicated  by  his  order  at  Delphi, 
which  proclaimed  himself  by  name  and  singly,  as  commander 
of  the  Greeks  and  destroyer  of  the  Persians : an  unseemly 


able  corre- 
spondence 
with  Xerxes. 


1 Thucyd.  i.  94  ; Plutarch,  Aristeides,  in  opposition  to  Thucydides, 
c.  23.  Diodorus  (xi.  44)  says  that  the  1 Thucyd.  i.  94. 
Peloponnesian  ships  were  fifty  in  num-  1 * See  above,  ch.  xxxvi. 

ber:  his  statement  is  not  to  be  accepted,  j 4 Herodot.  ix.  81. 
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boast,  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  were  the  first 
to  mark  their  disapprobation  by  causing  the  inscription  to  be 
erased,  and  the  names  of  the  cities  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
combat  to  be  all  enumerated  on  the  tripod.1 * * * * * 7  Nevertheless  he 
was  still  sent  on  the  command  against  Cyprus  and  Byzantium, 
and  it  was  on  the  capture  of  this  latter  place  that  his  am- 
bition and  discontent  first  ripened  into  distinct  treason.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Gongylus  the  Eretrian  exile 
(now  a subject  of  Persia,  and  invested  with  the  property  and 
government  of  a district  in  Mysia),  to  whom  he  entrusted  his 
new  acquisition  of  Byzantium,  and  the  care  of  the  valuable 
prisoners  taken  in  it. 

These  prisoners  were  presently  suffered  to  escape,  or  rather 
sent  away  underhand  to  Xerxes ; together  with  a letter  from 
the  hand  of  Pausanias  himself,  to  the  following  effect : — 
“ Pausanias  the  Spartan  commander  having  taken  these  cap- 
tives, sends  them  back  in  his  anxiety  to  oblige  thee.  I am 
minded,  if  it  so  please  thee,  to  marry  thy  daughter,  and  to 
bring  under  thy  dominion  both  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  : 
with  thy  aid  I think  myself  competent  to  achieve  this.  If  my 
proposition  be  acceptable,  send  some  confidential  person  down 
to  the  seaboard,  through  whom  we  may  hereafter  correspond.” 
Xerxes,  highly  pleased  with  the  opening  thus  held  out,  imme- 
diately sent  down  Artabazus  (the  same  who  had  been  second 
in  command  in  Breotia),  to  supersede  Megabat£s  in  the  satrapy 
of  Daskylium.  The  new  satrap,  furnished  with  a letter  of 
reply  bearing  the  regal  seal,  was  instructed  to  promote  actively 
the  projects  of  Pausanias.  The  letter  was  to  this  purport : — 
“ Thus  saith  King  Xerxes  to  Pausanias.  Thy  name  stands 
for  ever  recorded  in  my  house  as  a well-doer,  on  account  of 
the  men  whom  thou  hast  saved  for  me  beyond  sea  at  Byzan- 
tium ; and  thy  propositions  now  received  are  acceptable  to 
me.  Relax  not  either  night  or  day  in  accomplishing  that 


1 In  the  Athenian  inscriptions  on  the 

votive  offerings  dedicated  after  the  cap- 

ture of  Eion,  as  well  as  after  the  great 

victories  near  the  river  Eurymedon,  the 

name  of  Kimon  the  commander  is  not 

even  mentioned  (Plutarch,  Kimon,  c. 

7 ; Diodor.  xi.  62). 

A strong  protest,  apparently  familiar 
to  Grecian  feeling,  against  singling  out 


1 the  general  particularly,  to  receive  the 
honours  of  victory,  appears  in  Euripid. 
Andromach.  694  : — striking  verses, 
which  are  said  (truly  or  falsely)  to  have 
been  indignantly  repeated  by  Klcitus, 
during  the  intoxication  of  the  banquet 
wherein  he  was  slain  by  Alexander 
(Quint.  Curtius,  viii.  4,  29  (via.  4) ; 
Plutarch,  Alcxand.  c.  51). 
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which  thou  promisest,  nor  let  thyself  be  held  back  by  cost, 
either  gold  or  silver,  or  numbers  of  men,  if  thou  standest  in 
need  of  them  ; but  transact  in  confidence  thy  business  and 
mine  jointly  with  Artabazus,  the  good  man  whom  I have  now 
sent,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  best  for  both  of  us." 1 * 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  expedition,  Pausanias  had 
been  insolent  and  domineering  ; degrading  the  allies  h . 
at  quarters  and  watering-places  in  the  most  offensive  having 

. , . assurances 

manner  as  compared  with  the  Spartans,  and  treating  of  aid  from 

i , , . r ’ . , _ ? Xerxes,  be- 

the  whole  armament  in  a manner  which  Greek  comes  more 

. . . , . r,  TT  intolerable  in 

warriors  could  not  tolerate,  even  in  a Spartan  Hera-  hisbehavi 
kleid  and  a victorious  general.  But  when  he  received  recalled  to 
the  letter  from  Xerxes,  and  found  himself  in  imme-  Spart*' 
diate  communication  with  Artabazus,  as  well  as  supplied  with 
funds  for  corruption,*  his  insane  hopes  knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  already  fancied  himself  son-in-law  of  the  Great  King  as 
well  as  despot  of  Hellas.  Fortunately  for  Greece,  his  treason- 
able plans  were  neither  deliberately  laid,  nor  veiled  until  ripe 
for  execution,  but  manifested  with  childish  impatience.  He 
clothed  himself  in  Persian  attire  (a  proceeding  which  the 
Macedonian  army,  a century  and  a half  afterwards,  could  not 
tolerate3  even  in  Alexander  the  Great)— he  traversed  Thrace 
with  a body  of  Median  and  Egyptian  guards— he  copied  the 
Persian  chiefs  both  in  the  luxury  of  his  table  and  in  his 
conduct  towards  the  free  women  of  Byzantium.  Kleonikfi,  a 
Byzantine  maiden  of  conspicuous  family,  having  been  ravished 
from  her  parents  by  his  order,  was  brought  to  his  chamber 
at  night : he  happened  to  be  asleep,  and  being  suddenly 
awakened,  knew  not  at  first  who  was  the  person  approaching 
his  bed,  but  seized  his  sword  and  slew  her.4  Moreover  his 
haughty  reserve,  with  uncontrolled  bursts  of  wrath,  rendered 


1 These  letters  are  given  by  Thucy- 
dides verbatim  (i.  128,  129):  he  had 

seen  them  or  obtained  copies  ( if  SaTtpor 

a tupiiri) — they  were  doubtless  commu- 

nicated along  with  the  final  revelations 
of  the  confidential  Argilian  slave.  As 
they  are  autographs,  I have  translated 
them  literally,  retaining  that  abrupt 
transition  from  the  third  person  to  the 
first,  which  is  one  of  their  peculiarities. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  who  translates  the 
letter  of  Pausanias,  has  effaced  this 
peculiarity.  He  carries  the  third  person 


from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (Cornel. 
Nep.  Pausan.  c.  2). 

- Diodor.  xi.  44. 

* Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  7,  7 ; vii.  8, 
4 ; Quint.  Curt.  vi.  6,  to  (vi.  21,  It). 

4 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  6 ; also  Plu- 
tarch, De  Ser.  Numin.  Vind.  c.  10.  p. 
555.  Pausanias,  iii.  1 7,  8.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  latter  heard  the  story  of 
the  death  of  Kleonikc  from  the  lips  of  a 
Byzantine  citizen  of  his  own  day,  and 
seems  to  think  that  it  had  never  found 
place  in  any  written  work. 
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him  unapproachable  ; and  the  allies  at  length  came  to  regard 
him  as  a despot  rather  than  a general.  The  news  of  such  out- 
rageous behaviour,  and  the  manifest  evidences  of  his  alliance 
with  the  Persians,  were  soon  transmitted  to  the  Spartans,  who 
recalled  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  seemingly  the 
Spartan  vessels  along  with  him.1 

In  spite  of  the  flagrant  conduct  of  Pausanias,  the  Lace- 
daemonians acquitted  him  on  the  allegations  of 
» <..  477  47«-  pQS;tjve  anc|  individual  wrong ; yet  mistrusting  his 
conduct  in  reference  to  collusion  with  the  enemy,  they  sent 
out  Dorkis  to  supersede  him  as  commander.  But  a revolution, 
of  immense  importance  for  Greece,  had  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  allies.  The  headship,  or  hegemony,  was  in 
the  hands  of  Athens,  and  Dorkis  the  Spartan  found  the  allies 
not  disposed  to  recognize  his  authority. 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  question  had  been 
raised,3  whether  Athens  was  not  entitled  to  the  corn- 
transfer  the  mand  at  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of 
from  s'parta  her  naval  contingent.  The  repugnance  of  the  allies 
to  any  command  except  that  of  Sparta,  either  on 
land  or  water,  had  induced  the  Athenians  to  waive  their  pre- 
tensions at  that  critical  moment.  But  the  subsequent  victories 
had  materially  exalted  the  latter  in  the  eyes  of  Greece  ; while 
the  armament  now  serving,  differently  composed  from  that 
which  had  fought  at  Salamis,  contained  a large  proportion  of 
the  newly-enfranchised  Ionic  Greeks,  who  not  only  had  no 
preference  for  Spartan  command,  but  were  attached  to  the 
Athenians  on  every  ground — as  well  from  kindred  race,  as 
from  the  certainty  that  Athens  with  her  superior  fleet  was  the 
only  protector  upon  whom  they  could  rely  against  the  Persians. 
Moreover,  it  happened  that  the  Athenian  generals  on  this  ex- 
pedition, Aristeidds  and  Kimon,  were  personally  just  and 
conciliating,  forming  a striking  contrast  with  Pausanias. 
Hence  the  Ionic  Greeks  in  the  fleet,  when  they  found  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  latter  was  not  only  oppressive  towards  them- 
selves but  also  revolting  to  Grecian  sentiment  generally — 
addressed  themselves  to  the  Athenian  commanders  for  pro- 


1 Thucyd,  i.  95-131  : compare  Duns  language  of  the  Athenian  envoy,  as  it 
and  Nymphis  apud  Athenatum,  xii.  p.  stands  in  Herodotus  (vii.  155),  addressed 
53S-  1 to  Gclo. 

* llcrodoL  viii.  2,  3.  Compare  the 
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tection  and  redress,  on  the  plausible  ground  of  kindred  race  ; 1 * 
entreating  to  be  allowed  to  serve  under  Athens,  as  leader 
instead  of  Sparta. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Aristeidds  not  only  tried  to  remon- 
strate with  Pausanias,  who  repelled  him  with  arrogance — which 
is  exceedingly  probable — but  that  he  also  required,  as  a con- 
dition of  his  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Ionic  allies, 
that  they  should  personally  insult  Pausanias,  so  as  to  make 
reconciliation  impracticable : upon  which  a Samian  and  a 
Chian  captain  deliberately  attacked  and  damaged  the  Spartan 
admiral-ship  in  the  harbour  of  Byzantium.1  The  historians 
from  whom  Plutarch  copied  this  latter  statement  must  have 
presumed  in  the  Athenians  a disposition  to  provoke  that 
quarrel  with  Sparta  which  afterwards  sprung  up  as  it  were 
spontaneously  : but  the  Athenians  had  no  interest  in  doing  so, 
nor  can  we  credit  the  story — which  is  moreover  unnoticed  by 
Thucydides.  To  give  the  Spartans  a just  ground  of  indigna- 
tion, would  have  been  glaring  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
Aristeid£s.  Yet  having  every  motive  to  entertain  the  request 
of  the  allies,  he  began  to  take  his  measures  for  acting  as  their 
protector  and  chief.  And  his  proceedings  were  much  facili- 
tated by  the  circumstance  that  the  Spartan  government  about 
this  time  recalled  Pausanias  to  undergo  an  examination,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  complaints  against  him  which 
had  reached  them.  He  seems  to  have  left  no  Spartan  autho- 
rity behind  him — even  the  small  Spartan  squadron  accom- 
panied him  home  : so  that  the  Athenian  generals  had  the  best 
opportunity  for  ensuring  to  themselves  and  exercising  that 
command  which  the  allies  besought  them  to  undertake.  So 
effectually  did  they  improve  the  moment,  that  when  Dorkis 
arrived  to  replace  Pausanias,  they  were  already  in  full  supre- 
macy ; while  Dorkis,  having  only  a small  force  and  being  in 
no  condition  to  employ  constraint,  found  himself  obliged  to 
return  home.3 

This  incident,  though  not  a declaration  of  war  against  Sparta, 
was  the  first  open  renunciation  of  her  authority  as  presiding 
state  among  the  Greeks ; the  first  avowed  manifestation  of  a 


1 Thucyd.  i.  95.  D{Iow  avro'ui  riyt- 

fkivat  afuv  ytvfaBat  Kara  rti  firyyfrlr 

Kai  Ilaur ravlq  qh  4»it pt-rttr  ijv  vov  flid- 


ivrai. 

1 Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  23. 

* Thucyd.  i.  95  ; Diodorus,  xi.  44-47. 
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competitor  for  that  dignity,  with  numerous  and  willing  fol- 
importance  lowers ; the  first  separation  of  Greece  (considered  in 
change  in  herself  alone  and  apart  from  foreign  solicitations  such 

the  relations  . _ , . ...  ... 

of  the  as  tne  Persian  invasion)  into  two  distinct  organized 
*tates.  camps,  each  with  collective  interests  and  projects  of 
its  own.  In  spite  of  mortified  pride,  Sparta  was  constrained, 
and  even  in  some  points  of  view  not  indisposed,  to  patient 
acquiescence.  She  had  no  means  of  forcing  the  dispositions 
of  the  Ionic  allies,  while  the  war  with  Persia  altogether — 
having  now  become  no  longer  strictly  defensive,  and  being 
withal  maritime  as  well  as  distant  from  her  own  territory — 
had  ceased  to  be  in  harmony  with  her  home-routine  and  strict 
discipline.  Her  grave  senators,  especially  an  ancient  Herak- 
leid  named  Hetoemaridas,  reproved  the  impatience  of  the 
younger  citizens,  and  discountenanced  the  idea  of  permanent 
maritime  command  as  a dangerous  innovation.  They  even 
treated  it  as  an  advantage,  that  Athens  should  take  the  lead 
in  carrying  on  the  Persian  war,  since  it  could  not  be  altogether 
dropped  : nor  had  the  Athenians  as  yet  manifested  any  senti- 
ments positively  hostile  to  excite  their  alarm.1  Nay,  the 
Spartans  actually  took  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Athens,  about  a 
century  afterwards,  for  having  themselves  advised  this  separa- 
tion of  command  at  sea  from  command  on  land.2  Moreover, 
if  the  war  continued  under  Spartan  guidance,  there  would  be 
a continued  necessity  for  sending  out  their  kings  or  chief  men 
to  command  : and  the  example  of  Pausanias  showed  them  the 
depraving  effect  of  such  military  power,  remote  as  well  as 
unchecked. 


1 Thucyd.  i.  95.  Following  Thucy- 
dides in  his  conception  of  these  events, 
I have  embodied  in  the  narrative  as 
much  as  seems  consistent  with  it  in 
Diodorus  (xi.  50),  who  evidently  did 
not  here  copy  Thucydides,  but  probably 
had  Ephorus  for  his  guide.  Tne  name 
of  Hetccmaridas,  as  an  influential 
Spartan  statesman  on  this  occasion,  is 
probable  enough  ; but  his  alleged  speech 
on  the  mischiefs  of  maritime  empire, 
which  Diodorus  seems  to  have  .had 
before  him  composed  by  Ephorus, 
would  probably  have  represented  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  year  350  B.C., 
and  not  those  of  476  B.c.  The  subject 
would  have  been  treated  in  the  same 


1 manner  as  Isokrates,  the  master  of 
Ephorus,  treats  it  in  his  Orat.  viii.  De 
Pace,  p.  179,  180. 

* Xenophon.  Hellen.  vi.  5.  34.  It 
was  at  the  moment  when  the  Spartans 
were  soliciting  Athenian  aid,  after  their 
defeat  at  I,euktra.  inrontp.v4\<TKoyr*i  /tir, 
t 6v  fiapfiapov  KOivy  direfia\<cra;'To — 
6Lvapnpiv4\(TKovT*\  5«,  wr  ’ABrjyaiol  r«  ford 
rwv  'Y.AAi\vu>v  rjptOriffav  ijytp.oyt y rov 
vairriKov,  ko\  ruy  koivw v xPW&twv  <pvAa.- 
kcs , ra>y  AaKitaipovtuy  ravra 
A tvoptvuv'  avrol  rt  Kara  yrjy  duoAo- 
yovulvu'S  v<p * itirdyroey  rwy  'EA Atvu'V 
i)y*p.6yt  r TpOKptdt'irjffeu/,  crup&ovAti’Out- 
ywv  au  ravra  re$v  ’A (hjyaluy. 
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The  example  of  their  king  Leotychid6s,  too,  near  about  this 
time,  was  a second  illustration  of  the  same  tendency.  Tcndencyof 
At  the  same  time,  apparently,  that  Pausanias  em- 
barked  for  Asia  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Persians,  Leotychides  was  sent  with  an  army  into  »“«?L"Vy- 
Thessaly  to  put  down  the  Aleuadoe  and  those  Thes-  chid's- 
salian  parties  who  had  sided  with  Xerxes  and  Mardonius. 
Successful  in  this  expedition,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed, 
and  was  even  detected  with  a large  sum  of  money  actually  on 
his  person  : in  consequence  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  con- 
demned him  to  banishment  and  razed  his  house  to  the  ground. 
He  died  afterwards  in  exile  at  Tegea.1  Two  such  instances 
were  well  calculated  to  make  the  Lacedemonians  distrust  the 
conduct  of  their  Herakleid  leaders  when  on  foreign  service, 
and  this  feeling  weighed  much  in  inducing  them  to  abandon 
the  Asiatic  headship  in  favour  of  Athens.  It  appears  that 
their  Peloponnesian  allies  retired  from  this  contest  at  the 
same  time  as  they  did,  so  that  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
was  thus  left  to  Athens  as  chief  of  the  newly-emancipated 
Greeks.3 

It  was  from  these  considerations  that  the  Spartans  were 


1 Herodot.  vi.  72  ; Diodor.  xi.  48 ; 
Pausanias,  iii.  7,  8 : compare  Plutarch, 
De  Herodoti  Malign,  c.  21,  p.  859. 

Leotychides  died,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus, in  476  B.c.  : he  had  commanded 
at  Mykale  in  479  B.c.  The  expedition 
into  Thessaly  must  therefore  have  been 
in  one  of  the  two  intermediate  years, 
if  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  were  in 
this  case  thoroughly  trustworthy.  But 
Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenici,  Appendix, 
ch.  iii.  p.  210)  has  shown  that  Diodorus 
is  contradicted  by  Plutarch,  about  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  Archidamus— 
and  by  others,  about  the  date  of  the 
revolt  at  Sparta.  Mr.  Clinton  places 
the  accession  of  Archidamus  and  the 
banishment  of  Leotychides  (of  course 
therefore  the  expedition  into  Thessaly) 
in  469  B.C.  I incline  rather  to  believe 
that  the  expedition  of  leotychides 
against  the  Thessalian  Alcuadre  took 
place  in  the  year  or  in  the  second  year 
following  the  battle  of  Plataea,  because 
they  had  been  the  ardent  and  hearty 
allies  of  Mardonius  in  Boeotia,  and 
because  the  war  would  seem  not  to 
have  been  completed  without  putting 


them  down  and  making  the  opposite 
party  in  Thessaly  predominant. 

Considering  how  imperfectly  we  know 
the  Lacedaemonian  chronology  of  this 
date,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  con- 
fusion may  have  arisen  in  the  case  of 
Leotychides  from  the  difference  between 
the  date  of  his  banishment  and  that  of 
his  death.  King  Pleistoanax  afterwards, 
having  been  banished  for  the  same 
offence  as  that  committed  by  Leotychi- 
des, and  having  lived  many  years  in 
banishment,  was  afterwards  restored : 
and  the  years  which  he  had  passed  in 
banishment  were  counted  as  a part  of 
his  reign  (Fast.  Ilellen.  1.  c.  p.  211). 
The  date  of  Archidamus  may  perhaps 
have  been  reckoned  in  one  account  from 
the  banishment  of  Leotychides — in 
another  from  his  death,  the  rather,  as 
Archidamus  must  have  been  very  young, 
since  he  reigned  forty-two  years  even 
after  469  B.c.  And  the  date  which 
Diodorus  has  given  as  that  of  the  death 
of  Leotychides,  may  really  be  only  the 
date  of  his  banishment,  in  which  he 
lived  until  469  B.C. 

* Thucyd.  i.  18. 
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Momentary 
Pan-hellenic 
union  under 
Sparta,  im- 
mediately 
after  the 
repulse  of 
Xerxes — 
now  broken 
up  and 
passing  into 
a schism 
with  two  dis- 
tinct parties 
and  chiefs, 
Sparta  and 
Athens. 


induced  to  submit  to  that  loss  of  command  which  the  miscon- 
duct of  Pausanias  had  brought  upon  them.  Their  acquiescence 
facilitated  the  immense  change  about  to  take  place  in  Grecian 
politics. 

According  to  the  tendencies  in  progress  prior  to  the  Persian 
invasion,  Sparta  had  become  gradually  more  and 
more  the  president  of  something  like  a Pan-hellenic 
union,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian 
states.  Such  at  least  was  the  point  towards  which 
things  seemed  to  be  tending  ; and  if  many  separate 
states  stood  aloof  from  this  union,  none  of  them  at 
least  sought  to  form  any  counter-union,  if  we  except 
the  obsolete  and  important  pretensions  of  Argos. 

The  preceding  volumes  of  this  history  have  shown 
that  Sparta  had  risen  to  such  ascendency,  not  from  her 
superior  competence  on  the  management  of  collective  interests, 
nor  even,  in  the  main,  from  ambitious  efforts  on  her  own  part 
to  acquire  it — but  from  the  converging  tendencies  of  Grecian 
feeling  which  required  some  such  presiding  state — and  from 
the  commanding  military  power,  rigid  discipline,  and  ancient 
undisturbed  constitution,  which  attracted  that  feeling  towards 
Sparta.  The  necessities  of  common  defence  against  Persia 
greatly  strengthened  these  tendencies  ; and  the  success  of  the 
defence,  whereby  so  many  Greeks  were  emancipated  who 
required  protection  against  their  former  master,  seemed  des- 
tined to  have  the  like  effect  still  more.  For  an  instant,  after 
the  battles  of  Plataea  and  Mykal£ — when  the  town  of  Platata 
was  set  apart  as  a consecrated  neutral  spot  for  an  armed  con- 
federacy against  the  Persian,  with  periodical  solemnities  and 
meetings  of  deputies — Sparta  was  exalted  to  be  the  chief 
of  a full  Pan-hellenic  union,  Athens  being  only  one  of  the 
principal  members.  And  had  Sparta  been  capable  either  of 
comprehensive  policy,  of  self-directed  and  persevering  efforts, 
or  of  the  requisite  flexibility  of  dealing,  embracing  distant 
Greeks  as  well  as  near, — her  position  was  now  such,  that  her 
own  ascendency,  together  with  undivided  Pan-hellenic  union, 
might  long  have  been  maintained.  But  she  was  lamentably 
deficient  in  all  the  requisite  qualities,  and  the  larger  the  union 
became,  the  more  her  deficiency  stood  manifest.  On  the  other 
hand,  Athens,  now  entering  into  rivalry  as  a sort  of  leader  of 
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opposition,  possessed  all  those  qualities  in  a remarkable 
degree,  over  and  above  that  actual  maritime  force  which  was 
the  want  of  the  day ; so  that  the  opening  made  by  Spartan 
incompetence  and  crime  (so  far  as  Pausanias  was  concerned) 
found  her  in  every  respect  prepared. 

But  the  sympathies  of  the  Peloponnesians  still  clung  to 
Sparta,  while  those  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  turned  to  Athens : 
and  thus  not  only  the  short-lived  symptoms  of  an  established 
Pan-hellenic  union,  but  even  all  tendencies  towards  it,  from 
this  time  disappear.  There  now  stands  out  a manifest  schism, 
with  two  pronounced  parties,  towards  one  of  which  nearly  all 
the  constituent  atoms  of  the  Grecian  world  gravitate:  the 
maritime  states,  newly  enfranchised  from  Persia,  towards 
Athens — the  land-states,  which  had  formed  most  part  of  the 
confederate  army  at  Platsea,  towards  Sparta.1  Along  with 


1 Thucyd.  i.  18.  Kal  ptydxov  xty86- 
you  4w*Kp9patr04yros  oX  t#  AaK*8aip6vioi 
r civ  ^upwoAtpri<rdyrofy  'EAA 4\ywv  TjyJiaay- 
to  8uvdp*i  i rpotixoyr**i  ol  'ABrjyalot, 

dtavorfOtyrtt  4y\ixsiy  rfyy  w6\ty  teal  dya- 
aKtvatrdptyot,  4 j ras  yavs  4p&dyris  yauri- 
koI  4yivovro.  Kotyfj  84  dwotadptyoi  r6y 
(Hdp&apov,  Zartpoy  ob  woAAqp  8it  Kpldrjcray 
lrpos  re  * Athjyaiovs  «ral  A aKtbaiuovious,  oX 
r*  bvotrrdvTts  fkuri Atots  "EAAiji'ff  Kal  ol 
(uproA(p4i<rayr*s.  Avvdpci  ydp  raura 
fUyurra  8it^>dyrp  faxvo¥  7 dp  ol  p«y  yard 
yyy,  ol  84  yav<rl.  Kal  6\lyoy  ply  xpdvov 
arvyipuyty  ij  6 paixpla,  firctra  84  8i#v«- 
X0*yr*s  ol  AaxtSaipdyioi  Kal  ol  ’ Adrjyatoi 
ixoAiprpray  p*rd  r&y  tvppdxw  *pbs 
aAArjAovr  Kal  r<2y  &.W u>v  'LAK4\vu>v  *fri- 
y4$  xou  Siaaraiey,  vpdt  rovrovs  i\8rj  4x<b- 
pouy.  *{Urrt  dir  6 Mi)8iku  y 4s 

r 6y8*  ifl  rdy  x6\rpovy  &c. 

This  is  a clear  and  concise  statement 
of  the  great  revolution  in  Grecian  affairs, 
comparing  the  period  before  and  after 
fhe  Persian  war.  Thucydides  goes  on 
to  trace  briefly  the  consequences  of  this  j 
bisection  of  the  Grecian  world  into  two 
great  leagues— the  growing  improve- 
ment in  military  skill,  and  the  increasing 
stretch  of  military  effort  on  both  sides 
from  the  Persian  invasion  down  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  He  remarks  also 
upon  the  difference  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  in  their  way  of  dealing  with 
their  allies  respectively.  He  then  states 
the  striking  fact,  that  the  military  force 
put  forth  separately  by  Athens  and  her 
allies  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Sparta 


and  her  allies  on  the  other,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  were  each  of  them 
greater  than  the  entire  force  which  had 
I been  employed  by  both  together  in  the 
' most  powerful  juncture  of  their  confe- 
deracy against  the  Persian  invaders — Kal 
4y4y§ro  adroit  4s  r6y8*  rbv  x6\tp ov 
7/  I8la  v a p a<r  k tv))  p tifay  4)  & s ra 
Kpdri(rrd  vot«  psrd  axpaitpyovs 
Tjjs  (vp  pax  ifvOrjaay  (i.  19). 

I notice  this  last  passage  especially 
(construing  it  as  the  Scholiast  seems  to 
do),  not  less  because  it  conveys  an  in- 
teresting comparison,  than  because  it 
has  been  understood  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
Goller,  and  other  commentators  in  a 
sense  which  seems  to  me  erroneous. 
They  interpret  thus — ainoTs  to  mean 
the  Athenians  only,  and  not  the  Lace- 
daemonians— 17 18la  yapatrKfub  to  denote 
the  forces  equipped  by  Athens  herself, 
apart  from  ner  allies — and  dypai<pyovs 
(vppaxlat  to  refer  “ to  the  Athenian 
alliance  only,  at  a period  a little  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years’  treaty, 
when  the  Athenians  were  masters  not 
only  of  the  islands,  and  the  Asiatic 
Greek  colonies,  but  had  also  united  to 
their  confederacy  Boeotia  and  Achaia  on 
the  continent  of  Greece  itself”  (Dr. 
Arnold’s  note).  Now  so  far  as  the 
words  go,  the  meaning  assigned  by  Dr. 
Arnold  might  be  admissible  ; but  if  we 
trace  the  thread  of  ideas  in  Thucydides, 
we  shall  see  that  the  comparison,  as 
these  commentators  conceive  it,  between 
Athens  alone  and  Athens  aided  by  her 
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this  national  schism,  and  called  into  action  by  it,  appears  the 
internal  political  schism  in  each  separate  city  between  oli- 
garchy and  democracy.  Of  course  the  germ  of  these  parties 
had  already  previously  existed  in  the  separate  states.  But 
the  energetic  democracy  of  Athens,  and  the  pronounced  ten- 
dency of  Sparta  to  rest  upon  the  native  oligarchies  in  each 
separate  city  as  her  chief  support,  now  began  to  bestow,  on 
the  conflict  of  internal  political  parties,  an  Hellenic  importance, 
and  an  aggravated  bitterness,  which  had  never  before  belonged 
to  it. 

The  departure  of  the  Spartan  Dorkis  left  the  Athenian 
generals  at  liberty ; and  their  situation  imposed 

Proceeding*  ° , , , , . . , r 

of  Athens  in  upon  them  the  duty  of  organising  the  new  con- 
ont“£r-y  federacy  which  they  had  been  chosen  to  conduct. 
Suet oC(Ari-  The  Ionic  allies  were  at  this  time  not  merely  willing 
and  unanimous,  but  acted  as  the  forward  movers  in 
the  enterprise ; for  they  stood  in  obvious  need  of  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  Persia,  and  had  no  farther  kindness  to 
expect  from  Sparta  or  the  Peloponnesians.  But  even  had 
they  been  less  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  the  conduct 
of  Athens,  and  of  Aristeides  as  the  representative  of  Athens, 
might  have  sufficed  to  bring  them  into  harmonious  coopera- 
tion. The  new  leader  was  no  less  equitable  towards  the 


Formation  confederates  than  energetic  against  the  common 
federacy  of  enemy.  The  general  conditions  of  the  confederacy 
Atheni11^1"  were  regulated  in  a common  synod  of  the  members, 


£nera?'-  appointed  to  meet  periodically  for  deliberative  pur- 
poses,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Delos 
that  island.  — of  0i<]  the  venerated  spot  for  the  religious  festivals 


of  the  Ionic  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  a convenient  centre 


allies — between  the  Athenian  empire  as 
it  stood  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  the  same  empire  as  it  had  stood 
before  the  thirty  years’  truce — is  quite 
foreign  to  his  thoughts.  Nor  had  Thu- 
cydides said  one  word  to  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  Athenian  empire  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
had  diminished  in  magnitude,  and  thus 
was  no  longer  aKpaiQrfs  : without  which 
previous  notification,  the  comparison 
supposed  by  Dr.  Arnold  could  not  be 
clearly  understood.  I conceive  that 
there  are  two  periods,  and  two  sets  of  i 


circumstances,  which  throughout  all  this 
assage  Thucydides  means  to  contrast  : 
rst,  confederate  Greece  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war ; next,  bisected  Greece 
in  a state  of  war,  under  the  double 
headship  of  Sparta  and  Athens. — Avrots 
refers  as  much  to  Sparta  as  to  Athens — 
CLKpaapyovs  rrjs  (u/xM<*x,ar  means  what 
had  been  before  expressed  by  Apaixul* 
— and  tot*  set  against  rby  iroAf- 

fiov,  is  equivalent  to  the  expression 
which  had  before  been  used — axi  tm* 
MrjStKuy  it  r6vif  dci  rbv  roAe/uo*. 
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for  the  members.  A definite  obligation,  either  in  equipped 
ships  of  war  or  in  money,  was  imposed  upon  every  separate 
city,  and  the  Athenians,  as  leaders,  determined  in  which  form 
contributions  should  be  made  by  each.  Their  assessment 
must  of  course  have  been  reviewed  by  the  synod.  They  had 
no  power  at  this  time  to  enforce  any  regulation  not  approved 
by  that  body. 

It  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  Athens  to  profit  by  the 
genius  of  Themistoklfis  on  two  recent  critical  occasions 
(the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the  rebuilding  of  her  walls),  where 
sagacity,  craft,  and  decision  were  required  in  extraordinary 
measure,  and  where  pecuniary  probity  was  of  less  necessity. 
It  was  no  less  her  good  fortune  now, — in  the  delicate  business 
of  assessing  a new  tax  and  determining  how  much  each  state 
should  bear,  when  unimpeachable  honesty  in  the  assessor  was 
the  first  of  all  qualities — not  to  have  Themistokles  : but  to 
employ  in  his  stead  the  well-known,  we  might  almost  say  the 
ostentatious,  probity  of  Aristeidfis.  This  must  be  accounted 
good  fortune,  since  at  the  moment  when  Aristeides  was  sent 
out,  the  Athenians  could  not  have  anticipated  that  any  such 
duty  would  devolve  upon  him.  His  assessment  not  only 
found  favour  at  the  time  of  its  original  proposition,  when  it 
must  have  been  freely  canvassed  by  the  assembled  allies — but 
also  maintained  its  place  in  general  esteem,  as  equitable  and 
moderate,  after  the  once  responsible  headship  of  Athens  had 
degenerated  into  an  unpopular  empire.1 

Respecting  this  first  assessment  we  scarcely  know  more 


1 Thucyd.  v.  18 ; Plutarch,  Aristei- 
des, c.  24.  Plutarch  states  that  the 
allies  expressly  asked  the  Athenians  to 
send  Aristeides  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  the  tribute.  This  is  not  at  all 
probable : Aristeides,  as  commander 
of  the  Athenian  contingent  under  Pau- 
sanias,  was  at  Byzantium  when  the 
mutiny  of  the  Ionians  against  Pausanias 
occurred,  and  was  the  person  to  whom 
they  applied  for  protection.  As  such, 
he  was  the  natural  person  to  undertake 
such  duties  as  devolved  upon  Athens, 
without  any  necessity  of  supposing  that 
he  was  specially  asked  for  to  perform  it. 

Plutarch  farther  states  that  a certain  i 
contribution  had  been  levied  from  the 
Greeks  towards  the  war,  even  during 

VOL.  IV. 


the  headship  of  Sparta.  This  statement 
also  is  highly  improbable.  The  head- 
ship of  Sparta  covers  only  one  single 
campaign,  in  which  Pausanias  had  the 
command  : the  Ionic  Greeks  sent  their 
ships  to  the  fleet,  which  would  be  held 
sufficient,  and  there  was  no  time  for 
measuring  commutations  into  money. 

Pausanias  states,  but  I think  quite 
erroneously,  that  the  name  of  Aristeides 
was  robbed  of  its  due  honour  because 
he  was  the  first  person  who  £ra4«  <f>6povs 
rots  mE.K\ri<ri  (Pausan.  viii.  52,  2). 
Neither  the  assessment  nor  the  name  of 
Aristeides  was  otherwise  than  popular. 

Aristotle  employs  the  name  of  Ari- 
steides as  a symbol  of  unrivalled  probity 
(Rhetoric,  ii.  24,  2). 
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than  one  single  fact — the  aggregate  in  money  was  460  talents 
( = about  106,000/.  sterling).  Of  the  items  composing  such 
aggregate — of  the  individual  cities  which  paid  it — of  the  dis- 
tribution of  obligations  to  furnish  ships  and  to  furnish 

Assessment  ...  ...  . _ 

federacy  and  money — we  are  entirely  ignorant.  I he  little  lnfor- 
all  its  mem-  mation  which  we  possess  on  these  points  relates  to  a 
by  Arisieidfis  period  considerably  later,  shortly  before  the  Pelo- 

— definite  r . ' ' ,,  , . 

obligation  in  ponnestan  war,  under  the  uncontrolled  empire  then 
inoney — exercised  by  Athens.  Thucydides  in  his  brief  sketch 
— Hefiinou-  makes  us  clearly  understand  the  difference  between 
presiding  Athens  with  her  autonomous  and  regularly 
assembled  allies  in  476  B.C.,  and  imperial  Athens  with  her 
subject  allies  in  432  B.C.  The  Greek  word  equivalent  to  ally 
left  either  of  these  epithets  to  be  understood,  by  an  ambiguity 
exceedingly  convenient  to  the  powerful  states.  From  the 
same  author,  too,  we  learn  the  general  causes  of  the  change  : 
but  he  gives  us  few  particulars  as  to  the  modifying  circum- 
stances, and  none  at  all  as  to  the  first  start.  He  tells  us  only 
that  the  Athenians  appointed  a peculiar  board  of  officers  called 
the  Hellenotamiae,  to  receive  and  administer  the  common 
fund — that  Delos  was  constituted  the  general  treasury',  where 
the  money  was  to  be  kept — and  that  the  payment  thus  levied 
was  called  the  phorus  ; 1 a name  which  appears  then  to  have 
been  first  put  into  circulation,  though  afterwards  usual — and 
to  have  conveyed  at  first  no  degrading  import,  though  it 
afterwards  became  so  odious  as  to  be  exchanged  for  a more 
innocent  synonym. 

Endeavouring  as  well  as  we  can  to  conceive  the  Athenian 
alliance  in  its  infancy,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  total  sum  contributed  ; which  will  appear  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  reflect  that  many  of  the  contri- 
growfh,  buting  cities  furnished  ships  besides.  We  may  be 

tude,  of  tfic  certain  that  all  which  was  done  at  first  was  done  by 
on>c1'r:Cy  general  consent,  and  by  a freely  determining  majority. 
hwionoA’iw  For  Athens,  at  the  time  when  the  Ionic  allies  be- 
memberj.  SOUght  her  protection  against  arrogance,  could  have 
had  no  power  of  constraining  parties,  especially  when  the  loss 
of  supremacy,  though  quietly  borne,  was  yet  fresh  and  rankling 
among  the  countrymen  of  Pausanias.  So  large  a total  implies, 

1 Thucyd.  i.  95,  96. 
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from  the  very  first,  a great  number  of  contributing  states, 
and  we  learn  from  hence  to  appreciate  the  powerful,  wide- 
spread, and  voluntary  movement  which  then  brought  together 
the  maritime  and  insular  Greeks  distributed  throughout  the 
/Egean  sea  and  the  Hellespont. 

The  Phoenician  fleet,  and  the  Persian  land-force,  might  at 
any  moment  re-appear,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  resisting 
either  except  by  confederacy  : so  that  confederacy  under  such 
circumstances  became  with  these  exposed  Greeks  not  merely 
a genuine  feeling,  but  at  that  time  the  first  of  all  their  feelings. 
It  was  their  common  fear,  rather  than  Athenian  ambition, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  alliance : and  they  were  grateful  to 
Athens  for  organising  it.  The  public  import  of  the  name 
Hell£notamiae,  coined  for  the  occasion — the  selection  of  Delos 
as  a centre — and  the  provision  for  regular  meetings  of  the 
members — demonstrate  the  patriotic  and  fraternal  purpose 
which  the  league  was  destined  to  serve.  In  truth  the  protection 
of  the  /Egean  sea  against  foreign  maritime  force  and  lawless 
piracy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus 
against  the  transit  of  a Persian  force,  was  a purpose  essentially 
public,  for  which  all  the  parties  interested  were  bound  in 
equity  to  provide  by  way  of  common  contribution.  Any 
island,  or  seaport  which  might  refrain  from  contributing,  was 
a gainer  at  the  cost  of  others.  The  general  feeling  of  this 
common  danger,  as  well  as  equitable  obligation,  at  a moment 
when  the  fear  of  Persia  was  yet  serious,  was  the  real  cause 
which  brought  together  so  many  contributing  members,  and 
enabled  the  forward  parties  to  shame  into  concurrence  such 
as  were  more  backward.  How  the  confederacy  came  to  be 
turned  afterwards  to  the  purposes  of  Athenian  ambition,  we 
shall  see  at  the  proper  time : but  in  its  origin  it  was  an  equal 
alliance,  in  so  far  as  alliance  between  the  strong  and  the  weak 
can  ever  be  equal — not  an  Athenian  empire.  Nay,  it  was  an 
alliance  in  which  every  individual  member  was  more  exposed, 
more  defenceless,  and  more  essentially  benefited  in  the  way  of 
protection  than  Athens.  We  have  here  in  truth  one  of  the 
few  moments  in  Grecian  history  wherein  a purpose  at  once 
common,  equal,  useful  and  innocent,  brought  together  spon- 
taneously many  fragments  of  this  disunited  race,  and  overlaid 
for  a time  that  exclusive  bent  towards  petty  and  isolated 
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autonomy  which  ultimately  made  slaves  of  them  all.  It 
was  a proceeding  equitable  and  prudent,  in  principle  as  well 
as  in  detail ; promising  at  the  time  the  most  beneficent 
consequences — not  merely  protection  against  the  Persians, 
but  a standing  police  of  the  /Egean  sea,  regulated  by  a 
common  superintending  authority.  And  if  such  promise  was 
not  realised,  we  shall  find  that  the  inherent  defects  of  the 
allies,  indisposing  them  to  the  hearty  appreciation  and  steady 
performance  of  their  duties  as  equal  confederates,  are  at  least 
as  much  chargeable  with  the  failure  as  the  ambition  of  Athens. 
We  may  add,  that  in  selecting  Delos  as  a centre,  the  Ionic 
allies  were  conciliated  by  a renovation  of  the  solemnities  which 
their  fathers,  in  the  days  of  former  freedom,  had  crowded  to 
witness  in  that  sacred  island. 

At  the  time  when  this  alliance  was  formed,  the  Persians 
state  and  still  held  not  only  the  important  posts  of  Eion  on 
at  the  the  Strymon  and  Doriskus  in  Thrace,  but  also 
tiiTccTnh-cn ' several  other  posts  in  that  country 1 which  are  not 
i)cL?»yasf  specified  to  us.  We  may  thus  understand  why  the 
first  formed.  Greek  cities  on  and  near  the  Chalkidic  peninsula — 
Argilus,  Stageirus,  Akanthus,  Skfilus,  Olynthus,  &c. — which 
we  know  to  have  joined  under  the  first  assessment  of  Aris- 
teides,  were  not  less  anxious 2 to  seek  protection  in  the  bosom 
of  the  new  confederacy,  than  the  Dorian  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Kos,  the  Ionic  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  the  Alolic 
Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  or  continental  towns  such  as  Miletus 
and  Byzantium : by  all  of  whom  adhesion  to  this  alliance 
must  have  been  contemplated,  in  477  or  476  B.C.,  as  the  sole 
condition  of  emancipation  from  Persia.  Nothing  more  was 
required,  for  the  success  of  a foreign  enemy  against  Greece 
generally,  than  complete  autonomy  of  every  Grecian  city, 
small  as  well  as  great — such  as  the  Persian  monarch  pre- 
scribed and  tried  to  enforce  ninety  years  afterwards,  through 
the  Lacedemonian  Antalkidas,  in  the  pacification  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  latter.  Some  sort  of  union,  organised 


1 Herodot.  vii.  106.  Irrapxoi  1*  TV  2 Thucyd.  v.  18.  T&r  tik  *<$Am, 
©prjfinj  if  a*  rov  'EX.Ai)<rir6yrov  itavr  povtras  rbv  <p6pov  rby  4tc'  ’ ApttrrtlZov , av- 

Ovrot  S)v  irdvTts,  oT  r*  4k  SprfiKrjs  ica*  i royipovs  «?*'«*  ....  tlarl  ’fApytAotr 
rov  EAArjtrviyrov,  irA^y  rov  4v  AoplffKcp,  Srdyctpos,  "A KavOos,  2k»Aos,  ’'OAui'tfas, 
vwb  ‘EAA-fjyuv  fiortpov  rat rrrji  rrjs  trrpa - ^wdprwAoi. 
rriKaaiijs  4^jip40ij(rayt  Sic. 
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and  obligatory  upon  each  city,  was  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  all.  Indeed  even  with  that  aid,  at  the  time  when  the 
confederacy  of  Delos  was  first  formed,  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  the  Asiatic  enemy  would  be  effectually  kept  out ; 
especially  as  the  Persians  were  strong  not  merely  from  their 
own  force,  but  also  from  the  aid  of  internal  parties  in  many 
of  the  Grecian  states — traitors  within,  as  well  as  exiles  without. 

Among  these  traitors,  the  first  in  rank  as  well  as  the  most 
formidable,  was  the  Spartan  Pausanias.  Summoned  conductor 
home  from  Byzantium  to  Sparta,  in  order  that  the 
loud  complaints  against  him  might  be  examined,  he 
had  been  acquitted  1 of  the  charges  of  wrong  and 
oppression  against  individuals.  Yet  the  presump- 
tions  of  tnedism  (or  treacherous  correspondence  with  ^njESetioo 
the  Persians)  appeared  so  strong,  that,  though  not  with  Pcr‘i!l' 
found  guilty,  he  was  still  not  reappointed  to  the  command. 
Such  treatment  seems  to  have  only  emboldened  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs  against  Greece  ; for  which  purpose 
he  came  out  to  Byzantium  in  a trireme  belonging  to  Her- 
mionfi,  under  pretence  of  aiding  as  a volunteer  without  any 
formal  authority  in  the  war.  He  there  resumed  his  nego- 
tiations with  Artabazus.  His  great  station  and  celebrity  still 
gave  him  so  strong  a hold  on  men’s  opinions,  that  he  appears 
to  have  established  a sort  of  mastery  in  Byzantium,  from 
whence  the  Athenians,  already  recognised  heads  of  the  con- 
federacy, were  constrained  to  expel  him  by  force.2  And  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  terror  excited  by  his  presence,  as  well  as 
by  his  known  designs,  tended  materially  to  accelerate  the 
organisation  of  the  confederacy  under  Athens.  He  then 
retired  to  Kolbnje  in  the  Troad,  where  he  continued  for  some 
time  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  trying  to  form 
a Persian  party,  despatching  emissaries  to  distribute  Persian 
gold  among  various  cities  of  Greece,  and  probably  employing 
the  name  of  Sparta  to  impede  the  formation  of  the  new 
confederacy : 3 until  at  length  the  Spartan  authorities,  apprised 


1 Cornelius  Nepos  states  that  he  was 

fined  (Pausanias,  c.  2),  which  is  neither 
noticed  by  Thucydides,  nor  at  all  pro- 
bable, looking  at  the  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  him. 

1 Thucyd.  i.  130,  1 31.  Kol  Ik  toO 


Bv^ayriou  $ia  into  run/  *A ffrjyaloiv  iter o- 
\iopitTifftis,  &c. : these  words  seem  to 
imply  that  he  had  acquired  a strong 
position  in  the  town. 

1 It  is  to  this  time  that  I refer  the 
mission  of  Arthmius  of  Zcleia  (an 
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of  his  proceedings,  sent  a herald  out  to  him  with  peremptory 
orders  that  he  should  come  home  immediately  along  with  the 
herald : if  he  disobeyed,  “ the  Spartans  would  declare  war 
against  him,”  or  constitute  him  a public  enemy. 

As  the  execution  of  this  threat  would  have  frustrated  all 
the  ulterior  schemes  of  Pausanias,  he  thought  it 
ca'icd  la  prudent  to  obey ; the  rather,  as  he  felt  entire  con- 
pSoncd-  fidcnce  of  escaping  all  the  charges  against  him  at 
Sui-triM  Sparta  by  the  employment  of  bribes,1  the  means  for 
!hePHt°ou  which  were  doubtless  abundantly  furnished  to  him 
to  revolt.  through  Artabazus.  He  accordingly  returned  along 
with  the  herald,  and  was,  in  the  first  moments  of  indignation, 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Ephors,  who,  it  seems,  were  legally 
competent  to  imprison  him,  even  had  he  been  king  instead  of 
regent.  But  he  was  soon  let  out,  on  his  own  requisition  and 
under  a private  arrangement  with  friends  and  partisans,  to 
take  his  trial  against  all  accusers.3  Even  to  stand  forth  as 


Asiatic  town,  between  Mount  Ida  and  : 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis)  to 
gain  over  such  Greeks  as  he  could  by 
means  of  Persian  gold.  In  the  course 
of  his  visit  to  Greece,  Arthmius  went  | 
to  Athens  : his  purpose  was  discovered,  ! 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  : while  the 
Athenians,  at  the  instance  of  Themisto- 
kles, passed  an  indignant  decree,  de- 
claring him  and  his  race  enemies  of 
Athens,  and  of  all  the  allies  of  Athens 
— and  proclaiming  that  whoever  should 
slay  him  would  be  guiltless  ; because  he 
had  brought  in  Persian  gold  to  bribe 
the  Greeks.  This  decree  was  engraven 
on  a brazen  column,  and  placed  on 
record  in  the  acropolis,  where  it  stood 
near  the  great  statue  of  Athene  Proma- 
chos, even  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  | 
and  his  contemporary  orators.  See 
Demosthen.  Philippic,  iii.  c.  9,  p.  122, 
and  De  Fals.  Lejjat.  c.  76,  p.  428; 
zEschin.  cont.  Ktesiphont.  ad  fin. 
Harpokrat.  v.  "Ari  nos — Deinarchus 
cont.  Aristogeiton.  sect.  25,  26. 

Plutarch  (Themistokles,  c.  6,  and 
Aristeides,  tom.  ii.  p.  218)  tells  us  that 
Themistokles  proposed  this  decree 
against  Arthmius  and  caused  it  to  be 
passed.  But  Plutarch  refers  it  to  the 
time  when  Xerxes  was  on  the  point  of 
invading  Greece.  Now  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  incident  cannot  well  belong 
to  that  point  of  time.  Xerxes  did  not 


rely  upon  bribes,  but  upon  other  and 
different  means,  for  conquering  Greece  : 
besides,  the  very  tenor  of  the  decree 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  passed 
after  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  of 
Delos — for  it  pronounces  Arthmius  to 
be  an  enemy  of  Athens  and  of  all  the 
allies  of  Athens.  To  a native  of  Zeleia 
it  might  be  a serious  penalty  to  be 
excluded  and  proscribed  from  all  the 
cities  in  alliance  with  Athens  ; many  of 
them  being  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  I 
know  no  point  of  time  to  which  the 
mission  of  Arthmius  can  be  so  conve- 
niently referred  as  this — when  Pau- 
sanias and  Artabazus  were  engaged  in 
this  very  part  of  Asia,  in  contriving 
plots  to  get  up  a party  in  Greece. 
Pausanias  was  thus  engaged  for  some 
years — before  the  banishment  of  The- 
mistoklcs. 

1 Thucyd.  i.  131.  'O  &*  $ov\6pfvos 
&>s  ffKuna  fiiraitros  firm  teal  -Ktartboay 
Xp^ua<r<  \v<ruy  tiiafio\riv,  aytx**’ 
pti  Hfvrcpov  4s  Siraprrjv. 

* Thucyd.  i.  131.  Kal  4s  plr 
tlpfcr^y  4<nr(irr*t  rb  1 rpwroy  inrb  r&v  i<p6 - 
pu>v’  $TTtira  8tarrpa(du*yot  Sartpoy  4(ij\0€t 
teal  Ka0lffTri<Tiy  iamby  4s  Kpt<riy  rots  &ov- 
\ofx4yo is  wtpi  airrby  i\4yx*iv. 

The  word  &ia*patiix*yos  indicates 
first,  that  Pausanias  himself  originated 
the  efforts  to  get  free, — next  that  he 
came  to  an  underhand  arrangement : 
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accuser  against  so  powerful  a man  was  a serious  peril : to 
undertake  the  proof  of  specific  matter  of  treason  against  him 
was  yet  more  serious  : nor  does  it  appear  that  any  Spartan 
ventured  to  do  either.  It  was  known  that  nothing  short  of 
the  most  manifest  and  invincible  proof  would  be  held  to 
justify  his  condemnation,  and  amidst  a long  chain  of  acts 
carrying  conviction  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  there  was 
no  single  treason  sufficiently  demonstrable  for  the  purpose. 
Accordingly  Pausanias  remained  not  only  at  large  but  un- 
accused, still  audaciously  persisting  both  in  his  intrigues  at 
home  and  his  correspondence  abroad  with  Artabazus.  He 
ventured  to  assail  the  unshielded  side  of  Sparta  by  opening 
negotiations  with  the  Helots,  and  instigating  them  to  revolt ; 
promising  them  both  liberation  and  admission  to  political 
privilege  ; 1 with  a view,  first  to  destroy  the  board  of  Ephors 
and  render  himself  despot  in  his  own  country — next,  to  acquire 
through  Persian  help  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Some  of 
those  Helots  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  revealed  the  plot 
to  the  Ephors,  who  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  grave  peril, 
did  not  choose  to  take  measures  against  Pausanias  upon  no 
better  information —so  imposing  was  still  his  name  and 
positioa  But  though  some  few  Helots  might  inform,  pro- 
bably many  others  both  gladly  heard  the  proposition  and 
faithfully  kept  the  secret : we  shall  find,  by  what  happened  a 
few  years  afterwards,  that  there  were  a large  number  of  them 
who  had  their  spears  in  readiness  for  revolt.  Suspected  as 
Pausanias  was,  yet  by  the  fears  of  some  and  the  connivance 
of  others,  he  was  allowed  to  bring  his  plans  to  the  very  brink 
of  consummation ; and  his  last  letters  to  Artabazus,3  inti- 
mating that  he  was  ready  for  action,  and  bespeaking  imme- 
diate performance  of  the  engagements  concerted  between 
them,  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  messenger.  Sparta 
was  saved  from  an  outbreak  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  not 


very  probably  by  a bribe,  though  the 
word  does  not  necessarily  imply  it.  The 
Scholiast  says  so  distinctly — na\ 
\6yois  HiaTrpa^dfifvos  5ij\ov6ti  Siatcpo v- 
erdfxtyos  rijy  Karijy oplav.  Dr.  Arnold 
translates  Siaxpa^d/xtyor  “ having  settled 
the  business.” 

1 Aristotel.  Politic,  iv.  13,  13 ; v.  1, 
5 ; v.  6,  2 ; Herodot.  v.  32.  Aristotle 


calls  Pausanias  king,  though  he  was 
only  regent:  the  truth  is,  that  he  had 
all  the  power  of  a Spartan  king,  and 
seemingly  more,  if  we  compare  his 
treatment  with  that  of  the  Piokleid 
king  Leotychides. 

* Thucyd.  i.  132.  6 n*AAa>v  rij 

T€A«uto(oj  /3aorA«i  txiffroAdi  irp6t 
'Apraflafay  KOfxtuy , arfyp  'ApylAios,  &c. 
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by  the  prudence  of  her  authorities,  but  by  a mere  accident — 
or  rather  by  the  fact  that  Pausanias  was  not  only  a traitor  to 
his  country,  but  also  base  and  cruel  in  his  private  relations. 

The  messenger  to  whom  these  last  letters  were  entrusted 
He  is  dc-  was  a native  of  Argilus  in  Thrace,  a favourite  and 
'hi'reveb-  faithful  slave  of  Pausanias  ; once  connected  with  him 
?n-  by  that  intimate  relation  which  Grecian  manners 
tolerated — and  admitted  even  to  the  full  confidence 
Ephors.  Gf  ^[5  treasonable  projects.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
intention  of  this  Argilian  to  betray  his  master.  But  on 
receiving  the  letter  to  carry,  he  recollected  with  some  un- 
easiness that  none  of  the  previous  messengers  had  ever  come 
back.  Accordingly  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  it,  with  the 
full  view  of  carrying  it  forward  to  its  destination  if  he  found 
nothing  inconsistent  with  his  own  personal  safety  : he  had 
farther  taken  the  precaution  to  counterfeit  his  master’s  seal, 
so  that  he  could  easily  re-close  the  letter.  On  reading  it,  he 
found  his  suspicions  confirmed  by  an  express  injunction  that 
the  bearer  was  to  be  put  to  death — a discovery  which  left  him 
no  alternative  except  to  deliver  it  to  the  Ephors.  But  those 
magistrates,  who  had  before  disbelieved  the  Helot  informers, 
still  refused  to  believe  even  the  confidential  slave  with  his 
master’s  autograph  and  seal,  and  with  the  full  account  besides, 
which  doubtless  he  would  communicate  at  the  same  time,  of 
all  that  had  previously  passed  in  the  Persian  correspondence, 
not  omitting  copies  of  those  letters  between  Pausanias  and 
Xerxes  which  I have  already  cited  from  Thucydides — for  in 
no  other  way  can  they  have  become  public.  Partly  from  the 
suspicion  which  in  antiquity  always  attached  to  the  testimony 
of  slaves,  except  when  it  was  obtained  under  the  pretended 
guarantee  of  torture — partly  from  the  peril  of  dealing  with  so 
exalted  a criminal — the  Ephors  w'ould  not  be  satisfied  with 
any  evidence  less  than  his  own  speech  and  their  own  ears. 
They  directed  the  Argilian  slave  to  plant  himself  as  a 
suppliant  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon,  near  Cape 
Taenarus,  under  the  shelter  of  a double  tent  or  hut,  behind 
which  two  of  them  concealed  themselves.  Apprised  of  this 
unexpected  mark  of  alarm,  Pausanias  hastened  to  the  temple, 
and  demanded  the  reason : upon  which  the  slave  disclosed 
his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  complained 
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bitterly  that  after  long  and  faithful  service, — with  a secrecy 
never  once  betrayed,  throughout  this  dangerous  correspond- 
ence,— he  was  at  length  rewarded  with  nothing  better  than 
the  same  miserable  fate  which  had  befallen  the  previous 
messengers.  Pausanias,  admitting  all  these  facts,  tried  to 
appease  the  slave’s  disquietude,  and  gave  him  a solemn 
assurance  of  safety  if  he  would  quit  the  sanctuary ; urging 
him  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  on  the  journey  forthwith,  in 
order  that  the  schemes  in  progress  might  not  be  retarded. 

All  this  passed  within  the  hearing  of  the  concealed  Ephors ; 
who  at  length,  thoroughly  satisfied,  determined  to  H«arrwt 
arrest  Pausanias  immediately  on  his  return  to  Sparta. 

They  met  him  in  the  public  street  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Ath6n6  Chalkicekus  (or  of  the  Brazen  “nctUiir>'. 
House).  But  as  they  came  near,  either  their  menacing  looks, 
or  a significant  nod  from  one  of  them,  revealed  to  this  guilty 
man  their  purpose.  He  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple,  which 
was  so  near  that  he  reached  it  before  they  could  overtake 
him.  He  planted  himself  as  a suppliant,  far  more  hopeless 
than  the  Argilian  slave  whom  he  had  so  recently  talked  over 
at  Tamaras,  in  a narrow  roofed  chamber  belonging  to  the 
sacred  building ; where  the  Ephors,  not  warranted  in  touching 
him,  took  off  the  roof,  built  up  the  doors,  and  kept  watch 
until  he  was  on  the  point  of  death  by  starvation.  According 
to  a current  story 1 — not  recognised  by  Thucydides,  yet  con- 
sistent with  Spartan  manners  — his  own  mother  was  the 
person  who  placed  the  first  stone  to  build  up  the  door,  in 
deep  abhorrence  of  his  treason.  His  last  moments  being 
carefully  observed,  he  was  brought  away  just  in  time  to 
expire  without,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  desecration  of  the 
temple.  The  first  impulse  of  the  Ephors  was  to  cast  his  body 
into  the  ravine  or  hollow  called  the  Kaeadas,  the  usual  place 
of  punishment  for  criminals  : probably  his  powerful  friends 
averted  this  disgrace,  and  he  was  buried  not  far  off,  until 
some  time  afterwards,  under  the  mandate  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  his  body  was  exhumed  and  transported  to  the  exact 
spot  where  he  had  died.  However,  the  oracle,  not  satisfied 
even  with  this  reinterment,  pronounced  the  whole  proceeding 
to  be  a profanation  of  the  sanctity  of  Ath£n&,  enjoining  that 

1 Diodor.  xi.  45  ; Cornel.  Ncpos,  Pausan.  c.  5 ; Polysen.  viii.  51. 
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two  bodies  should  be  presented  to  her  as  an  atonement  for 
the  one  carried  away.  In  the  very  early  days  of  Greece, 
or  among  the  Carthaginians,  even  at  this  period — such  an 
injunction  would  probably  have  produced  the  slaughter  of 
two  human  victims  : on  the  present  occasion,  Athene,  or 
Hikesius  the  tutelary  god  of  suppliants,  was  supposed  to  be 
satisfied  by  two  brazen  statues  ; not  however  without  some 
attempts  to  make  out  that  the  expiation  was  inadequate.1 

Thus  perished  a Greek  who  reached  the  pinnacle  of  renown 
About  b.c.  simply  from  the  accidents  of  his  lofty  descent  and 
467  of  his  being  general  at  Platsea,  where  it  does  not 

appear  that  he  displayed  any  superior  qualities.  His  treason- 
able projects  implicated  and  brought  to  disgrace  a man  far 
greater  than  himself — the  Athenian  Themistoklfis. 

The  chfonology  of  this  important  period  is  not  so  fully 
•rhenmto-  known  as  to  enable  us  to  make  out  the  precise  dates 
piwnfsedTn  °f  particular  events.  But  we  are  obliged  (in  conse- 
trcJon'of"1  quence  of  the  subsequent  incidents  connected  with 
Panama*.  Themistoklfis,  whose  flight  to  Persia  is  tolerably  well 
marked  as  to  date)  to  admit  an  interval  of  about  nine  years 
between  the  retirement  of  Pausanias  from  his  command  at 
Byzantium,  and  his  death.  To  suppose  so  long  an  interval 
engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence,  is  perplexing  ; and  we 
can  only  explain  it  to  ourselves  very  imperfectly  by  con- 
sidering that  the  Spartans  were  habitually  slow  in  their  move- 
ments, and  that  the  suspected  regent  may  perhaps  have 
communicated  with  partisans,  real  or  expected,  in  many  parts 
of  Greece.  Among  those  whom  he  sought  to  enlist  as 
accomplices  was  Thcmistokles,  still  in  great  power — though, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  declining  power — at  Athens.  The  charge 
of  collusion  with  the  Persians  connects  itself  with  the  previous 
movement  of  political  parties  in  that  city. 

The  rivalry  of  Themistokles  and  Aristeides  had  been 
Position  or  greatly  appeased  by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  which 
had  imposed  upon  both  the  peremptory  necessity 
tendency  of  cooperation  against  a common  enemy.  And 
partMand  apparently  it  was  not  resumed  during  the  times 
politics.  which  immediately  succeeded  the  return  of  the 
Athenians  to  their  country:  at  least  we  hear  of  both,  in 


1 Thucyd.  i.  133,  134;  Pausanias,  iii.  17,  9. 
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effective  service  and  in  prominent  posts.  Themistoklds  stands 
forward  as  the  contriver  of  the  city  walls  and  architect  of 
Peiraeus : Aristeid6s  is  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  first 
organiser  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  Moreover  we  seem  to 
detect  a change  in  the  character  of  the  latter.  He  had  ceased 
to  be  the  champion  of  Athenian  old-fashioned  landed  interest, 
against  Themistokl£s  as  the  originator  of  the  maritime  inno- 
vations. Those  innovations  had  now,  since  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  become  an  established  fact ; a fact  of  overwhelming 
influence  on  the  destinies  and  character,  public  as  well  as 
private,  of  the  Athenians.  During  the  expatriation  at  Salamis, 
every  man,  rich  or  poor,  landed  proprietor  or  artisan,  had 
been  for  the  time  a seaman  : and  the  anecdote  of  Kimon,  who 
dedicated  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  the  acropolis  as  a token 
that  he  was  about  to  pass  from  the  cavalry  to  service  on 
shipboard,1  is  a type  of  that  change  of  feeling  which  must 
have  been  impressed  more  or  less  upon  every  rich  man  in 
Athens.  From  henceforward  the  fleet  is  endeared  to  every 
man  as  the  grand  force,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the  state, 
in  which  character  all  the  political  leaders  agree  in  accepting 
it.  We  ought  to  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  change  was 
attended  with  no  detriment  either  to  the  land-force  or  to  the 
landed  cultivation  of  Attica,  both  of  which  will  be  found  to 
acquire  extraordinary  development  during  the  interval  between 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  Still  the  triremes,  and 
the  men  who  manned  them,  taken  collectively,  were  now  the 
determining  element  in  the  state.  Moreover  the  men  who 
manned  them  had  just  returned  from  Salamis,  fresh  from  a 
scene  of  trial  and  danger,  and  from  a harvest  of  victory, 
which  had  equalized  for  the  moment  all  Athenians  as 
sufferers,  as  combatants,  and  as  patriots.  Such  predominance 
of  the  maritime  impulse  having  become  pronounced  imme- 
diately after  the  return  from  Salamis,  was  farther  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  construction  and  fortification  of  the 
Peiraeus — a new  maritime  Athens  as  large  as  the  old  inland 
city — as  well  as  by  the  unexpected  formation  of  the  con- 
federacy at  Delos,  with  all  its  untried  prospects  and  stimu- 
lating duties. 

The  political  change  arising  from  hence  in  Athens  was  not 

1 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  8. 
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less  important  than  the  military.  “The  maritime  multitude, 
Effect  of  the  authors  of  the  victory  of  Salamis,”  1 and  instruments 
of  the  new  vocation  of  Athens  as  head  of  the  Delian 
nutn'pohtfcai  confederacy,  appear  now  ascendant  in  the  political 
— n,,7  constitution  also  ; not  in  any  way  as  a separate  or 
democracy,  privileged  class,  but  as  leavening  the  whole  mass, 
strengthening  the  democratical  sentiment,  and  protesting 
against  all  recognised  political  inequalities.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  struggle  at  Salamis,  the  whole  city  of  Athens 
had  been  nothing  else  than  “ a maritime  multitude,”  among 
which  the  proprietors  and  chief  men  had  been  confounded, 
until,  by  the  efforts  of  all,  the  common  country  had  been 
reconquered.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  this  multitude,  after  a 
trying  period  of  forced  equality,  during  which  political  privi- 
lege had  been  effaced,  would  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  full 
restoration  of  such  privilege  at  home.  We  see  by  the  active 
political  sentiment  of  the  German  people,  after  the  great 
struggles  of  1813  and  1814,  how  much  an  energetic  and 
successful  military  effort  of  the  people  at  large,  blended  with 
endurance  of  serious  hardship,  tends  to  stimulate  the  sense  of 
political  dignity  and  the  demand  for  developed  citizenship : 
and  if  this  be  the  tendency  even  among  a people  habitually 
passive  on  such  subjects,  much  more  was  it  to  be  expected  in 
the  Athenian  population,  who  had  gone  through  a previous 
training  of  near  thirty  years  under  the  democracy  of  Kleis- 
thenes.  At  the  time  when  that  constitution  was  first  esta- 
blished,3 it  was  perhaps  the  most  democratical  in  Greece.  It 
had  worked  extremely  well,  and  had  diffused  among  the 
people  a sentiment  favourable  to  equal  citizenship  and  un- 
friendly to  avowed  privilege  : so  that  the  impressions  made 
by  the  struggle  at  Salamis  found  the  popular  mind  prepared 
to  receive  them. 

Early  after  the  return  to  Attica,  the  Kleisthenean  constitu- 
tion was  enlarged  as  respects  eligibility  to  the  magistracy. 
According  to  that  constitution,  the  fourth  or  last  class  on 
the  Solonian  census,  including  the  considerable  majority  of  the 


1 Aristotel.  Politic.  V.  3,  5.  Kal  port  pa v iwalTifftv. 
riXiy  i vauriicbt  ixAoi,  ytviptvos  'O  raun*i)i  fixAot  (Thucyd.  viii.  72 
atnos  rrjs  w tpl  2a\ap7va  vitcris,  ftai  81a  and  fiissim). 

TauTTjr  tt)t  ijytpoviai  Kal  81A  tt)*  Kara  3 For  the  constitution  of  Kleisthenes, 
6a\aooav  8 vyapuy,  r t; v SijfioKparlav  i<rxv'  sec  ch.  xxxi.  of  this  History. 
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freemen,  were  not  admissible  to  offices  of  state,  though  they 
possessed  votes  in  common  with  the  rest:  no  person  A1  . 
was  eligible  to  be  a magistrate  unless  he  belonged  of  the  km- 
to  one  of  the  three  higher  classes.  This  restriction  constitution 

° . — all  citizens 

was  now  annulled,  and  eligibility  extended  to  all  the  without  ex* 

..  - - r . , , - - ception  arc 

citizens.  We  may  appreciate  the  strength  of  feeling  rendered  po- 
with  which  such  reform  was  demanded,  when  we  find  mjpble  &> 
that  it  was  proposed  by  Aristcidfis  ; a man  the  re-  universal  di- 
verse of  what  is  called  a demagogue,  and  a strenuous  election  of 
friend  of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution.  No  political  —next,  bor- 
system  would  work,  after  the  Persian  war,  which  drawing  by 
formally  excluded  “ the  maritime  multitude  ’’  from 
holding  magistracy.  I rather  imagine  (as  has  been  already 
stated)  that  election  of  magistrates  was  still  retained,  and 
not  exchanged  for  drawing  lots  until  a certain  time,  though 
not  a long  time  afterwards.  That  which  the  public  senti- 
ment first  demanded  was  the  recognition  of  the  equal  and 
open  principle ; after  a certain  length  of  experience  it  was 
found  that  poor  men,  though  legally  qualified  to  be  chosen, 
were  in  point  of  fact  rarely  chosen  : then  came  the  lot,  to  give 
them  an  equal  chance  with  the  rich.  The  principle  of  sorti- 
tion or  choice  by  lot,  was  never  applied  (as  I have  before 
remarked)  to  all  offices  at  Athens — never  for  example  to  the 
Strategi  or  Generals,  whose  functions  were  more  grave  and 
responsible  than  those  of  any  other  person  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  who  always  continued  to  be  elected  by  show 
of  hands. 

In  the  new  position  into  which  Athens  was  now  thrown,  with 
so  great  an  extension  of  what  may  be  termed  her  increase  or 
foreign  relations,  and  with  a confederacy  which  im-  ft' 
posed  the  necessity  of  distant  military  service,  the 
functions  of  the  Strategi  naturally  tended  to  become 
both  more  absorbing  and  complicated  ; while  the  j^ftfnecor 
civil  administration  became  more  troublesome  if  not  ‘*ic  Archum. 
more  difficult,  from  the  enlargement  of  the  city  and  the  still 
greater  enlargement  of  Peirseus — leading  to  an  increase  of 
town  population,  and  especially  to  an  increase  of  the  metics 
or  resident  non-freemen.  And  it  was  probably  about  this 
period,  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  battle 
of  Salamis — when  the  force  of  old  habit  and  tradition  had 
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been  partially  enfeebled  by  so  many  stirring  novelties — that 
the  Archons  were  withdrawn  altogether  from  political  and 
military  duties,  and  confined  to  civil  or  judicial  administration. 
At  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Polemarch  is  a military  com- 
mander, president  of  the  ten  Strategi  :l  we  know  him  after- 
wards only  as  a civil  magistrate,  administering  justice  to  the 
metics  or  non-freemen,  while  the  Strategi  perform  military 
duties  without  him  : a change  not  unlike  that  which  took 
place  at  Rome,  when  the  Praetor  was  created  to  undertake  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  large  original  duties  of  the  Consul.  I 
conceive  that  this  alteration,  indicating  as  it  does  a change 
in  the  character  of  the  Archons  generally,  must  have  taken 
place  at  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached 3 — a time  when 
the  Athenian  establishments  on  all  sides  required  a more 
elaborate  distribution  of  functionaries.  The  distribution  of  so 
many  Athenian  boards  of  functionaries,  part  to  do  duty  in  the 
city,  and  part  in  the  Peirceus,  cannot  have  commenced  until 
after  this  period,  when  Peirzeus  had  been  raised  by  Themis- 
toklfis  to  the  dignity  of  town,  fortress,  and  state-harbour. 
Adminis-  Such  boards  were  the  Astynomi  and  Agoranomi, 

t rat  ion  of  ....  . 

Athen.  cn-  who  maintained  the  police  of  streets  and  markets — 
newfunc-  the  Metronomi,  who  watched  over  weights  and  mea- 
appointed — sures — the  Sitophylakes,  who  carried  into  effect 
between  various  state  regulations  respecting  the  custody  and 
Peiraeuv"  sale  of  com — with  various  others  who  acted  not  less 
in  PeiriEus  than  in  the  city.3  We  may  presume  that  each  of 
these  boards  was  originally  created  as  the  exigency  appeared 
to  call  for  it,  at  a period  later  than  that  which  we  have  now 
reached  ; most  of  these  duties  of  detail  having  been  at  first 
discharged  by  the  Archons,  and  afterwards  (when  these  latter 
became  too  full  of  occupation)  confided  to  separate  adminis- 
trators. The  special  and  important  change  which  characterised 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Salamis,  was, 
the  more  accurate  line  drawn  between  the  Archons  and  the 
Strategi ; assigning  the  foreign  and  military  department  en- 
tirely to  the  Strategi,  and  rendering  the  Archons  purely  civil 


1 Herodot.  vi.  109.  ' Prozcss,  ch.  ii.  p.  50  setjtj. 

’ Aristotel.  noAiT«im'  Fragm.  xlvii.  1 See  Aristotel.  noAircii.  Fragm. 
ed.  Neumann.  Harpokration,  v.  noAr-  ii.  v.  xxiii.  xxxviii.  1.  ed.  Neumann  ; 
papx®»  ; Pollux,  viii.  91  : compare  Schdmann,  Antiqq.  Jur.  Publ.  Grarc. 
Meier  und  Sclidmann,  Per  Attische  ! c.  xli.  xlii.  xliii. 
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magistrates, — administrative  as  well  as  judicial : while  the 
first  creation  of  the  separate  boards  above-named  was  pro- 
bably an  ulterior  enlargement,  arising  out  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation, power,  and  trade,  between  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian wars.  It  was  by  some  such  steps  that  the  Athenian 
administration  gradually  attained  that  complete  development 
which  it  exhibits  in  practice  during  the  century  from  the 
Peloponnesian  war  downward,  to  which  nearly  all  our  positive 
and  direct  information  relates. 

With  this  expansion  both  of  democratical  feeling  and  of 
military  activity  at  Athens,  Aristeidils  appears  to  Political 
have  sympathized.  And  the  popularity  thus  ensured 
to  him,  probably  heightened  by  some  regret  for  his  rSmufo- 
previous  ostracism,  was  calculated  to  acquire  per-  kl*‘i7b,“" 
manence  from  his  straightforward  and  incorruptible 
character,  now  brought  into  strong  relief  by  his 
function  as  assessor  to  the  new  Delian  confederacy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ascendency  of  Themistoklds, 
though  so  often  exalted  by  his  unrivalled  political  genius  and 
daring,  as  well  as  by  the  signal  value  of  his  public  recommen- 
dations, was  as  often  overthrown  by  his  duplicity  of  means 
and  unprincipled  thirst  for  money.  New  political  opponents 
sprung  up  against  him,  men  sympathising  with  Aristeidtes  and 
far  more  violent  in  their  antipathy  than  Aristeidfis  himself. 
Of  these  the  chief  were  Kimon  (son  of  Miltiades)  and  Alk- 
mzeon  : moreover  it  seems  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  though 
full  of  esteem  for  Themistokles  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  had  now  become  extremely  hostile  to  him — a 
change  which  may  be  sufficiently  explained  from  his  stratagem 
respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens,  and  his  subsequent 
ambitious  projects  in  reference  to  the  Peiraeus.  The  Lace- 
daemonian influence,  then  not  inconsiderable  in  Athens,  was 
employed  to  second  the  political  combinations  against  him.1 
He  is  said  to  have  given  offence  by  manifestations  of  personal 
vanity — by  continual  boasting  of  his  great  services  to  the 
state,  and  by  the  erection  of  a private  chapel,  close  to  his  own 
house,  in  honour  of  Artemis  Aristobuld,  or  Artemis  of  ad- 
mirable counsel ; just  as  Pausanias  had  irritated  the  Lace- 
daemonians by  inscribing  his  own  single  name  on  the  Delphian 

1 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16 ; Scholion  2,  ad  Aristophan.  Equit.  84. 
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tripod,  and  as  the  friends  of  Aristcidds  had  displeased  the 
Athenians  by  endless  encomiums  upon  his  justice.1 

But  the  main  cause  of  his  discredit  was,  the  prostitution  of 
his  great  influence  for  arbitrary  and  corrupt  purposes.  In  the 
unsettled  condition  of  so  many  different  Grecian  communities, 
recently  emancipated  from  Persia,  when  there  was  past  mis- 
rule to  avenge,  wrong-doers  to  be  deposed  and  perhaps 
punished,  exiles  to  be  restored,  and  all  the  disturbance  and 
suspicions  accompanying  so  great  a change  of  political  con- 
dition as  well  as  of  foreign  policy — the  influence  of  the  leading 
men  at  Athens  must  have  been  great  in  determining  the 
treatment  of  particular  individuals.  Themistoklds,  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  Athenian  squadron  and  sailing  among  the 
islands,  partly  for  the  purposes  of  war  against  Persia,  partly 
for  organising  the  new  confederacy — is  affirmed  to  have 
accepted  bribes  without  scruple,  for  executing  sentences  just 
and  unjust — restoring  some  citizens,  expelling  others,  and 
even  putting  some  to  death.  We  learn  this  from  a friend 
and  guest  of  Themistoklds — the  poet  Timokreon  of  Ialysus 
in  Rhodes,  who  had  expected  his  own  restoration  from  the 
Athenian  commander,  but  found  that  it  was  thwarted  by  a 
bribe  of  three  talents  from  his  opponents  ; so  that  he  was  still 
kept  in  exile  on  the  charge  of  medism.  The  assertions  of 
Timokreon,  personally  incensed  on  this  ground  against  Themi- 
stoklds, are  doubtless  to  be  considered  as  passionate  and  ex- 
aggerated : nevertheless  they  are  a valuable  memorial  of  the 
feelings  of  the  time,  and  are  far  too  much  in  harmony  with 
the  general  character  of  this  eminent  man  to  allow  of  our 
disbelieving  them  entirely.  Timokreon  is  as  emphatic  in  his 
admiration  of  Aristeides  as  in  his  censure  of  Themistoklds, 
whom  he  denounces  as  “a  lying  and  unjust  traitor.”2 

Such  conduct  as  that  described  by  this  new  Archilochus, 


Themisto-  even  making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  must 
charged  have  caused  Themistoklds  to  be  both  hated  and 
ta*hbJflS’t'  feared  among  the  insular  allies,  whose  opinion  was 


from  Persia 
— acquitted 
at  Athena. 


now  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Athenians. 
A similar  sentiment  grew  up  partially  against  him 


in  Athens  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  connected  with 


' Plutarch  (Thcmistokles,  c.  22  ; Kimon,  c.  5-8 ; Aristeides,  c.  25) ; Dio- 
dorus, xi.  54.  1 Plutarch.  Themist.  c.  21. 
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suspicions  of  treasonable  inclinations  towards  the  Persians. 
As  the  Persians  could  offer  the  highest  bribes,  a man  open  to 
corruption  might  naturally  be  suspected  of  inclinations  towards 
their  cause  ; and  if  Themistokles  had  rendered  pre-eminent 
service  against  them,  so  also  had  Pausanias,  whose  conduct 
had  undergone  so  fatal  a change  for  the  worse.  It  was  the 
treason  of  Pausanias — suspected  and  believed  against  him  by 
the  Athenians  even  when  he  was  in  command  at  Byzantium, 
though  not  proved  against  him  at  Sparta  until  long  afterwards 
— which  first  seems  to  have  raised  the  presumption  of  medism 
against  Themistokles  also,  when  combined  with  the  corrupt 
proceedings  which  stained  his  public  conduct  VVe  must 
recollect  also,  that  Themistokles  had  given  some  colour  to 
these  presumptions  even  by  the  stratagems  in  reference 
to  Xerxes,  which  wore  a double-faced  aspect,  capable  of  being 
construed  either  in  a Persian  or  in  a Grecian  sense.  The 
Laced;emonians,  hostile  to  Themistokles  since  the  time  when 
he  had  outwitted  them  respecting  the  walls  of  Athens, — and 
fearing  him  also  as  a supposed  accomplice  of  the  suspected 
Pausanias — procured  the  charge  of  nudism  to  be  preferred 
against  him  at  Athens ; by  secret  instigations,  and  as  it 
is  said,  by  bribes  to  his  political  opponents.1  But  no  satis- 
factory proof  could  be  furnished  of  the  accusation,  which 
Themistokles  himself  strenuously  denied,  not  without  em- 
phatic appeals  to  his  illustrious  services.  In  spite  of  violent 


1 This  accusation  of  treason  brought  j 
against  Themistokles  at  Athens,  prior 
to  his  ostracism , and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Lacedaemonians— is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (xi.  54).  Thucydides  and 
Plutarch  take  notice  only  of  the  second 
accusation,  after  his  ostracism.  But 
Diodorus  has  made  his  narrative  con- 
fused, by  supposing  the  first  accusation 
preferred  at  Athens  to  have  come  after 
the  full  detection  of  Pausanias  and  ex- 
posure of  his  correspondence  ; whereas 
these  latter  events,  coming  after  the 
first  accusation,  supplied  new  proofs 
before  unknown,  and  thus  brought  on 
the  second,  after  Themistokles  had  been 
ostracised.  But  Diodorus  has  preserved 
to  us  the  important  notice  of  this  first 
accusation  at  Athens,  followed  by  trial, 
acquittal,  and  temporary  glorification 
of  Themistokles — and  preceding  his 

VOL.  IV. 


j ostracism. 

The  indictment  stated  by  Plutarch  to 
have  been  preferred  against  Thcmisto- 
1 kies  by  Leobotas  son  of  Alkmscon,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Spartans,  probably 
relates  to  the  first  accusation  at  which 
Themistokles  was  acquitted.  For  when 
Themistokles  was  arraigned  after  the 
discovery  of  Pausanias,  he  did  not 
choose  to  stay,  nor  was  there  any  actual 
trial : it  is  not  therefore  likely  that  the 
name  of  the  accuser  would  be  preserved 
— 'O  7 pa^dutvos  airrbv  wpofioatas 
A*u$ortjs  'AAx^oIwkoj,  5/ia  <ri/K«irai- 
r ivfxivuv  t&v  2»oprtaT«K  (Plutarch, 
Themist.  c.  23). 

Compare  the  second  Scholion  on 
Aristophan.  Equit.  84,  and  Aristeides, 
Orat.  xlvi.  *Ti rip  ruv  Ttrripwy  (vol.  it 
p.  318,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  243,  Jebb). 
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invectives  against  him  from  Alkmseon  and  Kimon,  tempered 
indeed  by  a generous  moderation  on  the  part  of  AristeidGs,1 
his  defence  was  successful.  He  carried  the  people  with  him 
and  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  Nor  was  he  merely  acquitted, 
but  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a reaction  took  place  in 
his  favour.  His  splendid  qualities  and  exploits  were  brought 
impressively  before  the  public  mind,  and  he  seemed  for  the 
time  to  acquire  greater  ascendency  than  ever.3 

Such  a charge  and  such  a failure,  must  have  exasperated  to 
the  utmost  the  animosity  between  him  and  his  chief  opponents 
— AristeidCs,  Kimon,  Alkmaton,  and  others : and  we  can 
increased  hardly  wonder  that  they  were  anxious  to  get  rid 
of'feud'bc-  °f  him  by  ostracism.  In  explaining  this  peculiar 
smd'hil'poii-  process,  I have  already  stated,  that  it  could  never  be 
after ‘thu*  raised  against  any  one  individual  separately  and 
iSbos'ira-  ostensibly ; and  that  it  could  never  be  brought  into 
cUed.  operation  at  all,  unless  its  necessity  were  made  clear, 
not  merely  to  violent  party  men,  but  also  to  the  assembled 
senate  and  people,  including  of  course  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  more  moderate  citizens.  We  may  reasonably 
conceive  that  the  conjuncture  was  deemed  by  many  dispas- 
sionate Athenians  well-suited  for  the  tutelary  intervention  of 
ostracism,  the  express  benefit  of  which  consisted  in  its  sepa- 
rating political  opponents  when  the  antipathy  between  them 
threatened  to  push  one  or  the  other  into  extra-constitutional 
proceedings — especially  when  one  of  those  parties  was  Themis- 
tokles,  a man  alike  vast  in  his  abilities  and  unscrupulous  in 
his  morality.  Probably  also  there  were  not  a few  who  wished 
to  revenge  the  previous  ostracism  of  Aristeidfis  : and  lastly, 
the  friends  of  Thcmistokles  himself,  elate  with  his  acquittal 
and  his  seeming  augmented  popularity,  might  indulge  hopes 
that  the  vote  of  ostracism  would  turn  out  in  his  favour,  and 
remove  one  or  other  of  his  chief  political  opponents.  From 
all  these  circumstances  we  learn  without  astonishment,  that 
a vote  of  ostracism  was  soon  after  resorted  to.  It  ended  in 
the  temporary  banishment  of  Thcmistokles. 

1 Plutarch,  Aristcides,  c.  25.  pdyrais  ol  wo\?rat'  ptra  8!  7 a v 7 a,  ol 

3 Diodor.  xi.  54-  767*  ply  dvltpvyt  p *r,  tpafhjdfyrts  airrou  77jy  forfp/kfAljr,  ol 

7t,v  ttj s xpoSoaias  Koiiriy  810  kai  TO  ply  , Si,  tpOoyptTayrt  1 TTJ  8 t&v  pty  < Vtpyf - 
wpw Toy  ptra  rrjy  avoKvoiy  piyai  T)V  iraph  atuy  IntAdihiyro.  rljy  Si  tffxuv  kolI  t8 
to*s  'Afhjyatott'  ipydwuy  yap  airriy  Siatpt-  , tppilyijpa  ravuyovy  lirwfvSoy. 
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He  retired  into  exile,  and  was  residing  at  Argos,  whither 
he  carried  a considerable  property,  yet  occasionally  visiting 
other  parts  of  Peloponnesus 1 — when  the  exposure  B c 
and  death  of  Pausanias,  together  with  the  discovery  banishment 
of  his  correspondence,  took  place  at  Sparta.  Among  “j"^r 5“™’ 
this  correspondence  were  found  proofs,  which  Thucy- 
elides  seems  to  have  considered  as  real  and  suffi-  »cl,ir*=°r 

treason 

cient,  of  the  privity  of  Themistokles.  By  Ephorus  him- 
and  others,  he  is  admitted  to  have  been  solicited  by  Pau- 
sanias, and  to  have  known  his  plans — but  to  have  kept 
them  secret  while  refusing  to  cooperate  in  them.2  Probably 
after  his  exile  he  took  a more  decided  share  in  them  than 
before  ; being  well-placed  for  that  purpose  at  Argos,  a city 
not  only  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  but  strongly  believed  to  have 
been  in  collusion  with  Xerxes  at  his  invasion  of  Greece.  On 
this  occasion  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athens  publicly  to 
prefer  a formal  charge  of  treason  against  him,  and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  trying  him  as  a Pan-hellenic  criminal  before 
the  synod  of  the  allies  assembled  at  Sparta.3 

Whether  this  latter  request  would  have  been  granted  or 
whether  Themistoklds  would  have  been  tried  at 
Athens,  we  cannot  tell : for  no  sooner  was  he  apprised  " ' 466 
that  joint  envoys  from  Sparta  and  Athens  had  been  des- 
patched to  arrest  him,  than  he  fled  forthwith  from  Argos  to 
Korkyra.  The  inhabitants  of  that  island,  though  night  »nd 
owing  gratitude  to  him  and  favourably  disposed,  ^ 
could  not  venture  to  protect  him  against  the  two  'u'k,<5' 
most  powerful  states  in  Greece,  but  sent  him  to  the  neigh- 


1 Thucyd.  1. 137.  yap  abrtjS  Dtrrt- 

pov  fit  tc  '\&r]vwv  — apa  rwv  ipl\uv,  real 
i(  "fipyovi  & if  &c. 

I follow  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in  con- 
sidering the  year  471  B.c.  to  be  the  date 
of  the  ostracism  of  Themistokles.  It 
may  probably  be  so  ; there  is  no  evi- 
dence positively  to  contradict  it : but 
1 think  Mr.  Clinton  states  it  too  con- 
fidently, as  he  admits  that  Diodorus  in- 
cludes, in  the  chapters  which  he  devotes 
to  one  archon,  events  which  must  have 
happened  in  several  different  years  (see 
Fast.  Ilc-Ilen.  B.c.  471). 

After  the  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pausanias  in  478  B.C.,  we  have 


no  one  date  at  once  certain  and  accu- 
rate, until  we  come  to  the  death  of 
i Xerxes,  where  Diodorus  is  confirmed  by 
the  Canon  of  the  Persian  kings,  B.c. 
465.  This  last  event  determines  by 
close  approximation  and  inference,  the 
flight  of  Themistokles,  the  siege  of 
N axos,  and  the  death  of  Pausanias  : for 
the  other  events  of  this  period,  we  are 
reduced  to  a more  vague  approximation, 
and  can  ascertain  little  beyond  their 
order  of  succession. 

* Thucyd.  i.  135 ; Ephorus  ap. 
Plutarch,  de  Malign.  Herodoti,  c.  5,  p. 
855  ; Diodor.  xi.  54  : Plutarch.  Themist. 
c.  23.  * Diodor.  xi.  55; 
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bouring  continent.  Here  however,  being  still  tracked  and 
followed  by  the  envoys,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  protection 
from  a man  whom  he  had  formerly  thwarted  in  a demand  at 
Athens,  and  who  had  become  his  personal  enemy — AdmOtus 
king  of  the  Molossians.  Fortunately  for  him,  at  the  moment 
when  he  arrived,  AdmtHus  was  not  at  home ; and  Themis- 
tokles,  becoming  a suppliant  to  his  wife,  conciliated  her  sym- 
pathy so  entirely,  that  she  placed  her  child  in  his  arms  and 
planted  him  at  the  hearth  in  the  full  solemnity  of  supplication 
to  soften  her  husband.  As  soon  as  Adm£tus  returned,  Themis- 
tokles  revealed  his  name,  his  pursuers,  and  his  danger — en- 
treating protection  as  a helpless  suppliant  in  the  last  extremity. 
He  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the  Epirotic  prince  not  to 
take  revenge  on  a man  now  defenceless,  for  offence  given 
under  such  very  different  circumstances  ; and  for  an  offence 
too,  after  all,  not  of  capital  moment,  while  the  protection  now 
entreated  was  to  the  suppliant  a matter  of  life  or  death. 
Admetus  raised  him  up  from  the  hearth  with  the  child  in  his 
arms — an  evidence  that  he  accepted  the  appeal  and  engaged 
to  protect  him  ; refusing  to  give  him  up  to  the  envoys,  and  at 
last  only  sending  him  away  on  the  expression  of  his  own  wish 
to  visit  the  King  of  Persia.  Two  Macedonian  guides  con- 
ducted him  across  the  mountains  to  Pydna  in  the  Thermaic 
gulf,  where  he  found  a merchant-ship  about  to  set  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  took  a passage  on  board  ; neither 
the  master  nor  the  crew  knowing  his  name.  An  untoward 
storm  drove  the  vessel  to  the  island  of  Naxos,  at  that  moment 
besieged  by  an  Athenian  armament.  Had  he  been  forced  to 
land  there,  he  would  of  course  have  been  recognised  and 
seized,  but  his  wonted  subtlety  did  not  desert  him.  Having 
communicated  both  his  name  and  the  peril  which  awaited 
him,  he  conjured  the  master  of  the  ship  to  assist  in  saving 
him,  and  not  to  suffer  any  one  of  the  crew  to  land  ; menacing 
that  if  by  any  accident  he  were  discovered,  he  would  bring 
the  master  to  ruin  along  with  himself,  by  representing  him  as 
an  accomplice  induced  by  money  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
Themistokles : on  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  safety,  he  pro- 
mised a large  reward.  Such  promises  and  threats  weighed 
with  the  master,  who  controlled  his  crew,  and  forced  them  to 
beat  about  during  a day  and  a night  off  the  coast  without 
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seeking  to  land.  After  that  dangerous  interval,  the  storm 
abated  and  the  ship  reached  Ephesus  in  safety.1 

Thus  did  Themistokles,  after  a series  of  perils,  find  himself 
safe  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  yEgcan.  At  Athens  -r) 
he  was  proclaimed  a traitor,  and  his  property  confis-  we. 
cated  : nevertheless  (as  it  frequently  happened  in  and  seeks 
cases  of  confiscation),  his  friends  secreted  a consider-  KeKrTim 
able  sum,  and  sent  it  over  to  him  in  Asia,  together  k 
with  the  money  which  he  had  left  at  Argos ; so  that  he  was 
thus  enabled  liberally  to  reward  the  ship-captain  who  had  pre- 
served him.  With  all  this  deduction,  the  property  which  he 
possessed  of  a character  not  susceptible  of  concealment,  and 
which  was  therefore  actually  seized,  was  found  to  amount  to 
eighty  talents,  according  to  Theophrastus — to  too  talents, 
according  to  Theopompus.  In  contrast  with  this  large  sum, 
it  is  melancholy  to  learn  that  he  had  begun  his  political 
career  with  a property  not  greater  than  three  talents.2  The 
poverty  of  Aristeides  at  the  end  of  his  life  presents  an  im- 
pressive contrast  to  the  enrichment  of  his  rival. 

The  escape  of  Themistokles,  and  his  adventures  in  Persia, 
appear  to  have  formed  a favourite  theme  for  the 
fancy  and  exaggeration  of  authors  a century  after-  »i»ut‘th« 
wards.  We  have  thus  many  anecdotes  which  contra-  i«r«nihe 
diet  either  directly  or  by  implication  the  simple  amrrhemi- 
narrative  of  Thucydides.  Thus  we  are  told  that  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  running  away  from  the  Greeks,  the 
Persian  king  also  had  proclaimed  a reward  of  200  talents  for 
his  head,  and  that  some  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia  were 
watching  to  take  him  for  this  reward  : that  he  was  forced  to 
conceal  himself  strictly  near  the  coast,  until  means  were  found 
to  send  him  up  to  Susa,  in  a closed  litter,  under  pretence  that 
it  was  a woman  for  the  king's  harem  : that  Mandane,  sister  of 
Xerxes,  insisted  upon  having  him  delivered  up  to  her  as  an 


1 Thucyd.  i.  137.  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Thcmist.  c.  8)  for  the  most  part  follows 
Thucydides,  and  professes  to  do  so  ; 
yet  he  is  not  very  accurate,  especially 
about  the  relations  between  Themisto- 
kles and  Admctus.  Diodorus  (xi.  56) 
seems  to  follow  chiefly  other  guides,  as 

Plutarch  does  also  to  a great  extent 
(Themist.  c.  24  26).  There  were  evi- 


dently different  accounts  of  his  voyage, 
which  represented  him  as  reaching,  not 
Ephesus,  but  the  /Eolic  Kyme.  Dio- 
dorus docs  not  notice  his  voyage  by 
sea. 

* Plutarch.Themist.  c.  25  ; also  Kri- 
tias  ap.  /F.lian.  V.  11.  x.  17  : compare 
Ilerodot.  viii.  12. 
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expiation  for  the  loss  of  her  son  at  the  battle  of  Salamis : that 
he  learnt  Persian  so  well,  and  discoursed  in  it  so  eloquently,  as 
to  procure  for  himself  an  acquittal  from  the  Persian  judges,  when 
put  upon  his  trial  through  the  importunity  of  Mandane : that 
the  officers  of  the  king’s  household  at  Susa,  and  the  satraps  in 
his  way  back,  threatened  him  with  still  farther  perils  : that  he 
was  admitted  to  see  the  king  in  person,  after  having  received 
a lecture  from  the  chamberlain  on  the  indispensable  duty  of 
falling  down  before  him  to  do  homage,  &c.,  with  several  other 
uncertified  details,1  which  make  us  value  more  highly  the 
narrative  of  Thucydides.  Indeed  Ephorus,  Dein6,  Kleitar- 
chus,  and  Hcrakleides,  from  whom  these  anecdotes  appear 
mostly  to  be  derived,  even  affirmed  that  Thcmistokles  had 
found  Xerxes  himself  alive  and  seen  him  ; whereas  Thucy- 
dides and  Charon,  the  two  contemporary  authors  (for  the 
former  is  nearly  contemporary),  asserted  that  he  had  found 
Xerxes  recently  dead,  and  his  son  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne. 

According  to  Thucydides,  the  eminent  exile  does  not  seem 
Real  ireat-  to  ha ve  been  exposed  to  the  least  danger  in  Persia. 
mfstoUesin'  hi c presented  himself  as  a deserter  from  Greece,  and 
Persia.  was  accepted  as  such  : moreover  — what  is  more 
strange,  though  it  seems  true — he  was  received  as  an  actual 
benefactor  of  the  Persian  king,  and  a sufferer  from  the  Greeks 
on  account  of  such  dispositions — in  consequence  of  his  com- 
munications made  to  Xerxes  respecting  the  intended  retreat 
of  the  Greeks  from  Salamis,  and  respecting  the  contemplated 
destruction  of  the  Hellespontine  bridge.  He  was  conducted 
by  some  Persians  on  the  coast  up  to  Susa,  where  he  addressed 
a letter  to  the  king  couched  in  the  following  terms,  such  as 
probably  no  modern  European  king  would  tolerate,  except 
from  a quaker : — “ I,  Themistokles,  am  come  to  thee,  having 
done  to  thy  house  more  mischief  than  any  other  Greek,  as 
long  as  I was  compelled  in  my  own  defence  to  resist  the 
attack  of  thy  father — but  having  also  done  him  yet  greater 
good  when  I could  do  so  with  safety  to  myself,  and  when  his 
retreat  was  endangered.  Reward  is  yet  owing  to  me  for  my 
past  service : moreover,  I am  now  here,  chased  away  by  the 
Greeks  in  consequence  of  my  attachment  to  thee,3  but  able 


1 Diodor.  xi.  56  ; Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  24-30. 

5 “ Proditionem  ultro  im/ulatanl  (says  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  60,  respecting  Paul- 
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still  to  serve  thee  with  great  effect  I wish  to  wait  a year, 
and  then  to  come  before  thee  in  person  to  explain  my  views.” 
Whether  the  Persian  interpreters,  who  read  this  letter  to 
Artaxerxcs  Longimanus,  exactly  rendered  its  brief 

...  • . Influence 

and  direct  expression,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  made  which  he  .«> 

. . i,  ......  <1  wires  with 

a strong  impression  upon  him,  combined  with  the  the  Persian 
previous  reputation  of  the  writer — and  he  willingly  ' 
granted  the  prayer  for  delay  : though  wc  shall  not  readily 
believe  that  he  was  so  transported  as  to  show  his  joy  by  imme- 
diate sacrifice  to  the  gods,  by  an  unusual  measure  of  convivial 
indulgence,  and  by  crying  out  thrice  in  his  sleep,  “ I have  got 
ThemistoklSs  the  Athenian  ” — as  some  of  Plutarch’s  authors 
informed  him.1  In  the  course  of  the  year  granted,  Themisto- 
kles  had  learned  so  much  of  the  Persian  language  and  customs 
as  to  be  able  to  communicate  personally  with  the  king,  and 
acquire  his  confidence.  No  Greek  (says  Thucydides)  had  ever 
before  attained  such  a commanding  influence  and  position  at 
the  Persian  court.  His  ingenuity  was  now  displayed  in  laying 
out  schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece  to  Persia,  which 
were  evidently  captivating  to  the  monarch,  who  rewarded  him 
with  a Persian  wife  and  large  presents,  sending  him  down  to 
Magnesia  on  the  Mmander,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
The  revenues  of  the  district  round  that  town,  amounting  to 
the  large  sum  of  fifty  talents  yearly,  were  assigned  to  him  for 
bread  : those  of  the  neighbouring  seaport  of  Myus,  for  articles 
of  condiment  to  his  bread,  which  was  always  accounted  the 
main  nourishment : those  of  Lampsakus  on  the  Hellespont, 
for  wine.3  Not  knowing  the  amount  of  these  two  latter  items, 


linus  and  l’roculus,  the  generals  of  the 
army  of  Otho,  when  they  surrendered  to 
Vitellius  after  the  defeat  at  Bebriacum), 
spatium  longi  ante  proelium  itineris, 
fatigationcm  Othonianorum,  permixtum 
vehiculis  agtnen,  ac  plermiue  fortuity 
fraudi  swe  assign <iti Us. — Et  Vitellius 
credidit  de  perfidid,  et  fraudem  ab- 
solviL” 

1 Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  28. 

1 Thucyd.  i.  138 ; Diodor.  xi.  57- 
Besides  the  three  above-named  places, 
Neanthes  and  Phanias  describe  the  grant 
as  being  still  fuller  and  more  specific  : 
they  state  that  Perkotc  was  granted  to 
Themistokles  for  bedding,  and  Palte- 
skepsis  for  clothing  (Plutarch,  Themist. 
c.  29,  Athcnams,  i.  p.  29). 


This  seems  to  have  been  a frequent 
form  of  grants  from  the  Persian  and 
I Egyptian  kings,  to  their  queens,  rela- 
| lives,  or  friends — a grant  nominally 
to  supply  some  particular  want  or  taste : 
sec  Dr.  Arnold’s  note  on  the  passage 
of  Thucydides.  I doubt  his  statement 
however  about  the  land-tax  or  rent;  I 
tlo  not  think  that  it  was  a tenth  or  a 
fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  these 
districts  which  was  granted  to  Thcmisto- 
kl<?s,  but  the  portion  of  regal  revenue  or 
■ tribute  levied  in  them.  The  Persian 
kings  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  assess 
; and  collect  the  tribute  : they  probably 
I left  that  to  the  inhabitants  themselves, 

I provided  the  sum  total  were  duly  paid. 

I 
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we  cannot  determine  how  much  revenue  Themistokles  received 
altogether ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  the 
revenues  of  Magnesia  alone,  that  he  was  a great  pecuniary 
gainer  by  his  change  of  country.  After  having  visited  various 
parts  of  Asia,1 *  he  lived  for  a certain  time  at  Magnesia,  in 
which  place  his  family  joined  him  from  Athens. 

How  long  his  residence  at  Magnesia  lasted,  we  do  not 
( know,  but  seemingly  long  enough  to  acquire  local 

w.irS  «hich  estimation  and  leave  mementos  behind  him.  He  at 
—hu  death  length  died  of  sickness,  when  sixty-five  years  old, 

at  Magnesia.  . . , . . ' . . 

without  having  taken  any  step  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  victorious  campaigns  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  Artaxcrxes.  That  sickness  was  the  real  cause  of  his 
death,  we  may  believe  on  the  distinct  statement  of  Thucy- 
dides;3 who  at  the  same  time  notices  a rumour  partially 
current  in  his  own  time,  of  poison  voluntarily  taken,  from 
painful  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Themistokles  himself  that 
the  promises  made  could  never  be  performed — a farther  proof 
of  the  general  tendency  to  surround  the  last  years  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man  with  impressive  adventures,  and  to  dignify 
his  last  moments  with  a revived  feeling  not  unworthy  of  his 
earlier  patriotism.  The  report  may  possibly  have  been  de- 
signedly circulated  by  his  friends  and  relatives,  in  order  to 
conciliate  some  tenderness  towards  his  memory ; since  his 
sons  still  continued  citizens  at  Athens,  and  his  daughters  were 
married  there.  These  friends  farther  stated  that  they  had 
brought  back  his  bones  to  Attica  at  his  own  express  command, 
and  buried  them  privately  without  the  knowledge  of  the 


1 Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  31. 
trAayufityos  1 rep)  r^\v  ’A  a lay  : this  state- 
ment seems  probable  enough,  though 
Plutarch  rejects  it. 

7 Thucyd.  i.  138.  No<Hj<ras  rtAtv- 
ri/.  rbv  P'toy'  Kryovct  8/  n yes,  tea)  iicou- 
triov  <papuaK(f.'  airodavtiy  avrby,  abvyarov 
vofiifTavTa  flvai  ^nirtAtaai  fiaatAu  & 
i nrttrx «to. 

This  current  story,  as  old  as  Aristo- 
phanes (Equit.  83,  compare  the  Scholia), 
alleged  that  Themistokles  had  poisoned 
himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood  (see 
Diodor.  xi.  58).  Diodorus  assigns  to 
this  act  of  taking  poison  a still  more 
sublime  and  patriotic  character,  by  con- 
necting it  with  a design  on  the  part  of 


Themistokles  to  restrain  the  Persian 
king  from  warring  against  Greece. 

Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  31,  and  Kimon, 
c.  18)  and  Diodorus  both  state  as  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  Themistokles 
died  by  poisoning  himself ; omitting 
even  to  notice  the  statement  of  Thucy- 
dides that  he  died  of  disease.  Corne- 
lius Nepos  (Themist.  c.  10)  follows  Thu- 
cydides. Cicero  (Brutus,  c.  11)  refers 
the  story  of  the  suicide  by  poison  to 
Clitarchus  and  Stratokles,  recognising 
it  as  contrary  to  Thucydides.  He  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  his  fellow  dialogist 
Atticus  a just  rebuke  of  the  facility  with 
which  historical  truth  was  sacrificed  to 
rhetorical  purpose. 
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Athenians ; no  condemned  traitor  being  permitted  to  be 
buried  in  Attic  soil.  If  however  we  even  suppose  that  this 
statement  was  true,  no  one  could  point  out  with  certainty  the 
spot  wherein  such  interment  had  taken  place.  Nor  does  it 
seem,  when  we  mark  the  cautious  expressions  of  Thucydides,1 
that  he  himself  was  satisfied  of  the  fact.  Moreover  we  may 
affirm  with  confidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  Magnesia,  when 
they  showed  the  splendid  sepulchral  monument  erected  in 
honour  of  Themistokl&s  in  their  own  market-place,  were  per- 
suaded that  his  bones  were  really  enclosed  within  it. 

Aristeidtis  died  about  three  or  four  years  after  the  ostracism 
of  Themistokl£s  ;2  but  respecting  the  place  and 

r Heath  of 

manner  of  his  death,  there  were  several  contradic-  AriitcWSi— 
tions  among  the  authors  whom  Plutarch  had  before 
him.  Some  affirmed  that  he  perished  on  foreign  service  in  the 
Euxine  sea  ; others,  that  he  died  at  home,  amidst  the  universal 
esteem  and  grief  of  his  fellow-citizens.  A third  story,  con- 
fined to  the  single  statement  of  Kraterus,  and  strenuously 
rejected  by  Plutarch,  represents  Aristeides  as  having  been 
falsely  accused  before  the  Athenian  judicature  and  condemned 
to  a fine  of  fifty  min®,  on  the  allegation  of  having  taken  bribes 
during  the  assessment  of  the  tribute  upon  the  allies — which  fine 
he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  retire  to 
Ionia,  where  he  died.  Dismissing  this  last  story,  we  find 
nothing  certain  about  his  death  except  one  fact — but  that  fact 
at  the  same  time  the  most  honourable  of  all — that  he  died 
very  poor.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  did  not  leave  enough 
to  pay  funeral  expenses — that  a sepulchre  was  provided  for 
him  at  Phalerum  at  the  public  cost,  besides  a handsome 


1 Thucyd.  i.  138.  Si  Sara  cpacrl 
Kofiia  drjvai  avrov  ol  *po<r4}ico  v- 
tcs  of  k a fi  ( tt€\*v<rarTOf  4 k ( l- 
v oi/,  kcl\  r«d?)vai  Kpv<pa  ’AOijvalwv  4v  rfi 
'ATTucjJ*  oi>  yip  4^qr  Odwrtiv,  wf  4wl 
wpoSorria  <ptvyovro%. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  who  here  copies 
Thucydides,  gives  this  statement  by 
mistake,  as  if  Thucydides  had  himself 
affirmed  it  : “ Idem  (sc.  Thucydides) 
ossa  cjus  clam  in  Attica  ab  amicis  se- 
pulta,  quoniam  legibus  non  concedere- 
tur,  quod  proditionis  esset  damnatus,  j 
memorial  prodidit.”  This  shows  the 
haste  or  inaccuracy  with  which  these 


secondary  authors  so  often  cite  : Thucy- 
dides is  certainly  not  a witness  for  the 
fact : if  anything,  he  may  be  said  to 
count  somewhat  against  it. 

Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  32)  shows  that 
the  burial-place  of  Themistokles,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Attica,  was  yet  never 
verified  before  his  time  : the  guides  of 
Pausanias,  however,  in  the  succeeding 
century',  had  become  more  confident 
(Pausanias,  i.  I,  3). 

2 Respecting  the  probity  of  Aristeides, 
see  an  interesting  fragment  of  Eupolis 
the  comic  writer  (Ar^un,  l'ragm.  iv.  p. 
457,  ed.  Meinekc). 
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donation  to  his  son  Lysimachus  and  a dowry  to  each  of  his 
two  daughters.  In  the  two  or  three  ensuing  generations,  how- 
ever, his  descendants  still  continued  poor,  and  even  at  that 
remote  day  some  of  them  received  aid  out  of  the  public  purse, 
from  the  recollection  of  their  incorruptible  ancestor.  Near  a 
century  and  a half  afterwards,  a poor  man  named  Lysimachus, 
descendant  of  the  Just  Aristeid6s,  was  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
near  the  chapel  of  Iacchus,  carrying  a mysterious  tablet,  and 
obtaining  his  scanty  fee  of  two  oboli  for  interpreting  the 
dreams  of  the  passers-by  : Demetrius  the  Phalcrean  procured 
from  the  people,  for  the  mother  and  aunt  of  this  poor  man,  a 
small  daily  allowance.1  On  all  these  points  the  contrast  is 
marked  when  we  compare  Aristeides  with  Themistokles.  The 
latter,  having  distinguished  himself  by  ostentatious  cost  at 
Olympia,  and  by  a choregic  victory  at  Athens,  with  little 
scruple  as  to  the  means  of  acquisition — ended  his  life  at  Mag- 
nesia in  dishonourable  affluence  greater  than  ever,  and  left  an 
enriched  posterity  both  at  that  place  and  at  Athens.  More 
than  five  centuries  afterwards,  his  descendant  the  Athenian 
Themistokles  attended  the  lectures  of  the  philosopher  Ammo- 
nius  at  Athens,  as  the  comrade  and  friend  of  Plutarch  him- 
self.2 


1 Plutarch,  Arist.  c.  26,  27;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Arist.  c.  3:  compare  Aristophan. 
Vesp.  53.  3 Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  5-32. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY  UNDER  ATHENS  AS 
HEAD. — FIRST  FORMATION  AND  RAPID  EXPANSION  OF 
THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 


qucncc  of  the 
formation  of 
the  Confede- 
racy of  De- 
los.'— Bifur- 
cation of 
Grecian 
politics 
Dctween 
Sparta  and 


I HAVE  already  recounted,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  breaking  loose  from  the  Spartan  Consc. 
Pausanias,  entreated  Athens  to  organise  a new  con- 
federacy, and  to  act  as  presiding  city  (Vorort) — and 
how  this  confederacy,  framed  not  only  for  common 
and  pressing  objects,  but  also  on  principles  of  equal 
rights  and  constant  control  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers, attracted  soon  the  spontaneous  adhesion  of  a Alhc"s 
large  proportion  of  Greeks,  insular  or  maritime,  near  the 
AEgean  sea.  I also  noticed  this  event  as  giving  commence- 
ment to  a new  sera  in  Grecian  politics.  For  whereas  there  had 
been  before  a tendency,  not  very  powerful,  yet  on  the  whole 
steady  and  increasing,  towards  something  like  one  Pan-hellenic 
league  under  Sparta  as  president — from  henceforward  that 
tendency  disappears,  and  a bifurcation  begins  : Athens  and 
Sparta  divide  the  Grecian  world  between  them,  and  bring  a 
much  larger  number  of  its  members  into  cooperation,  either 
with  one  or  the  other,  than  had  ever  been  so  arranged  before. 

Thucydides  marks  precisely,  as  far  as  general  words  can  go, 
the  character  of  the  new  confederacy  during  the 

_ n , i .1  Distinction 

first  years  after  its  commencement.  But  unhappily  between  the 
he  gives  us  scarcely  any  particular  facts ; and  in  the  ufl')ci!""lcy 
absence  of  such  controlling  evidence,  a habit  has  as  president 
grown  up  of  describing  loosely  the  entire  period  Athenian 
between  477  B.C.  and  405  B.C.  (the  latter  date  is  that  winch  £rcw 
of  the  battle  of  Aigos-potami)  as  constituting  “ the  011  u ‘ ' 
Athenian  empire.”  This  word  denotes  correctly  enough  the 
last  part,  perhaps  the  last  forty  years,  of  the  seventy-two 
years  indicated  ; but  it  is  misleading  when  applied  to  the  first 
part  : nor  indeed  can  any  single  word  be  found  which  faith- 
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fully  characterizes  as  well  the  one  part  as  the  other.  A great 
and  serious  change  had  taken  place,  and  we  disguise  the  fact 
of  that  change  if  we  talk  of  the  Athenian  hegemony  or  head- 
ship as  a portion  of  the  Athenian  empire.  Thucydides  care- 
fully distinguishes  the  two,  speaking  of  the  Spartans  as  having 
lost,  and  of  the  Athenians  as  having  acquired,  not  empire,  but 
headship  or  hegemony.1 

1 Thucyd.  i.  94.  i(*jrt>\iipKii<ray  (Be-  ' rrj»  pb  &y*?pey,  Sec. ; and  he  then  pro- 
(ivriov)  (»  rj!i  rp  b y t p 0 y t if,  «>.  ceeds  to  defend  the  title  of  Athens  to 
under  the  Spartan  hegemony,  before  the  command  on  the  ground  of  superior 
Athenians  were  invited  to  assume  the  force  and  worth  : which  last  plea  is 
hegemony  : compare  byvaiptyot,  i.  77,  advanced  a few  years  afterwards  still 
anti  Herodot.  viii.  2,  3.  Next  we  have  more  nakedly  and  offensively  by  the 
(i.  95)  QotT&rrit  t£  (the  Ionians,  &c.)  ; Athenian  speakers.  Head  also  the  lan- 
rrpbs  robs  ’Atfijvm'ovs  ^{tou*  abrobt  by*-  guage  of  the  Athenian  Euphemus  at 
pSy  at  (repay  y*y*trOai  xarA  rb  [oyye-  i Kamarina  (vi.  82),  where  a similar  con- 
ytt.  Again,  when  the  Spartans  send  out  ] fusion  appears,  as  being  suitable  to  the 
Dorkis  in  place  of  Pausanias,  the  allies  argument. 

ouKtri  itplfcray  r b * by  * poy  1 a y.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  word 
Then,  as  to  the  ensuing  proceedings  of  hegimony  or  headship  is  extremely 
the  Athenians  (i.  96)  -tapaXaflbyrts  Si  general,  denoting  any  case  of  following 
ol  ’Aflri*aioi  rb  r by*P"yl“r  rovrep  a leader,  and  of  obedience,  however 
T'f  rpiwtp  iy  iyroiy  r uy  (vppdxuy  JiA  rb  temporary,  qualified,  or  indeed  little 
navtraylov  puaot,  Sec. : compare  i.  75. — more  than  honorary.  Thus  it  is  used  by 
bfiiy  *>  *po<rt\8iyruy  t uy  tuppixuy  Kal  the  Thebans  to  express  their  relation 
array  SrndivTuy  iyifiovm  xaraarb-  towards  the  Boeotian  confederated  towns 
yai,  and  vi.  76.  (byfpoytvurffat  btp'  bpuy,  Thuc.  iii.  61, 

Then  the  transition  from  the  bypovla  where  Dr.  Arnold  draws  attention  to 
to  the  d pxb  (i.  97) — byovp*yot  !r  ai-rovcf-  the  distinction  between  that  verb  and 
pay  rb  rpuroy  r uy  (uppiyay  Kal  brb  Apyfiv,  and  holds  language  respectin'' 
Kit yay  (urJSuy  0ou\(vtlvTuy,  r 6 iraS  t the  Athenian  ipxb,  more  precise  than 
irbbOoy  ■noKipy  k «ol  Siayipitrn  his  language  in  the  note  ad  Thucyd.  i. 
■xpayuiruy  pera'v  rovSt  rod  -roKipou  Kal  ' 94),  and  by  the  Corinthians  to  express 
toD  Mt|8. kou.  their  claims  as  metropolis  of  Korkyra, 

Thucydides  then  goes  on  to  say  that  which  were  really  little  more  than 
he  shall  notice  these  “many  strides  in  honorary  —iw\  rtp  by*pbyts  rt  tlya  1 *ol 
advance  ” — which  Athens  made,  start-  tA  fix Ara  8avpi(ta9at  (Thucyd.  i.  38)  ; 
ing  from  her  original  hegemony,  so  as  compare  vii.  55.  Indeed  it  sometimes 
to  show  in  what  manner  the  Athenian  means  simply  a guide  (iii.  98  ; vii.  qo). 
empire  or  ipxb  was  originally  formed  But  the  words  A pxb,  tpx“y,  &PX*«- 
— aua  Si  Kal  r f|  j a pxb*  arilSa^iy  0ai,  voc.  pass.,  are  more  specific  in  their 
fX*<  vrjj  ray  'AOrfyaluy,  iy  oltp  rpixyt  1 application,  and  imply  both  superior 
Kart  art).  The  same  transition  from  I dignity  and  coercive  authority  to  a 
the  by  < pay  la  to  the  A pxb  is  described  in  greater  or  less  extent : compare  Thucyd. 
the  oration  of  the  Athenian  envoy  at  v.  69  ; ii.  8,  Kc.  The  tJ\,s  dpxbr 
Sparta,  shortly  before  the  Peloponne-  ; (yoona  is  analogous  to  avbp  ripayyot 
sian  war  (i.  75) : but  as  it  was  rather  (vi.  85). 

the  interest  of  the  Athenian  orator  to  , Herodotus  is  less  careful  in  distin- 
confound  the  difference  between  by*-  guishing  the  meanings  of  these  words 
poyla  and  ipxb,  so  after  he  has  clearly  i than  Thucydides : see  the  discussion  of 
stated  what  the  relation  of  Athens  to  her  I the  Lnced.-emonian  and  Athenian  cn- 
allics  had  been  at  first,  and  how  it  after-  | voys  with  Gelo  (vii.  155-162).  Liut  it 
wards  became  totally  changed,  Thucy-  j is  ‘to  be  observed  that  he  makes  Gelo 
dides  makes  him  slur  over  the  distinc-  1 ask  for  the  by* poyla  and  not  for  the 
tion,  and  say—  oSrut  obS'  bp<j*  Baupa-  j apxb— putting  the  claim  in  the  least 
orby  abSly  xfmotiiKapty  . . . ti  apxbr  1 offensive  form  : compare  also  the  claim 
rt  btbopiyify  IS*  {apt  9a  Kai  rav-  ! of  the  Argcians  for  by  < poyla  (vii.  148). 
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The  transition  from  the  Athenian  hegemony  to  the  Athenian 
empire  was  doubtless  gradual,  so  that  no  one  could  determine 
precisely  where  the  former  ends  and  the  latter  begins  : but 
it  had  been  consummated  before  the  thirty  years’  truce, 
which  was  concluded  fourteen  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war — and  it  was  in  fact  the  substantial  cause  of  that  war. 
Empire  then  came  to  be  held  by  Athens — partly  as  a fact 
established,  resting  on  acquiescence  rather  than  attachment  or 
consent  on  the  minds  of  the  subjects — partly  as  a corollary 
from  necessity  of  union  combined  with  her  superior  force : 
while  this  latter  point,  superiority  of  force  as  a legitimate  title, 
stood  more  and  more  forward  both  in  the  language  of  her 
speakers  and  in  the  conceptions  of  her  citizens.  Nay,  the 
Athenian  orators  of  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
venture  to  affirm  that  their  empire  had  been  of  this  same 
character  ever  since  the  repulse  of  the  Persians  : an  inaccuracy 
so  manifest,  that  if  we  could  suppose  the  speech  made  by  the 
Athenian  Euph&mus  at  Kamarina  in  415  B.c.  to  have  been 
heard  by  Thcmistokles  or  Aristeides  fifty  years  before,  it 
would  have  been  alike  offensive  to  the  prudence  of  the  one 
and  to  the  justice  of  the  other. 

The  imperial  condition  of  Athens,  that  which  she  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  her  allies 
(except  Chios  and  Lesbos)  were  tributary  subjects,  and  when 
the  zEgean  sea  was  an  Athenian  lake, — was  of  course  the 
period  of  her  greatest  splendour  and  greatest  action  upon  the 
Grecian  world.  It  was  also  the  period  most  impressive  to 
historians,  orators,  and  philosophers — suggesting  the  idea  of 
some  one  state  exercising  dominion  over  the  zEgean,  as  the 
natural  condition  of  Greece,  so  that  if  Athens  lost  such 
dominion,  it  would  be  transferred  to  Sparta — holding  out  the 
dispersed  maritime  Greeks  as  a tempting  prize  for  the  aggres- 
sive schemes  of  some  new  conqueror — and  even  bringing  up 
by  association  into  men’s  fancies  the  mythical  Minos  of  Krete, 
and  others,  as  having  been  rulers  of  the  zEgean  in  times 
anterior  to  Athens. 

Even  those  who  lived  under  the  full-grown  Athenian  empire 
had  before  them  no  good  accounts  of  the  incidents  between 
479-450  B.C.  For  we  may  gather  from  the  intimation  of 
Thucydides,  as  well  as  from  his  barrenness  of  facts,  that  while 
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there  were  chroniclers  both  for  the  Persian  invasion  and  for 
Ted  ncy  the  times  before  it,  no  one  cared  for  the  time  imme- 
to  confuse  diately  succeeding.1  Hence,  the  little  light  which  has 
and  to  im-  fallen  upon  this  blank  has  all  been  borrowed  (if  we 
Athens  long,  except  the  careful  ThucydidCs)  from  a subsequent 

sighted  x 

plans  of  age  ; and  the  Athenian  hegemony  has  been  treated 

ambition.  . . . , 

as  a mere  commencement  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Credit  has  been  given  to  Athens  for  a long-sighted  ambition, 
aiming  from  the  Persian  war  downwards  at  results  which 
perhaps  Themistokles 2 may  have  partially  divined,  but  which 
only  time  and  successive  accidents  opened  even  to  distant 
view.  But  such  systematic  anticipation  of  subsequent  results 
is  fatal  to  any  correct  understanding,  cither  of  the  real  agents 
or  of  the  real  period  ; both  of  which  are  to  be  explained  from 
the  circumstances  preceding  and  actually  present,  with  some 
help,  though  cautious  and  sparing,  from  our  acquaintance 
with  that  which  was  then  an  unknown  future.  When  Aris- 
teidCs  and  Kimon  dismissed  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 
Dorkis,  and  drove  Pausanias  away  from  Byzantium  on  his 
second  arrival,  they  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  immediately 
before  them.  They  had  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the  Persian 
power,  still  formidable — and  to  create  and  organize  a confe- 
deracy as  yet  only  inchoate.  This  was  quite  enough  to  occupy 
their  attention,  without  ascribing  to  them  distant  views  of 
Athenian  maritime  empire. 

In  that  brief  sketch  of  incidents  preceding  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  Thucydides  introduces  as  “ the  digression  from  this 


1 Thucvd.  i.  97.  to ?!  irpb  ifiov  &ira- 

aiv  ^kAmt€j  1\y  rovro  rb  x^ploy,  kcu  1)  rd 
irpb  rwv  MtjSocmi'  lOtarav  fj  ainh  rck 

Mi?5oc<P  rovrwv  lit  &<nrcp  k a \ ty^ar  o 
iv  rp  ’Amiri?  { vyypa<pj)  ‘EWdviKos,  $ pa- 

r«  Kal  tois  xP^yois  °^K  b-Kpi&vs 
itrfpudja&ij- 

Hellanikus  therefore  had  done  no 
more  than  toiuh  upon  the  events  of 
this  period  : ami  he  found  so  little  good 
information  within  his  reach,  as  to  fall 
into  chronological  blunders. 

2 Thucyd.  i.  93.  tt?s  70 p $J?  Oa Aa«r- 
trrjs  irpwros  ir6\pLT)<T*v  clirttv  its  avOanta 
tori,  Kal  rtjy  apxvv  *vQvs  (oyKarfOKeu- 

Dr.  Arnold  says  in  his  note  “ tvOvs 
signifies  probably  immediately  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Persians.”  I think  it 


I refers  to  an  earlier  period — that  point  of 
time  when  Themistokles  first  coun- 
selled the  building  of  the  fleet,  or  at 
least  when  he  counselled  them  to  abandon 
; their  city  and  repose  all  their  hopes  in 
their  fleet.  It  is  only  by  this  supposi- 
tion that  we  get  a reasonable  meaning 
for  the  words  triSpijat  Wire?)',  “ he  was 
the  first  who  dared  to  say  ” — w hich  im- 
plies a counsel  of  extraordinary  bold- 
ness. “ For  he  was  the  first  who  dared 
to  advise  them  to  grasp  at  the  sea,  and 
from  that  moment  forward  he  helped  to 
establish  their  empire.”  The  word  { U7- 
k ar  t 0 k € tia  (*  seems  to  denote  a col- 
lateral consequence,  not  directly  con- 
templated, though  divined,  by  Themis- 
tokles. 
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narrative,”  1 he  neither  gives,  nor  professes  to  give,  a com- 
plete enumeration  of  all  which  actually  occurred.  T(  ( 
During  the  interval  between  the  first  desertion  of  jjc.irs.ifwr 
the  Asiatic  allies  from  Pausanias  to  Athens,  in  477  lion  of  the 
U.C. — and  the  revolt  of  Naxos  in  466  B.c. — he  re-  oftieios 


cites  three  incidents  only  : first,  the  siege  and  capture  of  active  ex- 
of  Eion  on  the  Strymon  with  its  Persian  garrison — 'L  p’.n’of 
next,  the  capture  of  Skyros,  and  appropriation  of  our'impw- 
the  island  to  Athenian  kleruchs  or  out-citizens, — wgeof' 
thirdly,  the  war  with  Karystus  in  Euboea,  and  reduc- 
tion  of  the  place  by  capitulation.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
practice  to  reason  as  if  these  three  events  were  the  full  history 
of  ten  or  eleven  years.  Considering  what  ThucydidCs  states 
respecting  the  darkness  of  this  period,  we  might  perhaps 
suspect  that  they  were  all  which  he  could  learn  about  it  on 
good  authority  : and  they  arc  all,  in  truth,  events  having  a 
near  and  special  bearing  on  the  subsequent  history  of  Athens 
herself — for  Eion  was  the  first  stepping-stone  to  the  important 
settlement  of  Amphipolis,  and  Skyros  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides was  the  property  of  outlying  Athenian  citizens  or 
kleruchs.  Still,  we  are  left  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the 
proceedings  of  Athens,  as  conducting  the  newly-established 
confederate  force : for  it  is  certain  that  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  Athenian  hegemony  must  have  been  years  of  most  active 
warfare  against  the  Persians.  One  positive  testimony  to  this 
effect  has  been  accidentally  preserved  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
who  mentions  that  “ before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  there  were 
Persian  commanders  and  garrisons  everywhere  in  Thrace 
and  the  Hellespont,*  all  of  whom  were  conquered  by  the 


1 Thucyd.  i.  97.  fypa\fta  Si  aind  Kal 
t b v i k & rov  \6yov  twoirj- 

c6l^lt]v  5ta  Tttoc,  &C. 

* Herodot  vii.  106,  107.  KaWcrra-  j 
<ray  yap  In  updrtpov  ravrqs  tt)j  txdtrios 
vk ap\oi  lv  rjj  GprjtKjj  Kal  rov  'EAAtj <t*6v- 
rov  TravraxW*  OJ/roi  uv  rdmis,  o7  rr  in 
GpjjiKTjs  Kal  rov  ‘EAAijtnr^KTov,  xA$jk  rov 
iv  Aopl<TK(pf  vwb  'EWtjvmv  vrrrepov  rav- 
rrjs  t fjs  (rrparrjXaffl-ns  ItyptOiiaav'  rbv 
Si  iv  Aopl<TK(f  M airKd^irjy  ovSajiol  km  (Su- 
ydaOrjcray  A«< v%  woWwv  rrtipijaa- 
fit  y w. 

The  loose  chronology  of  Plutarch  is 
little  to  be  trusted  ; but  he,  too,  ac- 
knowledges the  continuance  of  Persian 


occupations  in  Thrace,  by  aid  of  the 
natives,  until  a period  later  than  the 
battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (Plutarch, 
Kimon,  c.  14). 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  with  Dr. 
Arnold  in  his  note  on  Thucyd.  viii.  62, 
“ that  Scstus  was  almost  the  last  place 
held  by  the  Persians  in  Europe.” 

Weissenbom  (Hcllen,  odor  Beitriige 
zur  genaucren  Erforschung  der  alt- 
| gricchischen  Gcschichte.  Jena,  1S44, 

| p.  144,  note  31)  has  taken  notice  of  this 
important  passage  of  Herodotus,  as  well 
as  of  that  in  Plutarch  ; but  he  does  not 
see  how  much  it  embarrasses  all  attempts 
to  frame  a certain  chronology  for  those 
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Greeks  after  that  invasion,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Maskames  governor  of  Doriskus,  who  could  never  be  taken, 
though  many  different  Grecian  attempts  were  made  upon  the 
fortress.” 

Of  those  who  were  captured  by  the  Greeks,  not  one  made 
any  defence  sufficient  to  attract  the  admiration  of  Xerxes, 
except  Boges  governor  of  Eion.  Boges,  after  bravely  defend- 
ing himself,  and  refusing  offers  of  capitulation,  found  his 
provisions  exhausted,  and  farther  resistance  impracticable. 
He  then  kindled  a vast  funeral  pile — slew  his  wives,  children, 
concubines,  and  family,  and  cast  them  into  it — threw  his 
precious  effects  over  the  wall  into  the  Strymon — and  lastly, 
precipitated  himself  into  the  flames.1  His  brave  despair  was 
the  theme  of  warm  encomium  among  the  Persians,  and  his 
relatives  in  Persia  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Xerxes.  This 
capture  of  Eion,  effected  by  Kimon,  has  been  mentioned  (as 
already  stated)  by  Thucydides  ; but  Herodotus  here  gives  us 
to  understand  that  it  was  only  one  of  a string  of  enterprises, 
all  unnoticed  by  Thucydides,  against  the  Persians.  Nay,  it 
would  seem  from  his  language  that  Maskam£s  maintained 
himself  in  Doriskus  during  the  whole  reign  of  Xerxes,  and 
perhaps  longer,  repelling  successive  Grecian  assaults. 

The  valuable  indication  here  cited  from  Herodotus  would 
be  itself  a sufficient  proof  that  the  first  years  of  the 
continued Athenian  hegemony  were  full  of  busy  and  successful 
•gfi,  lhe  hostility  against  the  Persians.  And  in  truth  this  is 
iven'after  what  we  should  expect.  The  battles  of  Salamis, 
piat^'i”/  Tlatsea,  and  Mykal&,  drove  the  Persians  out  of  Greece 
This  ncce*-  ar,d  overpowered  their  main  armaments,  but  did  not 
cau'.c  both  of  rcmovc  them  at  once  from  all  the  various  posts 
or^mi  ation  which  they  occupied  throughout  the  /Egean  and 
of  the  Confc-  Thrace.  Without  doubt  the  Athenians  had  to  clear 

deracy  of 

Delos  and  of  the  coasts  and  the  islands  of  a great  number  of 

the  maritime  . < ° 

bnp^tnen,  different  Persian  detachments  ; an  operation  neither 
short  nor  easy,  with  the  then  imperfect  means  of 
siege,  as  we  may  see  by  the  cases  of  Sestus  and  Eion  ; nor 


two  or  three  events  which  Thucydides  i.  p.  8)  has  good  reason  to  call  in  ques- 
gives  us  between  476-466  B.c.  lion  the  stratagem  ascribed  to  Kimon 

1 Kutzen  (De  Athenicnsium  Imperio  by  Pausanias  (viii.  8,  2)  for  the  capture 
Cimonis  atque  Periclis  tempore  con-  of  Eion. 
stituto.  Grimae,  1837.  Commentatio,  I 
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indeed  always  practicable,  as  the  case  of  Doriskus  teaches  us. 
The  fear  of  these  Persians,  yet  remaining  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,1 and  even  the  chance  of  a renewed  Persian  invading 
armament,  formed  one  pressing  motive  for  Grecian  cities  to 
join  the  new  confederacy  ; while  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy 
added  to  it  those  places  which  he  had  occupied.  It  was  by 
these  years  of  active  operations  at  sea  against  the  common 
enemy,  that  the  Athenians  first  established  * that  constant, 
systematic,  and  laborious  training,  among  their  own  ships’ 
crews,  which  transmitted  itself  with  continual  improvements 
down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  by  these,  combined 
with  present  fear,  that  they  were  enabled  to  organise  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  confederacy  ever  known  among 
Greeks — to  bring  together  deliberative  deputies — to  plant 
their  own  ascendency  as  enforcers  of  the  collective  resolutions 
— and  to  raise  a prodigious  tax  from  universal  contribution. 
Lastly,  it  was  by  the  same  operations,  prosecuted  so  success- 
fully as  to  remove  present  alarm,  that  they  at  length  fatigued 
the  more  lukewarm  and  passive  members  of  the  confederacy, 
and  created  in  them  a wish  either  to  commute  personal  service 
for  pecuniary  contribution,  or  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of 
service  in  any  way.  The  Athenian  nautical  training  would 
never  have  been  acquired — the  confederacy  would  never  have 
become  a working  reality — the  fatigue  and  discontents  among 
its  members  would  never  have  arisen — unless  there  had  been 
a real  fear  of  the  Persians,  and  a pressing  necessity  for 
vigorous  and  organised  operations  against  them,  during  the 
ten  years  between  477  and  466  B.C. 

As  to  these  ten  years,  then,  we  are  by  no  means  to  assume 
that  the  particular  incidents  mentioned  by  Thucydides  about 
Eion,  Skyros,  Karystus,  and  Naxos,  constitute  the  sum  total 


1 To  these  “remaining  operations 
against  the  Persians”  the  Athenian  en- 
voy at  Lacedzemon  alludes,  in  his  speech 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war — vfiuv 
fiiy  (you  Spartans)  ovk  49*\ Tjodvruv 
vapauuvcu  t pbs  r a irwikoiwarov 
&a  p @ dpo  u,  Tjfx tv  vpo(Tt\66vruv  row 
$vp.fxdxa,y  K<d  airruv  brndivrtov  r/y *fii- 
vas  KarcurrTjyai,  &c.  (Thucyd.  i.  75) : 
and  again  iii.  11,  tA  vri^oiwa  rwv 
tpywr. 

Compare  also  Plato,  Menexen.  c.  11. 
ai/rbs  ot  tfyy§k\ero  &a<rt\*bs  biavouodai 

VOL.  IV. 


its  imx**pfl<rwy  *dhiv  M robs  *EAA»|- 
ror,  &c. 

2 The  Athenian  nautical  training  be- 
gins directly  after  the  repulse  of  the 
Persians.  T&  Si  rijr  OaXd<r<rrjs  trurHi- 
p.ovas  y* rMtu  (says  Perikles  respecting 
the  Peloponnesians,  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war) 
ob  foSitvs  aiirols  wpo<rytyri(rtrai'  ovtii  ydp 
iifius,  fitKrr&yrts  atnb  tudiis  iurb 
T&v  i&lpyaaOi  -wot  (Thucyd. 

i.  142). 
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of  events.  To  contradict  this  assumption,  I have  suggested 
proof  sufficient,  though  indirect,  that  they  are  only 

Confederacy  v , _ , . , , . 

of  Deios—  part  of  the  stock  of  a very  busy  period — the  remain- 

sworn  to  by  ; _ , . . ..  , . . 

an  the  mem-  mg  details  of  which,  indicated  in  outline  by  the  large 
peuni  a"d  general  language  of  Thucydides,  we  are  condemned 
—not  allow-  not  to  know.  Nor  are  we  admitted  to  be  present 
mcnVn'or  at  the  synod  of  Delos,  which  during  all  this  time 

evasion.  continued  its  periodical  meetings  ; though  it  would 

have  been  highly  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  whereby 
an  institution  which  at  first  promised  to  protect  not  less 
the  separate  rights  of  the  members  than  the  security  of  the 
whole,  so  lamentably  failed  in  its  object.  We  must  recol- 
lect that  this  confederacy,  formed  for  objects  common  to  all, 
limited  to  a certain  extent  the  autonomy  of  each  member ; 
both  conferring  definite  rights,  and  imposing  definite  obliga- 
tions. Solemnly  sworn  to  by  all,  and  by  Aristeides  on  behalf 
of  Athens,  it  was  intended  to  bind  the  members  in  perpetuity 
— marked  even  in  the  form  of  the  oath,  which  was  performed 
by  casting  heavy  lumps  of  iron  into  the  sea  never  again  to  be 
seen.1  As  this  confederacy  was  thus  both  perpetual  and 
peremptory,  binding  each  member  to  the  rest  and  not  allowing 
either  retirement  or  evasion,  so  it  was  essential  that  it  should 
be  sustained  by  some  determining  authority  and  enforcing 
sanction.  The  determining  authority  was  provided  by  the 
synod  at  Delos  : the  enforcing  sanction  was  exercised  by 
Enforcing  Athens  as  president.  And  there  is  every  reason  to 
Athens, ”s  °f  presume  that  Athens,  for  a long  time,  performed 
SsiS.'uOur  th‘s  duty  in  a legitimate  and  honourable  manner, 
the  "gene  rid  acting  in  execution  of  the  resolves  of  the  synod,  or 
synod.  least  in  full  harmony  with  its  general  purposes. 

She  exacted  from  every  member  the  regulated  quota  of  men 
or  money,  employing  coercion  against  recusants,  and  visiting 
neglect  of  military  duty  with  penalties.  In  all  these  require- 
ments she  only  discharged  her  appropriate  functions  as  chosen 
leader  of  the  confederacy.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  general  synod  went  cordially  along  with  her2  in 


1 Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  24. 

* Such  concurrence  of  the  general 
synod  is  in  fact  implied  in  the  speech 
put  by  Thucydides  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Mitylensean  envoys  at  Olympia,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 


war  : a speech  pronounced  by  parties 
! altogether  hostile  to  Athens  (Tnucyd. 
iii.  1 1 ) — aft a p*y  7 hp  fiaprvpltp 
(the  Athenians)  pb  rovt  y*  icro- 
xjrfi  <pov  s & k or  T a I,  ft  ft^  Tt  7}5lKOM' 
1 <»fr  im'taay.  £ v tr  r p a t t v « 1 v. 
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strictness  of  dealing  towards  those  defaulters  who  obtained 
protection  without  bearing  their  share  of  the  burthen. 

But  after  a few  years,  several  of  the  confederates,  becoming 
weary  of  personal  military  service,  prevailed  upon  ^ 
the  Athenians  to  provide  ships  and  men  in  their  alteration  in 

. . . t » • 1 the  relations 

place,  and  imposed  upon  themselves  in  exchange  a of  the  allies 
money-payment  of  suitable  amount.  This  commu-  lion  of 
tation,  at  first  probably  introduced  to  meet  some  ment  for 
special  case  of  inconvenience,  was  found  so  suitable  service,  de- 
to  the  taste  of  all  parties,  that  it  gradually  spread  !hcn»intsby 
through  the  larger  portion  of  the  confederacy.  To  •uiubie'to’ 
unwarlike  allies,  hating  labour  and  privation,  it  was  indfeeunl? 
a welcome  relief:  while  to  the  Athenians,  full  of  °fAthen*' 
ardour,  and  patient  of  labour  as  well  as  discipline  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  their  country,  it  afforded  constant  pay  for 
a fleet  more  numerous  than  they  could  otherwise  have  kept 
afloat.  It  is  plain  from  the  statement  of  Thucydides  that 
this  altered  practice  was  introduced  from  the  petition  of  the 
confederates  themselves,  not  from  any  pressure  or  stratagem 
on  the  part  of  Athens.1 2  But  though  such  was  its  real  source, 
it  did  not  the  less  fatally  degrade  the  allies  in  reference  to 
Athens,  and  extinguish  the  original  feeling  of  equal  rights 
and  partnership  in  the  confederacy,  with  communion  of 
danger  as  well  as  of  glory,  which  had  once  bound  them 
together.  The  Athenians  came  to  consider  themselves  as 
military  chiefs  and  soldiers,  with  a body  of  tribute-paying 
subjects,  whom  they  were  entitled  to  hold  in  dominion,  and 
restrict,  both  as  to  foreign  policy  and  internal  government,  to 
such  extent  as  they  thought  expedient — but  whom  they  were 
also  bound  to  protect  against  foreign  enemies.  The  military 
force  of  these  subject-states  was  thus  in  a great  degree  trans- 
ferred to  Athens  by  their  own  act,  just  as  that  of  so  many  of 
the  native  princes  in  India  has  been  made  over  to  the  English. 

1 Thucyd.  i.  97-99. — Atr tai  AAA ai  ainois  robs  i^urrafidyovs*  uy  avrol 

1<r*y  rwv  airoardcrtvy,  kcli  fityierrai,  ai  air  10 1 tyivovro  ol  ^vfxfxaxoi’ 
to»v  q>6pa)y  Kal  ytuy  Jtc8*iai,  Kal  X«oro-  ' 8id  yip  r)jy  air6Kin)<Tiv  rabrijv  rdiy  errpo- 
arpdnoy,  *X  rep  lytvrro'  ol  yip  ’A (hjyatoi  rtt&y , ol  it Ailovs  airreSy,  tya  ^ dir’  oIkov 
aKpifiws  firpaaffoy,  teal  Atnnjpol  1\<ray,  ovk  5<rt,  xpV )p.ara  4 r d (a  vr  0 ayrl  r&v  yt&y 
tiu>d6<uv  &ov\op.tvois  rakaiirtopuv  j rb  Itcyovpfyoy  avdXujxa  <plptiv,  teal  roit 

irpoadyovrts  ris  ivdyxa i.  <sav  Gi  wus  ' fiiy  *kQT\valois  TjC%tro  rb  yavriicby  air8  rys 

Ka\  6.k\ws  ol  'kfh jvaiot  ouKtrt  bpoius  iv  | Sairdyrji  fjy  Ixtlvoi  (vp<f>e'poi«y,  avrol 
TfSoyi j &pxorTtsf  Kal  oGre  (uyttrrpdrtvoy  . Bnor « axocrraify , airapdffKfvoi  Kal  Awtipot 
dfr2>  rov  foov,  frdGiay  rs  vpo<rdy*(T$ai  is  rby  tr6\t/xny  KaOlorayro. 

2 C 2 
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But  the  military  efficiency  of  the  confederacy  against  the 
Persians  was  much  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  vigorous 
resolves  of  Athens 1 were  less  and  less  paralysed  by  the  con- 
tentions and  irregularity  of  a synod:  so  that  the  war  was 
prosecuted  with  greater  success  than  ever,  while  those  motives 
of  alarm,  which  had  served  as  the  first  pressing  stimulus  to 
the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  became  every  year  farther 
and  farther  removed. 

Under  such  circumstances,  several  of  the  confederate  states 
grew  tired  even  of  paying  their  tribute — and  averse 

Change  in  ^ , ~m 

the  position,  to  continuance  as  members.  They  made  successive 

as  well  as  in  . , A . . . 

the  feelings  attempts  to  secede : but  Athens,  acting  seemingly 
in  conjunction  with  the  synod,  repressed  their 
attempts  one  after  the  other — conquering,  fining,  and  dis- 
arming the  revolters  ; which  was  the  more  easily  done,  since 
in  most  cases  their  naval  force  had  been  in  great  part  handed 
over  to  her.  As  these  events  took  place,  not  all  at  once,  but 
successively  in  different  years — the  number  of  mere  tribute- 
paying allies  as  well  as  of  subdued  revolters  continually 
increasing — so  there  was  never  any  one  moment  of  con- 
spicuous change  in  the  character  of  the  confederacy.  The 
allies  slid  unconsciously  into  subjects,  while  Athens,  without 
any  predetermined  plan,  passed  from  a chief  into  a despot. 
By  strictly  enforcing  the  obligations  of  the  pact  upon  un- 
willing members,  and  by  employing  coercion  against  revolters, 
she  had  become  unpopular  in  the  same  proportion  as  she 
acquired  new  power — and  that  too  without  any  guilt  of  her 
own.  In  this  position,  even  if  she  had  been  inclined  to  relax 
her  hold  upon  the  tributary  subjects,  considerations  of  her 
own  safety  would  have  deterred  her  from  doing  so  ; for  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  might  place  their  strength 
at  the  disposal  of  her  enemies.  It  is  very  certain  that  she 
never  was  so  inclined.  It  would  have  required  a more  self- 
denying  public  morality  than  has  ever  been  practised  by  any 
state,  either  ancient  or  modern,  even  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
relinquishing  voluntarily  an  immense  ascendency  as  well  as  a 
lucrative  revenue : least  of  all  was  such  an  idea  likely  to  be 
conceived  by  Athenian  citizens,  whose  ambition  increased 


1 See  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  Pcrikles  upon  the  debates  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian allies  at  Sparta  (Thucyd.  i.  141). 
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with  their  power,  and  among  whom  the  love  of  Athenian 
ascendency  was  both  passion  and  patriotism.  But  though 
the  Athenians  were  both  disposed,  and  qualified,  to  push 
all  the  advantages  offered  and  even  to  look  out  for  new — we 
must  not  forget  that  the  foundations  of  their  empire  were 
laid  in  the  most  honourable  causes:  voluntary  invitation — 
efforts  both  unwearied  and  successful  against  a common 
enemy — unpopularity  incurred  in  discharge  of  an  imperative 
duty — and  inability  to  break  up  the  confederacy,  without 
endangering  themselves  as  well  as  laying  open  the  Aegean 
sea  to  the  Persians.1 

There  were  two  other  causes,  besides  that  which  has  been 
just  adverted  to,  for  the  unpopularity  of  imperial  Growing  un- 
Athens.  First,  the  existence  of  the  confederacy,  5X^,tyor 
imposing  permanent  obligations,  was  in  conflict  with  Gr«“e-Ut 
the  general  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind,  tending 
towards  separate  political  autonomy  of  each  city — as  well 
as  with  the  particular  turn  of  the  Ionic  mind,  incapable 
of  that  steady  personal  effort  which  was  requisite  for 
maintaining  the  synod  of  Delos  on  its  first  large  and  equal 
basis.  Next — and  this  is  the  great  cause  of  all — Athens, 

having  defeated  the  Persians  and  thrust  them  to  a distance, 
began  to  employ  the  force  and  the  tribute  of  her  subject- 
allies  in  warfare  against  Greeks,  wherein  these  allies  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  success — everything  to  apprehend  from 
defeat — and  a banner  to  fight  for,  offensive  to  Hellenic  sym- 
pathies. On  this  head  the  subject-allies  had  great  reason  to 
complain,  throughout  the  prolonged  wars  of  Greek  against 
Greek  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  Athenian  predominance. 


1 The  speech  of  the  Athenian  envoy 
at  Sparta,  a little  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  sets  forth  the  growth  of 
the  Athenian  Empire,  in  the  main, 
with  perfect  justice  (Thucyd.  i.  75,  76). 
He  admits  and  even  exaggerates  its 
unpopularity,  but  shows  that  such  un- 
popularity was,  to  a gTeat  extent  and 
certainly  as  to  its  first  origin,  unavoid- 
able as  well  as  undeserved.  He  of 
course,  as  might  be  supposed,  omits 
those  other  proceedings  by  which  Athens 
had  herself  aggravated  it. 

Kal  yap  ainfyv  rijyZt  (r^y  dpxhy)  iAd- 
&ou(v  oit  &iaffdp.*yoi  • • . i£  avrov  8* 
rov  fpyov  KarriyayKd<r0Tjp.tv  rb  rrpwroy  | 


•wpoayayuv  a Zrljy  is  r68 f,  pdAtora  ply 
inrb  8 tows,  fi reira  81  Kal  rtpirjst  txrrtpoy 
Kal  Kal  oZk  dcrtpaAts  fri  i8o- 

kh  flvai,  rots  sroAAots  *af 

nvtov  Kal  fj8rj  inroardyruy  k*x sipotfiiycay, 
vfjMy  r*  ilfiiy  oZkIt  1 6/xolws  <plAuy  dAA* 
Curdrrruy  Kal  8iap6pt*y  Zyrvy,  dvirras 
Kivbvvtvtiv'  Kal  y dp  ay  al  dxoardatts 
wpbs  Zfids  iylyyoyro*  lrdcrt  81  dytxl^ffoyoy 
rd  (ufiifipoyTa  rvy  fjL*ylart*y  srspl  kik8v - 
vwv  tZ  tIShtBoi* 

The  whole  speech  well  merits  atten- 
tive study : compare  also  the  speech  of 
Perikles  at  Athens,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  ii. 

63). 
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But  on  the  point  of  practical  grievances  or  oppressions,  they 
had  little  ground  for  discontent,  and  little  feeling  of  actual 
discontent,  as  I shall  show  more  fully  hereafter.  Among  the 
general  body  of  citizens  in  the  subject-allied  cities,  the  feeling 
towards  Athens  was  rather  indifference  than  hatred.  The 
movement  of  revolt  against  her  proceeded  from  small  parties 
of  leading  men,  acting  apart  from  the  citizens,  and  generally 
with  collateral  views  of  ambition  for  themselves.  The  positive 
hatred  towards  her  was  felt  chiefly  by  those  who  were  not  her 
subjects. 

It  is  probable  that  the  same  indisposition  to  personal  effort, 
„ . , which  prompted  the  confederates  of  Delos  to  tender 

IrS’'jiy  money-payment  as  a substitute  for  military  service, 
Reclines  in  also  induced  them  to  neglect  attendance  at  the 
andv.inishcs.  synod.  But  we  do  not  know  the  steps  whereby  this 
qualities  and  assembly,  at  first  an  effective  reality,  gradually 
Athenians  as  dwindled  into  a mere  form,  and  vanished.  Nothing 
wi'th'th'Tcon-  however  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  difference 
Ddos  of  character  between  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens 
generally.  ancj  tjlc  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta,  than  the  fact 
— that  while  the  former  shrank  from  personal  service  and 
thought  it  an  advantage  to  tax  themselves  in  place  of  it — the 
latter  were  “ready  enough  with  their  bodies,”  but  uncom- 
plying and  impracticable  as  to  contributions.1  The  contempt 
felt  by  these  Dorian  landsmen  for  the  military  efficiency  of 
the  Ionians  recurs  frequently,  and  appears  even  to  exceed 
what  the  reality  j ustified.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  conduct 
of  the  latter  twenty  years  earlier,  at  the  battle  of  Lade,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  the  Ionic  revolt  from  Persia  a — we  detect  the 
same  want  of  energy,  the  same  incapacity  of  personal  effort 
and  labour,  as  that  which  broke  up  the  Confederacy  of  Delos 
with  all  its  beneficial  promise.  To  appreciate  fully  the  in- 
defatigable activity  and  daring,  together  with  the  patient 
endurance  of  laborious  maritime  training,  which  characterised 
the  Athenians  of  that  day — we  have  only  to  contrast  them 
with  these  confederates,  so  remarkably  destitute  of  both. 
Amidst  such  glaring  inequalities  of  merit,  capacity,  and 


1 Thucyd.  i.  141.  aii/uun  Si  iroipi- 
Ttpot  0!  aurav/ryol  r«5i/  drfpurrar  t)  xpj- 
nam  roAfiuif,  &C. 


’ See  Herodot.  vi.  12,  and  the  pre- 
ceding volume  of  this  History,  chap, 
xxxv. 
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power,  to  maintain  a confederacy  of  equal  members  was 
impossible.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  con- 
federacy should  either  break  up,  or  be  transmuted  into  an 
Athenian  empire. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  the  first  aggregate  assess- 
ment of  tribute,  proposed  by  Aristeid£s  and  adopted  Tribute  first 
by  the  synod  at  Delos,  was  four  hundred  and  sixty  o?thc 
talents  in  money.  At  that  time  many  of  the  con- 
federates  paid  their  quota,  not  in  money,  but  in  Ari“cl'14s' 
ships.  But  this  practice  gradually  diminished,  as  the  com- 
mutations above  alluded  to,  of  money  in  place  of  ships,  were 
multiplied,  while  the  aggregate  tribute  of  course  became 
larger.  It  was  no  more  than  six  hundred  talents 1 at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  forty -six  years 
after  the  first  formation  of  the  confederacy  ; from  whence  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  never  at  all  increased  upon  individual 
members  during  the  interval.  For  the  difference  between 
four  hundred  and  sixty  talents  and  six  hundred,  admits 
of  being  fully  explained  by  the  numerous  commutations  of 
service  for  money  as  well  as  by  the  acquisitions  of  new 
members,  which  doubtless  Athens  had  more  or  less  the 
opportunity  of  making.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
confederacy  had  attained  its  maximum  number  at  the  date 
of  the  first  assessment  of  tribute : there  must  have  been 
various  cities,  like  SinopS  and  yEgina,  subsequently  added.3 

Without  some  such  preliminary  statements  as  those  just 
given,  respecting  the  new  state  of  Greece  between  Kvcn[J  ^ 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  beginning  with  <"£^6B  C‘ 
the  Athenian  hegemony  or  headship,  and  ending 
with  the  Athenian  empire — the  reader  would  hardly  Kjo,stos- 
understand  the  bearing  of  those  particular  events  which  our 
authorities  enable  us  to  recount ; events  unhappily  few  in 
number,  though  the  period  must  have  been  full  of  action — and 
not  well-authenticated  as  to  dates.  The  first  known  enterprise 
of  the  Athenians  in  their  new  capacity  (whether  the  first  abso- 
lutely or  not  we  cannot  determine)  between  476  B.C.  and  466 
B.C.,  was  the  conquest  of  the  important  post  of  Eion  on  the 
Strymon,  where  the  Persian  governor  Boges,  starved  out 
after  a desperate  resistance,  destroyed  himself  rather  than 

1 Thucyd.  ii.  13.  * Thucyd.  i.  108  ; Plutarch,  Periklcs,  c.  20. 
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capitulate,  together  with  his  family  and  precious  effects — as 
has  already  been  stated.  The  next  events  named  are  their 
enterprises  against  the  Dolopes  and  Pelasgi  in  the  island  of 
Skyros  (seemingly  about  470  B.C.)  and  the  Dryopes  in  the 
town  and  district  of  Karystus  in  Euboea.  To  the  latter,  who 
were  of  a different  kindred  from  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis 
and  Eretria,  and  received  no  aid  from  them,  they  granted  a 
capitulation : the  former  were  more  rigorously  dealt  with 
and  expelled  from  their  island.  Skyros  was  barren,  and  had 
little  to  recommend  it  except  a good  maritime  position  and 
an  excellent  harbour  ; while  its  inhabitants,  seemingly  akin  to 
the  Pelasgian  residents  in  Lemnos  prior  to  the  Athenian 
occupation  of  that  spot,  were  alike  piratical  and  cruel.  Some 
Thessalian  traders,  recently  plundered  and  imprisoned  by 
them,  had  raised  a complaint  against  them  before  the  Am- 
phictyonic  synod,  which  condemned  the  island  to  make 
restitution.  The  mass  of  the  islanders  threw  the  burden  upon 
those  who  had  committed  the  crime : and  these  men,  in  order 
to  evade  payment,  invoked  Kimon  with  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment He  conquered  the  island,  expelled  the  inhabitants,  and 
peopled  it  with  Athenian  settlers. 

Such  clearance  was  a beneficial  act,  suitable  to  the  new 
character  of  Athens  as  guardian  of  the  Aigean  sea 

Athens  as  . . , , 6 b 

guardian  of  against  piracy : but  it  seems  also  connected  with 
sea  against  Athenian  plans.  The  island  lay  very  convenient  for 
?hcCh«o  the  communication  with  Lemnos  (which  the  Athe- 
nians had  doubtless  reoccupied  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Persians  ‘),  and  became,  as  well  as  Lemnos,  a recognized 
adjunct  or  outlying  portion  of  Attica.  Moreover  there  were 
old  legends  which  connected  the  Athenians  with  it,  as  the 
tomb  of  their  hero  Theseus ; whose  name,  as  the  mythical 
champion  of  democracy,  was  in  peculiar  favour  at  the  period 
immediately  following  the  return  from  Salamis.  It  was  in  the 
year  476  B.C.,  that  the  oracle  had  directed  them  to  bring  home 
the  bones  of  Theseus  from  Skyros,  and  to  prepare  for  that 
hero  a splendid  entombment  and  edifice  in  their  new  city. 
They  had  tried  to  effect  this,  but  the  unsocial  manners  of  the 
Dolopians  had  prevented  a search,  and  it  was  only  after 
Kimon  had  taken  the  island  that  he  found,  or  pretended  to 

1 Xenophon,  Hellenic,  v.  1,  31. 
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find,  the  body.  It  was  brought  to  Athens  in  the  year  469 
B.c.,1  and  after  being  welcomed  by  the  people  in  solemn  and 


1 Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenic, 
ad  ann.  476  B.C.)  places  the  conquest  of 
Skyros  by  Kimon  in  the  year  476  B.c. 
He  says,  after  citing  a passage  from 
Thucyd.  i.  98,  and  from  Plutarch, 
Theseus,  c.  36,  as  well  as  a proposed 
correction  of  Bentley,  which  he  justly 
rejects — “ The  island  was  actually  con- 
uered  in  the  year  of  the  archon  Pha:- 
on,  B.c.  476.  This  we  know  from 
Thucyd.  i.  98,  and  Diodor.  xi.  41-48 
combined.  Plutarch  named  the  archon 
Phredon  with  reference  to  the  conquest 
of  the  island  : then,  by  a negligence  not 
unusual  with  him,  connected  the  oracle 
with  that  fact,  as  a contemporary  trans- 
action : although  in  truth  the  oracle 
was  not  procured  till  six  or  seven  years 
afterwards.’’ 

Plutarch  has  many  sins  to  answer  for 
against  chronological  exactness ; but 
the  charge  here  made  against  him  is 
undeserved.  He  states  that  the  oracle 
was  given  in  (476  B.c.)  the  year  of  the 
archon  Phaedon  ; and  that  the  body  of 
Theseus  was  brought  back  to  Athens  in 
(469  B.c.)  the  year  of  the  archon  Aphe- 
psion.  There  is  nothing  to  contradict 
either  statement ; nor  do  the  passages 
of  Thucydides  and  Diodorus,  which  Mr. 
Clinton  adduces,  prove  that  which  he 
asserts.  The  two  passages  of  Diodorus 
have  indeed  no  bearing  upon  the  event : 
and  insofar  as  Diodorus  is  in  this  case 
an  authority  at  all,  he  goes  against 
Mr.  Clinton,  for  he  states  Skyros  to 
have  been  conquered  in  470  B.c.  (Dio- 
dor. xi.  60).  Thucydides  only  tells  us 
that  the  operations  against  Eion,  Skyros, 
and  Karystus,  took  place  in  the  order 
here  indicated,  and  at  some  periods 
between  476  and  466  B.c. : but  he 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine  posi- 
tively the  date  of  either.  Upon  what 
authority  Mr.  Clinton  states  that  1 ‘ the 
oracle  was  not  procured  till  six  or  seven 
years  afterwards”  (».  e.  after  the  con- 
quest), I do  not  know  : the  account  of 
Plutarch  goes  rather  to  show  that  it  was 
procured  six  or  seven  years  before  the 
conquest : and  this  may  stand  good 
until  some  better  testimony  is  produced 
to  contradict  it  As  our  information 
now  stands,  we  have  no  testimony  as  to 
the  year  of  the  conquest  except  that  of 
Diodorus,  who  assigns  it  to  470  B.c., 
but  as  he  assigns  both  the  conquest  of 


Eion,  and  the  expeditions  of  Kimon 
against  Karia  and  I’amphylia  with  the 
victories  of  Eurymedon,  all  to  the  same 
year,  we  cannot  much  trust  his  autho- 
rity. Nevertheless  I incline  to  believe 
him  as  to  the  date  of  the  conquest  of 
Skyros  : because  it  seems  to  me  very 
probable  that  this  conquest  took  place 
in  the  year  immediately  before  that  in 
which  the  body  of  Theseus  was  brought 
to  Athens,  which  latter  event  may  be 
referred  with  great  confidence  to  469 
B.C.,  in  consequence  of  the  interesting 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  about  the 
first  prize  gained  by  the  poet  Sophokles. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  given  in  his  Appen- 
dix (No.  vi.-viii.  p.  248-253)  two  Dis- 
sertations respecting  the  chronology  of 
the  period  from  the  Persian  war  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
He  has  rendered  much  service  by  cor- 
recting the  mistake  of  Dodwell,  Wes- 
seling  and  Mitford  (founded  upon  an 
inaccurate  construction  of  a passage  in 
Isokrates)  in  supposing,  after  the  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  a Spartan  hege- 
mony, lasting  ten  years,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Athenian  hege- 
mony. He  has  shown  that  the  latter 
must  be  reckoned  as  commencing  in 
477,  or  476  B.c.,  immediately  after  the 
mutiny  of  the  allies  against  Pausanias — 
whose  command,  however,  need  not  be 
peremptorily  restricted  to  one  year,  as 
Mr.  Clinton  (p.  252)  and  Dodwell 
maintain  : for  the  words  of  Thucydides, 
iv  TjjSf  T17  Tiytuorlq,  imply  nothing  as  to 
annual  duration,  and  designate  merely 
“ the  hegemony  which  preceded  that  of 
Athens.” 

But  the  refutation  of  this  mistake  does 
not  enable  us  to  establish  any  good 
positive  chronology  for  the  period  be- 
tween 477  and  466  B.c.  It  will  not  do 
to  construe  rtptuTov  pev  (Thuc.  i.  98)  in 
reference  to  the  Athenian  conquest  of 
Eion,  as  if  it  must  necessarily  mean 
" the  year  after"  477  B.c.  If  we  could 
imagine  that  Thucydides  had  told  us  all 
the  military  operations  between  477- 
466  B.c. , we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  plenty  of  that  “interval  of  inac- 
tion ” against  which  Mr.  Clinton  so 
strongly  protests  (p.  252).  Unhappily 
Thucydides  has  told  us  but  a small  por- 
tion of  the  events  which  really  hap- 
pened. 
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joyous  procession,  as  if  the  hero  himself  had  come  back,  was 
deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  On  the  spot  was  built 
the  monument  called  the  Theseium  with  its  sacred  precinct, 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  a sanctuary  for  men  of  poor 
condition  who  might  feel  ground  for  dreading  the  oppressions 
of  the  powerful,  as  well  as  for  slaves  in  case  of  cruel  usage.1 
Such  were  the  protective  functions  of  the  mythical  hero  of 
democracy,  whose  installation  is  interesting  as  marking  the 
growing  intensity  of  democratical  feeling  in  Athens  since 
the  Persian  war. 

It  was  about  two  years  or  more  after  this  incident  that  the 
About  467 . first  breach  of  union  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos 
tw  revolt  took  place.  The  important  island  of  Naxos,  the 
mcmhcr!i*of  largest  of  the  Cyclades — an  island  which  thirty 
years  before  had  boasted  a large  marine  force  and 
8000  hoplites — revolted  ; on  what  special  ground  we 
reconquered.  do  not  know : but  probably  the  greater  islands 
fancied  themselves  better  able  to  dispense  with  the  protection 
of  the  confederacy  than  the  smaller — at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  more  jealous  of  Athens.  After  a siege  of  unknown 
duration,  by  Athens  and  the  confederate  force,  it  was  forced  to 
surrender,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a tributary  subject  ;3 


Mr.  Clinton  compares  the  various  490)  to  the  battle  of  /Egospotami,  are 
periods  of  duration  assigned  by  ancient  just  eighty-five  years”  (Ibid.).  Nor 
authors  to  that  which  is  improperly  ought  we  to  justify  a computation  by 
called  the  Athenian  “empire” — be-  Demosthenes  of  sixty-five  years,  by 
tween  477-405  b.c.  (pp.  245,  249).  I saying  “ that  it  terminates  at  the  A the  - 
confess  that  I rather  agree  with  Dr.  nian  defeat  in  Sicily  ” (p.  249). 

Gillies,  who  admits  the  discrepancy  be-  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  more  or 
tween  these  authors  broadly  and  undis-  less  chronological  inaccuracy  in  all  these 
guisedly,  than  with  Mr.  Clinton,  who  passages,  except  those  of  Demosthenes — 
seeks  to  bring  them  into  comparative  and  historical  inaccuracy  in  all  of  them, 
agreement.  His  explanation  is  only  not  even  excepting  those.  It  is  not 
successful  in  regard  to  one  of  them — true  that  the  Athenians  tt}s  Oakda^ 
Demosthenes  ; whose  two  statements  crrjt — ruy  ’LWijyoty — wpoardrcu 
(forty-five  years  in  one  place  and  seventy-  ijaay  rdy  ‘EWfauv — for  seventy-three 
three  years  in  another)  are  shown  to  be  years.  The  historical  language  of  De- 
consistent  with  each  other  as  well  as  mosthenes,  Plato,  Lysias,  Isokrates, 
chronologically  just.  Put  surely  it  is  Andokides,  Lykurgus,  requires  to  be 
not  reasonable  to  correct  the  text  of  the  carefully  examined  before  we  rely 
orator  Lykurgus  from  t' yytrf)Koyra  to  upon  it. 

ifibopJiKoyra,  and  then  to  say  that  1 Plutarch  (Kimon,  c.  8 ; Theseus,  c. 
“Lykurgus  maybe  added  to  the  num-  36).  lari  <pv£iov  oikItous  ko!  w dai 
ber  of  those  who  describe  the  period  as  rots  rawtiyortpois  ical  StSioai  tepfirrayas, 
seventy  years  ” (p.  250).  Neither  are  wi  teal  rov  Status  wpoarariKov  riybs  nal 
we  to  bring  Andokides  into  harmony  &or\Qi)r  mov  ytyopivov  ko)  irpoabfx°fJL^t'ov 
with  others,  by  supposing  that  “ his  (piKayOpurwws  rds  rwy  ranuyorlpuay 
calculation  ascends  to  the  battle  of  aus. 

Marathon,  from  the  date  of  which  (B.c.  I 2 Thucyd.  i.  9S.  It  has  already  been 


racy  of  Delos 
— Naxos  re- 
volts and  is 
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its  armed  ships  being  doubtless  taken  away,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions razed.  Whether  any  fine  or  ulterior  penalty  was  levied, 
we  have  no  information. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  reduction  of  this  powerful  island, 
however  untoward  in  its  effects  upon  the  equal  and  B c 
self-maintained  character  of  the  confederacy,  strength- 
ened  its  military  force  by  placing  the  whole  Naxian  fidc„*yc““‘ 
fleet,  with  new  pecuniary  contributions,  in  the  hands 
of  the  chief.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  hear  that  Athens 
sought  both  to  employ  this  new  force,  and  to  oblite-  J'hyc^'v'^n  “ 
rate  the  late  act  of  severity  by  increased  exertions  E“rym«ion. 
against  the  common  enemy.  Though  we  know  no  parti- 
culars rcspectir\g  operations  against  Persia,  since  the  attack 
on  Eion,  such  operations  must  have  been  going  on  ; but 
the  expedition  under  Kimon,  undertaken  not  long  after  the 
Naxian  revolt,  was  attended  with  memorable  results.  That 
commander,  having  under  him  200  triremes  from  Athens,  and 
100  from  the  various  confederates,  was  despatched  to  attack 
the  Persians  on  the  south-western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  attacked  and  drove  out  several  of  their  garrisons 
from  various  Grecian  settlements,  both  in  Karia  and  Lykia : 
among  others  the  important  trading  city  of  Phas61is,  though 
at  first  resisting  and  even  standing  a siege,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  friendly  suggestions  of  the  Chians  in  Kimon’s 
armament  to  pay  a contribution  of  ten  talents  and  join  in  the 
expedition.  From  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  these  various 
undertakings,  the  Persian  satraps  had  been  enabled  to  assemble 
a powerful  force,  both  fleet  and  army,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia,  under  the  command  of  Tithraustes 
and  Pherendat£s,  both  of  the  regal  blood.  The  fleet,  chiefly 
Phoenician,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  200  ships,  but  a farther 
reinforcement  of  eighty  Phoenician  ships  was  expected,  and  was 
actually  near  at  hand,  so  that  the  commanders  were  unwilling 
to  hazard  a battle  before  its  arrival.  Kimon,  anxious  for  the 
same  reason  to  hasten  on  the  combat,  attacked  them  vigor- 
ously. Partly  from  their  inferiority  of  numbers,  partly  from 
discouragement  at  the  absence  of  the  reinforcement,  they 
seem  to  have  made  no  strenuous  resistance.  They  were  put 


stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  to  Naxos  while  it  was  under  siege,  and 
Themistokles,  as  a fugitive,  passed  close  incurred  great  danger  of  being  taken. 
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to  flight  and  driven  ashore ; so  speedily,  and  with  so  little 
loss  to  the  Greeks,  that  Kimon  was  enabled  to  disembark  his 
men  forthwith,  and  attack  the  land-force  which  was  drawn  up 
on  shore  to  protect  them.  The  battle  on  land  was  long  and 
gallantly  contested,  but  Kimon  at  length  gained  a complete 
victory,  dispersed  the  army  with  the  capture  of  many  prisoners, 
and  either  took  or  destroyed  the  entire  fleet.  As  soon  as  his  vic- 
tory and  his  prisoners  were  secured,  he  sailed  to  Cyprus  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phoenician 
ships  in  their  way,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  attack  them 
while  yet  they  were  ignorant  of  the  victories  of  the  Eury- 
medon.  These  ships  too  were  all  destroyed,  though  most  of 
the  crews  appear  to  have  escaped  ashore  on  tlje  island.  Two 
great  victories,  one  at  sea  and  the  other  on  land,  gained  on 
the  same  day  by  the  same  armament,  counted  with  reason 
among  the  most  glorious  of  all  Grecian  exploits,  and  were 
extolled  as  such  in  the  inscription  on  the  commemorative 
offering  to  Apollo,  set  up  out  of  the  tithe  of  the  spoils.1  The 


1 For  the  battles  of  the  Eurymedon, 
see  Thucyd.  i.  too  ; Diodor.  xi.  60*62  ; 
Plutarch,  Kimon,  12,  13. 

The  accounts  of  the  two  latter  appear 
chiefly  derived  from  Ephorus  and  Kal- 
listhenes,  authors  of  the  following  cen- 
tury ; and  from  Phanodemus,  an  author 
later  still.  I borrow  sparingly  from 
them,  and  only  so  far  as  consists  with 
the  brief  statement  of  Thucydides.  The 
narrative  of  Diodorus  is  exceedingly 
confused,  indeed  hardly  intelligible. 

Phanodemus  stated  the  number  of 
the  Persian  fleet  at  six  hundred  ships  ; 
Ephorus,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
Diodorus  (following  the  latter)  gives 
three  hundred  and  forty.  Plutarch 
mentions  the  expected  reinforcement  of 
eighty  Phoenician  ships  ; which  appears 
to  me  a very  credible  circumstance, 
explaining  the  easy  nautical  victory  of 
Kimon  at  the  Eurymedon.  From  Thu- 
cydides we  know  that  the  vanquished 
fleet  at  the  Eurymedon  consisted  of  no 
more  than  two  hundred  ships.  For  so  I 
venture  to  construe  the  words  of  Thu- 
cydides, in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Arnold — Kal  *T\oy  (' Adrivaloi)  rpiljptis 
4>o(vIkw v Kal  fiittydupav  ras  trdfras  is 
(rir)  StaKoaias.  Upon  which  Dr.  ; 
Arnold  observes, — “ Amounting  in  all 


to  two  hundred  ; that  is,  that  the  whole 
number  of  ships  taken  or  destroyed  was 
two  hundred— not  that  the  whole  fleet 
consisted  of  no  more.”  Admitting  the 
correctness  of  this  construction  (which 
maybe  defended  by  viii.  2 1 ),  we  may 
remark  that  the  defeated  Phoenician 
fleet,  according  to  the  universal  practice 
of  antiquity,  ran  ashore  to  seek  protec- 
tion from  its  accompanying  land-force. 
When  therefore  this  land-force  was  itself 
defeated  and  dispersed,  the  ships  would 
all  naturally  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
victors  ; or  if  any  escaped,  it  would  be 
merely  by  accident.  Moreover,  the 
smaller  number  is  in  this  case  more 
likely  to  be  the  truth,  as  we  must  sup- 
pose an  easy  naval  victory,  in  order  to 
leave  strength  for  a strenuous  land 
battle  on  the  same  day. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  inscription 
on  the  commemorative  offering  only 
specifies  “one  hundred  Phoenician  ships 
with  their  crews  ” as  having  been  cap- 
tured (Diodor.  xi.  62).  The  other 
hundred  ships  were  probably  destroyed. 
Diodorus  represents  Kimon  as  having 
captured  three  hundred  and  forty  ships, 
though  he  himself  cites  the  inscription 
which  mentions  only  one  hundred. 
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number  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  booty  taken  by  the  victors, 
was  immense. 

A victory  thus  remarkable,  which  thrust  back  the  Persians 
to  the  region  eastward  of  Phaselis,  doubtless  fortified  materially 
the  position  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  against  them.  But 
it  tended  not  less  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Athens,  and  even 
to  popularize  her  with  the  confederates  generally,  from  the 
large  amount  of  plunder  divisible  among  them.  Probably  this 
increased  power  and  popularity  stood  her  in  stead  throughout 
her  approaching  contest  with  Thasos,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
explains  the  increasing  fear  and  dislike  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Thasos  was  a member  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ; but  her 
quarrel  with  Athens  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  RevoU  o[ 
causes  quite  distinct  from  confederate  relations.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  the  Athenians  had  ocL°- 
. within  the  last  few  years  expelled  the  Persians  from 
the  important  post  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  the  ^'„^'uh'jcr 
most  convenient  post  for  the  neighbouring  region  of 
Thrace,  which  was  not  less  distinguished  for  its  Thrace- 
fertility  than  for  its  mining  wealth.  In  the  occupation  of  this 
post,  the  Athenians  had  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  productive  character  of  the  adjoining  region,  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  Edonian  Thracians  ; and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
many  private  settlers  arrived  from  Athens,  with  the  view  of 
procuring  grants,  or  making  their  fortunes  by  partnership  with 
powerful  Thracians  in  working  the  gold-mines  round  Mount 
Pangaeus.  In  so  doing,  they  speedily  found  themselves  in 
collision  with  the  Greeks  of  the  opposite  island  of  Mount 
Thasos,  who  possessed  a considerable  strip  of  land  with 
various  dependent  towns  on  the  continent  of  Thrace,  and 
derived  a large  revenue  from  the  mines  of  SkaptS  Hyle,  as 
well  as  from  others  in  the  neighbourhood.1  The  condition  of 
Thasos  at  this  time  (about  465  B.C.)  indicates  to  us  the  pro- 
gress which  the  Grecian  states  in  the  yEgean  had  made  since 


1 About  Thasos,  see  Herodot.  vi.  46- 
48  ; vii.  1 18.  The  position  of  Ragusa 
in  the  Adriatic,  in  reference  to  the 
despots  of  Servia  and  Bosnia  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  Athens  and 
Thasos  in  regard  to  the  Thracian  princes 


of  the  interior.  In  Engel’s  History  of 
Kagusa  we  find  an  account  of  the  large 
gains  made  in  that  city  by  its  contracts 
to  work  the  gold  and  silver  mines  be- 
! longing  to  these  princes  (Engel,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Freystaates  Ragusa,  sect. 

; 36,  p.  163.  Wien,  1807). 
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their  liberation  from  Persia.  It  had  been  deprived  both  of  its 
fortifications  and  of  its  maritime  force,  by  order  of  Darius, 
about  491  B.C.,  and  must  have  remained  in  this  condition  until 
after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  ; but  we  now  find  it  well-fortified 
and  possessing  a powerful  maritime  force. 

In  what  precise  manner  the  quarrel  between  the  Thasians 
and  the  Athenians  of  Eion  manifested  itself,  respecting  the 
trade  and  the  mines  in  Thrace,  we  are  not  informed.  But  it 
reached  such  a height  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to 
send  a powerful  armament  against  the  island,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Kimon.1  Having  vanquished  the  Thasian  force  at 
sea,  they  disembarked,  gained  various  battles,  and  blocked  up 
the  city  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  And  at  the  same  time 
they  undertook — what  seems  to  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  scheme — the  establishment  of  a larger  and  more  power- 
First  ful  colony  on  Thracian  ground  not  far  from  Eion. 
Athens' uf  On  the  Strymon,  about  three  miles  higher  up  than 
MEnne>ay  Eion,  near  the  spot  where  the  river  narrows  itself 
th^sioTOon  again  out  of  a broad  expanse  of  the  nature  of  a lake. 
The  attempt  was  situated  the  Edonian  town  or  settlement  called 
the'selticrs  Ennea  Hodoi  (Nine  Ways),  a little  above  the  bridge, 
arc  &iain.  which  here  served  as  an  important  communication 
for  all  the  people  of  the  interior.  Both  Histiaeus  and  Arista- 
goras,  the  two  Milesian  despots,  had  been  tempted  by  the 
advantages  of  this  place  to  commence  a settlement  there : 
both  of  them  had  failed,  and  a third  failure  on  a still  grander 
scale  was  nflw  about  to  be  added.  The  Athenians  sent  thither 
a large  body  of  colonists,  ten  thousand  in  number,  partly  from 
their  own  citizens,  partly  collected  from  their  allies  ; the  temp- 
tations of  the  site  probably  rendering  volunteers  numerous. 
As  far  as  Ennea  Hodoi  was  concerned  they  were  successful  in 
conquering  it  and  driving  away  the  Edonian  possessors.  But 
on  trying  to  extend  themselves  farther  to  the  eastward,  to  a 
spot  called  Drabekus  convenient  for  the  mining  region,  they 
encountered  a more  formidable  resistance  from  a powerful 
alliance  of  Thracian  tribes,  who  had  come  to  aid  the  Edonians 
in  decisive  hostility  against  the  new  colony — probably  not 
without  instigation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Thasos.  All  or 
most  of  the  ten  thousand  colonists  were  slain  in  this  warfare. 


1 Thucytl.  i.  100,  101  ; Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14 ; Diodor.  xi.  70. 
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and  the  new  colony  was  for  the  time  completely  abandoned. 
We  shall  find  it  resumed  hereafter.1 

Disappointed  as  the  Athenians  were  in  this  enterprise,  they 
did  not  abandon  the  blockade  of  Thasos,  which  held  .64.46j  „ c 
out  more  than  two  years,  and  only  surrendered  in 
the  third  year.  Its  fortifications  were  razed ; its  *fbtl"ky^ts 
ships  of  war,  thirty-three  in  number,  were  taken 
away;2  its  possessions  and  mining  establishments  dismantled, 
on  the  opposite  continent  were  relinquished.  Moreover  an 
immediate  contribution  in  money  was  demanded  from  the 
inhabitants,  over  and  above  the  annual  payment  assessed 
upon  them  for  the  future.  The  subjugation  of  this  powerful 
island  was  another  step  in  the  growing  dominion  of  Athens 
over  her  confederates. 

The  year  before  the  Thasians  surrendered,  however,  they 
had  taken  a step  which  deserves  particular  notice, 
as  indicating  the  newly-gathering  clouds  in  the  oftfccTha" 
Grecian  political  horizon.  They  had  made  secret  u for  aid 
application  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid,  entreat-  but  not  car- 
ing them  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  Athens  by  effee"- 
invading  Attica ; and  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  hostilities 
the  knowledge  of  Athens,  having  actually  engaged  spartaind 
to  comply  with  this  request,  were  only  prevented  from 
performing  their  promise  by  a grave  and  terrible  misfortune  at 
home.3  Though  accidentally  unperformed,  this  hostile  pro- 
mise is  a most  significant  event.  It  marks  the  growing  fear 
and  hatred  on  the  part  of  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesians 
towards  Athens,  merely  on  general  grounds  of  the  magnitude  of 
her  power,  and  without  any  special  provocation.  Nay,  not  only 
had  Athens  given  no  provocation,  but  she  was  still  actually 
included  as  a member  of  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  and  we 


1 Thucyd.  i.  ioi.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  in  his  dispute  more  than  a century 
after  this  period  with  the  Athenians 
respecting  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  ! 

re  tended  that  his  ancestor  Alexander 

ad  been  the  first  to  acquire  possession 
of  the  spot  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  Thrace  (see  Philippi 
Epistola  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  164,  R.). 
If  this  pretence  had  been  true,  Ennea 
Hodoi  would  have  been  in  possession  of  J 
the  Macedonians  at  this  time,  when  the  1 


first  Athenian  attempt  was  made  upon 
it : but  the  statement  of  Thucydides 
shows  that  it  was  then  an  Edonian  town- 
ship. 

* Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14.  Galepsus 
and  (Esyme  were  among  the  Thasian 
settlements  on  the  mainland  of  Thrace 
(Thucyd.  iv.  108). 

a Thucyd.  i.  ioi.  oi  81  (ntitrxorro 
filv  Kpv<pa  rS»v  ’Afhjraiait',  ifol  1/ueAAoy, 
8t(KCt)\v$7j(Tai ' inrb  rov  yt vo/xtvou  trenr- 

fJLOV, 
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shall  find  her  presently  both  appealed  to  and  acting  as  such. 
We  shall  hear  so  much  of  Athens,  and  that  too  with  truth,  as 
pushing  and  aggressive — and  of  Sparta  as  home-keeping  and 
defensive — that  the  incident  just  mentioned  becomes  im- 
portant to  remark.  The  first  intent  of  unprovoked  and  even 
treacherous  hostility — the  germ  of  the  future  Peloponnesian 
war — is  conceived  and  reduced  to  an  engagement  by  Sparta. 

We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Athenians,  after  the 
surrender  of  Thasos  and  the  liberation  of  the  arma- 
ment, had  expected  from  Kimon  some  farther  con- 
quests in  Macedonia — and  even  that  he  had  actually 
entered  upon  that  project  with  such  promise  of  success,  that 
its  farther  consummation  was  certain  as  well  as  easy.  Having 
under  these  circumstances  relinquished  it  and  returned  to 
Athens,  he  was  accused  by  Perikles  and  others  of  having 
been  bought  off  by  bribes  from  the  Macedonian  king  Alex- 
ander ; but  was  acquitted  after  a public  trial.1 

During  the  period  which  had  elapsed  between  the  first 
Great  in-  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Thasos  (about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  B.c. 
477-463),  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  occupied 
almost  entirely  in  their  maritime  operations,  chiefly  against 
the  Persians — having  been  free  from  embarrassments  imme- 
diately round  Attica.  But  this  freedom  was  not  destined  to 
last  much  longer.  During  the  ensuing  ten  years,  their  foreign 
relations  near  home  become  both  active  and  complicated  ; 
while  their  strength  expands  so  wonderfully,  that  they  are 
found  competent  at  once  to  obligations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Algean  sea,  the  distant  as  well  as  the  near. 

Of  the  incidents  which  had  taken  place  in  Central  Greece 
Proccedingi  during  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  battle  of  Plataea,  we  have  scarcely  any 
information.  The  feelings  of  the  time,  between 
those  Greeks  who  had  supported  and  those  who 
had  resisted  the  Persian  invader,  must  have  re- 
mained unfriendly  even  after  the  war  was  at  an 
end  ; while  the  mere  occupation  of  the  Persian  numerous 
host  must  have  inflicted  severe  damage  both  upon  Thessaly 
and  Bceotia.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyonic  synod 


crease  of  the 

Athenian 

power. 


in  Central 
Greece  be- 
tween 470- 
464  B.C. 
Thebes  and 
the  Boeotian 
towns.  Dis- 
credit of 
Thebes. 


1 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14. 
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which  succeeded  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders,  a reward  was 
proclaimed  for  the  life  of  the  Melian  Ephialt&s,  who  had 
betrayed  to  Xerxes  the  mountain-path  over  CEta,  and  thus 
caused  the  ruin  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  Moreover,  if 
we  may  trust  Plutarch,  it  was  even  proposed  by  Lacedaemon 
that  all  the  medisittg  Greeks  should  be  expelled  from  the 
synod  1 — a proposition  which  the  more  long-sighted  views 
of  Themistokles  successfully  resisted.  Even  the  stronger 
measure  of  razing  the  fortifications  of  all  the  extra-Pelopon- 
nesian cities,  from  fear  that  they  might  be  used  to  aid  some 
future  invasion,  had  suggested  itself  to  the  Lacedaemonians — 
as  we  see  from  their  language  on  the  occasion  of  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Athens.  In  regard  to  Bceotia,  it  appears  that  the 
headship  of  Thebes  as  well  as  the  coherence  of  the  federation 
was  for  the  time  almost  suspended.  The  destroyed  towns  of 
Plataea  and  Thespiae  were  restored,  and  the  latter  in  part 
repeopled,2  under  Athenian  influence.  The  general  sentiment 
of  Peloponnesus  as  well  as  of  Athens  would  have  sustained 
these  towns  against  Thebes,  if  the  latter  had  tried  at  that 
time  to  enforce  her  supremacy  over  them  in  the  name  of 
“ ancient  Boeotian  right  and  usage.”  3 The  Theban  govern- 
ment was  then  in  discredit  for  its  previous  medism — even  in 
the  eyes  of  Thebans  themselves  ; 4 * while  the  party  opposed  to 
Thebes  in  the  other  towns  was  so  powerful,  that  many  of 
them  would  probably  have  been  severed  from  the  federation 
to  become  allies  of  Athens  like  Plataea,  if  the  interference  of 
Lacedaemon  had  not  arrested  such  a tendency.  Lacedaemon 
was  in  every  other  part  of  Greece  an  enemy  to  Sparwre. 
organized  aggregation  of  cities,  either  equal  or  un- 
equal,  and  was  constantly  bent  on  keeping  the  little  of^rhTbay 
autonomous  communities  separate : 6 whence  she 
sometimes  became  by  accident  the  protector  of  the 
weaker  cities  against  compulsory  alliance  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  stronger.  The  interest  of  her  own  ascendency  was  in 


1 Plutarch,  Themistokl.  c.  20. 

* See  the  case  of  Sikinnus,  the  per- 

son through  whom  Themistokles  com- 

municated with  Xerxes  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  and  for  whom  he  afterwards 
procured  admission  among  the  batch  of 
newly-introduced  citizens  at  Thespiae 

(Herodot.  viii.  75). 

VOL.  IV. 


* Ti  twv  Boianuy  rdrpia — ri  xoivA 
ray  x&yruv  Bouniy  nirpta  (Thucyd.  iii. 
61-65). 

* Thucyd.  iii.  62. 

* See  among  many  other  evidences, 
the  remarkable  case  of  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  2, 
16). 
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this  respect  analogous  to  that  of  the  Persians  when  they 
dictated  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — of  the  Romans  in  adminis- 
tering their  extensive  conquests — and  of  the  kings  of  Mediaeval 
Europe  in  breaking  the  authority  of  the  barons  over  their 
vassals.  But  though  such  was  the  policy  of  Sparta  elsewhere, 
her  fear  of  Athens,  which  grew  up  during  the  ensuing  twenty 
years,  made  her  act  differently  in  regard  to  Bceotia.  She  had 
no  other  means  of  maintaining  that  country  as  her  own  ally 
and  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  except  by  organising  the  federa- 
tion effectively,  and  strengthening  the  authority  of  Thebes. 
It  is  to  this  revolution  in  Spartan  politics  that  Thebes  owed 
the  recovery  of  her  ascendency1 — a revolution  so  conspi- 
cuously marked,  that  the  Spartans  even  aided  in  enlarging 
her  circuit  and  improving  her  fortifications.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  she  maintained  this  position  even  when 
recovered,  against  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  Athens — 
a circumstance  which  made  her  not  only  a vehement  partisan 
of  Sparta,  but  even  more  furiously  anti-Athenian  than  Sparta, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  revolution,  just  noticed,  in  Spartan  politics  towards 
Events  in  Boeotia,  did  not  manifest  itself  until  about  twenty 

neMiv— Ar-  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Athenian 
&c.'J  ' ’ maritime  confederacy.  During  the  course  of  those 

twenty  years,  we  know  that  Sparta  had  had  more  than  one 
battle  to  sustain  in  Arcadia,  against  the  towns  and  villages  of 
that  country,  in  which  she  came  forth  victorious  : but  we  have 
no  particulars  respecting  these  incidents.  We  also  know  that 
a few  years  after  the  Persian  invasion,  the  inhabitants  of  Elis 
concentrated  themselves  from  many  dispersed  townships  into 
the  one  main  city  of  Elis  : * and  it  seems  probable  that 
Lepreum  in  Triphylia,  and  one  or  two  of  the  towns  of  Achaia, 
were  either  formed  or  enlarged  by  a similar  process  near 
about  the  same  time.3  Such  aggregation  of  towns  out  of 
preexisting  separate  villages  was  not  conformable  to  the 
views,  nor  favourable  to  the  ascendency  of  Lacedaemon.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  foreign  policy  after  the 
Persian  invasion  was  both  embarrassed  and  discredited  by 
the  misconduct  of  her  two  contemporary  kings,  Pausanias 


1 Diodor.  xi.  81  : Justin,  iii.  6.  * Diodor.  xi.  54  ; Strabo,  viii.  p.  7 17. 

' Strabo,  viii.  pp.  337,  348,  356. 
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(who  though  only  regent  was  practically  equivalent  to  a king) 
and  Lcotychidcs — not  to  mention  the  rapid  development  of 
Athens  and  Peineus. 

Moreover,  in  the  year  B.C.  464  (the  year  preceding  the 
surrender  of  Thasos  to  the  Athenian  armament),  a Ternble 
misfortune  of  yet  more  terrific  moment  befel  Sparta.  “ 

A violent  earthquake  took  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Sparta  itself,  destroying  a large  th'  Hc,0*s- 
portion  of  the  town,  and  a vast  number  of  lives,  many  of 
them  Spartan  citizens.  It  was  the  judgement  of  the  earth- 
shaking  god  Poseidon  (according  to  the  view  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians themselves)  for  a recent  violation  of  his  sanctuary 
at  Tanarus,  from  whence  certain  suppliant  Helots  had  been 
dragged  away  not  long  before  for  punishment : 1 2 not  impro- 
bably some  of  those  Helots  whom  Pausanias  had  instigated 
to  revolt.  The  sentiment  of  the  Helots,  at  all  times  one  of 
enmity  towards  their  masters,  appears  at  this  moment  to  have 
been  unusually  inflammable : so  that  an  earthquake  at  Sparta, 
especially  an  earthquake  construed  as  divine  vengeance  for 
Helot  blood  recently  spilt,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  many  of 
them  at  once  into  revolt,  together  with  some  even  of  the 
Periceki.  The  insurgents  took  arms  and  marched  directly 
upon  Sparta,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  mastering 
during  the  first  moments  of  consternation,  had  not  the  bravery 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  young  king  Archidamus  re- 
animated the  surviving  citizens  and  repelled  the  attack.  But 
though  repelled,  the  insurgents  were  not  subdued.  They 
maintained  the  field  against  the  Spartan  force,  sometimes 
with  considerable  advantage,  since  AeimnGstus  (the  warrior 
by  whose  hand  Mardonius  had  fallen  at  Plataea)  was  defeated 
and  slain  with  300  followers  in  the  plain  of  Stenyklfirus,  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers.’  When  at  length  defeated, 
they  occupied  and  fortified  the  memorable  hill  of  Ithdmd,  the 
ancient  citadel  of  their  Messenian  forefathers.  Here  they 
made  a long  and  obstinate  defence,  supporting  themselves 
doubtless  by  incursions  throughout  Laconia  Defence  indeed 
was  not  difficult,  seeing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  at  that 
time  confessedly  incapable  of  assailing  even  the  most  im- 
perfect species  of  fortification.  After  the  siege  had  lasted 

1 Thucyd.  i.  101-128  j Diodor.  xi.  62.  ’ Herodot.  ix.  64. 
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some  two  or  three  years,  without  any  prospect  of  success,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  beginning  to  despair  of  their  own  sufficiency 
for  the  undertaking,  invoked  the  aid  of  their  various  allies, 
among  whom  we  find  specified  the  vEginetans,  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Plataeans.1  The  Athenian  troops  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  4000  men,  under  the  command  of  Kimon  ; Athens 
being  still  included  in  the  list  of  Lacedaemonian  allies. 

So  imperfect  were  the  means  of  attacking  walls  at  that 
„ , day,  even  for  the  most  intelligent  Greeks,  that  this 
jjxmoniani  increased  force  made  no  immediate  impression  on 
■jd  of  thejr  the  fortified  hill  of  Ith6m&.  And  when  the  Lace- 
t^he  revolted  djemonians  saw  that  their  Athenian  allies  were  not 
March  of  more  successful  than  they  had  been  themselves,  they 
nbns  under  soon  passed  from  surprise  into  doubt,  mistrust,  and 
Laconia  to  apprehension.  The  troops  had  given  no  ground  for 
cm‘  such  a feeling,  while  Kimon  their  general  was  noto- 
rious for  his  attachment  to  Sparta.  Yet  the  Lacedaemonians 
could  not  help  suspecting  the  ever-wakeful  energy  and  ambi- 
tion of  these  Ionic  strangers  whom  they  introduced  into  the 
interior  of  Laconia.  Calling  to  mind  their  own  promise — 
though  doubtless  a secret  promise — to  invade  Attica  not  long 
before,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Thasians — they  even  began  to 
fear  that  the  Athenians  might  turn  against  them,  and  listen 
to  solicitations  for  espousing  the  cause  of  the  besieged.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  apprehensions,  they  dismissed  the 
Athenian  contingent  forthwith,  on  pretence  of  having  no 
farther  occasion  for  them  ; while  all  the  other  allies  were 
retained,  and  the  siege  or  blockade  went  on  as  before.2 


1 Thucyd.  i.  102  ; iii.  54 ; iv.  57. 

7 Thucyd.  i.  102.  pbr  inro^la v ob 
ovvrcs,  €iw6yrfs  5«  5ti  ovfi'fv  wpoa- 
Movtcu  avrStv  tru 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hcllen.  ann. 
464-461  B.c.)  following  Plutarch,  recog-  | 
nises  two  Lacedaemonian  requests  to 
Athens,  and  two  Athenian  expeditions 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  both  under 
Kimon  ; the  first  in  464  B.c.,  imme- 
diately on  the  happening  of  the  earth- 
quake and  consequent  revolt — the  second 
in  461  B.c.,  after  the  war  had  lasted 
some  time. 

In  my  judgement,  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  more  than  one  application 
made  to  Athens,  and  one  expedition. 


The  duplication  has  arisen  from  Plu- 
tarch, who  has  construed  too  much  as 
historical  realitv  the  comic  exaggeration 
of  Aristophanes  (Aristoph.  Lysistrat. 
1138;  Plutarch,  Kimon,  16).  The 
heroine  of  the  latter,  Lysistrata,  wish- 
ing to  make  peace  between  the  Lacedre- 
monians  and  Athenians,  and  reminding 
each  of  the  services  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  other,  might  permit  her- 
self to  say  to  the  Lacedaemonians — 
“ Your  envoy  Periklcidas  came  to 
Athens,  pale  with  terror,  and  put  him- 
self as  a suppliant  at  the  altar  to  entreat 
I our  help  as  a matter  of  life  and  death, 

I while  Poseidon  was  still  shaking  the 
I earth  and  the  Messenians  were  pressing 
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This  dismissal,  ungracious  in  the  extreme  and  probably 
rendered  even  more  offensive  by  the  habitual  rough-  mi*™* 
ness  of  Spartan  dealing,  excited  the  strongest  exas- 
peration  both  among  the  Athenian  soldiers  and  the 
Athenian  people — an  exasperation  heightened  by 
circumstances  immediately  preceding.  For  the  reso- 
lution  to  send  auxiliaries  into  Laconia,  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  first  applied  for  them,  had  not  been  “'jjucyu 
taken  without  considerable  debate  at  Athens.  The  Alhens 
party  of  Periklds  and  Ephialt£s,  habitually  in  opposition  to 
Kimon,  and  partisans  of  the  forward  democratical  movement, 
had  strongly  discountenanced  it,  and  conjured  their  country- 
men not  to  assist  in  renovating  and  strengthening  their  most 
formidable  rival.  Perhaps  the  previous  engagement  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  invade  Attica  on  behalf  of  the  Thasians 
may  have  become  known  to  them,  though  not  so  formally  as 
to  exclude  denial.  And  even  supposing  this  engagement  to 
have  remained  unknown  at  that  time  to  every  one,  there  were 
not  wanting  other  grounds  to  render  the  policy  of  refusal 


you  hard  : then  Kimon  with  4000  hop* 
lites  went  and  achieved  your  complete 
salvation.’*  This  is  all  very  telling  and 
forcible,  as  a portion  of  the  Aristophanic 
play,  but  there  is  no  historical  truth  in 
it  except  the  fact  of  an  application  made 
and  an  expedition  sent  in  consequence. 

We  know  that  the  earthquake  took 
place  at  the  time  when  the  siege  of 
Thasos  was  yet  going  on,  because  it  was 
the  reason  which  prevented  the  Lace- 
daemonians from  aiding  the  besieged 
by  an  invasion  of  Attica.  But  Kimon 
commanded  at  the  siege  of  Thasos  (Plu- 
tarch, Kimon,  c.  14),  accordingly  he 
could  not  have  gone  as  commander  to 
Laconia  at  the  time  when  this  first  ex- 
pedition is  alleged  to  have  been  under- 
taken. 

Next,  Thucydides  acknowledges  no 
more  than  one  expedition  ; nor  indeed 
does  Diodorus  (xi.  64),  though  this  is 
of  minor  consequence.  Now  mere 
silence  on  the  part  of  Thucydides,  in 
reference  to  the  events  of  a period 
which  he  only  professes  to  survey  briefly, 
is  not  always  a very  forcible  negative 
argument.  But  in  this  case,  his  account 
of  the  expedition  of  461  B.C.,  with  its 
very  important  consequences,  is  such  as 
to  exclude  the  supposition  that  he  knew 


of  any  prior  expedition,  two  or  three 
years  earlier.  Had  he  known  of  any 
such,  he  could  not  have  written  the 
account  which  now  stands  in  his  text. 
He  dwells  especially  on  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and  on  the  incapacity 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  attacking 
walls,  as  the  reasons  why  they  invoked 
the  Athenians  as  well  as  their  other 
allies  : he  implies  that  the  presence  of 
the  latter  in  Laconia  was  a new  and 
threatening  incident : moreover,  when 
he  tells  us  how  much  the  Athenians 
were  incensed  by  their  abrupt  and  mis- 
trustful dismissal,  he  could  not  have 
omitted  to  notice  as  an  aggravation  of 
this  feeling,  that  only  two  or  three 
years  before,  they  had  rescued  Lace- 
dannon  from  the  brink  of  ruin.  Let  us 
add,  that  the  supposition  of  Sparta,  the 
first  military  power  in  Greece,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  her  unintermitting  disci- 
pline, being  reduced  all  at  once  to  a 
condition  of  such  utter  helplessness  as 
to  owe  her  safety  to  foreign  interven- 
tion—is  highly  improbable  in  itself  ; in- 
admissible except  on  very  good  evi- 
dence. 

For  the  reasons  here  stated,  I reject 
the  first  expedition  into  Laconia  men- 
tioned in  Plutarch. 
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plausible.  But  Kimon — with  an  earnestness  which  even  the 
philo-Laconian  Kritias  afterwards  characterised  as  a sacrifice 
of  the  grandeur  of  Athens  to  the  advantage  of  Lacedaemon 1 
— employed  all  his  credit  and  influence  in  seconding  the 
application.  The  maintenance  of  alliance  with  Sparta  on 
equal  footing — peace  among  the  great  powers  of  Greece  and 
common  war  against  Persia — together  with  the  prevention  of 
all  farther  democratical  changes  in  Athens — were  the  leading 
points  of  his  political  creed.  As  yet,  both  his  personal  and 
political  ascendency  were  predominant  over  his  opponents. 
As  yet,  there  was  no  manifest  conflict,  which  had  only  just 
begun  to  show  itself  in  the  case  of  Thasos,  between  the  mari- 
time power  of  Athens  and  the  union  of  land-force  under 
Sparta : and  Kimon  could  still  treat  both  of  these  phaeno- 
mena  as  coexisting  necessities  of  Hellenic  well-being.  Though 
noway  distinguished  as  a speaker,  he  carried  with  him  the 
Athenian  assembly  by  appealing  to  a large  and  generous 
patriotism,  which  forbade  them  to  permit  the  humiliation  of 
Sparta.  “ Consent  not  to  see  Hellas  lamed  of  one  leg  and 
Athens  drawing  without  her  yoke-fellow  ; ’’ 3 — such  was  his 
language,  as  we  learn  from  his  friend  and  companion  the 
Chian  poet  Ion  ; and  in  the  lips  of  Kimon  it  proved  effective. 
It  is  a speech  of  almost  melancholy  interest,  since  ninety 
years  passed  over  before  such  an  appeal  was  ever  again 
addressed  to  an  Athenian  assembly.3  The  despatch  of  the 
auxiliaries  was  thus  dictated  by  a generous  sentiment,  to 
the  disregard  of  what  might  seem  political  prudence.  And 
we  may  imagine  the  violent  reaction  which  took  place  in 
Athenian  feeling,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  repaid  them  by 
singling  out  their  troops  from  all  the  other  allies  as  objects  of 
insulting  suspicion.  We  may  imagine  the  triumph  of  Perikl6s 
and  Ephialtes,  who  had  opposed  the  mission — and  the  vast 
loss  of  influence  to  Kimon,  who  had  brought  it  about — w'hen 
Athens  received  again  into  her  public  assembly  the  hoplites 
sent  back  from  Ithfimfi. 

Both  in  the  internal  constitution,  indeed  (of  which  more 


1 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16.  I p6(vya,  wfpiitttv  ytyfinjfifyTjy. 

* Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16.  'O  S’  "'Iojk  * See  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  vi. — about 
bwotiynportvti  xal  rhy  \6yov,  # nd\icrra  372  B.C.— a little  before  the  battle  of 
tovs  ’A9i|i'u/our  iKirtiat,  xapaxaKu'v  ut)7«  Leuktra. 

'EAAaSa  rtjv  irdAiv  fr«- 
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presently),  and  in  the  external  policy,  of  Athens,  the  dismissal 
of  these  soldiers  was  pregnant  with  results.  The  TheAHe- 
Athenians  immediately  passed  a formal  resolution  ™n«Ct'hc 
to  renounce  the  alliance  between  themselves  and 
Lacedaemon  against  the  Persians.  They  did  more : Su^with 
they  looked  out  for  land-enemies  of  Lacedaemon,  p^’on  of 
with  whom  to  ally  themselves. 

Of  these  by  far  the  first,  both  in  Hellenic  rank  and 
in  real  power,  was  Argos.  That  city,  neutral  during  the  towni- 
Persian  invasion,  had  now  recovered  the  effects  of  the  destruc- 
tive defeat  suffered  about  thirty  years  before  from  the  Spartan 
king  Kleomenfis.  The  sons  of  the  ancient  citizens  had  grown 
to  manhood,  and  the  temporary  predominance  of  the  Periaeki, 
acquired  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  loss  of  citizens  in  that 
defeat,  had  been  again  put  down.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Argos,  and  dependent  upon  it,  were  situated  Mykenae,  Tiryns, 
and  Midea — small  in  power  and  importance,  but  rich  in 
mythical  renown.  Disdaining  the  inglorious  example  of 
Argos  at  the  period  of  danger,  these  towns  had  furnished 
contingents  both  to  Thermopylae  and  Plataea,  which  their 
powerful  neighbour  had  been  unable  either  to  prevent  at  the 
time  or  to  avenge  afterwards,  from  fear  of  the  intervention 
of  Lacedaemon.  But  so  soon  as  the  latter  was  seen  to  be 
endangered  and  occupied  at  home,  with  a formidable  Mes- 
senian  revolt,  the  Argeians  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  not  only  Mykenae  and  Tiryns,  but  also 
Orneae,  Midea,  and  other  semi-dependent  towns  around  them. 
Several  of  these  were  reduced  ; and  the  inhabitants,  robbed 
of  their  autonomy,  were  incorporated  with  the  domain  of 
Argos : but  the  Mykenaeans,  partly  from  the  superior  gal- 
lantry of  their  resistance,  partly  from  jealousy  of  their  mythical 
renown,  were  either  sold  as  slaves  or  driven  into  banishment1 
Through  these  victories  Argos  was  now  more  powerful  than 
ever,  and  the  propositions  of  alliance  made  to  her  by  Athens, 
while  strengthening  both  the  two  against  Lacedaemon,  opened 
to  her  a new  chance  of  recovering  her  lost  headship  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Thessalians  became  members  of  this  new 


1 Diodor.  xi.  65  ; Stralio,  viii.  p.  372  ; 
Tausan.  ii.  16,  1 7,  25.  Diodorus  places 
this  incident  in  468  B.c. : bat  as  it  un- 
doubtedly comes  after  the  earthquake  at 


Sparta,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have 
happened  about  463  B.C.  See  Mr.  Fynes 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  Appendix,  8. 
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alliance,  which  was  a defensive  alliance  against  Lacedaemon  : 
and  hopes  were  doubtless  entertained  of  drawing  in  some  of 
the  habitual  allies  of  the  latter. 

The  new  character  which  Athens  had  thus  assumed,  as  a 
About  46i-  competitor  for  landed  alliances  not  less  than  for 
flugarabe-  maritime  ascendency,  came  opportunely  for  the  pro- 
wiUvAthctu.  tection  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Megara.  It 
ha?red“of  appears  that  Corinth,  perhaps  instigated  like  Argos 
asks?  by  tbe  helplessness  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  been 
Pcjoponne-  making  border  encroachments  on  the  one  side  upon 
w“arf*<es  Klednae — on  the  other  side  upon  Megara : 1 on  which 
Athens.  ground  the  latter,  probably  despairing  of  protection 
from  Lacedaemon,  renounced  the  Lacedaemonian  connexion, 
and  obtained  permission  to  enrol  herself  as  an  ally  of  Athens.1 
This  was  an  acquisition  of  signal  value  to  the  Athenians, 
since  it  both  opened  to  them  the  whole  range  of  territory 
across  the  outer  Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the  interior  of  the 
Krissaean  Gulf,  on  which  the  Megarian  port  of  P6gae  was 
situated — and  placed  them  in  possession  of  the  passes  of 
Mount  Geraneia,  so  that  they  could  arrest  the  march  of  a 
Peloponnesian  army  over  the  Isthmus,  and  protect  Attica 
from  invasion.  It  was  moreover  of  great  importance  in 
its  effects  on  Grecian  politics  : for  it  was  counted  as  a wrong 
by  Lacedaemon,  gave  deadly  offence  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  between  them  and  Athens  ; 
their  allies  the  Epidaurians  and  Alginetans  taking  their  part. 
Though  Athens  had  not  yet  been  guilty  of  unjust  encroach- 
ment against  any  Peloponnesian  state,  her  ambition  and 
energy  had  inspired  universal  awe  ; while  the  maritime  states 
in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  Aigina, 
saw  these  terror-striking  qualities  threatening  them  at  their 
own  doors,  through  her  alliance  with  Argos  and  Megara. 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  feud  between  the 
Athenians  and  Alginetans,  though  dormant  since  a little 
before  the  Persian  invasion,  had  never  been  appeased  or 
forgotten : so  that  the  Alginetans,  dwelling  w'ithin  sight  of 
Peineus,  were  at  once  best  able  to  appreciate,  and  most  likely 
to  dread,  the  enormous  maritime  power  now  possessed  by 
Athens.  Periklfis  was  wont  to  call  Aigina  the  eyesore  of 

1 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  17.  ’ Thucyd.  i.  103. 
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Peiraeus : 1 but  we  may  be  sure  that  Pciraeus,  grown  into  a 
vast  fortified  port  within  the  existing  generation,  was  in 
a much  stronger  degree  the  eyesore  of  Aigina. 

The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  actively  engaged  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  Persia,  having  a fleet  of  no  less 
than  two  hundred  sail,  equipped  by  or  from  the  confederacy 
collectively,  now  serving  in  Cyprus  and  on  the  Phoenician 
coast.  Moreover  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  under  Inaros 
(about  460  B.C.)  opened  to  them  new  means  of  action  against 
the  Great  King.  Their  fleet,  by  invitation  of  the  En„!etic 
revolters,  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis,  where  there  i'SuJTSfthe 
seemed  at  first  a good  prospect  of  throwing  off  the 
Persian  dominion.  Yet  in  spite  of  so  great  an 
abstraction  from  their  disposable  force,  their  military  ijiwwud 
operations  near  home  were  conducted  with  unabated 
vigour : and  the  inscription  which  remains— a com- 
memoration  of  their  citizens  of  the  Erechtheid  tribe  Ni“*- 
who  were  slain  in  one  and  the  same  year  in  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  the  Halieis,  /Egina,  and  Megara — brings  forcibly 
before  us  that  energy  which  astonished  and  even  alarmed 
their  contemporaries. 

Their  first  proceedings  at  Megara  were  of  a nature  altogether 
novel,  in  the  existing  condition  of  Greece.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Athenians  to  protect  their  new  ally  against  the 
superiority  of  Peloponnesian  land-force,  and  to  ensure  a 
constant  communication  with  it  by  sea.  But  the  city  (like 
most  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  towns)  was  situated  on  a hill  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  separated  from  its  port  Nissa  by 
a space  of  nearly  one  mile.  One  of  the  earliest  proceedings 
of  the  Athenians  was  to  build  two  lines  of  wall,  near  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  connecting  the  city  with  Nisasa  ; so 
that  the  two  thus  formed  one  continuous  fortress,  wherein  a 
standing  Athenian  garrison  was  maintained,  with  the  constant 
means  of  succour  from  Athens  in  case  of  need.  These  “Long 
Walls,”  though  afterwards  copied  in  other  places  and  on  a 
larger  scale,  were  at  that  juncture  an  ingenious  invention,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  maritime  arm  of  Athens  to  an 
inland  city. 

The  first  operations  of  Corinth  however  were  not  directed 


1 Plutarch,  Ferikles,  c.  8. 
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against  Megara.  The  Athenians,  having  undertaken  a landing 
in  the  territory  of  the  Halieis  (the  population  of  the 
southern  Argolic  peninsula,  bordering  on  Troezen 
and  Hermione),  were  defeated  on  land  by  the 
Corinthian  and  Epidaurian  forces,  possibly  it  may 
have  been  in  this  expedition  that  they  acquired 
possession  of  Trcezen,  which  we  find  afterwards  in 
their  dependance,  without  knowing  when  it  became  so.  But 
in  a sea-fight  which  took  place  off  the  island  of  Kekryphaleia 
(between  ALgina  and  the  Argolic  peninsula)  the  Athenians 
gained  the  victory.  After  this  victory  and  defeat, — neither 
of  them  apparently  very  decisive, — the  /Eginetans  began  to 
take  a more  energetic  part  in  the  war,  and  brought  out  their 
full  naval  force  together  with  that  of  their  allies — Corinthians, 
Epidaurians,  and  other  Peloponnesians  ; while  Athens  equipped 
a fleet  of  corresponding  magnitude,  summoning  her  allies 
also  ; though  we  do  not  know  the  actual  numbers  on  either 
side.  In  the  great  naval  battle  which  ensued  off  the  island 
of  Aigina,  the  superiority  of  the  new  nautical  tactics  acquired 
by  twenty  years’  practice  of  the  Athenians  since  the  Persian 
war — over  the  old  Hellenic  ships  and  seamen,  as  shown  in 
those  states  where  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  the 
maritime  strength  of  Greece  had  resided — was  demonstrated 
by  a victory  most  complete  and  decisive.  The  Peloponnesian 
and  Dorian  seamen  had  as  yet  had  no  experience  of  the 
improved  seacraft  of  Athens,  and  when  we  find  how  much 
they  were  disconcerted  with  it  even  fwenty-eight  years  after- 
wards at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  its  destructive  effect  upon  them  in  this  early  battle. 
The  maritime  power  of  Aigina  was  irrecoverably  ruined.  The 
Athenians  captured  seventy  ships  of  war,  landed  a large  force 
upon  the  island,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city  by  land 
as  well  as  by  sea.1 

If  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  been  occupied  at  home 
by  the  blockade  of  Ith6m6,  they  would  have  been  probably 
induced  to  invade  Attica  as  a diversion  to  the  Alginetans  ; 
especially  as  the  Persian  Megabazus  came  to  Sparta  at  this 
time  on  the  part  of  Artaxerxes  to  prevail  upon  them  to  do 
so,  in  order  that  the  Athenians  might  be  constrained  to  retire 


1 Thucyd.  i.  105  ; Lysias,  Oral.  Funcbr.  c.  10 ; Dicxlor.  xi.  78. 
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from  Egypt.  This  Persian  brought  with  him  a large  sum  of 
money,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  return  without  ^ Aih<_ 
effecting  his  mission.1 *  The  Corinthians  and  Epidau-  ^ 
rians  however,  while  they  carried  to  jEgina  a rein- 
forcement  of  300  hoplites,  did  their  best  to  aid  her  Epidaurians, 
farther  by  an  attack  upon  Megara  : which  place,  it  arc  defeated 

. , . \ b \ . r .I  , by  the  A the- 

was  supposed,  the  Athenians  could  not  possibly  nun.  under 
relieve  without  withdrawing  their  forces  from  ALgina,  >run'  ' 
inasmuch  as  so  many  of  their  men  were  at  the  same  time 
serving  in  Egypt.  But  the  Athenians  showed  themselves 
equal  to  all  these  three  exigencies  at  one  and  the  same  time 
— to  the  great  disappointment  of  their  enemies.  Myrdnides 
marched  from  Athens  to  Megara  at  the  head  of  the  citizens 
in  the  two  extremes  of  military  age,  old  and  young ; these 
being  the  only  troops  at  home.  He  fought  the  Corinthians 
near  the  town,  gaining  a slight,  but  debateable,  advantage, 
which  he  commemorated  by  a trophy,  as  soon  as  the  Corin- 
thians had  returned  home.  But  the  latter,  when  they  arrived  at 
home,  were  so  much  reproached  by  their  own  old  citizens,  for 
not  having  vanquished  the  refuse  of  the  Athenian  military 
force,3  that  they  returned  back  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  and 
erected  a trophy  on  their  side,  laying  claim  to  a victory  in  the 
past  battle.  The  Athenians,  marching  out  of  Megara,  attacked 
them  a second  time,  and  gained  on  this  occasion  a decisive 
victory.  The  defeated  Corinthians  were  still  more  unfortunate 
in  their  retreat ; for  a body  of  them,  missing  their  road, 
became  entangled  in  a space  of  private  ground  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  a deep  ditch,  and  having  only  one  narrow 
entrance.  Myr6nides,  detecting  this  fatal  mistake,  planted 
his  hoplites  at  the  entrance  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  then 
surrounded  the  enclosure  with  his  light-armed  troops,  who 
with  their  missile  weapons  slew  all  the  Corinthian  hoplites, 
without  possibility  either  of  flight  or  resistance.  The  bulk  of 
the  Corinthian  army  effected  their  retreat,  but  the  destruction 
of  this  detachment  was  a sad  blow  to  the  city.3 


1 Thucyd.  i.  109. 

a Lysias,  Orat.  Funebr.  c.  10.  ivUcwv 
paxdpfvoi  Six acray  r)}V  Svvap.iv  r^v 
va>v  rots  IfSi j ixeipijK6ai  teal  ro7s  oCxu 
Svvaptvoi  1,  See. 

The  incident  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides about  the  Corinthians,  that  the 


i old  men  of  their  own  city  were  so  in- 
! dignant  against  them  on  their  return,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  Grecian  man- 
ners  KOKl{6p*VOl  irxb  TOiV  4v  rji  x6\*t 

, xpf(r$vrtptcv , &c. 

* Thucyd.  i.  106.  xados  ptya  rovro 
K opivQiois  4y4vtr o.  Compare  Diodor. 
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Splendid  as  the  success  of  the  Athenians  had  been  during 
this  year,  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  it  was  easy  for 
ng  them  to  foresee  that  the  power  of  their  enemies  would 

Walls  be*  « t i t i 

tween  presently  be  augmented  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
I'ciiiis  arc  taking  the  field.  Partly  on  this  account — partly  also 
from  the  more  energetic  phase  of  democracy,  and 
gpd  by op"  the  long-sighted  views  of  Periklfis,  which  were  now 
political  con-  becoming  ascendent  in  the  city — the  Athenians 
Aliens— im-  began  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  connecting 
the  Long  Athens  with  the  sea  by  means  of  long  walls.  The 
idea  of  this  measure  had  doubtless  been  first  sug- 
gested by  the  recent  erection  of  long  walls,  though  for  so 
much  smaller  a distance,  between  Megara  and  Nisasa  : for 
without  such  an  intermediate  stepping-stone,  the  project  of  a 
wall  forty  stadia  ( = about  4J  Engl,  miles)  to  join  Athens 
with  Peiraeus,  and  another  wall  of  thirty-five  stadia  ( = nearly 
4 Engl,  miles)  to  join  it  with  Phalerum,  would  have  appeared 
extravagant  even  to  the  sanguine  temper  of  Athenians — as  it 
certainly  would  have  seemed  a few  years  earlier  to  Themis- 
toklfis  himself.  Coming  as  an  immediate  sequel  of  great 
recent  victories,  and  while  Asgina,  the  great  Dorian  naval 
power,  was  prostrate  and  under  blockade,  it  excited  the 
utmost  alarm  among  the  Peloponnesians — being  regarded  as 
the  second  great  stride,1  at  once  conspicuous  and  of  lasting 
effect,  in  Athenian  ambition,  next  to  the  fortification  of 
Peineus. 

But  besides  this  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  enemies,  the 
measure  was  also  interwoven  with  the  formidable  contention 
of  political  parties  then  going  on  at  Athens.  Kimon  had 
been  recently  ostracised  ; and  the  democratical  movement 
pressed  by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  (of  which  more  presently) 
was  in  its  full  tide  of  success  ; yet  not  without  a violent  and 
unprincipled  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  supported  the 
existing  constitution.  Now  the  long  walls  formed  a part  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  Perikles,  continuing  on  a gigantic  scale 
the  plans  of  Themistokl£s  when  he  first  schemed  the  Peiraeus. 


xi.  78,  79 — whose  chronology  however 
is  very  misleading. 

1 Kal  twvSc  v fit  is  atr  io  1 , t 6 rt  irpunov 
iaaavrts  avrovs  ir6\iv  fiera  rdi  Mtj- 
5nfa  KpflTi  roi,  Kal  Sartpov  rei  paKpa  arrival 


. Ttlxri — is  the  language  addressed  by  the 
I Corinthians  to  the  Spartans,  in  reference 
to  Athens,  a little  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  (Thucyd.  i.  69). 
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They  were  framed  to  render  Athens  capable  of  carrying  on 
war  against  any  superiority  of  landed  attack,  and  of  bidding 
defiance  to  the  united  force  of  Peloponnesus.  But  though 
thus  calculated  for  contingencies  which  a long-sighted  man 
might  see  gathering  in  the  distance,  the  new  walls  were, 
almost  on  the  same  grounds,  obnoxious  to  a considerable 
number  of  Athenians : to  the  party  recently  headed  by 
Kimon,  who  were  attached  to  the  Lacedemonian  connexion, 
and  desired  above  all  things  to  maintain  peace  at  home, 
reserving  the  energies  of  the  state  for  anti-Persian  enterprise  : 
to  many  landed  proprietors  in  Attica,  whom  they  seemed  to 
threaten  with  approaching  invasion  and  destruction  of  their 
territorial  possessions : to  the  rich  men  and  aristocrats  of 
Athens,  averse  to  a still  closer  contact  and  amalgamation 
with  the  maritime  multitude  in  Peirceus  : lastly,  perhaps,  to  a 
certain  vein  of  old  Attic  feeling,  which  might  look  upon  the 
junction  of  Athens  with  the  separate  demes  of  Peiraeus  and 
Phaldrum  as  effacing  the  special  associations  connected  with 
the  holy  rock  of  Athfind.  When  to  all  these  grounds  of 
opposition,  we  add,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  under- 
taking itself,  the  interference  with  private  property,  the 
peculiar  violence  of  party  which  happened  then  to  be  raging, 
and  the  absence  of  a large  proportion  of  military  citizens  in 
Egypt — we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  projected 
long  walls  brought  on  a risk  of  the  most  serious  character 
both  for  Athens  and  her  democracy.  If  any  farther  proof 
were  wanting  of  the  vast  importance  of  these  long  walls,  in  the 
eyes  both  of  friends  and  of  enemies,  we  might  find  it  in  the 
fact  that  their  destruction  was  the  prominent  mark  of  Athenian 
humiliation  after  the  battle  of  ASgospotami,  and  their  restor- 
ation the  immediate  boon  of  Pharnabazus  and  Konon  after 
the  victory  of  Knidus. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  alarm  now  spread  by  the 
proceedings  of  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  Edition 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an  expedition  out  of  S-mLu1"' 
Peloponnesus,  although  the  Helots  in  Ith6m6  were 
not  yet  reduced  to  surrender.  Their  force  consisted  “°crc'£'cy 
of  1500  troops  of  their  own,  and  io.cxdo  of  their  ofTheb<:,• 
various  allies,  under  the  regent  Nikomedfis.  The  ostensible 
motive,  or  the  pretence,  for  this  march,  was  the  protection  of  the 
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little  territory  of  Doris  against  the  Phokians,  who  had  recently 
invaded  it  and  taken  one  of  its  three  towns.  The  mere  ap- 
proach of  so  large  a force  immediately  compelled  the  Phokians 
to  relinquish  their  conquest,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  was 
only  a small  part  of  the  objects  of  Sparta,  and  that  her  main 
purpose,  under  instigation  of  the  Corinthians,  was,  to  arrest 
the  aggrandisement  of  Athens.  It  could  not  escape  the  pene- 
tration of  Corinth,  that  the  Athenians  might  presently  either 
enlist  or  constrain  the  towns  of  Bceotia  into  their  alliance,  as 
they  had  recently  acquired  Megara,  in  addition  to  their  pre- 
vious ally  Platrea  : for  the  Boeotian  federation  was  at  this  time 
much  disorganized,  and  Thebes,  its  chief,  had  never  recovered 
her  ascendency  since  the  discredit  of  her  support  lent  to  the 
Persian  invasion.  To  strengthen  Thebes  and  to  render  her 
ascendency  effective  over  the  Boeotian  cities,  was  the  best  way 
of  providing  a neighbour  at  once  powerful  and  hostile  to  the 
Athenians,  so  as  to  prevent  their  farther  aggrandisement 
by  land  : it  was  the  same  policy  as  Epaminondas  pursued 
eighty  years  afterwards,  in  organizing  Arcadia  and  Messene 
against  Sparta.  Accordingly  the  Peloponnesian  force  was 
now  employed  partly  in  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  forti- 
fications of  Thebes  herself,  partly  in  constraining  the  other 
Boeotian  cities  into  effective  obedience  to  her  supremacy ; 
probably  by  placing  their  governments  in  the  hands  of  citizens 
of  known  oligarchical  politics,1  and  perhaps  banishing  sus- 
pected opponents.  To  this  scheme  the  Thebans  lent  them- 
selves with  earnestness ; promising  to  keep  down  for  the 
future  their  border  neighbours,  so  as  to  spare  the  necessity  of 
armies  coming  from  Sparta.3 

But  there  was  also  a farther  design,  yet  more  important, 
in  contemplation  by  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians.  The 
oligarchical  opposition  at  Athens  were  so  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  Long  Walls,  to  Periklds,  and  to  the  democratical  move- 
ment, that  several  of  them  opened  a secret  negociation  with 
the  Peloponnesian  leaders,  inviting  them  into  Attica,  and  en- 


' Diodor.  xii.  81  ; Justin,  iii.  6.  Tijr 
rwy  0tj fiatuv  wSAtut  fi*l£oya  rby 
xtplpoAoy  KaTtaKtiaaav,  tAi  S’  ir  Bouo- 
r Iti  fyyayKCMray  irrmiTTfaSai  roil 

©U  jSofoir. 

* Diodor.  1.  c.  It  must  probably  be 


to  the  internal  alTairs  of  Bceotia,  some- 
where about  this  time,  full  as  they  were 
of  internal  dissension,  that  the  dictum 
and  simile  of  Perikles  allude — which 
Aristotle  notices  in  his  Rhetoric,  iii. 
4.  *• 
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treating  their  aid  in  an  internal  rising  for  the  purpose  not  only 
of  putting  a stop  to  the  Long  Walls,  but  also  of  sub-  Inlenlion  o{ 
verting  the  democracy.  The  Peloponnesian  army, 
while  prosecuting  its  operations  in  Bceotia,  waited  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  Athenian  malcontents  in  arms,  and 
encamped  at  Tanagra  on  the  very  borders  of  Attica  for 
the  purpose  of  immediate  cooperation  with  them.  The 
juncture  was  undoubtedly  one  of  much  hazard  for  K»*w*u*. 
Athens,  especially  as  the  ostracised  Kimon  and  his  remaining 
friends  in  the  city  were  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy.  But  the  Athenian  leaders,  aware  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian operations  in  Bceotia,  knew  also  what  was  meant  by  the 
presence  of  the  army  on  their  immediate  borders — and  took 
decisive  measures  to  avert  the  danger.  Having  obtained  a 
reinforcement  of  1000  Argeians  and  some  Thessalian  horse, 
they  marched  out  to  Tanagra,  with  the  full  Athenian  force 
then  at  home  ; which  must  of  course  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  same  who  had  fought  under 
Myrbnidts  at  Megara  ; for  the  blockade  of  /Egina  was  still 
going  on.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Lacedaemonian  army  to 
return  into  Peloponnesus  without  fighting  ; for  the  Athenians, 
masters  of  the  Megarid,  were  in  possession  of  the  difficult  high 
lands  of  Geraneia,  the  road  of  march  along  the  isthmus  ; while 
the  Athenian  fleet,  by  means  of  the  harbour  of  P£gae,  Batt|e 
was  prepared  to  intercept  them  if  they  tried  to  come 
by  sea  across  the  Krissaean  Gulf,  by  which  way  it  AthenUnl- 
would  appear  that  they  had  come  out.  Near  Tanagra  a 
bloody  battle  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  wherein  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  victorious,  chiefly  from  the  desertion  of 
the  Thessalian  horse  who  passed  over  to  them  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  engagement.1  But  though  the  advantage  was  on 
their  side,  it  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  favour  the  con- 
templated rising  in  Attica.  Nor  did  the  Peloponnesians  gain 
anything  by  it  except  an  undisturbed  retreat  over  the  high 
lands  of  Geraneia,  after  having  partially  ravaged  the  Megarid. 

Though  the  battle  of  Tanagra  was  a defeat,  yet  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  it  which  rendered  its  effects 
highly  beneficial  to  Athens.  The  ostracised  Kimon  presented 
himself  on  the  field,  as  soon  as  the  army  had  passed  over  the 

1 Thucyd.  i.  107. 
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boundaries  of  Attica,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  his 
Effecu  of  station  as  a hoplite,  and  fight  in  the  ranks  of  his  tribe 
ecoctouiT  — the  CEneis.  But  such  was  the  belief,  entertained 

Ki'moT-h^  by  the  members  of  the  senate  and  by  his  political 
frJm'oitTa-  enemies  present,  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
cism-  conspiracy  known  to  be  on  foot,  that  permission  was 
refused,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire.  In  departing  he  con- 
jured his  personal  friends,  Euthippus  (of  the  deme  Anaphlys- 
tus)  and  others,  to  behave  in  such  a manner  as  might  wipe 
away  the  stain  resting  upon  his  fidelity,  and  in  part  also  upon 
theirs.  His  friends  retained  his  panoply  and  assigned  to  it 
the  station  in  the  ranks  which  he  would  himself  have  occupied  : 
they  then  entered  the  engagement  with  desperate  resolution 
and  one  hundred  of  them  fell  side  by  side  in  their  ranks. 
Perikles,  on  his  part,  who  was  present  among  the  hoplites  of 
his  own  tribe  the  Akamantis,  aware  of  this  application  and 
repulse  of  Kimon,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  display 
not  merely  his  ordinary  personal  courage,  but  an  unusual 
recklessness  of  life  and  safety,  though  it  happened  that  he 
escaped  unwounded.  All  these  incidents  brought  about  a 
generous  sympathy  and  spirit  of  compromise  among  the  con- 
tending parties  at  Athens  ; while  the  unshaken  patriotism  of 
Kimon  and  his  friends  discountenanced  and  disarmed  those 
conspirators  who  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  roused  a repentant  admiration 
towards  the  ostracised  leader  himself.  Such  was  the  happy 
„ working  of  this  new  sentiment  that  a decree  was 

Compromise  0 < . 

iT?  r'c^'cl‘  shortly  proposed  and  carried — proposed  too  by  Pert- 
tw«n  the  kl£s  himself — to  abridge  the  ten  years  of  Kimon’s 

rival  leaders  . . , . . . . . - - 

and  parties  ostracism,  and  permit  his  immediate  return.1  We 

at  Athens.  . . . 

may  recollect  that  under  circumstances  partly  analo- 
gous,  Themistokles  had  himself  proposed  the  restoration  of 
his  rival  Aristeides  from  ostracism,  a little  before  the  battle 


1 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14  ; Perikles, 
c.  to.  Plutarch  represents  the  Athe- 
nians as  having  recalled  Kimon  from 
fear  of  the  Lacedxmonians  who  had 
just  beaten  them  at  Tanagra,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  peace.  He 
adds  that  Kimon  obtained  peace  for 
them  forthwith.  Both  these  assertions 
are  incorrect.  The  extraordinary  suc- 


cesses in  Boeotia,  which  followed  so 
quickly  after  the  defeat  at  Tanagra, 
snow  that  the  Athenians  were  under  no 
impressions  of  fear  at  that  juncture,  and 
that  the  recall  of  Kimon  proceeded 
from  quite  different  feelings.  Moreover 
the  peace  with  Sparta  was  not  made 
I till  some  years  afterwards. 
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of  Salamis,1  and  in  both  cases,  the  suspension  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  leaders  w'as  partly  the  sign,  partly  also  the 
auxiliary  cause,  of  reconciliation  and  renewed  fraternity  among 
the  general  body  of  citizens.  It  was  a moment  analogous  to 
that  salutary  impulse  of  compromise,  and  harmony  of  parties, 
which  followed  the  extinction  of  the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hun- 
dred, forty-six  years  afterwards,  and  on  which  Thucydides 
dwells  emphatically  as  the  salvation  of  Athens  in  her  distress 
— a moment  rare  in  free  communities  generally,  not  less  than 
among  the  jealous  competitors  for  political  ascendency  at 
Athens.1 

So  powerful  was  this  burst  of  fresh  patriotism  and  unani- 
mity after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  which  produced  the  recall 
of  Kimon  and  appears  to  have  overlaid  the  pre-existing  con- 
spiracy, that  the  Athenians  were  quickly  in  a condition  to 
wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  defeat.  It  was  on  the  sixty-second 


1 Plutarch,  Themistokles,  c.  io. 

* Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  17  ; Periklcs, 
c.  10  ; Thucyd.  viii.  97.  Plutarch  ob- 
serves, respecting  this  reconciliation  of 
arties  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  after 
aving  mentioned  that  Pcrikles  himself 
proposed  the  restoration  of  Kimon — 

Ourta  rirr%  woAtrotai  pXv  iftray  at  8m- 
<popaif  p-irptot  8«  0 1 dvfjtol  xal  irpbs  rb 
notvby  fvaydLKXrjroi  abpL<p*povt  ri  8i  <pi\o- 
rtftla  v&vtwv  imKparovcra  rd>y  rraOi vv 
rots  Tiyf  warpi&os  {nrcx&f*1  Kalpots. 

Which  remarks  are  very  analogous  to 
those  of  Thucydidds  in  recounting  the 
memorable  proceedings  of  the  year  41 1 
B.C.,  after  the  deposition  of  the  oligarchy 
of  Four  Hundred  (Thucyd.  viii.  97). 

Kai  ohx  V«7Ta  8i)  rby  1 xpunoy  xP^yov 
4-wl  y*  ipjov  ’AOrivaZot  tpaivovrat  rroAt- 
rtvtrayrts’  pirpla  yap  fj  r«  4 s robs  6\lyous 
Kai  robs  iroKkobs  j-vyKpatrt s lyfotro,  Kai 
4k  irovripuiy  ruv  ir pay paruy  ytvoprvwv 
rovro  srp&roy  6tv4\v*yK*  r^v  iriKiy.  Dr. 
Arnold  says  in  his  note — “ It  appears 
that  the  constitution  as  now  fixed  was 
at  first , in  the  opinion  of  Thucydides, 
the  best  that  Athens  had  ever  enjoyed 
within  his  memory ; that  is,  the  best 
since  the  complete  ascendency  of  the 
democracy  effected  under  Perikles.  But 
how  long  a period  is  meant  to  be  in- 
cluded by  the  words  rby  xpwroy  xpd*oy, 
and  when  and  how  did  the  implied 
change  take  place  ? T by  xpcSroy  xp^yov 
can  hardly  apply  to  the  whole  remaining 
term  of  the  war,  as  if  this  improved 

VOL.  IV. 


constitution  had  been  first  subverted  by 
the  triumph  of  the  oligarchy  under  the 
Thirty,  and  then  superseded  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  democracy  after  their 
overthrow.  Yet  Xenophon  mentions 
no  intermediate  change  in  the  govern- 
ment between  the  beginning  of  his 
history  and  the  end  of  the  war,”  &c. 

I think  that  the  words  «8  *oAir*{f 
travTfr  are  understood  by  Dr.  Arnold  in 
a sense  too  special  and  limited — as  de- 
noting merely  the  new  constitution,  or 
positive  organic  enactments,  which  the 
Athenians  now  introduced.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  words  are  of  wider  im- 
port ; meaning  the  general  temper  of 
political  parties  both  reciprocally  to- 
wards eacn  other  and  towards  the  com- 
monwealth ; their  inclination  to  relin- 
quish antipathies  to  accommodate  {xiints 
of  difference,  and  to  co-operate  with  each 
other  heartily  against  the  enemy,  sus- 
pending those  i8ms  <pi\onplas,  Mas  8m- 
fboKbs  xepl  rijs  rov  biipuov  xpoaraerlas  (ii. 
65)  noticed  as  having  been  so  mis- 
chievous before.  Of  course  any  consti- 
tutional arrangements  introduced  at 
such  a period  would  partake  of  the 
moderate  and  harmonious  spirit  then 
prevalent,  and  would  therefore  form  a 
part  of  what  is  commended  by  Thucy- 
dides : but  his  commendation  is  not 
confined  to  them  specially.  Compare 
the  phrase  ii.  38.  4A*v64pott  8e  rd  rt 
irpbs  ro  Koiyby  xo\tT*voprv,  &C. 
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day  after  the  battle  that  they  undertook  an  aggressive  march 
under  Myrdnidfis  into  Bceotia  : the  extreme  precision  of  this 
».c.  4S«.  date — being  the  single  case  throughout  the  summary 

o£op£)°t!  of  events  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
thcAihe-  wars  wherein  Thucydides  is  thus  precise — marks 
how  strong  an  impression  it  made  upon  the  memory 
ov«  aif*  °f  the  Athenians.  At  the  battle  of  CEnophyta,  en- 
Phul* !* ' and  gagcd  against  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Boeotian 
LokrU-  forces — or,  if  Diodorus  is  to  be  trusted,  in  two  battles, 

of  which  that  of  CEnophyta  was  the  last — Myrdnides  was 
completely  victorious.  The  Athenians  became  masters  of 
Thebes  as  well  as  of  the  remaining  Boeotian  towns  : reversing 
all  the  arrangements  recently  made  by  Sparta — establish- 
ing democratical  governments — and  forcing  the  aristocratical 
leaders,  favourable  to  Theban  ascendency  and  Lacedaemonian 
connexion,  to  become  exiles.  Nor  was  it  only  Boeotia  which 
the  Athenians  thus  acquired : Phokis  and  Lokris  were  both 
successively  added  to  the  list  of  their  dependent  allies — the 
former  being  in  the  main  friendly  to  Athens  and  not  disin- 
clined to  the  change,  while  the  latter  were  so  decidedly  hostile 
that  one  hundred  of  their  chiefs  were  detained  and  sent  to 
Athens  as  hostages.  The  Athenians  thus  extended  their 
influence — maintained  through  internal  party-management, 
backed  by  the  dread  of  interference  from  without  in  case  of 
need — from  the  borders  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  including 
both  Megara  and  Pegae,  to  the  strait  of  Thermopyl®.1 

These  important  acquisitions  were  soon  crowned  by  the 
completion  of  the  Long  Walls  and  the  conquest  of  Algina. 

That  island,  doubtless  starved  out  by  its  protracted 
o>mp?ction  blockade,  was  forced  to  capitulate  on  condition  of 

or  the  Long  # 1 

conquest  of  destroying  lts  fortifications,  surrendering  all  its  ships 
Aigina.  of  war,  and  submitting  to  annual  tribute  as  a depen- 
armed,  du-  dent  ally  of  Athens.  The  reduction  of  this  once 

mantled,  and 

rendered  powerful  maritime  city  marked  Athens  as  mistress  of 
the  sea  on  the  Peloponnesian  coast  not  less  than  on 
the  zEgean.  Her  admiral  Tolmides  displayed  her  strength  by 
sailing  round  Peloponnesus,  and  even  by  the  insult  of  burning 
the  Lacedaemonian  ports  of  Methdnfi  and  of  Gythium.  He 
took  Chalkis,  a possession  of  the  Corinthians,  and  Naupaktus 

1 Thucyd.  i.  io8  ; Diodor.  xi.  Si,  82. 
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belonging  to  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf — disembarked  troops  near  Sikyon,  n,eAthe- 
with  some  advantage  in  a battle  against  opponents 
from  that  town — and  cither  gained  or  forced  into  the  ’ 

Athenian  alliance  not  only  Zakynthus  and  Kephal-  " 

lenia,  but  also  some  of  the  towns  of  Achaia ; for  we  Corin,h- 
afterwards  find  these  latter  attached  to  Athens  without  know- 
ing when  the  connexion  began.1  During  the  ensuing  year  the 
Athenians  renewed  their  attack  upon  Sikyon,  with  a force  of 
1000  hoplites  under  Perikltis  himself,  sailing  from  the  Mega- 
rian  harbour  of  Pfigze  in  the  Krissa:an  Gulf.  This  eminent 
man,  however,  gained  no  greater  advantage  than  Tolmidds — 
defeating  the  Sikyonian  forces  in  the  field  and  driving  them 
within  their  walls.  He  afterwards  made  an  expedition  into 
Akarnania,  taking  the  Achaean  allies  in  addition  to  his  own 
forces,  but  miscarried  in  his  attack  on  (EniadtE  and 
accomplished  nothing.  Nor  were  the  Athenians  more  454 
successful  in  a march  undertaken  this  same  year  against 
Thessaly,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Orestes,  one  of  the 
exiled  princes  or  nobles  of  Pharsalus.  Though  they  took 
with  them  an  imposing  force,  including  their  Boeotian  and 
Phokian  allies,  the  powerful  Thessalian  cavalry  forced  them 
to  keep  in  a compact  body  and  confined  them  to  the  ground 
actually  occupied  by  their  hoplites : while  all  their  attempts 
against  the  city  failed,  and  their  hopes  of  internal  rising  were 
disappointed.2 

Had  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  Thessaly,  they  would  have 
acquired  to  their  alliance  nearly  the  whole  of  extra-  Dcfeat  and 
Peloponnesian  Greece.  But  even  without  Thessaly  ^,n“fn,Jh'n 
their  power  was  prodigious,  and  had  now  attained  a Egyi*' 
maximum  height  from  which  it  never  varied  except  to  decline. 
As  a counterbalancing  loss  against  so  many  successes,  we 
have  to  reckon  their  ruinous  defeat  in  Egypt,  after  a war  of 
six  years  against  the  Persians  (B.c.  460-455).  At  first  they 
had  gained  brilliant  advantages,  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
surgent prince  Inar6s  ; expelling  the  Persians  from  all  Mem- 
phis except  the  strongest  part  called  the  White  Fortress. 
And  such  was  the  alarm  of  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  at 
the  presence  of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  that  he  sent  Mega- 


1 Thucyd.  i.  108-115  j Diodor.  xi.  84.  ’ Thucyd.  i.  Ill  ; Diodor.  xi.  85. 
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bazus  with  a large  sum  of  money  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  induce 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  invade  Attica.  This  envoy  however 
failed,  and  an  augmented  Persian  force,  being  sent  to  Egypt 
under  Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus,1  drove  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  out  of  Memphis  into 
the  island  of  the  Nile  called  Prosdpltis.  Here  they  were 
blocked  up  for  eighteen  months,  until  at  length  Megabyzus 
turned  the  arm  of  the  river,  laid  the  channel  dry,  and  stormed 
the  island  by  land.  A very  few  Athenians  escaped  by  land 
to  Kyrend : the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  captive,  and 
Inar6s  himself  was  crucified.  And  the  calamity  of  Athens 
was  farther  aggravated  by  the  arrival  of  fifty  fresh  Athenian 
ships,  which,  coming  after  the  defeat,  but  without  being  aware 
of  it,  sailed  into  the  Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  thus 
fell  unawares  into  the  power  of  the  Persians  and  Phoenicians, 
very  few  either  of  the  ships  or  men  escaping.  The  whole  of 
Egypt  became  again  subject  to  the  Persians,  except  Amyr- 
taeus,  who  contrived  by  retiring  into  the  inaccessible  fens  still 
to  maintain  his  independence.  One  of  the  largest  armaments 
ever  sent  forth  by  Athens  and  her  confederacy  was  thus 
utterly  ruined.2 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
„ c.  45s.  army  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Pelo- 
HeU''inicd  Ponncsus  by  Tolmides,  that  the  internal  war,  car- 
ried  on  by  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Helots  or 
!hc* country  Mcssenians  at  Ith6m<j,  ended.  These  besieged 
men,  no  longer  able  to  stand  out  against  a protracted 
blockade,  were  forced  to  abandon  this  last  fortress  of  ancient 
Messcnian  independence,  stipulating  for  a safe  retreat  from 
Peloponnesus  with  their  wives  and  families  ; with  the  proviso 
that  if  any  one  of  them  ever  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  he 
should  become  the  slave  of  the  first  person  who  seized  him. 
They  were  established  by  Tolmidfis  at  Naupaktus  (recently 
taken  by  the  Athenians  from  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.),3  where 
they  will  be  found  rendering  good  service  to  Athens  in  the 
following  wars. 


1 Herodot.  iii.  j6o. 

1 Thucyd.  i.  104,  109,  no;  Diodor, 

xi.  77;  xii.  3.  The  story  of  Diodorus 
in  the  first  of  these  two  passages — that 
most  of  the  Athenian  forces  were  allowed 
to  come  back  under  a favourable  capitu- 


lation granted  by  the  Persian  generals 
— is  contradicted  by  the  total  ruin  which 
he  himself  states  to  have  befallen  them 
in  the  latter  passages,  as  well  as  bv 
Thucydidfis. 

* Thucyd.  i.  103  ; Diodor.  xi.  84. 
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After  the  victory  of  Tanagra,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  no 
farther  expeditions  out  of  Peloponnesus  for  several  succeeding 
years,  not  even  to  prevent  Bceotia  and  Phokis  from 
being  absorbed  into  the  Athenian  alliance.  The 
reason  of  this  remissness  lay,  partly,  in  their  general 
character ; partly,  in  the  continuance  of  the  siege 
of  Ith6m£,  which  occupied  them  at  home  ; but  still 
more,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  Athenians,  masters 
of  the  Megarid,  were  in  occupation  of  the  road  over 
the  high  lands  of  Geraneia,  and  could  therefore  ob- 
struct the  march  of  any  army  out  from  Peloponnesus. 

Even  after  the  surrender  of  Ith6md,  the  Lacedemonians  re- 
mained inactive  for  three  years,  after  which  time  a formal  truce 
was  concluded  with  Athens  by  the  Peloponnesians  nC45S45, 
generally,  for  five  years  longer.1  This  truce  was 
concluded  in  a great  degree  through  the  influence  of  **• 
Kimon,3  who  was  eager  to  resume  effective  operations  against 
the  Persians ; while  it  was  not  less  suitable  to  the  political 
interest  of  Perikles  that  his  most  distinguished  rival  should 
be  absent  on  foreign  service,3  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his 
influence  at  home.  Accordingly  Kimon,  having  equipped  a 
fleet  of  200  triremes  from  Athens  and  her  confederates,  set 


Truce  for 
five  year* 
concluded 
between 
Athc  ns  and 
the  Lace- 
daemonians, 
through  the 
influence  of 
Kimon. 
Fresh  expe- 
ditions of 
Kimon 
against 
Persia. 


1 Thucyd.  i.  112. 

’ Theopompus,  Fragm.  92,  cd.  Didot  ; 
Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  18  ; Diodor.  xi.  86. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  the 
peace  which  /fischines  (De  Fals.  Legal, 
c.  54,  p.  300)  andAndokides  (De  Pace, 
c.  1)  state  to  have  been  made  by  Mil- 
tiadcs  son  of  Kimon,  proxenus  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  ; assuming  that  Milti- 
ades  son  of  Kimon  is  put  by  them, 
through  lapse  of  memory,  for  Kimon 
son  of  Miltiades.  But  the  passages  of 
these  orators  involve  so  much  both  of 
historical  and  chronological  inaccuracy, 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  cite  them,  and  im- 
possible to  amend  them  except  by  con- 
jecture. Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti 
Hellen.  Appendix,  8,  p.  257)  has 
pointed  out  some  of  these  inaccuracies  ; 
and  there  are  others  besides,  not  less 
grave,  especially  in  the  oration  ascribed 
to  Andokides.  It  is  remarkable  that 
both  of  them  seem  to  recognise  only 
two  long  walls,  the  northern  and  the 
southern  wall  ; whereas  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  there  were  three  long  walls  : 


the  two  near  and  parallel,  connecting 
Athens  with  Peineus,  and  a third  con- 
necting it  with  Phalerum.  This  last 
was  never  renewed,  after  all  of  them 
had  been  partially  destroyed  at  the  dis- 
astrous close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  : 
and  it  appears  to  have  passed  out  of  the 
recollection  of  /Eschines,  who  speaks  of 
the  two  walls  as  they  existed  in  his 
time. 

* Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  10,  and  Re- 
public. Gcrend.  Pneccp.  p.  812. 

An  understanding  to  this  effect  be- 
tween the  two  rivals  is  so  natural  that 
we  need  not  resort  to  the  supposition  of 
a secret  agreement  concluded  between 
them  through  the  mediation  of  Elpinike 
sister  of  Kimon,  which  Plutarch  had 
read  in  some  authors.  The  charms  as 
well  as  the  intrigues  of  Klpinike  appear 
to  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
memoirs  of  Athenian  biographers  : they 
were  employed  by  one  party  as  a means 
of  calumniating  Kimon,  by  the  other 
for  discrediting  Perikles. 
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sail  for  Cyprus,  from  whence  he  despatched  sixty  ships  to 
Egypt,  at  the  request  of  the  insurgent  prince  Amyrtaius, 
who  was  still  maintaining  himself  against  the  Persians  amidst 
the  fens — while  with  the  remaining  armament  he  laid  siege 
to  Kitium.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  siege,  he  died 

Death  or  . , , r . , b 

Kimon  at  either  of  disease  or  of  a wound.  The  armament, 
victories  of  under  his  successor,  Anaxikrates,  became  so  em- 
iiect — it  re-  barrassed  for  want  of  provisions  that  they  aban- 
doned  the  undertaking  altogether,  and  went  to  fight 
the  Phoenician  and  Kilikian  fleet  near  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 
They  were  here  victorious,  first  on  sea  and  afterwards  on  land, 
though  probably  not  on  the  same  day,  as  at  the  Eurymedon  ; 
after  which  they  returned  home,  followed  by  the  sixty  ships 
which  had  gone  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Amyrtaeus.1 

From  this  time  forward  no  farther  operations  were  under- 
Nofarth  taken  by  Athens  and  her  confederacy  against  the 

c*p«iitions  Persians.  And  it  appears  that  a convention  was 
ni.™s  agaiM  concluded  between  them,  whereby  the  Great  King 
convention  on  his  part  promised  two  things : To  leave  free, 

concluded  f , , . . 

between  undisturbed,  and  untaxed,  the  Asiatic  maritime 
Greeks,  not  sending  troops  within  a given  distance  of 
the  coast : To  refrain  from  sending  any  ships  of  war  either 
westward  of  Phaselis  (others  place  the  boundary  at  the  Cheli- 
donean  islands,  rather  more  to  the  westward)  or  within  the 
Kyanean  rocks  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
with  the  Euxine.  On  their  side  the  Athenians  agreed  to 
leave  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt. 
Kallias,  an  Athenian  of  distinguished  family,  with  some  others 
of  his  countrymen,  went  up  to  Susa  to  negotiate  this  convention, 
and  certain  envoys  from  Argos,  then  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
took  the  opportunity  of  going  thither  at  the  same  time,  to 
renew  the  friendly  understanding  which  their  city  had  estab- 
lished with  Xerxes  at  the  period  of  his  invasion  of  Greece.* 


1 Thucyd.  i.  112  ; Diodorus,  xii.  13. 
Diodorus  mentions  the  name  of  the 
general  Anaxikrates.  He  affirms  farther 
that  Kimon  lived  not  only  to  take  Kitium 
and  Mallus,  hut  also  to  gain  these  two 
victories.  But  the  authority  of  Thucy- 
dides, superior  on  every  ground  to  Dio- 
dorus, is  more  particularly  superior  as 
to  the  death  of  Kimon,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  relationship. 


’ Herodot.  vii.  15 1 ; Diodor.  xii.  3, 
4 ; Demosthenes  (De  Falsa  I.egat.  c. 
77,  p.  428  R. : compare  De  Rhodior. 
Libert,  c.  13,  p.  199)  speaks  of  this 
peace  as  vwb  rturruv  $puK\oufi*yriy 
Compare  Lykurgus  conL  Leo- 
krat.  c.  17,  p.  187;  lsokrates  (Panegyr. 
c.  33.  34.  P-  244  ! Areopagitic.  c.  37, 
pp.  150,  229;  Panathenaic.  c.  20,  p. 
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As  is  generally  the  case  with  treaties  after  hostility — this 
convention  did  little  more  than  recognise  the  existing 
state  of  things,  without  introducing  any  new  advan-  ««aisse- 

>•1  . , r,  , ration*  rc- 

tage  or  disadvantage  on  either  side,  or  calling  for  *pecting  thu 

, . °.tT  convention 

any  measures  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  it  We  —doubts 
may  hence  assign  a reasonable  ground  for  the  silence  its  historical 
of  Thucydides,  who  does  not  even  notice  the  con-  Dunuioo 
vention  as  having  been  made : we  are  to  recollect  doubt*- 
always  that  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  £?u!S*,“ry 
Peloponnesian  wars,  he  does  not  profess  to  do  more  ,hu<:>dld"‘ 
than  glance  briefly  at  the  main  events.  But  the  boastful  and 
inaccurate  authors  of  the  ensuing  century,  orators,  rhetors, 
and  historians,  indulged  in  so  much  exaggeration  and  untruth 
respecting  this  convention,  both  as  to  date  and  as  to  details — 
and  extolled  as  something  so  glorious  the  fact  of  having 
imposed  such  hard  conditions  on  the  Great  King — that  they 
have  raised  a suspicion  against  themselves.  Especially,  they 
have  occasioned  critics  to  ask  the  very  natural  question,  how 
this  splendid  achievement  of  Athens  came  to  be  left  unnoticed 
by  Thucydides  ? Now  the  answer  to  such  question  is,  that 
the  treaty  itself  was  really  of  no  great  moment : it  is  the  state 
of  facts  and  relations  implied  in  the  treaty,  and  existing 
substantially  before  it  was  concluded,  which  constitutes  the 
real  glory  of  Athens.  But  to  the  later  writers,  the  treaty 
stood  forth  as  the  legible  evidence  of  facts  which  in  their  time 
were  past  and  gone : while  Thucydides  and  his  contempo- 
raries, living  in  the  actual  fulness  of  the  Athenian  empire, 
would  certainly  not  appeal  to  the  treaty  as  an  evidence,  and 
might  well  pass  it  over  even  as  an  event,  when  studying  to 
condense  the  narrative.  Though  Thucydides  has  not  men- 
tioned the  treaty,  he  says  nothing  which  disproves  its  reality, 
and  much  which  is  in  full  harmony  with  it.  For  we  may 


The  loose  language  of  these  orators 
makes  it  impossible  to  determine  what 
was  the  precise  limit  in  respect  of 
vicinity  to  the  coast.  Isokrales  is  care- 
less enough  to  talk  of  the  river  Halys  as 
the  boundary  ; Demosthenes  states  it  as 
“ a day’s  course  for  a horse.” 

The  two  boundaries  marked  by  sea, 
on  the  other  hand,  arc  both  clear  and 
natural,  in  reference  to  the  Athenian 
empire — the  Kyanean  rocks  at  one  end  ! 


— Phaselis  or  the  Chelidonean  islands 
(there  is  no  material  distance  between 
these  two  last-mentioned  places)  on  the 
other. 

Dahlmann,  at  the  end  of  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  reality  of  this  Kimonian 
peace,  collects  the  various  passages  of 
authors  wherein  it  is  mentioned  : among 
them  are  several  out  of  the  rhetor  Aris- 
tcidcs  (Forschungcn,  p.  140-148). 
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show  even  from  him, — i.  That  all  open  and  direct  hostilities 
between  Athens  and  Persia  ceased,  after  the  last  mentioned 
victories  of  the  Athenians  near  Cyprus : that  this  island  is 
renounced  by  Athens,  not  being  included  by  Thucydides  in 
his  catalogue  of  Athenian  allies  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war ; 1 and  that  no  farther  aid  is  given  by  Athens  to  the 
revolted  Amyrtaeus  in  Egypt.  2.  That  down  to  the  time 
when  the  Athenian  power  was  prostrated  by  the  ruinous 
failure  at  Syracuse,  no  tribute  was  collected  by  the  Persian 
satraps  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  nor 
were  Persian  ships  of  war  allowed  to  appear  in  the  waters 
of  the  /Egean,*  nor  was  the  Persian  king  admitted  to  be  sove- 


1 Thucyd.  ii.  14. 

3 Thucyd.  viii.  5,  6,  56.  As  this  is  a 
point  on  which  very  erroneous  represen- 
tations have  been  made  by  some  learned 
critics,  especially  by  Dahlmann  and 
Manso  (see  the  treatises  cited  in  the 
subsequent  note,  p.  426),  I transcribe 
the  passage  of  Thucydides.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  winter  of  B.C.  412,  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  ruin  of  the 
Athenian  army  at  Syracuse,  and  after 
redoubled  exertions  had  been  making 
(even  some  months  before  that  ruin 
actually  took  place)  to  excite  active 
hostile  proceedings  against  Athens  from 
every  quarter  (Thucyd.  vii.  25) : it  being 
seen  that  there  was  a promising  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  a heavy  blow  at  the 
Athenian  power.  'Hie  satrap  Tissa- 
phemes  encouraged  the  Chians  and 
Erythricans  to  revolt,  sending  an  envoy 
along  with  them  to  Sparta  with  per- 
suasions and  promises  of  aid — ixf,y*To 
*al  6 Titrtra^ipvrjs  robs  FlsAoxovvijcrlovs 
*al  {rwiaxy^T0  t po<p^y  xapi^ttv.  *T xb 
f$a<rt\ccos  y bp  yteoffr  l irhyxay* 
xtxpaypivos  robs  i k ttjs  iavrov  A px*i* 
tptipov f,  ots  $*'  'A&rjva loot  A»2>  rwv  'EAAtj- 
vt$uv  x6\tu>v  ob  bvvdptvos  xpd<rof<r0ai 
i ir  a>  tpt  ( A 77  (T  e.  Tovs  re  ovv  tpdpovs 
paWoy  KopitlrrOai,  KaK(iaas  rout 

’AOrjvafous,  teal  &pa  /ScunAcl  (vppdxovs 
A aKtSaipovlovs  xornaav,  &c.  In  the  next 
chapter,  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the 
satrap  Pharnabazus  wanted  to  obtain 
Lacedaemonian  aid  in  the  same  manner 
as  Tissaphemes  for  his  satrapy  also,  in 
order  that  he  might  detach  the  Greek 
cities  from  Athens  and  be  able  to  levy 
the  tribute  upon  them.  Two  Greeks 
go  to  Sparta,  sent  by  Pharnabazus,  flirwr 
VMS  Kopiauav  is  rbv  'EW-fioxovrov,  Kcd 


avrbs , f t tvvairo  &wtp  6 Tia<ra<pipvrj  s 
xpovdupttro,  rds  t*  tv  *rp  iavrov  b-pxy 
xoAtis  'Afhjva'iw  &xo<rrf)<rfit  Sid  robs 
<p  6 po  v f,  KO 1 h<p'  iavrou  fkuriAu  rifv 
(uppaxiav  r&v  A aKt&atpovlwv  x otr)<rti*. 

These  passages  (strange  to  say)  are 
considered  by  Manso  and  Dahlmann  as 
showing  that  the  Grecian  cities  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  though  subject  to  the 
Athenian  empire,  continued  neverthe- 
less to  pay  their  tribute  regularly  to 
Susa.  To  me  the  passages  appear  to 
disprove  this  very  supposition  ; they 
show  that  it  was  essential  for  the  satrap 
to  detach  these  cities  from  the  Athenian 
empire,  as  a means  of  procuring  tribute 
from  them  to  Persia  : that  the  Athenian 
empire,  while  it  lasted,  prevented  him 
from  getting  any  tribute  from  the  cities 
subject  to  it.  Manso  and  Dahlmann 
have  overlooked  the  important  meaning 
of  the  adverb  of  time  K€»<rri — “ lately.’’ 
By  that  word  Thucydides  expressly  in- 
timates that  the  court  of  Susa  had  only 
recently  demanded  from  Tissaphemes 
and  Pharnabazus,  tribute  from  the  mari- 
time Greeks  within  their  satrapies  : and 
he  implies  that  until  recently  no  such 
demand  had  been  made  upon  them. 
The  court  of  Susa,  apprised  doubtless 
by  Grecian  exiles  and  agents  of  the  em- 
barrassments into  which  Athens  had 
fallen,  conceived  this  a suitable  moment 
for  exacting  tributes,  to  which  doubtless 
it  always  considered  itself  entitled, 
though  the  power  of  Athens  had  com- 
pelled it  to  forego  them.  Accordingly 
| the  demand  was  now  for  the  first  time 
sent  down  to  Tissaphemes,  and  he  **  be- 
came a debtor  for  them  ” to  the  court 
{ixo><ptl\i]<r*)t  until  he  could  collect 
them  : which  he  could  not  at  first  do. 
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reign  of  the  country  down  to  the  coast.  Granting,  therefore, 
that  we  were  even  bound,  from  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  to 
infer  that  no  treaty  was  concluded,  we  should  still  be  obliged 
also  to  infer,  from  his  positive  averments,  that  a state  of 
historical  fact,  such  as  the  treaty  acknowledged  and  pre- 
scribed, became  actually  realised.  But  when  we  reflect 
farther,  that  Herodotus1  certifies  the  visit  of  Kallias  and 


even  then,  embarrassed  as  Athens  was 
— and  which,  d fortiori , he  could  not 
have  done  before,  when  Athens  was  in 
full  power. 

We  learn  from  these  passages  two 
valuable  facts.  I.  That  the  maritime 
Asiatic  cities  belonging  to  the  Athenian 
empire  paid  no  tribute  to  Susa,  from 
the  date  of  the  full  organization  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy  down  to  a period 
after  the  Athenian  defeat  in  Sicily.  2. 
That  nevertheless  these  cities  always 
continued,  throughout  this  period,  to 
stand  rated  in  the  Persian  king’s  books 
each  for  its  appropriate  tribute ; the 
court  of  Susa  waiting  for  a convenient 
moment  to  occur,  when  it  should  be 
able  to  enforce  its  demands,  from  mis-  1 
fortune  accruing  to  Athens. 

This  state  of  relations,  between  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  Persian  court  , 
under  the  Athenian  empire,  authenti-  i 
cated  by  Thucydides,  enables  us  to  ex- 
plain a passage  of  Herodotus,  on  which 
also  both  Manso  and  Dahlmann  have 
dwelt  (p.  94)  with  rather  more  apparent 
plausibility,  as  proving  their  view  of  the 
case.  Herodotus,  after  describing  the 
re-arrangement  and  re-measurement  of 
the  territories  of  the  Ionic  cities  by  the 
satrap  Artaphcmes  (about  493  B.C.  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt), 
proceeds  to  state  that  he  assessed  the 
tribute  of  each  with  reference  to  this 
new  measurement,  and  that  the  assess- 
ment remained  unchanged  until  his  own 
( Herodotus’s)  time — km  rds  <^<t>i<cy 

/x*T(rf)<rai  /card  xapaodyyas  . . . <p6povs 
iKdaroiot , ot  Hard  X<yPyly  8iaTt- 
A tovoi  txoyr**  Tobrou  tov  %p6vov  a««l 
fri  *a  1 is  i/xlt  a»i  irdxOv#**'  it  ’A pra- 
<p*py*os'  t tf  x 0 77  <r  a v Si  trx^Sby  Kora 
ret  axrrd  ra  teal  vp6r*poy  *Txoy  (vi.  42). 
Now  Dahlmann  and  Manso  contend 
that  Herodotus  here  affirms  the  tribute 
of  the  Ionic  cities  to  Persia  to  have 
been  continuously  and  regularly  paid 
down  to  his  own  time.  But  in  ray 
judgement  this  is  a mistake ; Hero- 
dotus speaks  not  about  the  payment. 


but  about  the  assessment : and  these 
were  two  very  different  things,  as  Thu- 
cydides clearly  intimates  in  the  passage 
which  I have  cited  above.  The  assess- 
ment of  all  the  Ionic  cities  in  the  Per- 
sian king’s  books  remained  unaltered 
all  through  the  Athenian  empire  ; but 
the  payment  was  not  enforced  until 
immediately  before  412  B.c.,  when  the 
Athenians  were  supposed  to  be  too 
weak  to  hinder  it.  It  is  evident  by  the 
account  of  the  general  Persian  revenues, 
throughout  all  the  satrapies,  which  we 
find  in  the  third  book  of  Herodotus, 
that  he  had  access  to  official  accounts  of 
the  Persian  finances,  or  at  least  to  Greek 
secretaries  who  knew  those  accounts. 
He  would  be  told  that  these  assessments 
remained  unchanged  from  the  time  of 
Artaphcmes  downward  : whether  they 
were  realised  or  not  was  another  ques- 
tion, which  the  41  books”  would  prob- 
ably not  answer,  and  which  he  might  or 
might  not  know. 

The  passages  above  cited  from  Thu- 
j cydides  appear  to  me  to  afford  positive 
; proof  that  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  paid  no  tribute  to  Persia  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
But  if  there  were  no  such  positive  proof, 

I should  still  maintain  the  same  opinion. 
For  if  these  Greeks  went  on  paying 
I tribute,  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases, 
j of  their  having  44  revolted  from  Persia,” 

I of  their  44  having  been  liberated  from  the 
king  ” (of  dvoordyrtts  fkunkiws  *Ekkij- 
y*s — oi  ixb  *l»ylas  Ka\  'Ekkijaxtlyrov 
b.<p(<rrr)K6rfS  dxb  ficurikiws — tool  dxb 
1 fiaoikitvs  ytuorl  ijktvdfpvmo.  Thucyd. 
i.  l8,  89,  95)? 

So  much  respecting  the  payment  of 
tribute.  As  to  the  other  point — that 
between  477  and  412  B.c.,  no  Persian 
ships  were  tolerated  along  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  which  coast,  though  claimed  by 
the  Persian  king,  was  not  recognised 
by  the  Greeks  as  belonging  to  him  — 
proof  will  be  found  in  Thucyd.  viii.  56  : 
compare  Diodor.  iv.  26. 

1 Herodot.  viii.  151-  Diodorus  also 
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other  Athenian  envoys  to  the  court  of  Susa,  we  can  assign 
no  other  explanation  of  such  visit  so  probable  as  the  reality 
of  this  treaty.  Certainly  no  envoys  would  have  gone  thither 
during  a state  of  recognized  war ; and  though  it  may  be 
advanced  4s  possible  that  they  may  have  gone  with  the  view 
to  conclude  a treaty,  and  yet  not  have  succeeded — this  would 
be  straining  the  limits  of  possibility  beyond  what  is  reason- 
able.1 


states  that  this  peace  was  concluded  by 
Kailias  the  Athenian  (xii.  4). 

1 I conclude,  on  the  whole,  in  favour 
of  this  treaty  as  an  historical  fact — 
though  sensible  that  some  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  against  it  are  not  without 
force.  Mr.  Milford  and  Dr.  Thirlwall 
(ch.  xvii.  p.  474),  as  well  as  Manso  and 
Dahlmann,  not  to  mention  others,  have 
impugned  the  reality  of  the  treaty  : and 
the  last-mentioned  author  particularly 
has  examined  the  case  at  length  and  set 
forth  all  the  grounds  of  objection ; 
urging,  among  some  which  are  really 
serious,  others  which  appear  to  me 
weak  and  untenable  (Manso,  Sparta, 
vol.  iii.  Beylage,  x.  p.  471  ; Dahlmann, 
Forschungcn  nuf  dem  Gebiete  der  Ge- 
schichte,  vol.  i.  Ueber  den  Kimonischcn 
Frieden,  p.  1-148).  Boeckh  admits  the 
treaty  as  an  historical  fact. 

If  we  deny  altogether  the  historical 
reality  of  the  treaty,  we  must  adopt 
some  such  hypothesis  as  that  of  Dahl- 
mann  (p.  40)  : — “ The  distinct  mention 
and  averment  of  such  a peace  as  having 
been  formally  concluded,  appears  to 
have  first  arisen  among  the  schools  of 
the  rhetors  at  Athens,  shortly  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  as  an  oratorical 
antithesis  to  oppose  to  that  peace." 

To  which  we  must  add  the  supposi- 
tion, that  some  persons  must  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  cause  this  fabricated  peace 
to  be  engraved  on  a pillar,  and  placed 
cither  in  the  Metroon  or  somewhere  else 
in  Athens  among  the  records  of  Athenian 
glories.  For  that  it  was  so  engraved  on 
a column  is  certain  (Theopompus  ap. 
Ilarpokration.  ‘ArruroTr  ypdjqioiri).  The 
suspicion  started  by  Theopompus  (and 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  peace  was 
engraved,  not  in  ancient  Attic,  but  in 
Ionic  letters— the  latter  sort  having  been 
only  legalized  in  Athens  after  the  archon- 
ship  of  Eukleides),  that  this  treaty  was 
a subsequent  invention  and  not  an  his- 
torical reality,  does  not  weigh  with  me 


very  much.  Assuming  the  peace  to  be 
real,  it  would  naturally  be  drawn  up 
and  engraved  in  the  character  habitually 
used  among  the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  since  they  were  the  parties  most 
specially  interested  in  it : or  it  might 
even  have  been  re-engraved,  seeing  that 
nearly  a century  must  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and 
the  time  when  Theopompus  saw  the 
pillar.  I confess  that  the  hypothesis  of 
Dahlmann  appears  to  ine  more  improb- 
able than  the  historical  reality  of  the 
treaty.  I think  it  more  likely  that  there 
ims  a treaty,  anil  that  the  orators  talked 
exaggerated  and  false  matters  respecting 
it — rather  than  that  they  fabricated  the 
treaty  from  the  beginning  with  a delibe- 
rate purpose,  and  with  the  false  name 
of  an  envoy  conjoined. 

Dahlmann  exposes  justly  and  forcibly 
(an  easy  task  indeed)  the  loose,  incon- 
sistent and  vain-glorious  statements  of 
the  orators  respecting  this  treaty.  The 
chronological  error  by  which  it  was 
asserted  to  have  been  made  shortly  after 
the  victories  of  the  Eurymcdon  (and 
was  thus  connected  with  the  name  of 
Kimon),  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  most  tended  to  discredit  the 
attesting  witnesses : but  we  must  not 
forget  that  Ephorus  (assuming  that 
Diodorus  in  this  case  copies  Ephorus, 
which  is  highly  probable — xii.  3,  4)  did 
not  fall  into  this  mistake,  but  placed  the 
treaty  in  its  right  chronological  place, 
after  the  Athenian  expedition  under 
Kimon  against  Cyprus  and  Egypt  in 
450-449  B.c,  Kimon  died  before  the 
great  results  of  this  expedition  were 
consummated,  as  we  know  from  Thu- 
cydides : on  this  point  Diodorus  speaks 
equivocally,  but  rather  giving  it  to  be 
understood  that  Kimon  lived  to  com- 
plete the  whole,  and  then  died  of  sick- 
ness. 

The  absurd  exaggeration  of  Isokrates, 
that  the  treaty  bound  the  Persian  kings 
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We  may  therefore  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  treaty 
between  Athens  and  Persia,  improperly  called  the 
Kimonian  treaty : improperly,  since  not  only  was  Ron  of  Melt* 
it  concluded  after  the  death  of  Kimon,  but  the  cccds  Kimon 
Athenian  victories  by  which  it  was  immediately  o^p^nt'af 
brought  on,  were  gained  after  his  death.  Nay  more 
— the  probability  is,  that  if  Kimon  had  lived,  it  would  not 
have  been  concluded  at  all.  For  his  interest  as  well  as  his 
glory  led  him  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia,  since  he 
was  no  match  for  his  rival  Periklfis  either  as  a statesman  or 
as  an  orator,  and  could  only  maintain  his  popularity  by  the 
same  means  whereby  he  had  earned  it — victories  and  plunder 
at  the  cost  of  the  Persians.  His  death  ensured  more  complete 
ascendency  to  Pcrikl6s,  whose  policy  and  character  were  of  a 
cast  altogether  opposite  : 1 while  even  Thucydides,  son  of 
Mel£sias,  who  succeeded  Kimon  his  relation  as  leader  of  the 
anti-Periklean  party,  was  also  a man  of  the  senate  and  public 
assembly  rather  than  of  campaigns  and  conquests.  Averse  to 
distant  enterprises  and  precarious  acquisitions,  Peri  kies  was 
only  anxious  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  Hellenic  ascendency 
of  Athens,  now  at  its  very  maximum.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  undivided  force  and  vigilance  of  Athens  would  not  be 
too  much  for  this  object — nor  did  they  in  fact  prove  sufficient, 
as  we  shall  presently  see.  With  such  dispositions  he  was 
naturally  glad  to  conclude  a peace,  which  excluded  the 
Persians  from  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  westward  of  the 
Chelidoneans,  as  well  as  from  all  the  waters  of  the  Aigcan, 
under  the  simple  condition  of  renouncing  on  the  part  of 
Athens  farther  aggressions  against  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Kilikia, 
and  Egypt.  The  Great  King  on  his  side  had  had  sufficient 
experience  of  Athenian  energy  to  fear  the  consequences  of 
such  aggressions,  if  prosecuted.  He  did  not  lose  much  by 
relinquishing  formally  a tribute  which  at  the  time  he  could 
have  little  hope  of  realizing,  and  which  of  course  he  intended 
to  resume  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Weighing  all 
these  circumstances,  we  shall  find  that  the  peace,  improperly 
called  Kimonian,  results  naturally  from  the  position  and 
feelings  of  the  contracting  parties. 


not  to  come  westward  of  the  river  Halys, 
has  also  been  very  properly  censured. 
He  makes  this  statement  in  two  different 


orations  (Areopagitic,  p.  1 50;  I’ana- 
thenaic.  p.  462). 

1 Plutarch,  Pcrikles,  c.  21-28. 
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Athens  was  now  at  peace  both  abroad  and  at  home,  under 
».c.  449.  the  administration  of  PeriklCs,  with  a great  empire,  a 
the  common  great  fleet,  and  a great  accumulated  treasure.  I he 
confederacy  common  fund  collected  from  the  contributions  ot 
to  Athens.—  the  confederates,  and  originally  deposited  at  Delos, 
pl.s^e  of  had  before  this  time  been  transferred  to  the  aero- 
racy  into  an  polis  at  Athens.  At  what  precise  time  such  transfer 
empire.  took  place,  we  cannot  state.  Nor  arc  we  enabled  to 
assign  the  successive  stages  whereby  the  confederacy,  chiefly 
with  the  freewill  of  its  own  members,  became  transformed 
from  a body  of  armed  and  active  warriors  under  the  guidance 
of  Athens,  into  disarmed  and  passive  tribute-payers  defended 
by  the  military  force  of  Athens  : from  allies  free,  meeting  at 
Delos,  and  self-determining — into  subjects  isolated,  sending 
their  annual  tribute,  and  awaiting  Athenian  orders.  But  it 
would  appear  that  the  change  had  been  made  before  this 
time.  Some  of  the  more  resolute  of  the  allies  had  tried  to 
secede,  but  Athens  had  coerced  them  by  force,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  condition  of  tribute-payers  without  ships  or 
defence.  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos  were  now  the  only  allies 
free  and  armed  on  the  original  footing.  Every  successive 
change  of  an  armed  ally  into  a tributary — every  subjugation 
of  a seceder — tended  of  course  to  cut  down  the  numbers,  and 
enfeeble  the  authority,  of  the  Delian  synod.  And  what  was 
still  worse,  it  altered  the  reciprocal  relation  and  feelings  both 
of  Athens  and  her  allies — exalting  the  former  into  something 
like  a despot,  and  degrading  the  latter  into  mere  passive 
subjects. 

Of  course  the  palpable  manifestation  of  the  change  must 
Transferor  ha ve  been  the  transfer  of  the  confederate  fund  from 
b“  Delos  to  Athens.  The  only  circumstance  which  we 
the  Samians.  know  respecting  this  transfer  is,  that  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Samians1 — the  second  power  in  the  confederacy, 
inferior  only  to  Athens,  and  least  of  all  likely  to  favour  any 
job  or  sinister  purpose  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  farther  said 
that  when  the  Samians  proposed  it,  Aristcides  characterised 
it  as  a motion  unjust,  but  useful : we  may  reasonably  doubt, 
however,  whether  it  was  made  during  his  lifetime.  When  the 
synod  at  Delos  ceased  to  be  so  fully  attended  as  to  command 


1 Plutarch,  Aristcides,  c.  25. 
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respect — when  war  was  lighted  up  not  only  with  Persia,  but 
with  ALgina  and  Peloponnesus — the  Samians  might  not  un- 
naturally feel  that  the  large  accumulated  fund,  with  its 
constant  annual  accessions,  would  be  safer  at  Athens  than 
at  Delos,  which  latter  island  would  require  a permanent 
garrison  and  squadron  to  ensure  it  against  attack.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  grounds  on  which  the  Samians 
proceeded,  when  we  find  them  coming  forward  to  propose 
the  transfer,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  not  displeasing, 
and  did  not  appear  unjust,  to  the  larger  members  of  the 
confederacy  ; and  that  it  was  no  high-handed  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power,  as  it  is  often  called,  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Aigina,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  battle  of  CEnophyta,  the  position 
of  Athens  became  altered  more  and  more.  She  ao/c, 
acquired  a large  catalogue  of  new  allies,  partly  aiiianccu'.'h 
tributary,  like  Aigina — partly  in  the  same  relation  maritime 
as  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Samos ; that  is,  obliged  only  st'uei' 
to  a conformity  of  foreign  policy  and  to  military  service.  In 
this  last  category  were  Megara,  the  Boeotian  cities,  the 
Phokians,  Lokrians,  &c.  All  these,  though  allies  of  Athens, 
were  strangers  to  Delos  and  the  confederacy  against  Persia  ; 
and  accordingly  that  confederacy  passed  insensibly  into  a 
matter  of  history,  giving  place  to  the  new  conception  of 
imperial  Athens  with  her  extensive  list  of  allies,  partly  free, 
partly  subject.  Such  transition,  arising  spontaneously  out  of 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  confederates  them- 
selves, was  thus  materially  forwarded  by  the  acquisitions  of 
Athens  extraneous  to  the  confederacy.  She  was  now  not 
merely  the  first  maritime  state  in  Greece,  but  perhaps  equal 
to  Sparta  even  in  land-power — possessing  in  her  alliance 
Megara,  Bceotia,  Phokis,  Lokris,  together  with  Achaea  and 
Troezen  in  Peloponnesus.  Large  as  this  aggregate  already 
was,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  yet  the  magnitude  of  the 
annual  tribute,  and  still  more  the  character  of  the  Athenians 
themselves,  superior  to  all  Greeks  in  that  combination  of 
energy  and  discipline  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  progress, 
threatened  still  farther  increase.  Occupying  the  Megarian 
harbour  of  Pegs:,  the  Athenians  had  full  means  of  naval 
action  on  both  sides  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus  : but  what 
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was  of  still  greater  importance  to  them,  by  their  possession 
of  the  Megarid  and  of  the  high  lands  of  Geraneia,  they  could 
restrain  any  land-force  from  marching  out  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  were  thus  (considering  besides  their  mastery  at  sea) 
completely  unassailable  in  Attica. 

Ever  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  Athens  had  been 
advancing  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  power  and  prosperity 
at  home,  as  well  as  of  victory  and  ascendency  abroad — to 
which  there  was  no  exception  except  the  ruinous  enterprise 
in  Egypt.  Looking  at  the  position  of  Greece  therefore  about 
488  B.C, — after  the  conclusion  of  the  five  years’  truce  between 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Athens,  and  of  the  so-called  Kimonian 
peace  between  Persia  and  Athens, — a discerning  Greek  might 
well  calculate  upon  farther  aggrandisement  of  this  imperial 
state  as  the  tendency  of  the  age.  And  accustomed  as  every 
Greek  was  to  the  conception  of  separate  town-autonomy  as 
essential  to  a freeman  and  a citizen,  such  prospect  could  not 
but  inspire  terror  and  aversion.  The  sympathy  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians for  the  islanders  and  ultra-maritime  states,  who 
constituted  the  original  confederacy  of  Athens,  was  not  con- 
siderable. But  when  the  Dorian  island  of  zEgina  was  subju- 
gated also,  and  passed  into  the  condition  of  a defenceless 
tributary,  they  felt  the  blow  sorely  on  every  ground.  The 
ancient  celebrity,  and  eminent  service  rendered  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  of  this  memorable  island,  had  not  been  able 
to  protect  it ; while  those  great  zEginetan  families,  whose 
victories  at  the  sacred  festival-games  Pindar  celebrates  in  a 
large  proportion  of  his  odes,  would  spread  the  language  of 
complaint  and  indignation  throughout  their  numerous  “guests” 
in  every  Hellenic  city.  Of  course,  the  same  anti-Athenian 
feeling  would  pervade  those  Peloponnesian  states  who  had 
been  engaged  in  actual  hostility  with  Athens  — Corinth, 
Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  &c.,  as  well  as  Sparta,  the  once  recognised 
head  of  Hellas,  but  now  tacitly  degraded  from  her  pre- 
eminence, baffled  in  her  projects  respecting  Boeotia,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  burning  of  her  port  at  Gythium  without  being 
able  even  to  retaliate  upon  Attica.  Putting  all  those  circum- 
stances together,  we  may  comprehend  the  powerful  feeling  of 
dislike  and  apprehension  now  diffused  so  widely  over  Greece 
against  the  upstart  despot-city ; whose  ascendency,  newly- 
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acquired,  maintained  by  superior  force,  and  not  recognised 
as  legitimate — threatened  nevertheless  still  farther  increase. 
Sixteen  years  hence,  this  same  sentiment  will  be  found  ex- 
ploding into  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  it  became  rooted 
in  the  Greek  mind  during  the  period  which  we  have  now 
reached,  when  Athens  was  much  more  formidable  than  she 
had  come  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  that  war.  We  can 
hardly  explain  or  appreciate  the  ideas  of  that  later  period, 
unless  we  take  them  as  handed  down  from  the  earlier  date  of 
the  five  years*  truce  (about  451-446  B.C.). 

Formidable  as  the  Athenian  empire  both  really  was  and 
appeared  to  be,  however,  this  wide-spread  feeling  of  commence- 
antipathy  proved  still  stronger,  so  that  instead  of  the 
threatened  increase,  the  empire  underwent  a most 
material  diminution.  This  did  not  arise  from  the  Athcni- 
attack  of  open  enemies  ; for  during  the  five  years’  truce, 
Sparta  undertook  only  one  movement,  and  that  not  against 
Attica : she  sent  troops  to  Delphi,  in  an  expedition  dignified 
with  the  name  of  the  Sacred  War — expelled  the  Phokians, 
who  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  management  of  the 
temple — and  restored  it  to  the  native  Delphians.  To  this 
the  Athenians  made  no  direct  opposition  : but  as  soon  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  gone,  they  themselves  marched  thither 
and  placed  the  temple  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Phokians, 
who  were  then  their  allies.1  The  Delphians  were  members  of 
the  Phokian  league,  and  there  was  a dispute  of  old  standing 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  temple — whether  it  belonged 
to  them  separately  or  to  the  Phokians  collectively.  The 
favour  of  those  who  administered  it  counted  as  an  element  of 
considerable  moment  in  Grecian  politics  ; the  sympathies 
of  the  leading  Delphians  led  them  to  embrace  the  side  of 
Sparta,  but  the  Athenians  now  hoped  to  counteract  this 
tendency  by  means  of  their  preponderance  in  Phokis.  We 
are  not  told  that  the  Lacedaemonians  took  any  ulterior  step 
in  consequence  of  their  views  being  frustrated  by  Athens — a 
significant  evidence  of  the  politics  of  that  day. 

The  blow  which  brought  down  the  Athenian  empire  from 
this  its  greatest  exaltation  was  struck  by  the  subjects  them- 
selves. The  Athenian  ascendency  over  Bceotia,  Phokis,  Lokris, 

' Thucyd.  i.  112:  compare  Pbilocbor.  Fragm.  88,  ed.  Didot. 
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and  Euboea,  was  maintained,  not  by  means  of  garrisons,  but 
through  domestic  parties  favourable  to  Athens,  and 
Revoii7or  a suitable  form  of  government — just  in  the  same  way 
Athene — dc-  as  Sparta  maintained  her  influence  over  her  Pelo- 
Athcnuns  at  ponnesian  allies.1  After  the  victory  of  CEnophyta, 
they  evaen-  the  Athenians  had  broken  up  the  governments  in  the 
ate  tut.  jjoeotjan  citjes  established  by  Sparta  before  the  battle 
of  Tanagra,  and  converted  them  into  democracies  at  Thebes 
and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  previous  leading  men  had  thus 
been  sent  into  exile:  and  as  the  same  process  had  taken 
place  in  Phokis  and  Lokris,  there  was  at  this  time  a consider- 
able aggregate  body  of  exiles,  Boeotian,  Phokian,  Lokrian, 
Euboean,  Aiginetan,  &c,  all  bitterly  hostile  to  Athens,  and 
ready  to  join  in  any  attack  upon  her  power.  We  learn 
farther  that  the  democracy 2 established  at  Thebes  after  the 
battle  of  CEnophyta  was  ill-conducted  and  disorderly : which 
circumstance  laid  open  Bceotia  still  farther  to  the  schemes  of 
assailants  on  the  watch  for  every  weak  point. 

These  various  exiles,  all  joining  their  forces  and  concerting 
measures  with  their  partisans  in  the  interior,  succeeded  in 
mastering  Orchomenus,  Chaeroneia,  and  some  other  less  im- 
portant places  in  Bceotia.  The  Athenian  general  Tolmid£s 
marched  to  expel  them,  with  1000  Athenian  hoplites  and  an 
auxiliary  body  of  allies.  It  appears  that  this  march  was 
undertaken  in  haste  and  rashness.  The  hoplites  of  Tolmidfis, 
principally  youthful  volunteers  and  belonging  to  the  best 
families  of  Athens,  disdained  the  enemy  too  much  to  await  a 
larger  and  more  commanding  force:  nor  would  the  people 
listen  even  to  Periklfis,  when  he  admonished  them  that  the 
march  would  be  full  of  hazard,  and  adjured  them  not  to 
attempt  it  without  greater  numbers  as  well  as  greater  caution.3 
Eatally  indeed  were  his  predictions  justified.  Though  Tolmides 
was  successful  in  his  first  enterprise — the  recapture  of  Cha:ro- 


1 Thucyd.  i.  19.  AaKtHaifidvioi,  ot»x 
lnrort\t?i  $xoyTfS  <pAf>ov  tout  (up^dxouf, 
holt  6\iyapx'iay  tr<pi<riv  airrois  pdvov 
fatTTjSttws  ottwt  ToXirtvaovtrt  Bepaw*  uov- 
T4s — the  same  also  i.  76-144. 

* Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  2,  6.  Kal 
0^/3ais  fitrd  T)jy  iv  OtvoepuroiT  pdxvyt 
kclkvs  Tro\irtuofi^voev>  i]  bTjfiOKparla  S n- 
<pddpij. 

* Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  18;  also  his 


comparison  between  Perikles  and  Fabius 
Maximus,  c.  3. 

Kleinias,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Alkibiades,  was  slain  in  this  battle  : he 
had  served  thirty-three  years  before  at 
the  sea-fiyht  of  Artemisium  : he  cannot 
therefore  be  numbered  among  the  youth- 
ful warriors,  though  a person  of  the 
first  rank  (Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  1). 
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neia,  wherein  he  placed  a garrison — yet  in  his  march,  probably 
incautious  and  disorderly,  when  departing  from  that  place,  he 
was  surprised  and  attacked  unawares,  near  Kor6neia,  by  the 
united  body  of  exiles  and  their  partisans.  No  defeat  in 
Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete  or  ruinous.  Tolmid£s 
himself  was  slain,  together  with  many  of  the  Athenian  hoplites, 
while  a large  number  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  In  order 
to  recover  these  prisoners,  who  belonged  to  the  best  families 
in  the  city,  the  Athenians  submitted  to  a convention  whereby 
they  agreed  to  evacuate  Boeotia  altogether.  In  all  the  cities 
of  that  country  the  exiles  were  restored,  the  democratical 
government  overthrown,  and  Boeotia  was  transformed  from 
an  ally  of  Athens  into  her  bitter  enemy.1  Long  indeed  did 
the  fatal  issue  of  this  action  dwell  in  the  memory  of  the 
Athenians,2  and  inspire  them  with  an  apprehension  of  Boeotian 
superiority  in  heavy  armour  on  land.  But  if  the  hoplites 
under  Tolmidds  had  been  all  slain  on  the  field,  their  death 
would  probably  have  been  avenged  and  Boeotia  would  not 
have  been  lost — whereas  in  the  case  of  living  citizens,  the 
Athenians  deemed  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  redeem  them. 
We  shall  discover  hereafter  in  the  Lacedaemonians  a feeling 
very  similar,  respecting  their  brethren  captured  at  Sphak- 
teria. 

The  calamitous  consequences  of  this  defeat  came  upon 
Athens  in  thick  and  rapid  succession.  The  united  Bc.  M5. 
exiles,  having  carried  their  point  in  Boeotia,  proceeded  p^01 
to  expel  the  philo- Athenian  government  both  from  ^ 
Phokis  and  Lokris,  and  to  carry  the  flame  of  revolt 
into  Euboea.  To  this  important  island  Periklds  him- 
self  proceeded  forthwith,  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
force  ; but  before  he  had  time  to  complete  the  recon- 
quest,  he  was  summoned  home  by  news  of  a still  •'■eutoana*. 
more  formidable  character.  The  Megarians  had  revolted  from 
Athens.  By  a conspiracy  previously  planned,  a division  of 
hoplites  from  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Epidaurus,  was  already 
admitted  as  garrison  into  their  city  : the  Athenian  soldiers 
who  kept  watch  over  the  long  walls  had  been  overpowered 


1 Thucyd.  i.  113;  Diodor.  xii.  6.  Pla- 
tan appears  to  have  been  considered 
as  quite  dissevered  from  Boeotia : it  re- 

VOL.  IV. 


mained  in  connexion  with  Athens  as 
intimately  as  before. 

a Xenophon,  Memorabil.  iii.  5,  4. 
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and  slain,  except  a few  who  escaped  into  the  fortified  part  of 
Nisjea.  As  if  to  make  the  Athenians  at  once  sensible  how 
seriously  this  disaster  affected  them,  by  throwing  open  the 
road  over  Gcraneia — Pleistoanax  king  of  Sparta  was  an- 
nounced as  already  on  his  march  for  an  invasion  of  Attica. 
He  did  in  truth  conduct  an  army,  of  mixed  Lacedaemonians 
and  Peloponnesian  allies,  into  Attica,  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain.  He  was  a very 
young  man,  so  that  a Spartan  of  mature  years,  Kleandrides, 
had  been  attached  to  him  by  the  Ephors  as  adjutant  and 
counsellor.  Perikles  (it  is  said)  persuaded  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  by  means  of  large  bribes,  to  evacuate  Attica 
without  advancing  to  Athens.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether 
they  had  force  enough  to  adventure  so  far  into  the  interior, 
and  we  shall  hereafter  observe  the  great  precautions  with 
which  Archidamus  thought  it  necessary  to  conduct  his  inva- 
sion, during  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though 
at  the  head  of  a more  commanding  force.  Nevertheless,  on 
their  return,  the  Lacedaemonians,  believing  that  they  might 
have  achieved  it,  fonnd  both  of  them  guilty  of  corruption. 
Both  were  banished  : Kleandrides  never  came  back,  and 
Pleistoanax  himself  lived  for  a long  time  in  sanctuary  near 
the  Temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea,  until  at  length  he  procured 
his  restoration  by  tampering  with  the  Pythian  priestess,  and 
by  bringing  her  bought  admonitions  to  act  upon  the  authori- 
ties at  Sparta.1 

So  soon  as  the  Lacedatmonians  had  retired  from  Attica, 
Perikles  returned  with  his  forces  to  Euboea,  and  re- 

Eubcca  rc- 

byn?criSS«s  concluerc<^  island  completely.  With  that  caution 
which  always  distinguished  him  as  a military  man,  so 
opposite  to  the  fatal  rashness  of  Tolmides,  he  took  with  him 
an  overwhelming  force  of  fifty  triremes  and  5000  hoplites. 
He  admitted  most  of  the  Euboean  towns  to  surrender,  altering 
the  government  of  Chalkis  by  the  expulsion  of  the  wealthy 
oligarchy  called  the  Hippobotte.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Histiaea  at  the  north  of  the  island,  who  had  taken  an  Athenian 
merchantman  and  massacred  all  the  crew,  were  more  severely 
dealt  with — the  free  population  being  all  or  in  great  part  ex- 


1 Thucyd.  i.  114  ; v.  16;  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  22. 
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pelled,  and  the  land  distributed  among  Athenian  kleruchs  or 
out-settled  citizens.1 2 

Yet  the  reconquest  of  Eubcea  was  far  from  restoring  Athens 
to  the  position  which  she  had  occupied  before  the 

r i _ _ , * . Humiliation 

fatal  engagement  of  Koroneia.  Her  land-empire  was  -md dctpond- 
irretrievably  gone,  together  with  her  recently  acquired  Athenv— 
influence  over  the  Delphian  oracle  ; and  she  reverted  of  the  thirty 
to  her  former  condition  of  an  exclusively  maritime  -uiminu-' 
potentate.  For  though  she  still  continued  to  hold  Athenian 
Nisaea  and  P6gae,  yet  her  communication  with  the  powcr' 
latter  harbour  was  now  cut  off  by  the  loss  of  Megara  and 
its  appertaining  territory,  so  that  she  thus  lost  her  means 
of  acting  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  of  protecting  as  well  as  of 
constraining  her  allies  in  Achaia.  Nor  was  the  port  of  Nisaea 
of  much  value  to  her,  disconnected  from  the  city  to  which  it 
belonged,  except  as  a post  for  annoying  that  city. 

Moreover,  the  precarious  hold  which  she  possessed  over 
unwilling  allies  had  been  demonstrated  in  a manner  likely  to 
encourage  similar  attempts  among  her  maritime  subjects  ; 
attempts  which  would  now  be  seconded  by  Peloponnesian 
armies  invading  Attica.  The  fear  of  such  a combination  of 
embarrassments,  and  especially  of  an  irresistible  enemy  carrying 
ruin  over  the  flourishing  territory  round  Eleusis  and  Athens, 
was  at  this  moment  predominant  in  the  Athenian  mind.  We 
shall  find  Perikles,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  exhausting  all  his  persuasive  force, 
and  not  succeeding  without  great  difficulty,  in  prevailing  upon 
his  countrymen  to  endure  the  hardship  of  invasion — even  in 
defence  of  their  maritime  empire,  and  when  events  had  been 
gradually  so  ripening  as  to  render  the  prospect  of  war  familiar, 
if  not  inevitable.  But  the  late  series  of  misfortunes  had  burst 
upon  them  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly,  as  to  discourage 
even  Athenian  confidence,  and  to  render  the  prospect  of  con- 
tinued war  full  of  gloom  and  danger.  The  prudence  of 
Perikles  would  doubtless  counsel  the  surrender  of  their  re- 
maining landed  possessions  or  alliances,  which  had  now 
become  unprofitable,  in  order  to  purchase  peace.  But  we  may 
be  sure  that  nothing  short  of  extreme  temporary  despondency 


1 Thucyd.  i.  1 14 ; Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  23  ; Diodor.  xii.  7. 
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could  have  induced  the  Athenian  assembly  to  listen  to  such 
advice,  and  to  accept  the  inglorious  peace  which  followed.  A 
truce  for  thirty  years  was  concluded  with  Sparta  and  her 
allies,  in  the  beginning  of  445  B.C.,  whereby  Athens  surren- 
dered Nisaea,  l’egae,  Achaia,  and  Trcezen — thus  abandoning 
Peloponnesus  altogether,1  and  leaving  the  Megarians  (with 
their  full  territory  and  their  two  ports)  to  be  included  among 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta. 

It  was  to  the  Megarians,  especially,  that  the  altered  position 
Feud  be-  °f  Athens  after  this  truce  was  owing : it  was  their 

Aih'^  and  secession  from  Attica  and  junction  with  the  Pelo- 
Mcjara.  ponnesians,  which  laid  open  Attica  to  invasion. 
Hence  arose  the  deadly  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians 
towards  Megara,  manifested  during  the  ensuing  years — a sen- 
timent the  more  natural,  as  Megara  had  spontaneously  sought 
the  alliance  of  Athens  a few  years  before  as  a protection 
against  the  Corinthians,  and  had  then  afterwards,  without  any 
known  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  Athens,  broken  off  from  the 
alliance  and  become  her  enemy,  with  the  fatal  consequence  of 
rendering  her  vulnerable  on  the  land-side.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  antipathy 


1 Thucyd.  i.  114,  1 1 5 ; ii.  21  ; Dio- 
dor. xii.  5.  I do  not  at  all  doubt  that  the 
word  Achaia  here  used  means  the  coun- 
try in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus, 
usually  known  by  that  name.  The  sus- 
picions of  Goller  and  others,  that  it 
means,  not  this  territory,  but  some  un- 
known town,  appear  to  me  quite  un- 
founded. Thucyaidcs  had  never  noticed 
the  exact  time  when  the  Athenians 
acquired  Achaia  as  a dependent  ally, 
though  he  notices  the  Acnseans  (i.  in) 
in  that  capacity.  This  is  one  argument, 
among  many,  to  show  that  we  must  be 
cautious  in  reasoning  from  the  silence  of 
Thucydides  against  the  reality  of  an 
event— in  reference  to  this  period  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars,  where  his  whole  summary  is  so 
brief. 

In  regard  to  the  chronology  of  these 
events,  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  remarks, 
“ The  disasters  in  Boeotia  produced  the 
revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara  about 
eighteen  months  after,  in  Anthesterion 
445  B.C.  ; and  the  Peloponnesian  inva- 
sion of  Attica,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years’  truce  ” (ad  ann.  447  B.C.). 


Mr.  Clinton  seems  to  me  to  allow  a 
longer  interval  than  is  probable  : I in- 
cline to  think  that  the  revolt  of  Euboea 
and  Megara  followed  more  closely  upon 
the  disasters  in  Boeotia,  in  spite  of  the 
statement  of  archons  given  by  Dio- 
dorus : oh  iroAAy  0<rr«pov,  the  expression 
of  Thucydides,  means  probably  no  more 
than  three  or  four  months  ; and  the 
whole  series  of  events  were  evidently 
the  product  of  one  impulse.  The  truce 
having  been  concluded  in  the  beginning 
of  445  B.C.,  it  seems  reasonable  to  place 
the  revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara,  as 
well  as  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Pleis- 
toanax,  in  446  B.c. — and  the  disasters 
in  Boeotia  either  in  the  beginning  of 
446  B.C.,  or  the  close  of  447  B.c. 

It  is  hardly  safe  to  assume,  moreover 
(as  Mr.  Clinton  does  ad  ann.  450,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist  Gr.  ch.  xvii. 
1.  478),  that  the  five  years’  truce  must 
ave  been  actually  expired  before  Pleis- 
toanax  and  the  Laccdremonians  invaded 
Attica  : the  thirty  years’  truce,  after- 
wards concluded,  did  not  run  out  its  full 
time. 
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of  the  Athenians  against  Megara  strongly  pronounced,  inso- 
much that  the  system  of  exclusion  which  they  adopted  against 
her  was  among  the  most  prominent  causes  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Having  traced  what  we  may  call  the  foreign  relations  of 
Athens  down  to  this  thirty  years’  truce,  we  must  notice  the 
important  internal  and  constitutional  changes  which  she  had 
experienced  during  the  same  interval. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  JUDICIAL  CHANGES  AT  ATHENS 
UNDER  PERIKLES. 

T HE  period  which  we  have  now  passed  over  appears  to  have 
been  that  in  which  the  democratical  cast  of  Athenian  public 
life  was  first  brought  into  its  fullest  play  and  development,  as 
to  judicature,  legislation,  and  administration. 

The  great  judicial  change  was  made  by  the  methodical  dis- 
tribution of  a large  proportion  of  the  citizens  into 
biishmcnt  of  distinct  judicial  divisions,  by  the  great  extension  of 
critical  their  direct  agency  in  that  department,  and  by  the 
system  at  assignment  of  a constant  pay  to  every  citizen  so  en- 
gaged. It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  even 
under  the  democracy  of  Kleisthenfis,  and  until  the  time  suc- 
ceeding the  battle  of  Platxa,  large  powers  still  remained  vested 
both  in  the  individual  archons  and  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus 
(which  latter  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  past  archons 
after  their  year  of  office,  sitting  in  it  for  life)  ; though  the 
Union  in  the  check  exercised  by  the  general  body  of  citizens, 
of?un«ioni  assembled  for  law-making  in  the  Ekklesia  and  for 
^s'lmK-c'"  judging  in  the  Heliaea,  was  at  the  same  time  mate- 
“tiliyic“l1  rially  increased.  We  must  farther  recollect,  that  the 
gntaTpowers  distinction  between  powers  administrative  and  judi- 
strata"^''  c*al>  so  highly  valued  among  the  more  elaborate 
theKnateof  g°vernments  of  modern  Europe,  since  the  political 
Areopagus,  speculations  of  the  last  century,  was  in  the  early 
history  of  Athens  almost  unknown.  Like  the  Roman  kings,1 


1 See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griechische 

Staatsaltertlnimer,  sect.  53-107,  and  his 
treatise  De  Jure  et  Auctoritatc  Magistra- 
tuum  ap.  Athen.  p.  53  (Heidclb.  1829) ; 
also  Rein,  Romisches  Privatrecht,  pp. 
26,  408.  Leipz.  1836.  M.  Laboulaye 
also  insists  particularly  upon  the  confu- 
sion of  administrative  and  judiciary 
functions  among  the  Romans  (Essai  sur 


les  Loix  Criminelles  des  Romains,  pp. 
23.  79.  io7>  &c).  Compare  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  Essay  on  the  Government  of 
Dependencies,  p.  42,  with  his  citation 
from  Hugo,  Geschichte  des  Komisehen 
Rechts,  p.  42.  Sir  G.  Lewis  has  given 
just  and  valuable  remarks  upon  the 
goodness  of  the  received  classification 
of  powers  as  a theory,  and  upon  the  ex- 
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and  the  Roman  consuls  before  the  appointment  of  the  Pnetor, 
the  Athenian  archons  not  only  administered,  but  also  exer- 
cised jurisdiction,  voluntary  as  well  as  contentious — decided 
disputes,  inquired  into  crimes,  and  inflicted  punishment.  Of 
the  same  mixed  nature  were  the  functions  of  the  senate 
of  Areopagus,  and  even  of  the  annual  senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  the  creation  of  KleisthenCs.  The  Strat£gi,  too, 
as  well  as  the  archons,  had  doubtless  the  double  compe- 
tence, in  reference  to  military,  naval,  and  foreign  affairs,  of 
issuing  orders  and  of  punishing  by  their  own  authority  dis- 
obedient parties : the  iitipcrium  of  the  magistrates,  generally, 
enabled  them  to  enforce  their  own  mandates,  as  well  as  to 
decide  in  cases  of  doubt  whether  any  private  citizen  had  or 
had  not  been  guilty  of  infringement.  Nor  was  there  any 
appeal  from  these  magisterial  judgements  : though  the  magis- 
trates were  subject,  under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution,  to 
personal  responsibility  for  their  general  behaviour,  before  the 
people  judicially  assembled,  at  the  expiration  of  their  year 
of  office — and  to  the  farther  animadversion  of  the  Ekklesia 
(or  public  deliberative  assembly)  meeting  periodically  during 
the  course  of  that  year:  in  some  of  which  assemblies,  the 
question  might  formally  be  raised  for  deposing  any  magistrate 
even  before  his  year  was  expired.1  Still,  in  spite  of  such 
partial  checks,  the  accumulation,  in  the  same  hand,  of  powers 
to  administer,  judge,  punish,  and  decide  civil  disputes,  without 


tent  to  which  the  separation  of  them 
either  has  been,  or  can  be,  carried  in 
practice : see  also  Note  E.  in  the  same 
work,  p.  347. 

The  separation  of  administrative  from 
judicial  functions  appears  unknown  in 
early  societies.  M.  Meyer  observes,  res- 
pecting the  judicial  institutions  of 
modern  Europe,  44  Ancienncment  les 
fonctions  administratives  et  judiciaires 
n’etoient  pas  distinctes.  Du  temps  dc 
la  liberte  des  Germains  et  meme  long 
temps  apr&s,  les  plaids  de  la  nation  ou 
ceux  du  comte  rendoient  la  justice  et 
admin istroient  les  intcrets  nationaux  ou 
locaux  dans  une  scule  et  meme  assem- 
ble : sous  le  regime  feodal,  le  roi  ou 
l’empereur  dans  son  conseil,  sa  cour, 
son  parlement  compose  des  hauts  barons 
ccclesiastiqucs  et  laics,  exc^oit  tous  les 
droits  de  souverainete  com  me  de  jus- 


tice : dans  la  commune,  le  bailli,  mayeur, 
ou  autre  fonctionnaire  nomine  par  le 
prince,  administroient  les  intcrets  com- 
munaux  et  jugcoient  les  bourgeois  dc 
l’avis  de  la  conununaute  entiere,  des  cor- 
porations qui  la  composoient,  ou  des 
autorites  et  conseils  qui  la  represen- 
toient : on  n’avoit  pas  encore  soup^onne 
cjue  le  jugement  d'une  cause  entre  par- 
ticulars pflt  etre  ctranger  & la  cause 
commune.” — Meyer,  Esprit  des  Institu- 
tions Judiciaires,  book  v.  chap,  u,  vol. 
iii.  P-  339  i aJso  chap.  18,  p.  383. 

1 A case  of  such  deposition  of  an 
archon  by  vote  of  the  public  assembly, 
even  before  the  year  of  office  was  ex- 
pired, occurs  in  Demosthenes  cont. 
Theokrin.  c.  7 ; another,  the  deposition 
of  a strategus,  in  Demosthen.  cont. 
Timoth.  c.  3. 
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any  other  canon  than  the  few  laws  then  existing,  and  with- 
out any  appeal — must  have  been  painfully  felt,  and  must  have 
often  led  to  corrupt,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  dealing.  And 
if  this  be  true  of  individual  magistrates,  exposed  to  annual 
accountability,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  less  true  of  the 
senate  of  Areopagus,  which,  acting  collectively,  could  hardly  be 
rendered  accountable,  and  in  which  the  members  sat  for  life.1 

I have  already  mentioned  that  shortly  after  the  return  of 
Magistrates  the  expatriated  Athenians  from  Salamis,  Aristeidds 
weSth* men  had  been  impelled  by  the  strong  democratical  sen- 
adtendrai  timent  which  he  found  among  his  countrymen  to 
Knatcof'  propose  the  abolition  of  all  pecuniary  qualification 
— in2SS?of  f°r  magistracies,  so  as  to  render  every  citizen  legally 
eligible.  This  innovation,  however,  was  chiefly  valu- 
b!!ikof'<!hc  at>lc  as  a victory  and  as  an  index  of  the  predominant 
citirens.  sentiment.  Notwithstanding  the  enlarged  promise 
of  eligibility,  little  change  probably  took  place  in  the  fact,  and 
rich  men  were  still  most  commonly  chosen.  Hence  the 
magistrates,  possessing  the  large  powers  administrative  and 
judicial  above  described — and  still  more  the  senate  of  Areo- 
pagus, which  sat  for  life — still  belonging  almost  entirely  to 
the  wealthier  class,  remained  animated  more  or  less  with  the 
same  oligarchical  interests  and  sympathies,  which  manifested 
themselves  in  the  abuse  of  authority.  At  the  same  time  the 
democratical  sentiment  among  the  mass  of  Athenians  went  on 
steadily  increasing  from  the  time  of  Aristeides  to  that  of 
Perikl6s : Athens  became  more  and  more  maritime,  the  popu- 
lation of  Peiraeus  augmented  in  number  as  well  as  in  impor- 
tance, and  the  spirit  even  of  the  poorest  citizen  was  stimulated 
by  that  collective  aggrandisement  of  his  city  to  which  he 
himself  individually  contributed.  Before  twenty  years  had 
elapsed,  reckoning  from  the  battle  of  Plataea,  this  new  fervour 
of  democratical  sentiment  made  itself  felt  in  the  political  con- 
tests of  Athens,  and  found  able  champions  in  Perikl£s  and 


1 /F.schines  (cont.  Ktesiphont.  c.  9, 
p.  373)  speaks  of  the  senate  of  Areo- 
pagus as  inr*v6vvos,  and  so  it  was  doubt- 
less understood  to  be  : but  it  is  difficult 
to  sec  how  accountability  could  be  prac- 
tically enforced  against  such  a body. 
They  could  only  be  responsible  in  this 


sense — that  if  any  one  of  their  number 
could  be  proved  to  have  received  a 
bribe,  he  would  be  individually  pun- 
ished. But  in  this  sense  the  dikasteries 
themselves  would  also  be  responsible  : 
though  it  is  always  affirmed  of  them  that 
they  were  not  responsible. 
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EphialtCs,  rivals  of  what  may  be  called  the  conservative  party 
headed  by  Kimon. 

We  have  no  positive  information  that  it  was  Perikl£s  who 
introduced  the  lot,  in  place  of  election,  for  the  choice  Po,jti<=ll 
of  archons  and  various  other  magistrates.  But  the  Athe”.1" 
change  must  have  been  introduced  nearly  at  this  Ephbfii:»tod 
time,  and  with  a view  of  equalizing  the  chances  of 
office  to  every  candidate,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  who 
chose  to  give  in  his  name  and  who  fulfilled  certain  “nser'r»ti«- 
personal  and  family  conditions  ascertained  in  the  dokimasy  or 
preliminary  examination.  But  it  was  certainly  to  Perikles 
and  Ephialtes  that  Athens  owed  the  elaborate  constitution  of 
her  popular  Dikasteries  or  Jury-courts  regularly  paid,  which 
exercised  so  important  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
citizens.  These  two  eminent  men  deprived  both  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  of  all  the  judicial  and 
penal  competence  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed,  Demoo-ati- 
save  and  except  the  power  of  imposing  a small  fine.  SriJL’or** 
This  judicial  power,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  was  iSSwd' 
transferred  to  numerous  dikasts,  or  panels  of  jurors  edM*?- 

selected  from  the  citizens ; 6000  of  whom  were  j5“.w 

annually  drawn  by  lot,  sworn,  and  then  distributed 
into  ten  panels  of  500  each ; the  remainder  forming  ran*cd- 
a supplement  in  case  of  vacancies.  The  magistrate,  instead 
of  deciding  causes  or  inflicting  punishment  by  his  own 
authority,  was  now  constrained  to  impanel  a jury — that  is, 
to  submit  each  particular  case,  which  might  call  for  a penalty 
greater  than  the  small  fine  to  which  he  was  competent,  to  the 
judgement  of  one  or  other  among  these  numerous  popular 
dikasteries.  Which  of  the  ten  he  should  take,  was  determined 
by  lot,  so  that  no  one  knew  beforehand  what  dikastcry  would 
try  any  particular  cause.  The  magistrate  himself  presided 
over  it  during  the  trial  and  submitted  to  it  the  question 
at  issue,  together  with  the  results  of  his  own  preliminary 
examination ; after  which  came  the  speeches  of  accuser  and 
accused  with  the  statements  of  their  witnesses.  So  also  the 
civil  judicature,  which  had  before  been  exercised  in  contro- 
versies between  man  and  man  by  the  archons,  was  withdrawn 
from  them  and  transferred  to  these  dikasteries  under  the  pre- 
sidence  of  an  archon.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  system 
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of  reference  to  arbitration,  for  private  causes,1  was  extensively 
applied  at  Athens.  A certain  number  of  public  arbitrators 
were  annually  appointed,  to  one  of  whom  (or  to  some  other 
citizen  adopted  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties),  all  private 
disputes  were  submitted  in  the  first  instance.  If  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision,  either  party  might  afterwards  carry  the 
matter  before  the  dikastery ; but  it  appears  that  in  many 
cases  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  was  acquiesced  in  without 
this  ultimate  resort. 

I do  not  here  mean  to  affirm  that  there  never  was  any 
Pay  to  the  trial  by  the  people  before  the  time  of  Perikl6s  and 
troduced  Ephialtds.  I doubt  not  that  before  their  time  the 
regular.  numerous  judicial  assembly,  called  Heliaea,  pro- 
nounced upon  charges  against  accountable  magistrates  as 
well  as  upon  various  other  accusations  of  public  importance ; 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  separate  bodies  of  them  may  have 
been  drawn  by  lot  for  particular  trials.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  the  systematic  distribution  and  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  numerous  dikasts  of  Athens  cannot  have  begun 
before  the  age  of  these  two  statesmen,  since  it  was  only  then 
that  the  practice  of  paying  them  began.  For  so  large  a 
sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  poor  men,  wherein  M.  Bocckh 
states1  (in  somewhat  exaggerated  language)  that  "nearly 


1 Respecting  the  procedure  of  arbitra- 
tion at  Athens,  and  the  public  as  well 
as  private  arbitrators,  see  the  instructive 
treatise  of  Hudtwalcker,  Ueber  die 
offentlichen  und  Privat-Schiedsrichter 
(Diaeteten)  zu  Athen : Jena,  1812. 

Each  arbitrator  seems  to  have  sat 
alone  to  inquire  into  and  decide  dis- 
putes : he  received  a small  fee  of  one 
drachma  from  both  parties ; also  an 
additional  fee  when  application  was 
made  for  delay  (p.  16).  Parties  might 
by  mutual  consent  fix  upon  any  citizen 
to  act  as  arbitrator : but  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  public  arbitrators, 
elected  or  drawn  by  lot  from  the  citizens 
every  year  : and  a plaintiff  might  bring 
his  cause  before  any  one  of  these.  They 
were  liable  to  be  punished  under  *66v- 
rat,  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office,  if 
accused  and  convicted  of  corruption  or 
unfair  dealing. 

The  number  of  these  public  Dirctetic 
or  arbitrators  was  unknown  when  Hudt- 
walcker’s  book  was  published.  An 


I inscription  since  discovered  by  Professor 
Ross  and  published  in  his  work*  Ueber 
die  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  22,  records 
the  names  of  all  the  Dnetetae  for  the 
I year  of  the  archon  Ant  ikies,  B.C.  325, 
with  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which 
each  belonged. 

The  total  number  is  104  : the  number 
in  each  tribe  is  unequal  : the  largest 
number  is  in  Kckropis,  which  furnishes 
sixteen  : the  smallest  in  Candionis, 

which  sends  only  three.  They  must 
have  been  cither  elected  or  drawn  by 
lot  from  the  general  body  of  citizens, 
without  any  reference  to  tribes.  The  in- 
scription records  the  names  of  the  Dia;- 
tetce  for  this  year  B.C.  325,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  crowned  or  re- 
ceiving a vote  of  thanks  from  the 
people.  The  fragment  of  a like  inscrip- 
tion for  the  year  B.C.  337,  also  exists. 

7 Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians, 
book  ii.  chan.  xiv.  p.  227,  Engl,  transl. 

M.  Boeckh  must  mean  that  the  whole 
6000,  or  nearly  the  whole,  were  cm- 
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one  third  of  the  citizens  sat  as  judges  every  day,”  cannot  be 
conceived  without  an  assured  remuneration.  From  and  after 
the  time  of  Periklfis,  these  dikasteries  were  the  exclusive 
assemblies  for  trial  of  all  causes  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  with 
some  special  exceptions,  such  as  cases  of  homicide  and  a few 
others:  but  before  his  time,  the  greater  number  of  such 
causes  had  been  adjudged  either  by  individual  magistrates  or 
by  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  We  may  therefore  conceive  how 
great  and  important  was  the  revolution  wrought  by  that 
statesman,  when  he  first  organised  these  dikastic  assemblies 
into  systematic  action,  and  transferred  to  them  nearly  all  the 
judicial  power  which  had  before  been  exercised  by  magis- 
trates and  senate.  The  position  and  influence  of  ^ 

* The  magi* 

these  latter  became  radically  altered.  The  most  urates  arc 

* deprived  of 

commanding  functions  of  the  archon  were  abrogated, 
so  that  he  retained  only  the  power  of  receiving  com-  confined  10 
plaints,  inquiring  into  them,  exercising  some  small  tjvcfunc- 
preliminary  interference  with  the  parties  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  or  accusation,  fixing  the  day  for 
trial,  and  presiding  over  the  dikastic  assembly  by  whom  pe- 
remptory verdict  was  pronounced.  His  administrative  func- 
tions remained  unaltered,  but  his  powers,  inquisitorial  and 
determining,  as  a judge,  passed  away.1 

In  reference  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus  also,  the  changes 
introduced  were  not  less  considerable.  That  senate,  senate  of 
anterior  to  the  democracy  in  point  of  date,  and  kT.imqm’7 
standing  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  a life-tenure, 
appears  to  have  exercised  an  undefined  and  exten- 
sive  control  which  long  continuance  had  gradually  “ontromns 
consecrated.  It  was  invested  with  a kind  of  reli-  puwcr- 
gious  respect,  and  believed  to  possess  mysterious  traditions 


• ployed  every  day.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  supposition  greatly  overstates 
both  the  number  of  days,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men,  actually  employed.  For  the 
inference  in  the  text,  however,  a much 
smaller  number  is  sufficient. 

See  the  more  accurate  remark  of 
Schomann,  Antiquit  Juris  Public. 
Graecor.,  sect.  lxxi.  p.  310. 

1 Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  9,  3.  Kal  rljy 
piv  iy  ‘Aptitfi  wdytp  &ovkl)y  ’Etpidkrys 
Jk6\ou<t(  ko!  Utpixkys * rd  Hi  HiKaar^pta 
piaBopopa  KaT&ryff*  n*p«KArjs’  koi  tou- 


tov  51)  rbv  rpdwov  Ikokttos  rwv  Hypay cc- 
yutv  wpodiyayty,  aGfav  us  rlfv  vvy  Hypo- 
Kpariav.  ♦cuVerai  5’  ow  yard  rljy  Xdkwyos 
y*v4<rdat  tovto  irpoalpuriy , dAAa  pakkov 
a <rvpnrruparos.  Tys  yavapx y&P 
iv  rols  MyHixois  6 Hypos  alnos  y* viptyos 
((ppovy par  lady,  xal  Hypaywyovs  tkaft* 
pavkovs,  iurrnroki'Ttvopivuv  to>¥  i-xuiKwr 
y’  foiK*  tV  dvayKaiordryv 
dxoHiHoyai  H^ptp  HHvapiy,  rb  rds  dpx&* 
alpucrdai  *cal  tuQvyuy  py HI  y dp  roOrou 
Kvptos  iiv  5 Hypos,  Hovkos  Hy  tty  Kal 
wokcpios. 
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emanating  from  a divine  source.1  Especially,  the  cognizance 
which  it  took  of  intentional  homicide  was  a part  of  old  Attic 
religion  not  less  than  of  judicature.  Though  put  in  the  back- 
ground for  a time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids,  it 
had  gradually  recovered  itself  when  recruited  by  the  new 
archons  under  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  ; and  during  the 
calamitous  sufferings  of  the  Persian  invasion,  its  forwardness 
and  patriotism  had  been  so  highly  appreciated  as  to  procure 
for  it  an  increased  sphere  of  ascendency.  Trials  for  homicide 
were  only  a small  part  of  its  attributions.  It  exercised  judicial 
competence  in  many  other  cases  besides : and  what  was  of 
still  greater  moment,  it  maintained  a sort  of  censorial  police 
over  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  citizens — it  professed  to 
enforce  a tutelary  and  paternal  discipline  beyond  that  which 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  could  mark  out,  over  the  indo- 
lent, the  prodigal,  the  undutiful,  and  the  deserters  from  old 
rite  and  custom.  To  crown  all,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  also 
exercised  a supervision  over  the  public  assembly,  taking  care 
that  none  of  the  proceedings  of  those  meetings  should  be 
such  as  to  infringe  the  established  laws  of  the  country.  These 
were  powers  immense  as  well  as  undefined,  not  derived  from 
any  formal  grant  of  the  people,  but  having  their  source  in 
immemorial  antiquity  and  sustained  by  general  awe  and 
reverence.  When  we  read  the  serious  expressions  of  this 
sentiment  in  the  mouths  of  the  later  orators — Demosthenes, 
A£schinC*s,  or  Deinarchus — we  shall  comprehend  how  strong  it 
must  have  been  a century  and  a half  before  them,  at  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasion.  Isokrates,  in  his  Discourse 
usually  called  Areopagiticus , written  a century  and  a quarter 
after  that  invasion,  draws  a picture  of  what  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  had  been  while  its  competence  was  yet  undi- 
minished,  and  ascribes  to  it  a power  of  interference  little 
short  of  paternal  despotism,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been 


1 Deinarchus  cont.  Dcmosthen.  Or.  i. 

р.  91.  <pv\drr€i  ras  iwofift^rovs  8i a&i,- 
KdSy  iv  ah  rd  rjjs  xoKfots  oufT-qpia  km- 
t cu,  &c.  So  also  /Eschincs  calls  this 
senate  rijy  (ncvBpu'irby  *al  rwv  ficylarctry 
Kvpiav  &ov\))v  (cont.  Ktesiphont.  c.  9,  p. 
373  : compare  also  cont.  Timarchum, 

с.  16,  p.  41  ; Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
c.  65,  p.641).  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  19. 
tJjj'  fivu)  0ou\ rjy  iwtaKoirov  xtLyrw  kui 


<pu\aKa  t u>y  ydp. aft'.  &c. 

’E SltcaCov  oly  ol  ’ Apcoxayircu  xfpl  xdv- 
ru>v  <rx«82>i'  r<yy  (TtpoXfidrutv  jtal  icapavo- 
fuwvy  ies  axayrd  Qijviy  ’AySportwv  Iv 
xpdrjj  kcA  4>i\6xopos  iv  5«i rripa  Ka\  rplrri 
twv  *A rQlbvy  (Philochorus,  Fr.  17-58,  ed. 
Didot,  p.  19,  ed.  Siebelis). 

See  about  the  Areopagus,  Schbmann, 
Antiq.  Jur.  Alt.  sect.  lxvi.  ; K.  F.  Her* 
mann,Griech.  Staatsalterthiimcr,sect  109. 
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most  salutary  and  improving  in  its  effect.  That  the  picture 
of  this  rhetor  is  inaccurate — and  to  a great  degree  indeed 
ideal,  insinuating  his  own  recommendations  under  the  colour 
of  past  realities — is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  it  enables  us  to 
presume  generally  the  extensive  regulating  power  of  the 
senate  of  Areopagus,  in  affairs  both  public  and  private,  at 
the  time  which  we  are  now  describing. 

Such  powers  were  pretty  sure  to  be  abused.  When  we 
learn  that  the  Spartan  senate 1 * * * * * * was  lamentably  open  L.irg<. 
to  bribery,  we  can  hardly  presume  much  better  of 
the  life-sitting  elders  at  Athens.  But  even  if  their  1*rjSrta*u'’ 
powers  had  been  guided  by  all  that  beneficence  of 
intention  which  Isokrates  affirms,  they  were  in  their  rt»**eiln** 
nature  such  as  could  only  be  exercised  over  a passive  °ft£ct|£ople 
and  stationary  people  : while  the  course  of  events  j3‘w 
at  Athens,  at  that  time  peculiarly,  presented  con- 
ditions  altogether  the  reverse.  During  the  pressure 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  indeed,  the  senate  of  Areo-  /',l,e"v 
pagus  had  been  armed  with  more  than  ordinary  authority, 
which  it  had  employed  so  creditably  as  to  strengthen  its 
influence  and  tighten  its  supervision  during  the  period  imme- 
diately following.  But  that  same  trial  had  also  called  forth 
in  the  general  body  of  the  citizens  a fresh  burst  of  demo- 
cratical  sentiment,  and  an  augmented  consciousness  of  force, 
both  individual  and  national.  Here  then  were  two  forces,  not 
only  distinct  but  opposite  and  conflicting,  both  put  into 
increased  action  at  the  same  time.8  Nor  was  this  all:  a novel 
cast  was  just  then  given  to  Athenian  life  and  public  habits  by 
many  different  circumstances — the  enlargement  of  the  city, 
the  creation  of  the  fortified  port  and  new  town  of  Peiraeus,  the 
introduction  of  an  increased  nautical  population,  the  active 
duties  of  Athens  as  head  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  &c.  All 


1 Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  18. 

a Aristotle  particularly  indicates  these 

two  conflicting  tendencies  in  Athens, 

the  one  immediately  following  the 

other,  in  a remarkable  passage  of  his 

Politics  (v.  3,  5)  : — 

MtTa/k£AAov<ri  5$  *al  «Jf  tyapxtcu' 

Ka\  tls  ZypLov  *al  «ir  rroXirtiav  in  rov 
ii/ioKifirjtral  n av(j]9r}ytu  f)  &px*ioy  f) 
p.6piov  Trjt  tt6\cws‘  oTov , tj  Iv  ’Ap*lcp 
*dy<p  0ov\)j  fvSoKiprjaatra  iy  ro?s  Mrj5t* 


ko?s  f8o£  6 <TvyToy<tfT(pay  TOirjirai 
r)jy  TToXtTtlay.  Ka*  iraAiv  6 yavruebs 
y*y6p*yos  afrioy  rris  w*p)  2aAa- 
puva  vUrji  *cal  8ta  ravrrtf  rfjy  Tjyc/ioviaS 
teal  8t&  r^y  k ard  OdiXarrav  Zvyapuy,  ti)k 
8 7]  JjL  0 K p CLT  l a V iff  XV  P0T  4 P ay 
rfcrtv. 

The  word  avvrowripay  (“stricter, 
more  rigid  ’*)  stands  opposed  in  another 
passage  to  iafit/idva s (iv.  3,  5). 
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these  circumstances  tended  to  open  new  veins  of  hope  and 
feeling,  and  new  lines  of  action,  in  the  Athenians  between 
480-460  B.C.,  and  by  consequence  to  render  the  interference  of 
the  senate  of  Areopagus,  essentially  old-fashioned  and  con- 
servative as  it  was,  more  and  more  difficult.  But  at  the  very 
time  when  prudence  would  have  counselled  that  it  should 
have  been  relaxed  or  modified,  the  senate  appear  to  have 
rendered  it  stricter,  or  at  least  to  have  tried  to  do  so  ; which 
could  not  fail  to  raise  against  them  a considerable  body  of 
enemies.  Not  merely  the  democratical  innovators,  but  also 
the  representatives  of  new  interests  generally  at  Athens, 
became  opposed  to  the  senate  as  an  organ  of  vexatious  re- 
pression, employed  for  oligarchical  purposes.1 

From  the  character  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  and  the 
ancient  reverence  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  it 

Senate  of  ..  r _ .* 

Areopagus — served  naturally  as  a centre  of  action  to  the  oligar- 

a centre  of  , . , , . , 

action  for  the  chical  or  conservative  party : that  party  which 
jtartyand  desired  to  preserve  the  Kleisthenean  constitution 
unaltered — with  undiminished  authority,  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  judicial,  both  to  individual  magistrates  and 
to  the  collective  Areopagus.  Of  this  sentiment,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  Kimon  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous leader.  His  brilliant  victories  at  the  Eurymedon,  as 
well  as  his  exploits  in  other  warlike  enterprises,  doubtless 
strengthened  very  much  his  political  influence  at  home.  The 
same  party  also  probably  included  the  large  majority  of  rich 
and  old  families  at  Athens  ; who,  so  long  as  the  magistracies 
were  elected  and  not  chosen  by  lot,  usually  got  themselves 
chosen,  and  had  every  interest  in  keeping  the  power  of  such 
offices  as  high  as  they  could.  Moreover  the  party  was  farther 
strengthened  by  the  pronounced  support  of  Sparta,  imparted 
chiefly  through  Kimon,  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  Of 
course  such  aid  could  only  have  been  indirect,  yet  it  appears 
to  have  been  of  no  inconsiderable  moment — for  when  we 
consider  that  zEgina  had  been  in  ancient  feud  with  Athens, 
and  Corinth  in  a temper  more  hostile  than  friendly,  the  good 


1 Plutarch,  Rcipub.  Ger.  Precept,  p.  j t<rxov. 

805.  O Ik  A-yvocij  8$,  Sri  &ov \4)v  nvtt  About  the  oligarchical  character  of 

JiraxOv  6\iyapx^y  KoXova ovr«r,  the  Areopagites,  sec  Deinarchus  cont. 
u<nr«p  ’EQidXrrjr  'A6-f)yr}ffi  xal  *op/ uiotv  Demosthen.  pp.  46,  98. 
irap’  ’HAftoif,  Suvafuv  a/ta  «al  S6^<iv 
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feeling  of  the  Lacedaemonians  might  well  appear  to  Athenian 
citizens  eminently  desirable  to  preserve : and  the  philo- 
Laconian  character  of  the  leading  men  at  Athens  contributed 
to  disarm  the  jealousy  of  Sparta  during  that  critical  period 
while  the  Athenian  maritime  ascendency  was  in  progress.1 * 

The  political  opposition  between  Perikles  and  Kimon  was 
hereditary,  since  Xanthippus  the  father  of  the  former  Oppo.iiion 
had  been  the  accuser  of  Miltiades  the  father  of  Kim""»nd 
the  latter.  Both  were  of  the  first  families  in  the  ^riuS~ 
city,  and  this,  combined  with  the  military  talents  £X.£f!r 
of  Kimon  and  the  great  statesmanlike  superiority  of 
Peri  kies,  placed  both  the  one  and  the  other  at  the  of  p'riU** 
head  of  the  two  political  parties  which  divided  Athens. 
Periklfis  must  have  begun  his  political  career  very  young, 
since  he  maintained  a position  first  of  great  influence,  and 
afterwards  of  unparalleled  moral  and  political  ascendency,  for 
the  long  period  of  forty  years,  against  distinguished  rivals, 
bitter  assailants,  and  unscrupulous  libellers  (about  467-428 
B.C.).  His  public  life  began  about  the  time  when  Themistoklfis 
was  ostracised,  and  when  Aristeidfis  was  passing  off  the  stage, 
and  he  soon  displayed  a character  which  combined  the  pecu- 
niary probity  of  the  one  with  the  resource  and  large  views  of 
the  other ; superadding  to  both,  a discretion  and  mastery 
of  temper  never  disturbed — an  excellent  musical  and  lettered 
education  received  from  Pythokleides — an  eloquence  such  as 
no  one  before  had  either  heard  or  conceived — and  the  best 
philosophy  which  the  age  afforded.  His  military  duties  as  a 
youthful  citizen  were  faithfully  and  strenuously  performed, 
but  he  was  timid  in  his  first  political  approaches  to  the  people 
— a fact  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  caution  of  his  tempera- 
ment, but  which  some  of  his  biographers 3 explained  by 
saying  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  ostracised,  and  that  his 
countenance  resembled  that  of  the  despot  Pcisistratus.  We 
may  be  pretty  sure  however  that  this  personal  resemblance 
(like  the  wonderful  dream  ascribed  to  his  mother3  when 
pregnant  of  him)  was  an  after-thought  of  enemies  when  his 
ascendency  was  already  established — and  that  young  begin- 
ners were  in  little  danger  of  ostracism.  The  complexion  of 


1 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16  ; Themistokles,  c.  20. 

1 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  4-7  seq.  * Herorlot.  vi.  131. 
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political  parties  in  Athens  had  greatly  changed  since  the  days 
of  Themistokles  and  Aristeid6s.  For  the  Kleisthenean  con- 
stitution, though  enlarged  by  the  .latter  after  the  return  from 
Salamis  to  the  extent  of  making  all  citizens  without  exception 
eligible  for  magistracy,  had  become  unpopular  with  the  poorer 
citizens  and  to  the  keener  democratical  feeling  which  now  ran 
through  Athens  and  I’eiraeus. 

It  was  to  this  democratical  party — the  party  of  movement 
Reserved,  against  that  of  resistance,  or  of  reformers  against 
«i)“vndhl  conservatives,  if  we  are  to  employ  modem  phraseo- 
hli.its  of  logy — that  Perikles  devoted  his  great  rank,  character, 

hiV'iiuie  and  abilities.  From  the  low  arts,  which  it  is  common 
?o.'rt  i«.pu-  to  ascribe  to  one  who  espouses  the  political  interests 
oFlhe  dema-  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  he  was  remarkably 
Son.  exempt.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
public  business,  but  he  went  little  into  society,  and  disre- 
garded almost  to  excess  the  airs  of  popularity.  His  eloquence 
was  irresistibly  impressive  ; yet  he  was  by  no  means  prodigal 
of  it,  taking  care  to  reserve  himself,  like  the  Salaminian 
trireme,  for  solemn  occasions,  and  preferring  for  the  most  part 
to  employ  the  agency  of  friends  and  partisans.1  Moreover  he 
imbibed  from  his  friend  and  teacher  Anaxagoras  a tinge  of 
physical  philosophy  which  greatly  strengthened  his  mind* 
and  armed  him  against  many  of  the  reigning  superstitions — 
but  which  at  the  same  time  tended  to  rob  him  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  vulgar,  rich  as  well  as  poor.  The  arts  of  demagogy 
were  in  fact  much  more  cultivated  by  the  oligarchical  Kimon ; 
whose  open-hearted  familiarity  of  manner  was  extolled,  by 
his  personal  friend  the  poet  Ion,  in  contrast  with  the  reserved 
and  stately  demeanour  of  his  rival  Perikles.  Kimon  employed 
the  rich  plunder,  procured  by  his  maritime  expeditions,  in 
public  decorations  as  well  as  in  largesses  to  the  poorer 
citizens ; throwing  open  his  fields  and  fruits  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  his  deme,  and  causing  himself  to  be  attended  in 
public  by  well-dressed  slaves,  directed  to  tender  their  warm 
tunics  in  exchange  for  the  threadbare  garments  of  those  who 
seemed  in  want.  But  the  property  of  Perikles  was  adminis- 


1 Plutarch.  Reipub.  Gerend.  Pr.xccpt.  p.  8l2  ; Pcriklfs,  c 5,  6,  7. 

* Plato,  Phxdrus,  c.  54,  p.  270;  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  8 ; Xenoph.  Mentor,  i. 
2,  46. 
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tered  with  a strict,  though  benevolent  economy,  by  his  ancient 
steward  Evangelus — the  produce  of  his  lands  being  all  sold, 
and  the  consumption  of  his  house  supplied  by  purchase  in  the 
market.1  It  was  by  such  regularity  that  his  perfect  and 
manifest  independence  of  all  pecuniary  seduction  was  sustained. 
In  taste,  in  talent,  and  in  character,  Kimon  was  the  very 
opposite  of  Periklfis : a brave  and  efficient  commander,  a 
lavish  distributor,  a man  of  convivial  and  amorous  habits — 
but  incapable  of  sustained  attention  to  business,  untaught 
in  music  or  letters,  and  endued  with  Laconian  aversion  to 
rhetoric  and  philosophy ; while  the  ascendency  of  Periklds 
was  founded  on  his  admirable  combination  of  civil  qualities — 
probity,  firmness,  diligence,  judgement,  eloquence,  and  power 
of  guiding  partisans.  As  a military  commander,  though 
noway  deficient  in  personal  courage,  he  rarely  courted  dis- 
tinction and  was  principally  famous  for  his  care  of  the  lives  of 
the  citizens,  discountenancing  all  rash  or  distant  enterprises. 
His  private  habits  were  sober  and  recluse  : his  chief  conversa- 
tion was  with  Anaxagoras,  Protagoras,1 *  Zeno,  the  musician 
Damon,  and  other  philosophers — while  the  tenderest  domestic 
attachment  bound  him  to  the  engaging  and  cultivated  Aspasia. 

Such  were  the  two  men  who  stood  forward  at  this  time  as 
most  conspicuous  in  Athenian  party-contest — the 
expanding  democracy  against  the  stationary  demo- 
cracy  of  the  past  generation,  which  now  passed  by  t>c»i  party, 
the  name  of  oligarchy — the  ambitious  and  talkative  aiiycquaito 

, . . . Pcrilucs  in 

energy,  spread  even  among  the  poor  population,  influence, 
which  was  now  forming  more  and  more  the  charac-  Fphiawf, 
teristic  of  Athens,  against  the  unlettered  and  un- 
inquiring  valour  of  the  conquerors  of  Marathon.*  * u,e' 
Ephialt&s,  son  of  Sophbnidfis,  was  at  this  time  the  leading 
auxiliary,  seemingly  indeed  the  equal  of  Periklds,  and  noway 
inferior  to  him  in  personal  probity,  though  he  was  a poor 
man.4  As  to  aggressive  political  warfare,  he  was  even  more 
active  than  Perikl£s,  who  appears  throughout  his  long  public 


1 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  9,  16  ; Kimon, 
c.  to;  Reipubl.  Gerend.  Prarccpt.  p. 
818. 

1 The  personal  intercourse  between 

Perikles  and  Protagoras  is  attested  by 
the  interesting  fragment  of  the  latter 

VOL.  IV. 


which  we  find  in  Plutarch,  Consolat. 
ad  Apollonium,  c.  33,  p.  1 19. 

* Aristophan.  Nubes,  972,  1000  seq. 
and  Ranoe,  1071. 

4 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  10  ; /Elian, 
V.  H.  ii.  43  ; «•  9- 
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life  to  have  manifested  but  little  bitterness  against  political 
enemies.  Unfortunately  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Athens  brings  before  us  only  some  general  causes  and  a 
few  marked  facts.  The  details  and  the  particular  persons 
concerned  are  not  within  our  sight : yet  the  actual  course  of 
political  events  depends  everywhere  mainly  upon  these  details, 
as  well  as  upon  the  general  causes.  Before  Ephialtcs  advanced 
his  main  proposition  for  abridging  the  competence  of  the  senate 
of  Areopagus,  he  appears  to  have  been  strenuous  in  repressing 
the  practical  abuse  of  magisterial  authority,  by  accusations 
brought  against  the  magistrates  at  the  period  of  their  regular 
accountability.  After  repeated  efforts  to  check  the  practical 
abuse  of  these  magisterial  powers,1  EphialtGs  and  Perikles 
were  at  last  conducted  to  the  proposition  of  cutting  them 
down  permanently,  and  introducing  an  altered  system. 

Such  proceedings  naturally  provoked  extreme  bitterness  of 
Kimon  and  Party  feeling.  It  is  probable  that  this  temper  may 
hu  party,  have  partly  dictated  the  accusation  preferred  against 

more  power-  # * ° 

Aii  than  Kimon  (about  463  B.C.)  after  the  surrender  of  Thasos, 

Fphtaltfis  . _ 

and  Perikis*,  for  alleged  reception  of  bribes  from  the  Macedonian 

until  the  . ° J . 

time  when  prince  Alexander — an  accusation  of  which  he  was 

the  Athenian  . , , , . 

troops  were  acquitted.  At  this  time  the  oligarchical  or  Kimonian 

dismissed  j • i 11  i 

from  La-  party  was  decidedly  the  most  powerful : and  when 
ostracism  of  the  question  was  proposed  for  sending  troops  to  aid 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  reducing  the  revolted  Helots 
on  Ithfime,  Kimon  carried  the  people  along  with  him  to  comply, 
by  an  appeal  to  their  generous  feelings,  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Ephialtes.3  But  when  Kimon  and 
the  Athenian  hoplites  returned  home,  having  been  dismissed 
by  Sparta  under  circumstances  of  insulting  suspicion  (as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter),  the  indignation  of 
the  citizens  was  extreme.  They  renounced  their  alliance  with 
Sparta,  and  entered  into  amity  with  Argos.  Of  course  the 
influence  of  Kimon,  and  the  position  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
was  materially  changed  by  this  incident.  And  in  the  existing 
bitterness  of  political  parties,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
opponents  should  take  the  opportunity  for  proposing  soon 

1 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  10:  compare  Styuoi'  aStKuvvTmv  tinrapa'iTrjTov,  ixt&ov- 
Valer.  Maxim,  iii.  8,  4.  ’E^iaATtji/  /aiv  Af  vaavrts  oi  lx0/>o«  8i’  'ApurToSitcov  rod 
o5v,  <pof)epby  Cvra  roir  oAtyapxttrois  #caJ  TavayptKov  Kpv<paivs  avtTAov,  &C. 
xtpl  t«5  fufliVar  Ka\  8iu£m  t wv  t bv  7 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  16. 
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afterwards  a vote  of  ostracism  1 — a challenge,  indeed,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  accepted  not  unwillingly  by  Kimon 
and  his  party,  since  they  might  still  fancy  themselves  the 
strongest,  and  suppose  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  would 
fall  upon  Ephialt£s  or  Perikles.  However,  the  vote  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  Kimon,  a sure  proof  that  his  opponents  were 
now  in  the  ascendent.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  the  preceding, 
we  see  the  ostracism  invoked  to  meet  a period  of  intense 
political  conflict,  the  violence  of  which  it  would  at  least  abate, 
by  removing  for  the  time  one  of  the  contending  leaders. 

It  was  now  that  Periklfis  and  Ephialtds  carried  their  im- 
portant scheme  of  judicial  reform.  The  senate  of  Mel„ira 
Areopagus  was  deprived  of  its  discretionary  censorial  fSSSi^ 
power,  as  well  as  of  all  its  judicial  competence,  except 
that  which  related  to  homicide.  The  individual  magis-  [Jj° 
trates,  as  well  as  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  were 
also  stripped  of  their  judicial  attributes  (except  the 
power  of  imposing  a small  fine2),  which  were  trans-Jj^jj“*j]j 
ferred  to  the  newly-created  panels  of  salaried  dikasts,  dik"*eri«*- 
lotted  off  in  ten  divisions  from  the  aggregate  Hcliaea.  Ephi- 
alt£s  3 first  brought  down  the  laws  of  Solon  from  the  acropolis 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market  place,  where  the  dikasteries 
sat — a visible  proof  that  the  judicature  was  now  popularised. 

In  the  representations  of  many  authors,  the  full  bearing  of 
this  great  constitutional  change  is  very  inadequately  conceived. 
What  we  are  commonly  told  is,  that  Perikles  was  the  first  to 
assign  a salary  to  these  numerous  dikasteries  at  Athens.  He 
bribed  the  people  with  the  public  money  (says  Plutarch),  in 
order  to  make  head  against  Kimon,  who  bribed  them  out  of 
his  own  private  purse  : as  if  the  pay  were  the  main  feature  in 
the  case,  and  as  if  all  which  Perikles  did  was,  to  make  himself 
popular  by  paying  the  dikasts  for  judicial  service  which  they 
had  before  rendered  gratuitously.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
numerous  army  of  dikasts,  distributed  into  ten  regiments,  and 

1 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  17.  Ol  Si  rpb t vantage  of  a slight  pretence  to  ostracise 
bpyr,v  airtAtloVr, , jfSrj  rots  Kcuutxt (ovat  Kimon  : ” but  it  was  a peculiar  cha- 
tpavfpws  t \a\ a* ivy , jcol  rbv  K ipMva  racteristic  of  ostracism  that  it  had  no 
pmcpai  it  t\a&i pavoi  wpoipdatuis  prettnee : it  was  a judgement  passed 
i(a<rrpdxttraf  tis  (ttj  Sixa.  without  specific  or  assigned  cause. 

1 transcribe  this  passage  as  a specimen  1 Dcmosthen.  cont.  Euerg.  et  Mnesi- 
of  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  the  bul.  c.  12. 

ostracism  is  so  often  described.  Plu-  1 Harpokration— ‘O  sariuStv  y, luot — 
tarch  says — “The  Athenians  took  ad-  Pollux,  xiii.  128. 
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summoned  to  act  systematically  throughout  the  year,  was  now 
for  the  first  time  organised:  the  commencement  of  their 
pay  is  also  the  commencement  of  their  regular  judicial  action. 

What  Perikles  really  effected  was,  to  sever  for  the 
teST  first  time  from  the  administrative  competence  of 
nistrative  the  magistrates  that  judicial  authority  which  had 
originally  gone  along  with  it.  The  great  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  hold  these  offices  were  lowered  both 
in  influence  and  authority : 1 while  on  the  other  hand  a new 
life,  habit,  and  sense  of  power,  sprung  up  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  A plaintiff  having  cause  of  civil  action,  or  an  accuser 
invoking  punishment  against  citizens  guilty  of  injury  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  state,  had  still  to  address  himself  to  one  or 
other  of  the  archons,  but  it  was  only  with  a view  of  ultimately 
arriving  before  the  dikastery  by  whom  the  cause  was  to  be 
tried.  While  the  magistrates  acting  individually  were  thus 
restricted  to  simple  administration  and  preliminary  police, 
they  experienced  a still  more  serious  loss  of  power  in  their 
capacity  of  members  of  the  Areopagus,  after  the  year  of 
archonship  was  expired.  Instead  of  their  previous  unmeasured 
range  of  supervision  and  interference,  they  were  now  deprived 
of  all  judicial  sanction  beyond  that  small  power  of  fining  which 
was  still  left  both  to  individual  magistrates,  and  to  the  senate 
of  Five  Hundred.  But  the  cognizance  of  homicide  was  still 
expressly  reserved  to  them — for  the  procedure,  in  this  latter 
case  religious  not  less  than  judicial,  was  so  thoroughly  con- 
secrated by  ancient  feeling,  that  no  reformer  could  venture 
to  disturb  or  remove  it* 


1 Aristot.  Polit,  iv.  5,  6.  (ti  S’  ol  rats 
bpxats  jyicaXovm t rbv  bppoy  0am  bt~ty 
Kptyfty'  6 8*  atrfitvws  S*x«Tai  r^v  rp6- 
K\ri<Tiv  &<rrt  KaraKvoyrat  tratrat  at  ip- 
Xal,  &c.  : compare  vi.  I,  8. 

The  remark  of  Aristotle  is  not  justly 
applicable  to  the  change  effected  by 
PeriklSs,  which  transferred  the  power 
taken  from  the  magistrates,  not  to  the 
people,  but  to  certain  specially  consti- 
tuted, though  numerous  and  popular 
dikasteries,  sworn  to  decide  in  conform- 
ity with  known  and  written  laws.  Nor 
is  the  separation  of  judicial  competence 
from  administrative,  to  be  characterised 
as  “dissolving  or  extinguishing  magis- 
terial authority.”  On  the  contrary,  it 


is  conformable  to  the  best  modem  no- 
tions. Perikles  cannot  be  censured  for 
having  effected  this  separation,  however 
persons  may  think  that  the  judicature 
which  he  constituted  was  objectionable. 

Plato  seems  also  to  have  conceived 
administrative  power  as  essentially  ac- 
companied by  judicial  (I.cgg.  vi.  p.  767) 
— it  ay  T a ipxoyra  ttyayKaiuy  ko)  btKturrijy 
ttrut  Ttyuy — an  opinion  doubtless  per- 
fectly just,  up  to  a certain  narrow  limit  : 
the  separation  between  the  two  sorts  of 
powers  cannot  be  rendered  absolutely 
complete. 

’ Demosthen.  cont.  Neter.  p.  1372  ; 
cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  642. 

Meier  (Attischcr  Prozess,  p.  143) 
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It  was  upon  this  same  ground  probably  that  the  stationary 
party  defended  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus 


thinks  that  the  senate  of  Areopagus  was 
also  deprived  of  its  cognizance  of  homi- 
cide as  well  as  of  its  other  functions, 
and  that  this  was  only  restored  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Thirty.  He  produces 
as  evidence  a passage  of  Lysias  (De 
Caede  Eratosthenis,  p.  31-33). 

M.  Boeckh  and  O.  Muller  adopt  the 
same  opinion  as  Meier,  and  seemingly 
on  the  authority  of  the  same  passage 
(see  the  Dissertation  of  O.  Muller  on 
the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus,  p.  113, 
Eng.  transl.).  But  in  the  first  place, 
this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  an  ex- 
press statement  in  the  anonymous  bio- 
grapher of  Thucydides,  who  mentions 
the  trial  of  Pyrilampes  for  murder  before 
the  Areopagus ; and  contradicted  also, 
seemingly,  by  Xenophon  (Memorab.  iii. 
5,  20)  ; in  the  next  place,  the  passage 
of  Lysias  appears  to  me  to  bear  a aifferent 
meaning,  lie  says,  £ teal  vdrptiy  4<m 
•cal  4<p'  v/jmv  airoStSorat  rov  <p6vov  rds 
9’iitas  &iKd(*iv : now  (even  if  we  admit 
the  conjectural  reading  4<p’  vpuZv  in  place 
of  4<p'  it/uv  to  be  correct)  still  this  re- 
storation of  functions  to  the  Areopagus 
refers  naturally  to  the  restored  demo- 
cracy after  the  violent  interruption  oc- 
casioned by  the  oligarchy  of  the  Thirty. 
Considering  how  many  persons  the 
Thirty  caused  to  be  violently  put  to 
death,  and  the  complete  subversion  of 
all  the  laws  which  they  introduced,  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
Areopagus  could  have  continued  to  hold 
its  sittings  and  try  accusations  for  inten- 
tional homicide,  under  their  government. 
On  the  return  of  the  democracy  after 
the  Thirty  were  expelled,  the  functions 
of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  would  return 
also. 

If  the  supposition  of  the  eminent 
authors  mentioned  above  were  correct — 
if  it  were  true  that  the  Areopagus  was 
deprived  not  only  of  its  supervising 
function  generally,  but  also  of  its  cog- 
nizance of  homicide,  during  the  fifty- 
five  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
motion  of  Ephialtes  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thirty — this  senate  must  have 
been  without  any  functions  at  all  during 
that  long  interval  ; it  must  have  been 
for  all  practical  purposes  non-existent. 
But  during  so  long  a period  of  total 
suspension,  the  citizens  would  have  lost 
all  their  respect  for  it ; it  could  not 
have  retained  so  much  influence  as  we 


know  that  it  actually  possessed  imme- 
diately before  the  Thirty  (Lysias  c. 
Eratosth.  c.  II,  p.  126)  ; and  it  would 
hardly  have  been  revived  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Thirty.  Whereas  by 
preserving  during  that  period  its  juris- 
! diction  in  cases  of  homicide,  apart  from 
those  more  extended  privileges  which 
had  formerly  rendered  it  obnoxious,  the 
; ancient  traditional  respect  for  it  was 
kept  alive,  and  it  was  revived  after  the 
fall  of  the  Thirty  as  a venerable  part  of 
the  old  democracy  ; even  apparently 
with  some  extension  of  privileges. 

The  inferences  which  O.  Muller  wishes 
to  draw,  as  to  the  facts  of  these  times, 
from  the  Eumenides  of  /Eschylus,  appear 
to  me  ill-supported.  In  order  to  sustain 
| his  view  that  by  virtue  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  Ephialtes  **  the  Areopagus 
almost  entirely  ceased  to  be  a high 
Court  of  Judicature  ” (sect.  36,  p.  109), 
he  is  forced  to  alter  the  chronology  of 
i the  events,  and  to  affirm  that  the  motion 
’ of  Ephialtes  must  have  been  carried 
subsequently  to  the  representation  of 
the  Eumenides,  though  Diodorus  men* 

I tions  it  in  the  year  next  but  one  before, 

: and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  him. 

All  that  we  can  safely  infer  from  the 
( very  indistinct  allusions  in  /Eschylus,  is, 
that  he  himself  was  full  of  reverence  for 
the  Areopagus,  and  that  the  season  was 
one  in  which  party  bitterness  ran  so 
high  as  to  render  something  like  civil 
war  (4ptfn  \toy  'A prj,  v.  864)  within  the 
scope  of  reasonable  apprehension.  Frob- 
I ably  he  may  have  been  averse  to  the 
diminution  of  the  privileges  of  the  Areo- 
pagus by  Ephialtes  : yet  even  thus  much 
is  not  altogether  certain,  inasmuch  as 
he  puts  it  forward  prominently  and 
specially  as  a tribunal  for  homicide, 
exercising  this  jurisdiction  by  inherent 
prescription,  and  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Eumenides  themselves.  Now  when  we 
consider  that  such  jurisdiction  was  pre- 
cisely the  thing  confirmed  and  left  by 
Ephialtes  to  the  Areopagus,  we  might 
lausibly  argue  that  /Eschylus,  by  en- 
ancing  the  solemnity  and  predicting 
the  perpetuity  of  the  remaining  privi- 
lege, intended  to  conciliate  those  who 
resented  the  recent  innovations,  and  to 
soften  the  hatred  between  the  two  op- 
posing parties. 

The  opinion  of  Boeckh,  O.  Muller, 
and  Meier,— respecting  the  withdrawal 
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— denouncing  the  curtailments  proposed  by  Ephialtes  as 
impious  and  guilty  innovations.1  How  extreme  their  resent- 
ment became,  when  these  reforms  were  carried — and  how 
fierce  was  the  collision  of  political  parties  at  this  moment — we 
may  judge  by  the  result.  The  enemies  of  Ephialtes 
Ephbdtfs  by  caused  him  to  be  privately  assassinated,  by  the  hand 
the  com*!--  Qf  a Boeotian  of  Tanagra  named  Aristodikus.  Such 
a crime — rare  in  the  political  annals  of  Athens,  for 
we  come  to  no  known  instance  of  it  afterwards  until  the  olig- 
archy of  the  Four  Hundred  in  41 1 B.c. — marks  at  once  the 
gravity  of  the  change  now  introduced,  the  fierceness  of 
the  opposition  offered,  and  the  unscrupulous  character  of  the 
conservative  party.  Kimon  was  in  exile  and  had  no  share  in 
the  deed.  Doubtless  the  assassination  of  Ephialtes  produced 
an  effect  unfavourable  in  everyway  to  the  party  who  procured 
it.  The  popular  party  in  their  resentment  must  have  become 
still  more  attached  to  the  judicial  reforms  just  assured  to 
them,  while  the  hands  of  Periklfis,  the  superior  leader  left 
behind  and  now  acting  singly,  must  have  been  materially 
strengthened. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  administration  of  that  great 
Commence-  man  may  be  said  to  date  : he  was  now  the  leading 
grea't asUnd-  adviser  (we  might  almost  say  Prime  Minister)  of  the 
vi£Z  Athenian  people.  His  first  years  were  marked  by  a 
Ephuuel.^  series  of  brilliant  successes — already  mentioned — the 
£w«nT?m  acquisition  of  Megara  as  an  ally,  and  the  victorious 
BriiHomiuc-  war  against  Corinth  and  jEgina.  But  when  he  pro- 
Aihcmsand  P°scc^  the  great  and  valuable  improvement  of  the 
maximuin  of  Long  Walls,  thus  making  one  city  of  Athens  and 
her  power.  Peirjeus,  the  same  oligarchical  party,  which  had  op- 

from  the  senate  of  Areopagus  of  the  29,  15. 

judgements  on  homicide,  by  the  propo-  Plutarch  (Perikles,  c.  10)  cites  Ari- 
sition  of  Ephialtes — has  been  discussed  stotle  as  having  mentioned  the  assassin 
and  (in  my  judgement)  refuted  by  of  Ephialtes.  Antipho,  however,  states 
Forchhamraer — in  a valuable  Disserta-  that  the  assassin  was  never  formally 
tion — De  Arcopago  non  privato  per  known  or  convicted  (De  Caede  Hero.  c. 
Ephialten  Ilomicidii  Judiciis.  Kiel,  6S). 

1 828.  The  enemies  of  Perikles  circulated  a 

1 This  is  the  language  of  those  authors  report  (mentioned  by  Idomeneus),  that 
whom  Diodorus  copied  (Diodor.  xi.  77)  it  was  he  who  had  procured  the  assassi- 
— oh  nb*  it)  phots  yt  Sit  puyt  nation  of  Ephialtes,  from  jealousy  of  the 
t r|  Ai  k 0 tir  01  j ioop-t)  parr  1 o i w 1-  superiority  of  the  latter  (Plutarch,  Peri- 
0a\hptyo  1 (Ephialtes),  AaaA  rijr  kies,  c.  10).  We  may  infer  from  this 
vuxtAj  avaip<0«!j,  SSrjKno  tax*  Tbv  rov  report  how  great  the  eminence  of 
0'ioo  n\tvTT)v.  Compare  Pausanias,  i.  Ephialtes  was. 
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posed  his  judicial  changes  and  assassinated  Ephialtfis,  again 
stood  forward  in  vehement  resistance.  Finding  direct  oppo- 
sition unavailing,  they  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  Sparta — invoking  the  aid  of  a 
foreign  force  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy : so  odious 
had  it  become  in  their  eyes,  since  the  recent  innovations.  How 
serious  was  the  hazard  incurred  by  Athens,  near  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  has  been  already  recounted  ; together 
with  the  rapid  and  unexpected  reconciliation  of  parties  after 
that  battle,  principally  owing  to  the  generous  patriotism  of 
Kimon  and  his  immediate  friends.  Kimon  was  restored  from 
ostracism  on  this  occasion,  before  his  full  time  had  expired ; 
while  the  rivalry  between  him  and  Perikl£s  henceforward 
becomes  mitigated,  or  even  converted  into  a compromise,1 
whereby  the  internal  affairs  of  the  city  were  left  to  the  one, 
and  the  conduct  of  foreign  expeditions  to  the  other.  The  suc- 
cesses of  Athens  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  were  more 
brilliant  than  ever,  and  she  attained  the  maximum  of  her 
power:  which  doubtless  had  a material  effect  in  imparting 
stability  to  the  democracy,  as  well  as  to  the  administration 
of  Perikles — and  enabled  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  stand 
the  shock  of  those  great  public  reverses,  which  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  dependent  landed  alliances,  during  the 
interval  between  the  defeat  of  Kordneia  and  the  thirty  years' 
truce. 

Along  with  the  important  judicial  revolution  brought  about 
by  Perikles,  were  introduced  other  changes  belonging  to  the 
same  scheme  and  system. 

Thus  a general  power  of  supervision,  both  over  the  magis- 
trates and  over  the  public  assembly,  was  vested  in 

. , r * r » . • Other  con- 

seven  magistrates,  now  named  for  the  first  time,  nitutionai 
called  Nomophylakcs,  or  Law-Guardians,  and  doubt-  Thermo- 
less  changed  every  year.  These  Nomophylakes  sat  phylak<:i' 
alongside  of  the  Proiidri  or  presidents  both  in  the  senate  and 
in  the  public  assembly,  and  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
interposing  whenever  any  step  was  taken  or  any  proposition 

1 The  intervention  of  Klpinik£,  the  Clever  and  engaging,  she  seems  to  have 
sister  of  Kimon,  in  bringing  about  this  played  an  active  part  in  the  political 
compromise  between  her  brother  and  intrigues  of  the  day ; but  we  are  not  at 
Perikles,  is  probable  enough  (Plutarch,  1 all  called  upon  to  credit  the  scandals 
Perikles,  c.  to,  and  Kimon,  c.  14).  insinuated  by  Eupolis  and  Stesimbrotus, 
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made  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.  They  were  also  em- 
powered to  constrain  the  magistrates  to  act  according  to  law.1 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  possessed  the  presidency  of  a 
dikastery — that  is,  whether  they  could  themselves  cause  one 
of  the  panels  of  jurors  to  be  summoned,  and  put  an  alleged 
delinquent  on  his  trial  before  it,  under  their  presidency — or 
whether  they  were  restricted  to  entering  a formal  protest, 
laying  the  alleged  illegality  before  the  public  assembly.  To 
appoint  magistrates  however,  invested  with  this  special  trust 
of  watching  and  informing,  was  not  an  unimportant  step ; for  it 
would  probably  enable  Ephialtes  to  satisfy  many  objectors 
who  feared  to  abolish  the  superintending  power  of  the  Areo- 
pagus without  introducing  any  substitute.  The  Nomophy lakes 
were  honoured  with  a distinguished  place  at  the  public  pro- 
cessions and  festivals,  and  were  even  allowed  (like  the  Archons) 
to  enter  the  senate  of  Areopagus  after  their  year  of  office  had 
expired : but  they  never  acquired  any  considerable  power 
such  as  that  senate  had  itself  exercised.  Their  interference 
must  have  been  greatly  superseded  by  the  introduction,  and 
increasing  application  of  the  Graphs  Paranomdn,  presently  to 
be  explained.  They  are  not  even  noticed  in  the  description 
of  that  misguided  assembly  which  condemned  the  six  generals, 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  to  be  tried  by  a novel  process 
which  violated  legal  form  not  less  than  substantial  justice.1 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  the  senate  of  Areopagus 
was  again  invested  with  a supervision  over  magistrates,  though 
without  anything  like  its  ancient  ascendency. 

Another  important  change,  which  we  may  with  probability 
refer  to  Perikles,  is,  the  institution  of  the  Nomothetae.  These 


1 We  hear  about  these  Nomophyla- 
kes  in  a distinct  statement  cited  from 
Philochorus,  by  Photius,  Lexic.  p.  674, 
Porson.  Na/io^fuAoxf i'  trspol  (tin  twv 
OariioOsTuv,  air  4>iA6xopos  . ol  ui r 
yip  tpxorra  ivi&atmv  (is  "Ape toy  stiyov 
i<TT(tpavt*>tnvoi,  ol  SI  vop-oipiiKam  xpirota 
trrpiQta  tyoyros'  ml  rats  dials  ivamlov 
ipxdmuy  IkoSiQokto'  need  rljv  wofisr^v 
tirspiroy  Tp  HaAAaSr  ris  81  ipxis  tirdy- 
ku(ov  rots  vipjots  xPU<r0ai'  Ka}  Jv 
inKATirla  Kal  iy  rp  jSovAp  furi  ti iy  -wpol - 
Iptov  lud&pyTO,  K(o\i)om(s  ri  icrvfMpopa 
rp  stiAa  npirruy  Isrra  81  floor  <tai  Karri- 
rrifiray,  is  *t\ixopos,  Sr(  'E^idArpr 


ptdvri  fcarcAivc  rp  ’A p(lov  riyou  $ ouAp 

to  vrlp  too  trtypaTos. 

Harpokration,  Pollux,  and  Suidas, 
give  substantially  the  same  account  of 
these  magistrates,  though  none  except 
Photius  mentions  the  exact  date  of  their 
appointment.  There  is  no  adequate 
ground  for  the  doubt  which  M.  Boeckh 
expresses  about  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement : sec  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur. 
Pub.  Grsec.  sect.  lxvi. ; and  Cicero, 
Legg.  iii.  20. 

* See  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  i.  7 ; An- 
dokides  de  Mysteriis,  p.  40. 
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men  were  in  point  of  fact  dikasts,  members  of  the  6000  citizens 
annually  sworn  in  that  capacity.  But  they  were  not,  ^ N m 
like  the  dikasts  for  trying  causes,  distributed  into  n-eue-dts- 

. . unction  fcc- 

panels  or  regiments  known  by  a particular  letter  and  tween  iaw» 
acting  together  throughout  the  entire  year : they  were  phumsor 
lotted  off  to  sit  together  only  on  special  occasion  and  crccs — pro- 
as  the  necessity  arose.  According  to  the  reform  now  which  laws 
introduced,  the  Ekklesia  or  public  assembly,  even  amtre- 
with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  be-  P“l“1 
came  incompetent  either  to  pass  a new  law  or  to  repeal  a law 
already  in  existence  ; it  could  only  enact  a psephism — that  is, 
properly  speaking,  a decree  applicable  only  to  a particular 
case ; though  the  word  was  used  at  Athens  in  a very  large 
sense,  sometimes  comprehending  decrees  of  geheral  as  well 
as  permanent  application.  In  reference  to  laws,  a peculiar 
judicial  procedure  was  established.  The  Thesmothetae  were 
directed  annually  to  examine  the  existing  laws,  noting  any 
contradictions  or  double  laws  on  the  same  matter ; and  in  the 
first  prytany  (tenth  part)  of  the  Attic  year,  on  the  eleventh 
day,  an  Ekklesia  was  held,  in  which  the  first  business  was  to 
go  through  the  laws  seriatim,  and  submit  them  for  approval 
or  rejection  ; first  beginning  with  the  laws  relating  to  the 
senate,  next  coming  to  those  of  more  general  import,  especially 
such  as  determined  the  functions  and  competence  of  the 
magistrates.  If  any  law  was  condemned  by  the  vote  of 
the  public  assembly,  or  if  any  citizen  had  a new  law  to  pro- 
pose, the  third  assembly  of  the  Prytany  was  employed,  pre- 
vious to  any  other  business,  in  the  appointment  of  Nomothetae 
and  in  the  provision  of  means  to  pay  their  salary.  Previous 
notice  was  required  to  be  given  publicly  by  every  citizen  who 
had  new  propositions  of  the  sort  to  make,  in  order  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  sitting  of  the  Nomothetae  might  be 
measured  according  to  the  number  of  matters  to  be  submitted 
to  their  cognizance.  Public  advocates  were  farther  named  to 
undertake  the  formal  defence  of  all  the  laws  attacked,  and  the 
citizen  who  proposed  to  repeal  them  had  to  make  out  his  case 
against  this  defence,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  assembled 
Nomothetae.  These  latter  were  taken  from  the  6000  sworn 
dikasts,  and  were  of  different  numbers  according  to  circum- 
stances : sometimes  we  hear  of  them  as  500,  sometimes  as 
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1000 — and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  number  was  always 
considerable. 

The  effect  of  this  institution  was,  to  place  the  making  or 
Procedure  in  repealing  of  laws  under  the  same  solemnities  and 
repcilm^of  guarantees  as  the  trying  of  causes  or  accusations  in 
ut^to the  judicature.  We  must  recollect  that  the  citizens  who 
procedure  in  attended  the  Ekklesia  or  public  assembly  were  not 
trials.  sworn  like  the  dikasts ; nor  had  they  the  same 
solemnity  of  procedure,  nor  the  same  certainty  of  hearing  both 
sides  of  the  question  set  forth,  nor  the  same  full  preliminary 
notice.  How  much  the  oath  sworn  was  brought  to  act  upon 
the  minds  of  the  dikasts,  we  may  see  by  the  frequent  appeals 
to  it  in  the  orators,  who  contrast  them  with  the  unsworn 
public  assembly.1  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nomo- 
thetae  afforded  much  greater  security  than  the  public  assembly, 
for  a proper  decision.  That  security  depended  upon  the  same 
principle  as  we  see  to  pervade  all  the  constitutional  arrange- 
ments of  Athens  ; upon  a fraction  of  the  people  casually  taken, 
but  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  the  same  interest  with  the 
whole, — not  permanent  but  delegated  for  the  occasion, — as- 
sembled under  a solemn  sanction, — and  furnished  with  a full 
exposition  of  both  sides  of  the  case.  The  power  of  passing 
psephism,  or  special  decrees,  still  remained  with  the  public 
assembly,  which  was  doubtless  much  more  liable  to  be  sur- 
prised into  hasty  or  inconsiderate  decision  than  either  the 
Dikastery  or  the  Nomothetm — in  spite  of  the  necessity  of 


1 Demosthen.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  20, 

pp.  725,  726.  ’A p oltV  T<f>  SoK(7  (TVfXfpi- 

p*iy  rp  toiovtos  y6fj.es,  ts  btKcurrri- 

plov  yvdxrtus  airrbs  bvpuintpos  (oral,  xal 
rds  inrb  rwy  6p.a!fxOK6ruy  yvunrcis  ro?s 
avtofiuTois  Trpo<rrd^€i  Au«iv; — ’EHh i/xuaBc, 
ai rb  rob  btKtuTTrjpiov  nal  rrjs  Karayywafus 
oJ  Suinjbrjafy  (Timokrates)  M rby  dfjjnoy, 
iKKXitrruy  rbv  ifbtKTjKira  ! compare  Dc- 
mosthen.  cont.  Eubulid.  c.  15. 

See,  about  the  Nomothetae,  Scho- 
mann,  De  Comitiis,  ch.  vii.  p.  248  seqq., 
and  Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen  bey 
den  Attikem,  Abschn.  ii.  3,  3,  p.  33  seqq. 

Both  of  them  maintain,  in  my  opinion 
erroneously,  that  the  Nomothetac  are 
an  institution  of  Solon.  Demosthenes 
indeed  ascribes  it  to  Solon  (Schomann, 
p.  268)  : but  this  counts  in  my  view  for 
nothing,  when  I sec  that  all  the  laws 


which  he  cites  for  governing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Nomotheta?,  bear  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  a time  much  later. 
Schomann  admits  this  to  a certain 
extent,  and  in  reference  to  the  style  of 
these  laws — “Illorum  quidem  frag- 
mentorum,  qua?  in  Timokratei  extant, 
rcccntiorem  Solon  is  at  ate  for  mam  atque 
orationem  apertum  est.”  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  style  which  proves  them  to 
be  of  post-Solonian  date  : it  is  the  men- 
tion of  post-Solonian  institutions,  such 
as  the  ten  prytanies  into  which  the  year 
was  divided,  the  ten  statues  of  the 
Eponymi — all  derived  from  the  creation 
of  the  ten  tribes  by  Kleisthenes.  On 
the  careless  employment  of  the  name 
of  Solon  by  the  orators  whenever  they 
desire  to  make  a strong  impression  on 
the  dikasts,  I have  already  remarked. 
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previous  authority  from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  before 
any  proposition  could  be  submitted  to  it. 

As  an  additional  security  both  to  the  public  assembly  and 
the  Nomothetae  against  being  entrapped  into  deci-  f p 
sions  contrary  to  existing  law,  another  remarkable  r.nom<te- 

...  - . . ..  indictment 

provision  has  yet  to  be  mentioned — a provision  pro-  against  the 
bably  introduced  by  Perikles  at  the  same  time  as  illegal  or  un- 
the  formalities  of  law-making  by  means  of  specially  tional  pro- 
delegated  Nomothetae.  This  was  the  Graphs  Para-  po“l,0“' 
nomfin — indictment  for  informadity  or  illegality — which  might 
be  brought  on  certain  grounds  against  the  proposer  of  any 
law  or  any  psephism,  and  rendered  him  liable  to  punishment 
by  the  dikastery.  He  was  required  in  bringing  forward  his 
new  measure  to  take  care  that  it  should  not  be  in  contradic- 
tion with  any  pre-existing  law — or  if  there  were  any  such 
contradiction,  to  give  formal  notice  of  it,  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  that  which  existed,  and  to  write  up  publicly  beforehand 
what  his  proposition  was — in  order  that  there  might  never  be 
two  contradictory  laws  at  the  same  time  in  operation,  nor  any 
illegal  decree  passed  either  by  the  senate  or  by  the  public 
assembly.  If  he  neglected  this  precaution,  he  was  liable 
to  prosecution  under  the  Graphs  ParanomSn,  which  any 
Athenian  citizen  might  bring  against  him  before  the  dikas- 
tery, through  the  intervention  and  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Thcsmothetae. 

Judging  from  the  title  of  this  indictment,  it  was  originally 
confined  to  the  special  ground  of  formal  contradiction  between 
the  new  and  the  old.  But  it  had  a natural  tendency  to  extend 
itself : the  citizen  accusing  would  strengthen  his  case  by 
showing  that  the  measure  which  he  attacked  contradicted  not 
merely  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  existing  laws 
— and  he  would  proceed  from  hence  to  denounce  it  as  gene- 
rally mischievous  and  disgraceful  to  the  state.  In  this  un- 
measured latitude  we  find  the  Graphs  ParanomSn  at  the  time 
of  DemosthenSs.  The  mover  of  a new  law  or  psephism,  even 
after  it  had  been  regularly  discussed  and  passed,  was  liable 
to  be  indicted,  and  had  to  defend  himself  not  only  against 
alleged  informalities  in  his  procedure,  but  also  against  alleged 
mischiefs  in  the  substance  of  his  measure.  If  found  guilty  by 
the  dikastery,  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  them  was 
not  fixed,  but  variable  according  to  circumstances.  For  the 
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indictment  belonged  to  that  class  wherein,  after  the  verdict  of 
guilty,  first  a given  amount  of  punishment  was  proposed  by 
the  accuser,  next  another  and  lighter  amount  was  named 
by  the  accused  party  against  himself — the  dikastery  being 
bound  to  make  their  option  between  one  and  the  other, 
without  admitting  any  third  modification — so  that  it  was  the 
interest  even  of  the  accused  party  to  name  against  himself  a 
measure  of  punishment  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  sentiment  of 
the  dikasts,  in  order  that  they  might  not  prefer  the  more 
severe  proposition  of  the  accuser.  At  the  same  time,  the 
accuser  himself  (as  in  other  public  indictments)  was  fined  in 
the  sum  of  1000  drachms,  unless  the  verdict  of  guilty  obtained 
at  least  one-fifth  of  the  suffrages  of  the  dikastery.  The  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  mover,  however,  continued  only  one 
year  after  the  introduction  of  this  new  law.  If  the  accusation 
was  brought  at  a greater  distance  of  time  than  one  year,  the 
accuser  could  invoke  no  punishment  against  the  mover,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  dikasts  neither  absolved  nor  condemned 
anything  but  the  law.  Their  condemnation  of  the  law  with 
or  without  the  author,  amounted  ipso  facto  to  a repeal  of  it. 

Such  indictment  against  the  author  of  a law  or  of  a decree 
might  be  preferred  either  at  some  stage  prior  to  its  final  enact- 
ment— as  after  its  acceptance  simply  by  the  senate,  if  it  was 
a decree,  or  after  its  approval  by  the  public  assembly,  and 
prior  to  its  going  before  the  Nomotheta:,  if  it  was  a law — or 
after  it  had  reached  full  completion  by  the  verdict  of  the 
Nomothetae.  In  the  former  case  the  indictment  staid  its 
farther  progress  until  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
dikasts. 

This  regulation  is  framed  in  a thoroughly  conservative 


spirit,  to  guard  the  existing  laws  against  being 
wholly  or  partially  nullified  by  a new  proposition. 
As,  in  the  procedure  of  the  Nomotheta:,  whenever 
any  proposition  was  made  for  distinctly  repealing 
any  existing  law,  it  was  thought  unsafe  to  entrust 
the  defence  of  the  law  so  assailed  to  the  chance  of 
some  orator  gratuitously  undertaking  it.  Paid  ad- 
vocates were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  So  also, 
when  any  citizen  made  a new  positive  proposition, 


sufficient  security  was  not  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the 


chance  of  opponents  rising  up  at  the  time.  Accordingly,  a 
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farther  guarantee  was  provided  in  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  mover.  That  the  latter,  before  he  proposed  a new 
decree  or  a new  law,  should  take  care  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  inconsistent  with  existing  laws — or,  if  there  were,  that  he 
should  first  formally  bring  forward  a direct  proposition  for  the 
repeal  of  such  pre-existent  law  — was  in  no  way  unreason- 
able. It  imposed  upon  him  an  obligation  such  as  he  might 
perfectly  well  fulfil.  It  served  as  a check  upon  the  use  of 
that  right,  of  free  speech  and  initiative  in  the  public  assem- 
bly, which  belonged  to  every  Athenian  without  exception,1 
and  which  was  cherished  by  the  democracy  as  much  as  it  was 
condemned  by  oligarchical  thinkers.  It  was  a security  to  the 
dikasts,  who  were  called  upon  to  apply  the  law  to  particular 
cases,  against  the  perplexity  of  having  conflicting  laws  quoted 
before  them,  and  being  obliged  in  their  verdict  to  set  aside  either 
one  or  the  other.  In  modern  European  governments,  even  the 
most  free  and  constitutional,  laws  have  been  both  made  and 
applied  either  by  select  persons  or  select  assemblies,  under  an 
organization  so  different  as  to  put  out  of  sight  the  idea  of 
personal  responsibility  on  the  proposer  of  a new  law.  More- 
over, even  in  such  assemblies,  private  initiative  has  either  not 
existed  at  all,  or  has  been  of  comparatively  little  effect,  in 
law-making  ; while  in  the  application  of  laws  when  made, 
there  has  always  been  a permanent  judicial  body  exercising 
an  action  of  its  own,  more  or  less  independent  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  generally  interpreting  away  the  texts  of  contra- 
dictory laws  so  as  to  keep  up  a tolerably  consistent  course  of 
forensic  tradition.  But  at  Athens,  the  fact  that  the  proposer 
of  a new  decree,  or  of  a new  law,  had  induced  the  senate  or 
the  public  assembly  to  pass  it,  was  by  no  means  supposed  to 
cancel  his  personal  responsibility,  if  the  proposition  was  illegal. 
He  had  deceived  the  senate  or  the  people,  in  deliberately 
keeping  back  from  them  a fact  which  he  knew,  or  at  least 
might  and  ought  to  have  known. 

But  though  a full  justification  may  thus  be  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  Graphs  Paranom6n,  as  originally  conceived  and 


1 The  privation  of  this  right  of  public  Near.  p.  1352,  c.  9 ; cont.  Meidiam,  p. 
speech  (ira^ijelo)  followed  on  the  con-  545,  c.  27).  Compare  for  the  oligar- 
demnation  of  any  citizen  to  the  punish-  chical  sentiment,  Xenophon,  Republ. 
ment  called  4 xi^u'a,  disfranchisement,  Athen.  i.  9. 
entire  or  partial  (Demosthen.  cont. 
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intended,  it  will  hardly  apply  to  that  indictment  as  applied 
afterwards  in  its  plenary  and  abusive  latitude.  Thus 
tension  of  5ie  z£schin6s  indicts  Ktesiphon  under  it  for  having  under 
ranomOn^*"  certain  circumstances  proposed  a crown  to  Demo- 
afierwurds.  g^enfis.  He  begins  by  showing  that  the  proposition 
was  illegal — for  this  was  the  essential  foundation  of  the  indict- 
ment : he  then  goes  on  farther  to  demonstrate,  in  a splendid 
harangue,  that  Demosthenes  was  a vile  man  and  a mischievous 
politician : accordingly  (assuming  the  argument  to  be  just) 
Ktesiphon  had  deceived  the  people  in  an  aggravated  way — 
first  by  proposing  a reward  under  circumstances  contrary  to 
law,  next  by  proposing  it  in  favour  of  an  unworthy  man.  The 
first  part  of  the  argument  only  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Graphs 
Paranomfin  ; the  second  part  is  in  the  nature  of  an  abuse 
growing  out  of  it, — springing  from  that  venom  of  personal 
and  party  enmity  which  is  inseparable,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  from  free  political  action,  and  which  manifested  itself 
with  virulence  at  Athens,  though  within  the  limits  of  legality. 
That  this  indictment,  as  one  of  the  most  direct  vents  for  such 
enmity,  was  largely  applied  and  abused  at  Athens,  is  certain. 
But  though  it  probably  deterred  unpractised  citizens  from 
originating  new  propositions,  it  did  not  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  those  orators  who  made  politics  a regular  business,  and 
who  could  therefore  both  calculate  the  temper  of  the  people, 
and  reckon  upon  support  from  a certain  knot  of  friends.  Aris- 
tophon,  towards  the  close  of  his  political  life,  made  it  a boast 
that  he  had  been  thus  indicted  and  acquitted  seventy-five 
times.  Probably  the  worst  effect  which  it  produced  was  that 
of  encouraging  the  vein  of  personality  and  bitterness  which 
pervades  so  large  a proportion  of  Attic  oratory,  even  in  its 
most  illustrious  manifestations  ; turning  deliberative  into  judi- 
cial eloquence,  and  interweaving  the  discussion  of  a law  or 
decree  along  with  a declamatory  harangue  against  the 
character  of  its  mover.  We  may  at  the  same  time  add 
it  was  often  that  the  Graphe  Paranomon  was  often  the  most 

used  as  a . , 

simple  way  convenient  way  of  getting  a law  or  a psephism  re- 

of  procuring  . . . r * 

the  repeal  of  pealed,  so  that  it  was  used  even  when  the  annual 

an  existing  *111  j 

law— with-  period  had  passed  over,  and  when  the  mover  was 
aim  against  therefore  out  of  danger — the  indictment  being  then 
the  j.iw.  brought  only  against  the  law  or  decree,  as  in  the 
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case  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  harangue  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leptines.  If  the  speaker  of  this  harangue  obtained 
a verdict,  he  procured  at  once  the  repeal  of  -the  law  or  decree, 
without  proposing  any  new  provision  in  its  place ; which  he 
would  be  required  to  do — if  not  peremptorily,  at  least  by 
common  usage — if  he  carried  the  law  for  repeal  before  the 
Nomothete. 

The  dikasteries  provided  under  the  system  of  Pcriklcs 
varied  in  number  of  members  : we  never  hear  of  less 
than  200  members — most  generally  of  500 — and  and  pay  of 

, - , the  dikatts, 

sometimes  also  of  1000,  1500,  2000  members,  on  a»  provided 
important  trials.'  Each  man  received  pay  from  the  by  r *■ 
treasurers  called  Kolakretse,  after  his  day’s  business  was  over, 
of  three  oboli  or  half  a drachm  : at  least  this  was  the  amount 
paid  during  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  M. 
Boeckh  supposes  that  the  original  pay  proposed  by  Periklfis 
was  one  obolus,  afterwards  tripled  by  Kleon  ; but  his  opinion 
is  open  to  much  doubt  It  was  indispensable  to  propose  a 
measure  of  pay  sufficient  to  induce  citizens  to  come,  and  come 
frequently,  if  not  regularly.  Now  one  obolus  seems  to  have 
proved  afterwards  an  inadequate  temptation  even  to  the 
ekklesiasts  (or  citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly),  who 
were  less  frequently  wanted,  and  must  have  had  easier  sittings, 
than  the  dikasts  : much  less  therefore  would  it  be  sufficient 
in  the  case  of  the  latter.  I incline  to  the  belief  that  the  pay 
originally  awarded  was  three  oboli  :2  the  rather,  as  these  new 


* See  Meier,  Attisch.  Process,  p. 
139.  Andokides  mentions  a trial  under 
the  indictment  of  ypaflj  irapavi^v, 
brought  by  his  father  Lcogoras  against 
a senator  named  Speusippus,  wherein 
6000  dikasts  sat — that  is  the  entire  body 
of  Heliasts.  However,  the  loose  speech 
so  habitual  with  Andokides  renders  this 
statement  very  uncertain  (Andokides  de 
Mysteriis,  p.  3,  § 29). 

See  Mfttlhife,  De  Judiciis  Athenien- 
sium,  in  his  Miscellanea  Philologica, 
vol.  i.  p.  252.  Matthix  questions  the 
reading  of  that  passage  in  Demosthenes 
(cont.  Mcidiam,  p.  585),  wherein  200 
dikasts  arc  spoken  of  as  sitting  in  judge- 
ment ; he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  ir«vr a*o- 
alov f instead  of  iiaxoalovs — but  this 
alteration  would  be  rash. 

2 See  on  this  question,  Boeckh, 
Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  ch.  xv.  p.  233  ; 


K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsalt.  § 134. 

The  proof  which  M.  Boeckh  brings 
to  show,  first,  that  the  original  pay  was 
one  obolus — next  that  Kleon  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  triobolus — is  in  both 
cases  very  inconclusive. 

Certain  passages  from  the  Scholiast, 
stating  that  the  pay  of  the  dikasts  fluc- 
tuated ( ovk  l<rrrjKty — &A\or*  &AAoss  Mil* 
8oto)  do  not  so  naturally  indicate  a rise 
from  one  obolus  to  three,  as  a change 
backwards  and  forwards  according  to 
circumstances.  Now  it  seems  that  there 
were  some  occasions  when  the  treasury 
was  so  very  poor  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  dikasts  could  be  paid  : see 
Lysias,  cont.  Epikrat.  c.  I ; cont.  Niko- 
mach.  c.  22 ; and  Aristophan.  Equit. 
1370.  The  amount  of  pay  may  there- 
fore have  been  sometimes  affected  by 
this  cause. 
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institutions  seem  to  have  nearly  coincided  in  point  of  time 
with  the  transportation  of  the  confederate  treasure  from  Delos 
to  Athens — so  that  the  Exchequer  would  then  appear  abun- 
dantly provided.  As  to  the  number  of  dikasts  actually  present 
on  each  day  of  sitting,  or  the  minimum  number  requisite  to 
form  a sitting,  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed.  Though 
each  of  the  ten  panels  or  divisions  of  dikasts  included  500 
individuals,  seldom  probably  did  all  of  them  attend.  But  it  also 
seldom  happened,  probably,  that  all  the  ten  divisions  sat  on 
the  same  day  : there  was  therefore  an  opportunity  of  making 
up  deficiencies  in  division  A — when  its  lot  was  called  and 
when  its  dikasts  did  not  appear  in  sufficient  numbers — from 
those  who  belonged  to  division  B or  A,  besides  the  supple- 
mentary dikasts  who  were  not  comprised  in  any  of  the  ten 
divisions : though  on  all  these  points  we  cannot  go  beyond 
conjecture.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  dikasteries  were 
always  numerous,  and  that  none  of  the  dikasts  could  know  in 
what  causes  they  would  be  employed,  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  tamper  with  them  beforehand.1 

Such  were  the  great  constitutional  innovations  of  Periklgs 
and  Ephialtfis — changes  full  of  practical  results — the  trans- 
formation, as  well  as  the  complement,  of  that  democratical 
system  which  Kleisthen£s  had  begun,  and  to  which  the  tide 
of  Athenian  feeling  had  been  gradually  mounting  up  during 
the  preceding  twenty  years.  The  entire  force  of  these  changes 
is  generally  not  perceived,  because  the  popular  dikasteries  and 
the  Nomothetae  are  so  often  represented  as  institutions  of 
Solon,  and  as  merely  supplied  with  pay  by  Perikles.  This 
erroneous  supposition  prevents  all  clear  view  of  the  growth 


1 There  is  a remarkable  passage  on 
this  point  in  the  treatise  of  Xenophon, 
Dc  Republic.  Athen.  iii.  6.  He  says, — 
5ij,  aAAa  <fn)< rl  ti»  XP Siici(ttr 
fi(v,  fAdi-rouj  Si  Sini(tir.  'AvdyKT)  rol- 
rw,  idv  pir  iroAAct  (both  Weiske  and 
Schneider  substitute  iroAAA  here  in  place 
of  oAiya,  which  latter  makes  no  sense), 
iroieurTai  Sutaar^pia,  o\lyoi  iv  hcda-Ttp 
faovrai  ti f SiKcurrriplip'  Sore  xal  tliaoicei/- 
daao&ai  jiaSiov  feral  vpbs  i\lyovs  Siica- 
ardj,  kou  ovvSendoai  (so  Schneider  and 
Matthite  in  place  of  avrSuciaai)  ttoKu 
fjTToy  SiKalus  SiKafctv. 

That  there  was  a good  deal  of  bribery 


at  Athens,  where  individuals  could  be 
approached  and  dealt  with,  is  very  pro- 
bable (see  Xenoph.  dc  Repub.  Ath.  iii. 
3) : and  we  may  well  believe  that  there 
were  also  particular  occasions  on  which 
money  was  given  to  the  dikasts,  some 
of  whom  were  punished  with  death  for 
such  corrupt  receipt  (Asschines  cont. 
Timarch.  c.  17-22,  p.  12-15).  But  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  Xenophon, 
an  unfriendly  witness,  shows  that  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  corruption 
of  the  dikasteries  were  well  devised  and 
successful,  though  these  precautions 
might  sometimes  be  eluded. 
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of  the  Athenian  democracy  by  throwing  back  its  last  elabora- 
tions to  the  period  of  its  early  and  imperfect  start 

t-  • 1 . - „ . The  Athe- 

to  strip  the  magistrates  of  all  their  judicial  power,  ni*n  demo- 
except  that  of  imposing  a small  fine,  and  the  Areo-  constituted 
pagus  of  all  its  jurisdiction  except  in  cases  of  homicide  r/mJncd"' 

...  . , < • 1 ..I  substantially 

— providing  popular,  numerous,  and  salaried  dikasts  unaltered 
to  decide  all  the  judicial  business  at  Athens  as  well  down  to  the 
as  to  repeal  and  enact  laws — this  was  the  consum-  Athenian  in- 
mation  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  No  serious  con-  — nesting 
stitutional  alteration  (I  except  the  temporary  inter-  porary  inter* 
ruptions  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty)  was  Scliw°f 
afterwards  made  until  the  days  of  Macedonian  inter-  induJT1 
ference.  As  Perikl£s  made  it,  so  it  remained  in  the  my' 
days  of  Demosthenes — though  with  a sensible  change  in  the 
character,  and  abatement  in  the  energies,  of  the  people,  rich 
as  well  as  poor. 

In  appreciating  the  practical  working  of  these  numerous 
dikasteries  at  Athens,  in  comparison  with  such  justice  as 
might  have,  been  expected  from  individual  magis-  w 
trates,  we  have  to  consider,  first — That  personal  and  «r  'h* 

. . . numerous 

pecuniary  corruption  seems  to  have  been  a common  dikasteries-* 
vice  among  the  leading  men  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  number* 
when  acting  individually  or  in  boards  of  a few  mem-  c*dude  em- 
bers, and  not  uncommon  even  with  the  kings  of  £t«na?”!on 
Sparta, — next,  That  in  the  Grecian  cities  generally,  o( 

as  we  know  even  from  the  oligarchical  Xenophon  (he  to  corrup. 
particularly  excepts  Sparta),  the  rich  and  great  men  "°n 
were  not  only  insubordinate  to  the  magistrates,  but  made  a 
parade  of  showing  that  they  cared  nothing  about  them.1  We 
know  also  from  the  same  unsuspected  source,1  that  while  the 


1 Xenophon,  De  Republ.  I diced,  c. 
8,  2.  Tf xpaipopai  81  ravra , 8ri  4v  p'fv 
tout  &A AaiT  ir6\*<nv  ol  8vy<tr urtpot  oCr  « 
f&ovAovr  at  SoKtiP  T&j 
tpo&fiaOatj  & A A d v o p l ( o v a t 

rovro  &y*  A t 6B  t po  v *7 vai‘  4y 
Tjj  2t dprp  oi  Kpdrurrot  uir tpxovrat 

pdAitrra  rkr  &C. 

Respecting  the  violent  proceedings 
committed  by  powerful  men  at  Thebes, 
whereby  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
procure  justice  against  them  for  fear  of 
being  put  to  death,  see  Dikxarchus, 
Vit.  Grsec.  Fragm.  ed.  Fabr.  p.  143,  and 
Polybius,  xx.  4,  6 ; xxiii.  2. 

VOL.  IV. 


7 Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  5, 18.  Mtj- 
8apa>T,  6 2u>Kpdry\T%  & n«phtA«<r,  o0- 
rwt  fiyou  arrjKfOTw  1 voyTjpla  yoertty  ’A0tj- 
yalovs’  Ot>x  dis  * t/  r a kt  o t p * v 

flirty  4y  to  7 s y a vr  i ko?s , 

8’  4y  rots  yvpyiKoU  ayuxri  vtlBoyrai  to? t 
4iri(TTdTcus , ovhfvwv  KaraSfftrrtpoy  4y 
rots  x°P°*s  fcrvptTowrt  toit  8t8atricdAois  ; 
Touto  ydp  t o*,  ical  BavpatTTiy  4arrl‘ 

t8  t ovt  ply  t o 1 o6t  0 v s wtiBap - 
X«7v  TO  is  4<pf(TTO)Ol,  t oh  s 8 l 
irai  rout  ol 

8 o k o v a i k a A o k ay  a 6 l <f  ir  p o k *- 
Kplcrdat  Twy  ■*  o Air  vy,  dirt  iOf  a t d* 
tout  f l y ai  wdyT&y. 
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poorer  Athenian  citizens  who  served  on  shipboard  were  dis- 
tinguished for  the  strictest  discipline,  the  hoplites  or  middling 
burghers  who  formed  the  infantry  were  less  obedient,  and  the 
rich  citizens  who  served  on  horseback  the  most  disobedient  of 
all.  To  make  rich  and  powerful  criminals  effectively  amenable 
to  justice  has  indeed  been  found  so  difficult  everywhere,  until 
a recent  period  of  history,  that  we  should  be  surprised  if 
it  were  otherwise  in  Greece.  When  we  follow  the  reckless 
demeanour  of  rich  men  like  Kritias,  Alkibiadfis,1  and  Meidias, 
even  under  the  full-grown  democracy  of  Athens,  we  may  be 
sure  that  their  predecessors  under  the  Kleisthenean  consti- 
tution would  have  been  often  too  formidable  to  be  punished 
or  kept  down  by  an  individual  archon  of  ordinary  firmness,2 


1 See  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2, 
12-25;  Thucyd.  vi.  15,  and  the  speech 
which  he  gives  as  spoken  by  Alkibia- 
des  in  the  assembly,  vi.  17;  Plutarch, 
Alkibiad.  c.  7-8-16,  and  the  Oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Meidias  through- 
out : also  Fragm.  V.  of  the  II t\apyot  of 
Aristophanes,  Meineke,  ii.  p.  1128.  I 

* Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  I 
on  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  ■ 
explains  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  as 
originally  constituted  in  order  “ to  deal 
with  offenders  too  stout  for  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice.”  The  abundant  com- 
pounds of  the  Greek  language  furnish 
a single  word  exactly  describing  this 
same  class  of  offenders — ,Tfiptar69iKat — 
the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  comedies  of 
Eupolis  ; see  Meineke,  Ilistoria  Critica 
Comicorum  Griecorum,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

Dean  Tucker  observes,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Civil  Government,  “ There  was 
hardly  a session  of  parliament  from  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry  VIII.,  but 
laws  were  enacted  for  restraining  the 
feuds,  robberies  and  oppressions  of 
the  barons  and  their  dependents  on  the 
one  side — and  to  moderate  and  check 
the  excesses  and  extortions  of  the  royal 
purveyors  on  the  other  ; these  being  the 
two  capital  evils  then  felt.  Respecting 
the  tyranny  of  the  ancient  baronage, 
even  squires  as  well  as  others  were  not 
ashamed  to  wear  the  liveries  of  their 
leaders,  and  to  glory  in  every  badge  of 
distinction,  whereby  they  might  l>c 
known  to  be  retained  as  the  bullies  of 
such  or  such  great  men,  and  to  engage 
in  their  quarrels,  just  or  unjust,  right  or 
wrong.  The  histories  of  those  times, 
together  with  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 


inform  us  that  they  associated  (or  as 
they  called  it,  confederated  together)  in 
great  bodies,  parading  on  horseback  in 
fairs  and  markets,  and  clad  in  armour, 
to  the  great  terror  of  peaceable  subjects : 
nay,  that  they  attended  their  lords  to 
parliament,  equipped  in  the  same  mili- 
tary dress,  and  even  dared  sometimes 
to  present  themselves  before  the  judge 
of  assize,  and  to  enter  the  courts  of 
justice  in  a hostile  manner — while  their 
principals  sat  with  the  judges  on  the 
l>ench,  intimidating  the  witnesses,  and 
influencing  the  juries  by  looks,  nods, 
signs  and  signals.”  (Treatise  concerning 
Civil  Govemmenti  p.  337,  by  Josiah 
Tucker,  D.D.,  London,  1781). 

The  whole  chapter  (pp.  301-355)  con- 
tains many  statutes  and  much  other 
matter,  illustrating  the  intimidation 
exercised  by  powerful  men  in  those  days 
over  the  course  of  justice. 

A passage  among  the  Fragmenta  of 
Sallust,  gives  a striking  picture  of  the 
conduct  of  powerful  citizens  under 
the  Roman  Republic.  (Fragm.  lib.  i. 
p.  158,  ed.  Delph.) 

“ At  discordia,  et  avaritia,  et  ambitio, 
ct  cetera  secundis  rebus  oriri  sueta 
mala,  post  Carthaginis  excidium  inaxime 
aucta  sunt.  Nam  injuriae  validioruni, 
et  ob  eas  discessio  plebis  a Patribus, 
aliaeque  dissensioncs  domi  fucre  jam 
inde  a principio  : neque  amnlius,  quam 
regibus  exactis,  dum  metus  a Tarquinio 
et  bellum  grave  cum  Etrurii  posit  urn 
est,  sequo  et  modesto  jure  agitatum  : 
dein,  servili  imperio  pat  res  plcbem 
exercere : de  vita  atque  tergo,  regio 
more  consulere : agro  pellere,  et  it  caj- 
teris  expertibus,  soli  in  iinperio  agere. 
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even  assuming  him  to  be  upright  and  well-intentioned.  Now 
the  dikasteries  established  by  Perikles  were  inaccessible  both 
to  corruption  and  intimidation  : their  number,  their  secret 
suffrage,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  beforehand  what 
individuals  would  sit  in  any  particular  cause,  prevented  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  And  besides  that,  the  magnitude  of 
their  number,  extravagant  according  to  our  ideas  of  judicial 
business,  was  essential  to  this  tutelary  effect 1 — it  served  farther 


Quibus  servitiis,  et  maxime  feenoris  | 
onere,  oppressa  plebes,  cum  assiduis  • 
belli*  tributum  simul  et  militiam  tolc- 
raret,  armata  Montem  Sacrum  et  Aven- 
tinum  insedit.  Tuinque  tribunos  plcbis, 
et  alia  sibi  jura  paravit.  Discordiarum 
et  certaminis  utrimque  finis  fuit  secun- 
dum helium  Punicum.” 

Compare  the  exposition  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cities  throughout  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  in  Hiillmann’s  S tad  tew  esc  n 
des  Mittel alters,  especially  vol.  iii.  pp. 
196-199  /<y?. 

The  memorable  institution  which 
spread  through  nearly  all  the  Italian 
cities  during  these  centuries,  of  naming 
as  Podesta  or  supreme  magistrate  a 
person  not  belonging  to  the  city  itself, 
to  hold  office  for  a short  time — was  the 
expedient  which  they  resorted  to  for 
escaping  the  extreme  perversion  of  judi- 
cial and  administrative  power,  arising 
out  of  powerful  family  connexions.  The 
restrictions  which  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  either  favour  or 
antipathies  on  the  part  of  the  Podesta, 
are  extremely  singular  (Hiillmann,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  252-261  seqq.). 

“The  proceeding  of  the  patrician 
families  in  these  cities  (observes  Hull- 
mann)  in  respect  to  the  debts  which 
they  owed,  was  among  the  worst  of  the 
many  oppressions  to  which  the  trading 
classes  were  exposed  at  their  hands — 
one  of  the  greatest  abuses  which  they 
practised  by  means  of  their  superior 
position.  How  often  did  they  even 
maltreat  their  creditors,  who  came  to 
demand  merely  what  was  due  to  them!” 
(Stadtewesen,  vol.  ii.  p.  229.) 

Machiavel’s  History  of  Florence  illus- 
trates, throughout,  the  inveterate  habit 
of  the  powerful  families  to  set  them- 
selves above  the  laws  and  judicial 
authority.  Indeed  he  seems  to  regard 
this  as  an  incorrigible  chronic  malady 
in  society,  necessitating  ever- recurring 


disputes  between  powerful  men  and  the 
bo«y  of  the  people.  "The  people  (he 
says)  desire  to  live  according  to  the 
laws ; the  great  men  desire  to  overrule 
the  laws  : it  is  therefore  impossible  that 
the  two  should  march  in  harmony.” 
“ Volendo  il  popolo  vivere  secondo  le 
leggi,  e » potenti  coni  and  arc  a quelle, 
non  h possibile  che  capino  insieme” 
(Machiavelli,  Istorie  Fiorentine,  liv.  ii. 
p.  79,  ad  ann.  1282). 

The  first  book  of  the  interesting  talc, 
called  the  Promessi  Sposi,  of  Manzoni, 
l — itself  full  of  historical  matter,  and 
since  published  with  illustrative  notes 
by  the  historian  Cantu — exhibits  a state 
of  judicial  administration,  very  similar 
to  that  above  described,  in  the  Milanese, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ; demonstrated  by  repeated 
edicts,  all  ineffectual,  to  bring  powerful 
men  under  the  real  control  of  the  laws. 

Because  men  of  wealth  and  power,  in 
the  principal  governments  of  modern 
Europe,  are  now  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  laws,  the  modem  reader 
is  apt  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  natural 
state  of  things.  It  is  therefore  not  un- 
important to  produce  some  references 
| (which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied) 
reminding  him  of  the  very  different 
, phenomena  which  past  history  exhibits 
I almost  everywhere. 

1 The  number  of  Roman  judiccs  em- 
1 ployed  to  try  a criminal  cause  under  the 
quastiofus  jerpthuc  in  the  last  century 
and  a half  of  the  Republic,  seems  to 
1 have  varied  between  100,  75,  70,  56, 
51,  52,  32,  &c.  (Laboulaye,  Essai  sur 
les  Loix  Criminclles  des  Romains,  p. 
336.  Paris,  1845). 

In  the  time  of  Augustus,  there  was  a 
I total  of  4000  judices  at  Rome,  distri- 
buted into  four  decuries  (Pliny,  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  1,  It). 

The  venality  as  well  as  the  party 
corruption  of  these  Roman  judices  or 
jurors,  taken  from  the  senatorial  and 
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to  render  the  trial  solemn  and  the  verdict  imposing  on  the 
minds  of  parties  and  spectators,  as  we  may  see  by  the  fact, 
that  in  important  causes  the  dikastery  was  doubled  or  tripled. 
Nor  was  it  possible  by  any  other  means  than  numbers 1 to 
give  dignity  to  an'  assembly  of  citizens,  of  whom  many  were 
poor,  some  old,  and  all  were  despised  individually  by  rich 
accused  persons  who  were  brought  before  them — as  Aristo- 
phanes and  Xenophon  give  us  plainly  to  understand.*  If  we 


equestrian  orders,  the  two  highest  and 
richest  orders  in  the  state, — was  well  | 
known  and  flagrant  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  I 
i.  22,  35,  37  ; Laboulaye,  ibid.  p.  217- 
227  ; Walter,  Geschichte  ties  Romischen 
Rechts,  ch.  xxviii.  sect.  237,  238 ; 
Asconius  in  Ciceron.  Verrin.  pp.  14 1 - 
145,  ed.  Orel!,;  and  Cicero  himself,  in  ! 
the  remarkable  letter  to  Atticus,  Ep.  ad  ( 
Attic,  i.  16). 

1 Numerous  dikasteries  taken  by  lot 
seem  to  have  been  established  in  later 
times  in  Rhodes  and  other  Grecian  j 
cities  (though  Rhodes  was  not  demo- 
cratically constituted)  and  to  have  ] 
worked  satisfactorily.  Sallust  says  (in 
his  Oratio  II.  ad  Ciesarem  de  Republica 
ordinanda,  p.  561,  ed.  Cork),  “Judiccs 
a paucis  proban,  regnum  est ; ex  pe- 
cunia  legi,  inhonestum.  Quare  omnes 
prinuc  classis  judicare  placet ; sed  nu- 
mero  plures  quam  judicant.  Neque 
Rhodios,  neque  alias  civitates  unquam 
suorum  judiciorum  pcenituit ; ubi  pro- 
miscue  dives  et  pauper,  ut  cuiquc  sors 
tulit,  dc  maximis  rebus  juxt&  ac  de 
minimis  disceptat.” 

The  necessity  of  a numerous  judica- 
ture, in  a republic  where  there  is  no 
standing  army  or  official  force  profes- 
sionally constituted,  as  the  only  means 
of  enforcing  public-minded  justice 
against  powerful  criminals,  is  insisted 
upon  by  Machiavel,  Discorsi  supra 
Tito  Livio,  lib.  i.  c.  7. 

“Potrebbesi  ancora  allegare,  a forti- 
ficazione  della  soprascritta  conclusione, 

1’  accidcnte  seguito  pur  in  Firenze 
contra  Piero  Soderini  : il  quale  al  tutto 
segui  per  non  esscre  in  quella  republica 
alcuno  modo  di  accuse  contro  alia  am- 
bi/ione  dei  potenti  cittadini  : pcrche  lo 
accusarc  un  potente  a otto  giudici  in 
una  republica,  non  basta : bisogna  che 
i giudici  siano  assai,  pcrche  pochi 
sempre  fanno  a modo  de*  pochi,”  &c.  : 
compare  the  whole  of  the  same  chapter. 

I add  another  remarkable  passage  of 


Machiavel—  Discorso  sulla  Rifonna  (of 
Florence,  addressed  to  Pope  Leo  X.), 
pp.  1 19,  120,  vol.  iv.  of  the  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  1813. 

“ E necessarissimo  in  una  republica 
questo  ricorso,  perch£  i pochi  cittadini 
non  hanno  ardire  di  punirc  gli  uomini 
grand i,  e per6  bisogna  che  a tale  effetto 
concorrano  assai  cittadini,  accioche  il 
giudicio  si  nasconda,  e nascondendosi, 
ciascuno  si  possa  scusare.” 

* Aristophan.  Vesp.  570;  Xenophon, 
Rep.  Ath.  i.  18.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  all  the  dikasts  who  tried  a cause 
were  very  poor  : Demosthenes  would 
not  talk  to  very  poor  men  as  to  “the 
slave  whom  each  of  them  might  have 
left  at  home  ” (Demosthenes  cont. 
Stephan.  A.  c.  26,  p.  1127). 

It  was  criminal  by  law  in  the  dikasts 
to  receive  bribes  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  as  well  as  in  every  citizen  to 
give  money  to  them  (Demosth.  cont. 
Stcph.  B.  c.  13,  p.  1137).  And  it  seems 
perfectly  safe  to  affirm  that  in  practice 
the  dikasts  were  never  tampered  with 
beforehand  : had  the  fact  been  other- 
wise, we  must  have  seen  copious  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  many  free-spoken 
pleadings  which  remain  to  us  (just  as 
there  are  in  the  Roman  orators) : where- 
as in  point  of  fact  there  are  hardly  any 
such  allusions.  The  word  St xdfay  (in 
Isokrates  de  Pac.  Or.  viii.  p.  169,  sect. 
63)  does  not  allude  to  obtaining  by 
corrupt  means  verdicts  of  dikasts  in  the 
dikastery,  but  to  obtaining  by  such 
means  votes  for  offices  in  the  public 
assembly,  where  the  election  took  place 
by  show'  of  hands.  Isokrates  says  that 
this  was  often  done  in  his  time,  and  so 
perhaps  it  may  have  been ; but  in  the 
case  of  the  dikasteries,  much  better  se- 
curity was  taken  against  it. 

The  statement  of  Aristotle  (from  his 
rioAiT€?o<,  Fragm.  xi.  p.  69,  ed.  Neu- 
mann: compare  Harpokration  v.  A<k<£- 
C«iv  ; Plutarch,  Coriolan.  c.  14 ; and 
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except  the  strict  and  peculiar  educational  discipline  of  Sparta, 
these  numerous  dikasteries  afforded  the  only  organ  which 
Grecian  politics  could  devise,  for  getting  redress  against 
powerful  criminals,  public  as  well  as  private,  and  for  obtaining 
a sincere  and  uncorrupt  verdict. 

Taking  the  general  working  of  the  dikasteries,  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  nothing  but  Jury-trial  applied  on  a Th 
scale  broad,  systematic,  unaided,  and  uncontrolled,  niandi- 
bcyond  all  other  historical  experience — and  that  they  Jury-trial  • 
therefore  exhibit  in  exaggerated  proportions  both 
the  excellences  and  the  defects  characteristic  of  the  hibiiing  both 
jury -system,  as  compared  with  decision  by  trained  lences  and  its 
and  professional  judges.  All  the  encomiums,  which  eMggcra"«*i 
it  is  customary  to  pronounce  upon  jury-trial,  will  be 
found  predicable  of  the  Athenian  dikasteries  in  a still  greater 
degree ; all  the  reproaches,  which  can  be  addressed  on  good 
ground  to  the  dikasteries,  will  apply  to  modern  juries  also, 
though  in  a less  degree.  Such  parallel  is  not  less  just,  though 
the  dikasteries,  as  the  most  democratical  feature  of  democracy 
itself,  have  been  usually  criticised  with  marked  disfavour — 
every  censure  or  sneer  or  joke  against  them  which  can  be 
found  in  ancient  authors,  comic  as  well  as  serious,  being 
accepted  as  true  almost  to  the  letter ; while  juries  are  so 
popular  an  institution,  that  their  merits  have  been  overstated 
(in  England  at  least)  and  their  defects  kept  out  of  sight.  The 
theory  of  the  Athenian  dikastery,  and  the  theory  of  jury-trial, 
as  it  has  prevailed  in  England  since  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
are  one  and  the  same  : recourse  to  a certain  number  of  private 


Pollux,  viii.  1 21)  intimates  that  Anytus 
was  the  first  person  who  taught  the  art 
toO  StKafciy  rtt  SiKatrr^ipia,  a short  time 
before  the  battle  of  /Egospotaini.  But 
besides  that  the  information  on  this 
point  is  to  the  last  degree  vague,  we 
may  remark  that  between  the  defeat  of 
the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  and  the 
battle  of  /Egospotami,  the  financial  and 
political  condition  of  Athens  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed,  that  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  she  could  maintain 
the  paid  dikasteries  on  the  ordinary 
footing.  Both  all  the  personal  service 
of  the  citizens,  and  all  the  public  money, 
must  have  been  put  in  requisition  at 
that  time  for  defence  against  the  enemy, 
without  leaving  any  surplus  for  other 


purposes  ; there  was  not  enough  even 
to  afford  constant  pay  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  (compare  Thucyd.  vi.  91  ; 
viii.  69,  71,  76,  86).  If  therefore  in 
this  time  of  distress,  the  dikasteries 
were  rarely  convoked,  and  without  any 
certainty  of  pay,  a powerful  accused 
person  might  find  it  more  easy  to  tamper 
with  them  beforehand,  than  it  had  been 
before,  or  than  it  came  to  be  afterwards, 
when  the  system  was  regularly  in  ope- 
ration. We  can  hardly  reason  with 
safety  therefore,  from  the  period  shortly 
preceding  the  battle  of  /Egospotami, 
either  to  that  which  preceded  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  or  to  that  which 
followed  the  subversion  of  the  Thirty. 
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citizens,  taken  by  chance  or  without  possibility  of  knowing 
beforehand  who  they  will  be,  sworn  to  hear  fairly  and  impar- 
tially plaintiff  and  defendant,  accuser  and  accused,  and  to  find 
a true  verdict  according  to  their  consciences  upon  a distinct 
issue  before  them.  But  in  Athens  this  theory  was  worked 
out  to  its  natural  consequences  ; while  English  practice,  in 
this  respect  as  in  so  mafhy  others,  is  at  variance  with  English 
theory.  The  jury,  though  an  ancient  and  a constant  portion 
of  the  judicial  system,  has  never  been  more  than  a portion — 
kept  in  subordination,  trammels,  and  pupilage,  by  a powerful 
crown  and  by  judges  presiding  over  an  artificial  system  of  law. 
In  the  English  state  trials,  down  to  a period  not  long  before 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  any  jurors  who  found  a verdict  con- 
trary to  the  dictation  of  the  judge  were  liable  to  fine ; and  at 
an  earlier  period  (if  a second  jury  on  being  summoned  found 
an  opposite  verdict)  even  to  the  terrible  punishment  of  attaint.1 
And  though,  for  the  last  century  and  a half,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  has  been  free  as  to  matters  of  fact,  new  trials  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  attaint — yet  the  ascendency  of  the 
presiding  judge  over  their  minds,  and  his  influence  over  the 
procedure  as  the  authority  on  matters  of  law,  has  always  been 
such  as  to  overrule  the  natural  play  of  their  feelings  and 

1 Mr.  Jardine,  in  his  interesting  and  turies  before  exercised  a similar  autho- 
valuable  publication.  Criminal  Trials,  rity,  though  not  without  some  mumiur- 
vol.  i.  p.  115,  after  giving  an  account  of  ing  against  it;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  more  than  a century  after  it,  in  the 
>n  1 5S3»  f°r  high  treason,  and  his  ac-  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  a solemn 
quittal,  observes — “There  is  one  cir-  decision  was  pronounced  against  its 
cumstance  in  this  trial,  which  ought  not  legality.” 

to  Ire  passed  over  without  an  observa-  ....  “In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
lion.  It  appears  that  after  the  trial  was  was  held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eger- 
over,  the  jury  w’ere  required  to  give  re-  ton,  together  with  the  two  Chief  Justices 
cognizances  to  answer  for  their  verdict,  and  the  Chief  Baron,  that  when  a party 
and  were  afterwards  imprisoned  for  indicted  is  found  guilty  on  ihi  trial , the 
nearly  eight  months  and  heavily  fined  jury  shall  not  be  questioned  ; but  on  the 
by  a sentence  of  the  Star-chamber.  Such  other  side,  when  the  jury  hath  aa/uitud 
was  the  security  which  the  trial  by  a felon  or  a traitor  against  manifest 
jury  afforded  to  the  subject  in  those  proof,  they  may  be  charged  in  the  Star- 
times  : and  such  were  the  perils  to  chamber  for  their  partiality  in  finding  a 
which  jurors  were  then  exposed,  who  manifest  offender  not  guilty.  After  the 
ventured  to  act  upon  their  conscientious  abolition  of  the  Star-chamber,  there 
opinions  in  state  prosecutions  ! But  were  several  instances  in  the  reign  of 
even  these  proceedings  against  the  jury,  Charles  II.,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
monstrous  as  they  appear  to  our  im-  that  both  grand  and  petit  juries  might 
proved  notions  of  the  administration  of  be  fined  for  giving  verdicts  against 
justice,  must  not  be  considered  as  a plain  evidence  and  the  directions  of  the 
wanton  exercise  of  unlawful  [lower  on  court.”  Compare  Mr.  Amos’s  Notes 
this  particular  occasion.  The  fact  is  on  Eortescue,  Dc  Laudibus  Legura 
that  the  judges  of  England  had  for  ccn-  Angliie,  c.  27. 
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judgement  as  men  and  citizens 1 — sometimes  to  the  detriment, 
much  oftener  to  the  benefit  (always  excepting  political  trials), 
of  substantial  justice.  But  in  Athens  the  dikasts  judged  of 
the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact.  The  laws  were  not  numerous, 
and  were  couched  in  few,  for  the  most  part  familiar,  words.  To 
determine  how  the  facts  stood,  and  whether,  if  the  facts  were 
undisputed,  the  law  invoked  was  properly  applicable  to  them, 
were  parts  of  the  integral  question  submitted  to  them,  and 
comprehended  in  their  verdict  Moreover,  each  dikastery 
construed  the  law  for  itself  without  being  bound  to  follow  the 
decisions  of  those  which  had  preceded  it,  except  in  so  far  as 
such  analogy  might  really  influence  the  convictions  of  the 
members.  They  were  free,  self-judging  persons — unassisted 
by  the  schooling,  but  at  the  same  time  untrammelled  by  the 
awe-striking  ascendency,  of  a professional  judge — obeying 
the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
recognising  no  authority  except  the  laws  of  the  city,  with 
which  they  were  familiar. 

Trial  by  jury,  as  practised  in  England  since  1688,  has  been 
politically  most  valuable,  as  a security  against  the  The  encomi. 
encroachments  of  an  anti-popular  executive.  Partly 
for  this  reason,  partly  for  others  not  necessary  to  JiS^VriS 
state  here,  it  has  had  greater  credit  as  an  instrument  y°tUmUrepl>r 
of  judicature  generally,  and  has  been  supposed  to  Jh™A*h«“*n 
produce  much  more  of  what  is  good  in  English  dika“er,cs- 


1 Respecting  the  French  juries,  M. 
Cottu  (Reflexions  sur  la  Justice  crirai- 
nelle,  p.  79)  remarks, — 

“ Le  desir  ardent  de  bien  faire  dont 
les  jures  sont  generalement  amines,  et 
la  craintc  de  s’egarer,  les  jette  dans  unc 
obeissancc  passive  a l’impulsion  qui  leur 
est  donnee  par  le  president  de  la  Cour 
d’ Assise,  et  si  ce  magistrat  sait  s’emparer 
de  leur  estime,  alors  leur  confiance  en 
lui  ne  connoit  plus  de  bornes.  Ils  le 
consid^rcnt  comme  l’etoile  <jui  doit  les 
guider  dans  1'obscuriU*  qui  les  envi- 
ronne,  et  pleins  d’un  respect  avcuglc 
pour  son  opinion,  ils  n’attendcnt  que  la 
manifestation  qu’il  leur  en  fait  pour  la 
sanctionner  par  leur  declaration.  Ainsi 
au  lieu  de  deux  jugesque  l’accuse  devoit 
avoir,  il  n’en  a bien  souvent  qu’un  seul, 
qui  est  le  president  de  la  Cour  d’Assise.” 
Anselm  Feuerbach  (in  the  second 
part  of  his  work,  Ueber  die  Oeflcnt- 


j lichkeitund  MiindlichkeitderGerechtig- 
keilspflege,  which  contains  his  review 
! of  the  French  judicial  system,  Ueber  die 
Gerichtsvcrfassung  Frankreichs,  Abth. 
iii.  H.  v.  p.  477)  confirms  this  statement 
from  a large  observation  of  the  French 
courts  of  justice. 

The  habit  of  the  French  juries,  in  so 
many  doubtful  cases,  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  of  guilty  by  a majority  of  seven 
i against  five  (in  which  case  the  law 
' threw  the  burden  of  actual  condemna- 
tion upon  the  judges  present  in  court, 

! directing  their  votes  to  be  counted  along 
| with  those  of  the  jury)  is  a remarkable 
proof  of  this  aversion  of  the  jury  to  the 
responsibility  of  decision:  see  Feuer- 
bach,  ibid.  p.  481  r<y.  Compare  also 
the  treatise  of  the  same  author,  Betrach- 
tungen  iiber  das  Geschwornen-Gericht, 

! w'iA.rxQ 
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administration  of  justice,  than  really  belongs  to  it.  Amidst 
the  unqualified  encomiums  so  frequently  bestowed  upon  the 
honesty,  the  unprejudiced  rectitude  of  appreciation,  the  prac- 
tical instinct  for  detecting  falsehood  and  resisting  sophistry, 
in  twelve  citizens  taken  by  hazard  and  put  into  a jury-box- — 
comparatively  little  account  is  taken  either  of  the  aids,  or  of 
the  restrictions,  or  of  the  corrections  in  the  shape  of  new  trials, 
under  which  they  act,  or  of  the  artificial  forensic  medium  into 
which  they  are  plunged  for  the  time  of  their  service  : so  that 
the  theory  of  the  case  presumes  them  to  be  more  of  spon- 
taneous agents,  and  more  analogous  to  the  Athenian  dikasts, 
than  the  practice  confirms.  Accordingly,  when  we  read  these 
encomiums  in  modern  authors,  we  shall  find  that  both  the 
direct  benefits  ascribed  to  jury-trial  in  ensuring  pure  and  even- 
handed  justice,  and  still  more  its  indirect  benefits  in  improving 
and  educating  the  citizens  generally — might  have  been  set 
forth  yet  more  emphatically  in  a laudatory  harangue  of 
Perikl£s  about  the  Athenian  dikasteries.  If  it  be  true  that 
an  Englishman  or  an  American  counts  more  certainly  on  an 
impartial  and  uncorrupt  verdict  from  a jury  of  his  country 
than  from  a permanent  professional  judge,  much  more  would 
this  be  the  feeling  of  an  ordinary  Athenian,  when  he  compared 
the  dikasteries  with  the  archon.  The  juror  hears  and  judges 
under  full  persuasion  that  he  himself  individually  stands  in 
need  of  the  same  protection  or  redress  invoked  by  others : so 
also  did  the  dikast.  As  to  the  effects  of  jury-trial  in  diffusing 
respect  to  the  laws  and  constitution — in  giving  to  every 
citizen  a personal  interest  in  enforcing  the  former  and  main- 
taining the  latter — in  imparting  a sentiment  of  dignity  to 
small  and  poor  men,  through  the  discharge  of  a function 
exalted  as  well  as  useful — in  calling  forth  the  patriotic  sym- 
pathies, and  exercising  the  mental  capacities  of  every  individual 
— all  these  effects  were  produced  in  a still  higher  degree  by  the 
dikasteries  at  Athens  ; from  their  greater  frequency,  numbers, 
and  spontaneity  of  mental  action,  without  any  professional 
judge,  upon  whom  they  could  throw  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  for  them.1 


1 I transcribe  from  an  eminent  lawyer  quent  panegyric  on  Trial  by  Jury.  It 
of  the  United  Slates — Mr.  Livingston,  contains  little  more  than  the  topics  corn- 
author  of  a Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  monly  insisted  on,  but  it  is  expressed 
Louisiana  (Preface,  p.  12-16)  an  clo-  with  peculiar  warmth,  and  with  the 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  imperfections  inherent  in  jury-trial 
were  likewise  disclosed  in  an  exaggerated  form  under  the 


greater  fulness,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  for  whom  the  author  was 
writing,  had  no  familiarity  with  the 
institution  and  its  working.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  almost  everything  here 
said,  in  recommendation  of  the  jury, 
might  have  been  urged  by  Perikles  with 
much  truer  and  wider  application,  in 
enforcing  his  transfer  of  judicial  power 
from  individual  magistrates  to  the  dikas- 
teries. 

*4  By  our  constitution  (/.  e.  in  Louisi- 
ana), the  right  of  a trial  by  jury  is 
secured  to  the  accused,  but  it  is  not 
exclusively  established.  This  however 
may  be  done  by  law,  and  there  are  so 
many  strong  reasons  in  its  favour,  that 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  insert  in 
the  code  a precise  declaration  that  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  trial  by  jury 
is  a privilege  which  cannot  be  renounced. 
Were  it  left  entirely  at  the  option  of  the 
accused,  a desire  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  the  judge,  ignorance  of  his  interest, 
or  the  confusion  incident  to  his  situation, 
might  induce  him  to  waive  the  advan- 
tage of  a trial  by  his  country,  and  thus 
by  degrees  accustom  the  people  to  a 
spectacle  which  they  ought  never  to  j 
behold — a single  man  determining  the 
fact,  applying  the  law,  and  disposing 
at  his  will  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  repu- 
tation of  a citizen  ....  Those  who 
advocate  the  present  disposition  of  our 
laws  say — admitting  the  trial  by  jury  to 
be  an  advantage,  the  law  docs  enough 
when  it  gives  the  accused  the  option 
to  avail  himself  of  its  benefits  : he  is 
the  best  judge  whether  it  will  be  useful 
to  him  : and  it  would  be  unjust  to  direct 
him  in  so  important  a choice.  This 
argument  is  specious,  but  not  solid. 
There  are  reasons,  and  some  have 
already  been  stated,  to  show  that  this 
choice  cannot  be  freely  exercised.  There 
is  moreover  another  interest  besides  that 
of  the  culprit  to  be  considered.  If  he  j 
be  guilty,  the  state  has  an  interest  in  ' 
his  conviction : and  whether  guilty  or  ■ 
innocent,  it  has  a higher  interest, —that 
the  fact  should  be  fairly  canvassed  before 
judges  inaccessible  to  influence,  and  un- 
biassed by  any  false  views  of  official  duty. 

It  has  an  interest  in  the  character  of  its 
administration  of  justice,  and  a para- 
mount duty  to  perform  in  rendering  it 
free  from  suspicion.  It  is  not  true 


| therefore  to  say,  that  the  laws  do 
enough  when  they  give  the  choice 
| between  a fair  and  impartial  trial,  and 
one  that  is  liable  to  the  greatest  objec- 
I tions.  They  must  do  more — they  must 
1 restrict  that  choice,  so  as  not  to  suffer 
an  ill-advised  individual  to  degrade 
them  into  instruments  of  ruin,  though 
it  should  be  voluntarily  inflicted  ; or  of 
death,  though  that  death  should  be 
suicide.*’ 

“ Another  advantage  of  rendering 
this  mode  of  trial  obligatory  is,  that  it 
J diffuses  the  most  valuable  information 
among  every  rank  of  citizens  : it  is  a 
school,  of  which  every  jury  that  is 
impanelled  is  a separate  class,  where 
1 the  dictates  of  the  laws  and  the  consc- 
! quence  of  disobedience  to  them  arc 
1 practically  taught.  The  frequent  exer- 
cise of  these  important  functions  more- 
over gives  a sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  not  only  becoming  to  the 
character  of  a free  citizen,  but  which 
adds  to  his  private  happiness.  Neither 
party-spirit,  nor  intrigue,  nor  power, 
can  deprive  him  of  Tiis  share  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  though  they 
can  humble  the  pride  of  every  other 
office  and  vacate  every  other  place. 
Every  time  he  is  called  upon  to  act  in 
this  capacity,  he  must  feel  that  though 
placed  tn  perhaps  the  humblest  station , he 
is  yet  the  guard  tan  of  the  life,  the  liberty, 
and  the  reputation  of  his  fellmo-citizens 
against  injustice  and  oppression ; and 
that  while  his  plain  understanding  has 
been  found  the  best  refuge  for  innocence , 
his  incorruptible  integrity  is  pronounced 
a sure  pledge  that  guilt  will  not  escape. 

[ A state  whose  most  obscure  citizens  are 
thus  individually  elevated  to  perform 
these  august  functions  ; who  are  alter* 

I nately  the  defenders  of  the  injured,  the 
dread  of  the  guilty,  the  vigilant  guardi- 
ans of  the  constitution  ; without  whose 
consent  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted, 
no  disgrace  incurred  ; who  can  by  their 
voice  arrest  the  blow  of  oppression,  and 
direct  the  hand  of  justice  where  to  strike 
— such  a state  can  never  sink  into 
slavery,  or  easily  submit  to  oppression. 
Corrupt  rulers  may  pervert  the  constitu- 
tion : ambitious  demagogues  may  vio- 
late its  precepts  : foreign  influence  may 
control  its  operations  : but  while  the 
people  enjoy  the  trial  by  jury,  taken  by 
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Athenian  system.  Both  juror  and  dikast  represent  the  average 
imperfec-  man  of  the  time  and  of  the  neighbourhood,  exempt 

tions  of  jury-  . , . r . . , r * 

trial— cxag*  indeed  from  pecuniary  corruption  or  personal  fear, 
thTpro-'"  — deciding  according  to  what  he  thinks  justice  or 

ccdurcof  the  . • r %•  r *•  . 

dikastcncs.  to  some  genuine  feeling  of  equity,  mercy,  religion, 


lot  from  among  themselves,  they  cannot 
cease  to  be  free.  The  information  it 
spreads,  the  sense  of  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence it  inspires,  the  courage  it 
creates — will  always  give  them  an 
energy  of  resistance  that  can  grapple 
with  encroachments,  and  a renovating 
spirit  that  will  make  arbitrary  power 
despair.  The  enemies  of  freedom  know 
this : they  know  how  admirable  a 

vehicle  it  is,  to  convey  the  contagion  of 
those  liberal  principles  which  attack  the 
vitals  of  their  power,  and  they  therefore 
guard  against  its  introduction  with 
more  care  than  they  would  take  to 
avoid  pestilential  disease.  In  countries 
where  it  already  exists,  they  insidiously 
endeavour  to  innovate,  because  they 
dare  not  openly  destroy  : changes  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tion arc  introduced,  under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  improvement : the  common 
class  of  citizens  are  too  ill-informed  to 
perform  the  Junctions  of  jurors — a selec- 
tion is  necessary . This  choice  must  be 
confided  to  an  agent  of  executive  power, 
and  must  be  made  among  the  most 
eminent  for  education,  wealth,  and 
respectability  : so  that  after  several  suc- 
cessive operations  of  political  chemistry, 
a shining  result  may  be  obtained,  freed 
indeed  from  all  republican  dross,  but 
without  any  of  the  intrinsic  value  that  is 
found  in  the  rugged,  but  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, and  incorruptible  worth,  of  the 
original  composition.  Men  impanelled 
by  this  process  bear  no  resemblance  but  f 
in  name  to  the  sturdy  ’ honesty  unlettered 
jurors  who  derive  no  dignity  but  from 
the  performance  of  their  duties;  and  the 
momentary  exercise  of  whose  functions 
gives  no  time  for  the  work  of  corruption 
or  the  influence  of  fear.  13y  innovations  : 
such  as  these  the  institution  is  so  j 
changed  as  to  leave  nothing  to  attach  the  I 
affections  or  awaken  the  interest  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  neglected  as  an 
useless,  or  abandoned  as  a mischievous 
contrivance.” 

Consistently  with  this  earnest  admira- 
tion of  jury-trial,  Mr.  Livingston,  by 
the  provisions  of  his  code,  limits  very 


materially  the  interference  of  the  pre- 
siding judge,  thus  bringing  back  the 
jurors  more  nearly  to  a similarity  with 
the  Athenian  dikasts  (p.  85) : “I  re- 
strict the  charge  of  the  judge  to  an 
opinion  of  the  law  and  to  the  repetition 
of  the  evidence,  only  when  required  by 
any  one  of  the  jury.  The  practice  of 
repeating  all  the  testimony  from  notes, 
— always  (from  the  nature  of  things) 
imperfectly,  not  seldom  inaccurately, 
and  sometimes  carelessly  taken,  — has 
a double  disadvantage : it  makes  the 
jurors,  who  rely  more  on  the  judge’s 
notes  than  on  their  own  memory, 
inattentive  to  the  evidence;  and  it 
gives  them  an  imperfect  copy  of  that 
which  the  nature  of  the  trial  by 
jury  requires  that  they  should  record 
in  their  own  minds.  Forced  to  rely 
upon  themselves,  the  necessity  will 
quicken  their  attention,  and  it  will  be 
only  when  they  disagree  in  their  recol- 
lection that  recourse  will  be  had  to  the 
notes  of  the  judge.”  Mr.-  Livingston 
goes  on  to  add,  that  the  judges,  from 
their  old  habits  acquired  as  practising 
advocates,  are  scarcely  ever  neutral — 
always  take  a side — and  generally 
against  the  prisoners  on  trial. 

The  same  considerations  as  those 
which  Mr.  Livingston  here  sets  forth  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  jury-trial,  are 
also  insisted  upon  by  M.  Charles  Cointe, 
in  his  translation  of  Sir  Richard  Phil- 
lips’s Treatise  on  Juries,  enlarged  with 
many  valuable  reflections  on  the  different 
shape  which  the  jury -system  has  assumed 
in  England  and  France  (Des  Pouvoirs 
et  des  Obligations  des  Jurys,  traduit  de 
I’Anglois,  par  Charles  Comte,  2nd  ed. 
Paris,  1828,  with  preliminary  Considera- 
tions sur  le  Pouvoir  Judiciaire,  pp.  too 
*W->. 

The  length  of  this  note  forbids  my 
citing  anything  farther  either  from  the 
eulogistic  observations  of  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  or  from  those  of  M.  Cointe  : 
but  they  would  be  found  (like  those  of 
Mr.  Livingston)  even  more  applicable 
to  the  dikastcrics  of  Athens  than  to  the 
juries  of  England  and  America. 
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or  patriotism,  which  in  reference  to  the  case  before  him  he 
thinks  as  good  as  justice — but  not  exempt  from  sympathies, 
antipathies,  and  prejudices,  all  of  which  act  the  more  power- 
fully because  there  is  often  no  consciousness  of  their  presence, 
and  because  they  even  appear  essential  to  his  idea  of  plain 
and  straightforward  good  sense.  According  as  a jury  is  com- 
posed of  Catholics  or  Protestants,  Irishmen  or  Englishmen, 
tradesmen,  farmers,  or  inhabitants  of  a frontier  on  which 
smuggling  prevails, — there  is  apt  to  prevail  among  them  a 
corresponding  bias.  At  -the  time  of  any  great  national 
delusion,  such  as  the  Popish  Plot — or  of  any  powerful  local 
excitement,  such  as  that  of  the  Church  and  King  mobs  at 
Birmingham  in  1791  against  Dr.  Priestley  and  the  Dissenters 
— juries  are  found  to  perpetrate  what  a calmer  age  recog- 
nises to  have  been  gross  injustice.  A jury,  who  disapprove 
of  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  for  a particular  crime, 
will  acquit  prisoners  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  guilt 
It  is  probable  that  a delinquent,  indicted  for  any  state  offence 
before  the  dikastery  at  Athens, — having  only  a private  accuser 
to  contend  against,  with  equal  power  of  speaking  in  his  own 
defence,  of  summoning  witnesses  and  of  procuring  friends  to 
speak  for  him — would  have  better  chance  of  a fair  trial  than 
he  would  now  have  anywhere  except  in  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America  ; and  better  than  he  would  have 
had  in  England  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.1  Juries 


1 Mr.  Tardine  (Criminal  Trials,  Intro-  of  a juror , who  finds  a verdict  contrary 
duct.  p.  8)  observes,  that  the  “ proceed-  to  his  oath,  and  not  that  which  we  hear 
ings  against  persons  accused  of  state  too  much  of  at  present,  in  the  witnesses 
ollences  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  produced  at  a trial, 
history,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  I 44 *  In  the  Dance  of  Death,  written 
trials:  they  were  a mere  mockery  of  originally  in  French  by  Macharcl,  and 
justice,”  &c.  ' translated  by  John  Lydgate  in  this 

Respecting  what  English  juries  have  reign,  with  some  additions  to  adapt  it 
been,  it  is  curious  to  peruse  the  follow-  to  English  characters— a juryman  is 
ing  remarks  of  Mr.  Daincs  Harrington,  mentioned,  who  had  often  been  brihxl 
Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  409.  for  giving  a false  verdict,  which  shows 
In  remarking  on  a statute  of  Henry  VII.  the  offence  to  have  been  very  common. 
A.D.  1494,  he  says — I The  sheriff,  who  summoned  the  jury, 

“The  2 1st  chapter  recites — 4 That  was  likewise  greatly  accessory  to  this 
perjury  is  much  and  customarily  used  crime,  by  summoning  those  who  were 
within  the  city  of  I^ondon,  among  such  most  partial  ami  prejudiced.  Carcw, 
persons  as  passen  and  been  impanelled  in  his  account  of  Cornwall,  informs  us 
in  issue,  joined  between  party  and  that  it  was  a common  article  in  an 
party.*  j attorney’s  bill  to  charge  pro  amicitid 

4 * This  offence  hath  been  before  this  vicccomitis. 
statute  complained  of  in  preambles  to  ! 44  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  par- 

several  laws,  being  always  the  perjury  ! tiality  and  perjury  in  jurors  of  the  city 
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bring  the  common  feeling  as  well  as  the  common  reason 
of  the  public — or  often  indeed  only  the  separate  feeling  of 
particular  fractions  of  the  public — to  dictate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  particular  cases.  They  are  a protection 
against  anything  worse — especially  against  such  corruption 
or  servility  as  are  liable  to  taint  permanent  official  persons 
— but  they  cannot  possibly  reach  anything  better.  Now 
the  dilcast  trial  at  Athens  effected  the  same  object,  and 
had  in  it  only  the  same  ingredients  of  error  and  mis- 
decision,  as  the  English  jury  : but  it  had  them  in  stronger 
dose,1  without  the  counteracting  authority  of  a judge,  and 


of  London  is  more  particularly  com- 

filained  of  than  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
and,  by  the  preamble  of  this  and  other 
statutes.  Stow  informs  us  that  in  1468, 
many  jurors  of  this  city  were  punished 
by  having  papers  fixed  on  their  heads, 
stating  their  offence  of  having  been 
tampered  with  by  the  parties  to  the 
suit.  He  likewise  complains  that  this 
crying  offence  continued  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  he  wrote  his 
account  of  I-ondon:  and  Fuller,  in  his 
English  Worthies,  mentions  it  as  a 
roverbial  saying,  that  London  juries 
ang  half  and  save  half.  Grafton  also, 
in  his  Chronicle,  informs  us  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London 
was  indicted  for  a murder,  and  that 
the  bishop  wrote  a letter  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  in  behalf  of  his  officer,  to  stop 
the  prosecution,  * because  London  juries 
were  so  prejudiced,  that  they  would  find 
Abel  guilty  for  the  murder  of  Cain.’ 
“The  punishment  for  a false  verdict 
by  the  petty  jury  is  by  writ  of  attaint : 
and  the  statute  directs,  that  half  of  the 
grand  jury,  when  the  trial  is  per  medic • 
latent  lingua,  shall  be  strangers,  not 
Londoners. 

‘ And  there 's  no  London  jury,  but  are  led 
In  evidence  as  far  by  common  fame, 

As  they  arc  by  present  deposition.' 

(Hen  Jonson’s  Magnetic  Lady,  Act  III.  Sc.  3.) 

“ It  appears  by  15  Henry  VI.  c.  5 
(which  likewise  recites  the  great  increase 
of  perjury  in  jurors  and  in  the  strongest 
terms),  that  in  every  attaint  there  were 
thirteen  defendants— the  twelve  jurors 
who  gave  the  verdict  and  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant  who  had  obtained  it,  who 
therefore  was  supposed  to  have  used 
corrupt  means  to  procure  it.  For  this 
reason,  if  the  verdict  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  crowu,  no  attaint  could  be 


brought,  because  the  king  could  not 
be  joined  as  a defendant  with  the  jury 
who  were  prosecuted.” 

Compare  also  the  same  work,  p.  394- 
457,  and  Mr.  Amos’s  Notes  on  For* 
tescue  de  Laudib.  Leg.  Angliae,  c.  27. 

1 In  France,  jury-trial  was  only  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  in  1790 ; and  then  only 
for  Criminal  procedure  : I transcribe 
the  following  remarks  on  the  working 
of  it  from  the  instructive  article  in 
Merlin’s  * Repertoire  de  Jurisprudence,* 
article  Juris.  Though  written  in  a 
spirit  very  favourable  to  the  jury,  it 

firoclaims  the  reflections  of  an  observing 
awyer  on  the  temper  and  competence 
of  the  jurymen  whom  he  had  seen  in 
action,  and  on  their  disposition  to  pro- 
nounce the  verdict  according  to  the 
1 feeling  which  the  case  before  them  in- 
spired. 

“ Pourquoi  faut-il  qu’une  institution 
' qui  rassure  les  cito^cns  contre  rendur- 
cissemcnt  et  la  prevention  si  funcstc  a 
l’innocence,  que  peut  produire  l’habitude 
de  juger  les  crimes  ....  qu’une  insti- 
tution qui  donne  pour  juges  a un  accuse, 
descitoyens  independans  de  touteespece 

d’influence,  ses  pairs,  ses  egaux 

pourquoi  faut-il  que  cette  institution, 
dont  les  formes  sont  simples,  touchantcs, 
patriarchales,  dont  la  thcorie  flatte  et 
entrainc  l’esprit  par  unc  seduction  irre- 
sistible, ait  etc  si  souvent  meconnue, 
trompee  par  l’ignorance  et  la  pusillani- 
mitc,  prostitute  peut-ctre  par  une  vile  et 
coupahlc  corruption? 

44  Rendons  pourtant  justice  aux  erreurs, 
meme  a la  prevarication,  des  jures : ils 
ont  trop  de  fois  acquit te  les  coupables, 
mais  il  n’a  pas  encore  etc  prouve  qu’ils 
eussent  jamais  fait  coulcr  une  goutte  de 
sang  innocent : et  si  l’on  pouvoit  sup- 
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without  the  benefit  of  a procedure  such  as  has  now  been 
obtained  in  England.  The  feelings  of  the  dikasts  counted  for 


poser  qu’ils  cussent  vu  quelquefois  le  . 
crime  la  ou  il  n’y  en  avoit  qu’une  appa-  I 
rence  trompeuse  et  faussc,  ce  ne  seroit  ! 
pas  leur  conscience  qu’il  faudroit  ac- 
cuser : ce  seroit  la  fatalite  malheureuse 
des  circonstances  qui  auroient  accom- 
pagne  V accusation,  et  qui  auroit  trompe  ^ 
de  meme  les  juges  les  plus  penetrans  et 
les  plus  exerces  a rechercher  la  verite  et 
ft  la  demeler  du  mensonge. 

44  Mais  les  reproches  qu’ont  souvent 
merites  les  jures,  e’est  d’avoir  cede  a une 
faussc  commiseration,  ou  k l'interet 
qu’etoient  parvenus  k leur  inspirer 
les  families  d’accuses  qui  avoient  un 
rang  dans  la  soci&e : e’est  souvent 
d’etre  sortis  de  leurs  attributions,  qui  se 
boment  a apprecier  les  faits,  et  les  juger 
d’une  manure  diflerente  de  la  loi.  j*ai 
vu  cent  exemples  de  ces  usurpations  de 
pouvoir  et  de  ce  despotisme  des  juris. 
Trop  souvent  ils  ont  voulu  voir  une 
action  innocente,  li  ou  la  loi  avoit  dit 
qu’il  y avoit  un  crime,  et  alors  ils  n’ont 
pas  craint  de  se  jouer  de  la  verite  pour 

tromper  et  cluder  la  loi.”  . 

41  Sera-t-il  possible  d’ameliorer  1’ institu- 
tion des  jures,  et  d’en  prevenir  les  ecarts 
souvent  trop  scandaleux?  Gardons- 
nous  d’en  douter.  Que  1’on  commence 
par  composer  le  jury  de  proprietaires 
interesses  a punir  le  crime  pour  le  rend  re 
plus  rare  : que  surtout  on  en  eloigne  les 
artisans,  les  petits  cultivatcurs,  hommes 
chcz  qui  sans  doute  la  probite  est 
heureusement  fort  commune,  mais  dont 
1’esprit  est  peu  exerce,  et  qui  accoutumes 
aux  deferences,  aux  egards,  cadent  tou- 
jours  a l’opinion  de  ceux  de  leurs  col- 
logues dont  le  rang  est  plus  distinguO  : 
ou  qui,  familiarises  seulement  avec  les 
idees  relatives  k leur  profession,  n’ont 
jamais  eu,  dans  tout  le  reste,  que  des 
idees  d’emprunt  ou  d’inspiration.  On 
sait  qu’aujourd’hui  ce  sont  ces  hommes 
qui  dans  presque  toute  la  France 
torment  toujours  la  majorite  des  jures : 
mettez  au  milieu  d’eux  un  homme  d’un 
etat  plus  eleve,  d’un  esprit  delie,  d’une 
elocution  facile,  il  entralnera  ses  col- 
logues, il  decidera  la  d&itxfration  : et  si 
cet  homme  a le  jugement  faux  ou  le 
cceur  corrompu,  cette  deliberation  sera 
necessairement  mauvaise. 

44  Mais  pourra-t-on  parvenir  k vaincre 
l’insouciance  des  proprietaires  riches  et 
eclaires,  k leur  faire  abandonner  leurs 


affaires,  leurs  families,  leurs  habitudes, 
pour  les  entndner  dans  les  villes,  et  leur 
y faire  reniplir  des  fonctions  qui  tour- 
mentent  quelquefois  la  probite,  et  don- 
nent  des  inquietudes  d’autant  plus  vives 
que  la  conscience  est  plus  delicate  ? 
Pourquoi  non?  Pourquoi  les  mcmcs 
classes  de  citoyens  qui  dans  les  huit  ou 
dix  premiers  mois  de  1792,  se  portaient 
avec  tant  de  zOle  k 1’exercice  de  ces 
fonctions,  les  fuiroient-elles  aujourd’hui  ? 
surtout  si,  pour  les  y rappeler,  la  loi 
fait  mouvoir  les  deux  grands  ressorts  qui 
sont  dans  sa  main,  si  clle  s’engage  k 
recompenser  l’exactitude,  et  k punir  la 
negligence?”  (Merlin,  Repertoire  de 
Jurisprudence,  art.  Juris , p.  97.) 

In  these  passages  it  deserves  notice, 
that  what  is  particularly  remarked 
about  juries,  both  English  and  French, 
is,  their  reluctance  to  convict  accused 
persons  brought  before  them.  Now  the 
character  of  the  Athenian  dikasts,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Mitford  and  by  many 
other  authors,  is  the  precise  reverse  of 
this  : an  extreme  severity  and  cruelty, 
and  a disposition  to  convict  all  accused 
persons  brought  before  them,  upon 
little  or  no  evidence — especially  rich 
accused  persons.  I venture  to  affirm 
that  to  ascribe  to  them  such  a temper 
generally,  is  not  less  improbable  in 
itself,  than  unsupported  by  any  good 
evidence.  In  the  speeches  remaining 
to  us  from  defendants,  we  do  indeed 
find  complaints  made  of  the  severity  of 
the  dikasteries : but  in  those  speeches 
which  come  from  accusers,  there  are 
abundance  of  complaints  to  the  contrary 
— of  over-indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
dikasteries,  andconsequent  impunity  of 
criminals.  Nor  does  Aristophanes — by 
whom  most  modem  authors  are  guided 
even  when  they  do  not  quote  him— 
when  fairly  studied,  bear  out  the  temper 
ascribed  by  Mr.  Mitford  to  the  dikasts  ; 
even  if  we  admitted  Aristophanes  to  be 
a faithful  and  trustworthy  witness,  which 
no  man  who  knows  his  picture  of  So- 
k rates  will  be  disposed  to  do.  Aristo- 
phanes takes  hold  of  every  quality 
which  will  raise  a laugh  against  the  di- 
, kasts,  and  his  portrait  of  them  as  Wasps 
was  well-calculated  for  this  purpose 
—to  describe  them  as  boiling  over  with 
acrimony,  irritation,  impatience  to  find 
some  one  whom  they  could  convict  and 
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more,  and  their  reason  for  less  : not  merely  because  of  their 
greater  numbers,  which  naturally  heightened  the  pitch  of  feeling 
in  each  individual — but  also  because  the  addresses  of  orators 
or  parties  formed  the  prominent  part  of  the  procedure,  and 
the  depositions  of  witnesses  only  a very  subordinate  part. 
The  dikast 1 therefore  heard  little  of  the  naked  facts,  the 


punish.  But  even  he,  when  he  comes  [ 
to  describe  these  dikasts  in  action, 
represents  them  as  obeying  the  appeals  j 
to  their  pity,  as  well  as  those  to  their  ] 
anger — as  being  yielding  and  impres- 
sionable when  their  feelings  arc  ap- 
proached on  either  side,  and  unable, 
when  they  hear  the  exculpatory  appeal 
of  the  accused,  to  maintain  the  anger  i 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  speech  of  ; 
the  accuser.  (See  Aristophan.  Vesp.  | 
574*  7*3f  727,  974  ) Moreover,  if  from 
the  Vespa;  we  turn  to  the  Nubes,  where 
the  poet  attacks  the  sophists  and  not  the 
dikasts,  we  are  there  told  that  the  so- 
phists could  arm  any  man  with  fallacies 
and  subterfuges  which  would  enable  him 
to  procure  acquittal  from  the  dikasts, 
whatever  might  be  the  crime  committed. 

I believe  that  this  open-mindedness, 
and  impressibility  of  the  feelings  on  all 
sides,  by  art,  eloquence,  prayers,  tears, 
invectives,  &c.,  is  the  true  character  of 
the  Athenian  dikasts.  And  I also 
believe  that  they  were,  as  a general 
rule,  more  open  to  commiseration  than 
to  any  other  feeling — like  what  is  above 
said  respecting  the  French  jurymen  : ' 
tuKltnyros  Trpbs  opy^jy  'Adijyalwy  typos), 
fitfurdOrros  -xpbi  «Ac ov — this  expression 
of  Plutarch  about  the  Athenian  demos 
is  no  less  true  about  the  dikasts:  com- 
pare also  the  description  given  by  Pliny  ; 
(H.  N.  xxxv.  10)  of  the  memorable  1 
picture  of  the  Athenian  demos  by  the  j 
painter  Parrhasius. 

1 That  the  difference  between  the 
dikast  and  the  juryman,  in  this  respect, 
is  only  one  of  degree,  I need  hardly 
remark.  M.  Merlin  observes,  “Je  ne 
pense  pas,  com  me  bien  des  gens,  que 
pour  etre  propre  aux  fonctions  de  jure, 
il  suffise  da  voir  une  intelligence  ordinaire 
ct  de  la  /rod ill.  Si  l’accuse  paroissoit 
seul  aux  debats  avec  les  temoins,  il  nc 
faudroit  sans  doute  que  du  bon  sens 
pour  reconnoitre  la  verite  dans  des  de- 
clarations faites  avec  simplicity  et  dega- 
gees  de  tout  raisonnement : mais  il  y 
paroit  assist e presque  toujours  d’un  ou 
de  plusieurs  defenseurs  qui  par  des 


interpellations  captieuses,  embarrassent 
ou  egarent  les  temoins : et  par  une  dis- 
cussion subtile,  souvent  sophistique, 
quelquefois  eloquente,  enveloppent  la 
verite  des  nuages,  et  rendent  V evidence 
meme  problematique.  Certes,  il  faut 
plus  que  de  bonnes  intentions,  il  faut 
plus  que  du  bon  sens,  pour  ne  pas  sc 
laisscr  entrainer  k ccs  fausses  lueurs, 
pour  se  garantir  des  ecarts  de  la  sensi- 
bilite,  et  pour  se  maintenir  immuable- 
ment  dans  la  ligne  du  vrai,  au  milieu 
deces impulsions  donn^es  en  meme  temps 
a l'esprit  et  au  cceur.”  (Merlin,  Reper- 
toire de  Jurisprudence,  art.  Juris , p.  98.) 

At  Athens,  there  were  no  professional 
advocates  : the  accuser  and  the  accused 
(or  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  if  the 
cause  was  civil),  each  appeared  in 
person  with  their  witnesses,  or  some- 
1 times  with  depositions  which  the  wit- 
nesses had  sworn  to  before  the  archon  : 
each  might  come  with  a speech  prepared 
by  Antipho  (Thucyd.  viii.  68)  or  some 
other  rhetor : each  might  have  one  or 
more  Ivyjjydpous  to  speak  on  his  behalf 
after  himself,  but  seemingly  only  out  of 
the  space  of  time  allotted  to  him  by  the 
clepsydra.  In  civil  causes,  the  defendant 
must  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  plaintiffs  case,  since  besides  the 
Anakrisis  or  preliminary  examination 
before  the  archon,  the  cause  had  been 
for  the  most  part  already  before  an 
arbitrator.  In  a criminal  case  the 
accused  party  had  only  the  Anakrisis  to 
guide  him,  os  to  the  matter  of  which  he 
was  to  be  accused  : but  it  appears  from 
the  prepared  speeches  of  accused  parties 
which  we  now  possess  that  this  Ana- 
krisis must  have  been  sufficiently  copious 
to  give  him  a good  idea  of  that  which 
he  had  to  rebut.  The  accuser  was  con- 
demned to  a fine  of  1000  drachms,  if  he 
did  not  obtain  on  the  verdict  one-fifth 
of  the  votes  of  the  dikasts  engaged. 

Antipho  not  only  composed  speeches 
for  pleaders  before  the  dikastery,  but 
also  gave  them  valuable  advice  generally 
as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  their 
case,  &c.,  though  he  did  not  himself 
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appropriate  subjects  for  his  reason — but  he  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  plausible  falsehoods,  calumnies,  irrelevant 
statements  and  suggestions,  &c,  of  the  parties,  and  that 
too  in  a manner  skilfully  adapted  to  his  temper.  To  keep 
the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  jury,  apart  from  the  falsehood 
and  colouring  of  parties,  is  the  most  useful  function  of  the 
modern  judge,  whose  influence  is  also  considerable  as  a re- 
straint upon  the  pleader.  The  helps  to  the  reason  of  the 
dikast  were  thus  materially  diminished,  while  the  action  upon 
his  feelings,  of  anger  as  well  as  of  compassion,  was  sharpened, 
as  compared  with  the  modern  juror.1  We  see  in  the  remain- 
ing productions  of  the  Attic  orators  how  much  there  is  of 
plausible  deception,  departure  from  the  true  issue,  and  appeals 
to  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  prejudices  of  every  kind, 
addressed  to  the  dikasteries.2  Of  course  such  artifices  were 


speak  before  the  dikasts  : so  also  Ktesi-  | 
kies  the  Aoyoypd<pos  ( Demosthenes  cont. 
Theokrin.  c.  5)  acted  as  general  adviser  , 
or  attorney.  Xenophon  (Manor,  i.  2, 
51)  notices  the  persons  “who  knew 
how  to  furnish  advice  and  aid  to  those 
engaged  in  a suit  at  law  ” (0/  <tuv&ik*iv 
4wt<rrdfi*wt)  as  analogous  to  the  surgeon 
when  a man  was  sick  ; though  they 
bore  no  current  professional  name. 

1 Aristotle  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  his  Treatise  de  Rhetorica, 
complains  that  the  teachers  and  writers 
on  rhetoric  who  preceded  him,  treated 
almost  entirely  of  the  different  means  of 
working  on  the  feelings  of  the  dikasts,  ! 
and  of  matters  “extraneous  to  the  real 
question  which  the  dikasts  ought  to  try  ” 
twk  tow  wpdyfiaeros  T<k  vAcurra 
Tpaynarttoyrai'  8<a$oAtj  ydp  xal  (Atus 
real  opyb,  ov  wtpt  tow  irpdyparis  ten*, 
&AA&  vpb t rby  Succutt^w,  &c.,  i.  I,  I : 
compare  i.  2,  3,  and  iii.  1,  2). 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  promi- 
nent such  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the 
dikasts  were,  in  actual  fact  and  practice, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  it  from  the 
perusal  of  the  orations  themselves. 

Respecting  the  habit  of  accused  per- 
sons to  bring  their  wives  and  children 
before  the  dikasts  as  suppliants  for 
them  to  obtain  mercy  or  acquittal,  see 
Aristophan.  Vesp.  567-976  ; Andokides 
de  Mysteriis  (ad  finem),  and  Lysias  Orat. 
iv.  de  Vulnere  (ad  finem). 

* To  a person  accustomed  to  the 
judicature  of  modem  Europe,  conducted 


throughout  all  its  stages  by  tire  instru- 
mentality of  professional  men  (judges, 
advocates,  attorneys,  &c.),  and  viewed 
by  the  general  public  as  a matter  in 
which  no  private  citizen  either  could 
act  or  ought  to  act  for  himself—  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  reading  the  Attic 
judicial  orations  (to  a certain  extent  also 
the  Roman)  than  the  entire  absence  of 
this  professional  feeling,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  justice  both  invoked  and  ad- 
ministered by  private  citizens  exclusively. 
The  nearest  analogy  to  this,  which 
modem  justice  presents,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Courts  of  Requests  and  other 
courts  for  trying  causes  limited  to  small 
sums  of  property — too  small  to  be  worth 
the  notice  of  judges  and  lawyers. 

These  Courts,  in  spite  of  their  direct 
and  important  bearing  on  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  poorer  classes,  have 
received  little  elucidation.  The  History 
of  the  Birmingham  Court  of  Requests, 
by  Mr.  William  Hutton  (lately  repub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Chambers),  forms  an 
exception  to  this  remark,  and  is  full  of 
instruction  in  respect  to  the  habits,  the 
conduct,  and  the  sufferings  of  poor  per- 
sons. It  furnishes,  besides,  the  closest 
approach  that  I know  to  the  feelings  of 
Athenian  dikasts  and  pleaders,  though 
of  course  with  many  important  differ- 
ences. Mr.  Hutton  was  tor  many  years 
unremitting  in  his  attendance  as  a Com- 
missioner, and  took  warm  interest  in 
the  honourable  working  of  the  Court 
His  remarks  upon  the  position,  the 
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resorted  to  by  opposite  speakers  in  each  particular  trial.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  they  actually  per- 
verted the  judgement  of  the  hearers.1  Probably  the  frequent 
habit  of  sitting  in  dikastery  gave  them  a penetration  in  detect- 
ing sophistry  not  often  possessed  by  non-professional  citizens. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  cases,  success  depended  less  upon  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  a case,  than  upon  apparent  airs  of  innocence  and 
truth-telling,  dexterity  of  statement,  and  good  general  charac- 
ter, in  the  parties,  their  witnesses,  and  the  friends  who  ad- 
dressed the  court  on  their  behalf.  The  accusatory  speeches 
in  Attic  oratory,  wherein  punishment  is  invoked  upon  an 
alleged  delinquent,  are  expressed  with  a bitterness  which  is 
now  banished  from  English  criminal  judicature,  though  it  was 
common  in  the  state  trials  of  two  centuries  ago.  Against 
them  may  be  set  the  impassioned  and  emphatic  appeals 
made  by  defendants  and  their  friends  to  the  commiseration  of 
the  dikasts  ; appeals  the  more  often  successful,  because  they 
came  last,  immediately  before  decision  was  pronounced.  This 
is  true  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  Athens.* 


duties,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Com- 
missioners, illustrated  by  numerous 
cases  given  in  detail,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  represent  thoughts  which 
must  have  often  suggested  themselves  to 
intelligent  dikasts  at  Athens. 

“ I .aw  and  equity  (he  says,  p.  34) 
often  vary.  If  the  Commissioners  can- 
not decide  against  law,  they  can  decide 
■without  it.  Their  oath  binds  them  to 
proceed  according  to  good  conscience 
(jrrpi  hrov  ot/K  fiat  rtjuoi.  yyiifiT]  rfj  So 
KcuoraTTi — was  the  oath  of  the  Athenian 
dikast).  A man  only  needs  information 
to  be  able  to  decide." 

A few  words  from  p.  36,  about  the 
sources  of  misjudgement.  “ Misinfor- 
mation is  another  source  of  evil : both 
parties  equally  treat  the  Commissioners 
with  deceit.  The  only  people  who  can 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  will  not. 

“It  is  difficult  not  to  be  won  by  the 
first  speaker,  if  he  carries  the  air  of 
mildness  and  is  master  of  his  tale  ; or 
not  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  infirmity 
or  infancy.  Those  who  cannot  assist  them- 
selves, we  are  much  inclined  to  assist. 

“Nothing  dissolves  like  tears.  Though 
they  arise  from  weakness,  they  are 
powerful  advocates,  which  instantly 


disarm,  particularly  those  which  the 
afflicted  wish  to  hide.  They  come 
from  the  heart  and  will  reach  it,  if  the 
judge  has  a heart  to  reach.  Distress 
and  pity  are  inseparable. 

“ Perhaps  there  never  was  a judge, 
from  seventeen  to  seventy,  who  could 
look  with  indifference  upon  beauty  in 
distress  ; if  he  could,  he  was  unfit  to  be 
a judge.  lie  should  be  a stranger  to 
decision  who  is  a stranger  to  compassion. 
All  these  matters  influence  the  man,  and 
warp  his  judgement.” 

This  is  a description,  given  by  a per- 
I fectly  honest  ami  unprofessional  judge, 

! of  his  own  feelings  when  on  the  bench. 
It  will  be  found  illustrated  by  frequent 
passages  in  the  Attic  pleaders,  where 
they  address  themselves  to  the  feelings 
here  described  in  the  bosom  of  the 
dikasts. 

1 Demosthenes  (cont.  Phormio.  p. 
913,  c.  2)  emphatically  remarks  how 
much  more  cautious  witnesses  were  of 
giving  false  testimony  before  the  nume- 
rous dikastery,  than  before  the  arbi- 
trator. 

a Asconius  gives  an  account  of  the 
begging  off  and  supplication  to  the  ju- 
dices  at  Rome,  when  sentence  was 
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As  an  organ  for  judicial  purposes,  the  Athenian  dikasteries 
were  thus  a simple  and  plenary  manifestation  of  p0»,CTrui 
jury-trial,  with  its  inherent  excellences  and  defects 
both  brought  out  in  exaggerated  relief.  They  |fr"uin*»nd 
ensured  a decision  at  once  uncorrupt,  public-minded, 
and  imposing — together  with  the  best  security  which 
the  case  admitted  against  illegal  violences  on  the  ei,““*- 
part  of  the  rich  and  great.1  Their  extreme  publicity — as  well 
as  their  simple  and  oral  procedure,  divested  of  that  verbal 
and  ceremonial  technicality  which  marked  the  law  of  Rome 
even  at  its  outset,  was  no  small  benefit.  And  as  the  verdicts 
of  the  dikasts,  even  when  wrong,  depended  upon  causes  of 
misjudgement  common  to  them  with  the  general  body  of  the 
citizens,  so  they  never  appeared  to  pronounce  unjustly,  nor 
lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  generally.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  their  defects  as  judicial  instruments, 
as  a stimulus  both  to  thought  and  speech,  their  efficacy 
was  unparalleled,  in  the  circumstances  of  Athenian  society. 
Doubtless  they  would  not  have  produced  the  same  effect  if 
established  at  Thebes  or  Argos.  The  susceptibilities  of  the 
Athenian  mind,  as  well  as  the  previous  practice  and  expan- 
sive tendencies  of  democratical  citizenship,  were  also  essential 
conditions — and  that  genuine  taste  for  sitting  in  judgement 
and  hearing  both  sides  fairly,  which,  however  Aristophanes 
may  caricature  and  deride  it,  was  alike  honourable  and  useful 
to  the  people.  The  first  establishment  of  the  dikasteries  is 
nearly  coincident  with  the  great  improvement  of  Attic  tragedy 
in  passing  from  ./Eschylus  to  Sophokl£s.  The  same  develop- 


about  to  be  pronounced  upon  Scaurus, 
whom  Cicero  defended  (Cic.  Orat.  pro 
Scauro,  p.  28,  cd.  Orell.) : “ Lauda  - 
verunt  Scaurum  consulares  novem — 
Horum  magna  pars  per  tabellas  lauda- 
verunt,  qui  aberant : inter  quos  Pom* 
peius  auoque.  Unus  pnetereit  adoles- 
cens  laudavit,  frater  ejus,  Faustus 
Cornelius,  Syll«e  films.  Is  in  laudatione 
multa  humiliter  et  cum  lacrimis  locutus 
non  minus  audientes  permovit,  quam 
Scaurus  ipse  permoverat.  Ad  genua  judi- 
cum,  cum  sententiae  ferrentur,  bifariam 
se  diviserunt  qui  pro  eo  rogabant : ab 
uno  latere  Scaurus  ipse  et  M.  Glabrio, 
sororis  Alius,  et  Paulus,  et  P.  Lentulus, 
et  L.  /Kmilius  Buca,  ct  C.  Menimius, 

VOL.  IV. 


supplicaverunt : ex  alterd  parte  Sylla 
Faustus,  frater  Scauri,  et  T.  Annius 
Milo,  et  T.  Peduoeus,  et  C.  Cato,  et 
M.  Octavius  Laenas.” 

Compare  also  Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  23, 
about  the  defence  of  Sergius  Galba  ; 
Quintilian,  I.  O.  ii.  15. 

1 Plato,  in  his  Treatise  de  Legibus 
(vi.  p.  768),  adopts  all  the  distinguish- 
ing principles  of  the  Athenian  dikas- 
terics.  He  particularly  insists,  that 
the  citizen  who  does  not  take  his  share 
in  the  exercise  of  this  function,  con- 
ceives himself  to  have  no  concern  or 
interest  in  the  commonwealth — rb  wapa- 
ray  rrji  irdAcw*  ott  plroxoi  ilyai. 
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ment  of  the  national  genius,  now  preparing  splendid  mani- 
festations both  in  tragic  and  comic  poetry,  was  called  with 
redoubled  force  into  the  path  of  oratory,  by  the  new 
rfei»mii  judicial  system.  A certain  power  of  speech  now 
KmwS  of  became  necessary,  not  merely  for  those  who  in- 
tended  to  take  a prominent  part  in  politics,  but 
profeuionai  also  for  private  citizens  to  vindicate  their  rights  or 
repel  accusations,  in  a court  of  justice.  It  was  an 
°,h'rs'  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  practical  utility,  even 
apart  from  ambitious  purposes ; hardly  less  so  than  the  use  of 
arms  or  the  practice  of  the  gymnasium.  Accordingly,  the 
teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  the  composers  of 
written  speeches  to  be  delivered  by  others,  now  began  to 
multiply  and  to  acquire  an  unprecedented  importance 
as  well  at  Athens  as  under  the  contemporary  democracy  of 
Syracuse,1  in  which  also  some  form  of  popular  judicature  was 
established.  Style  and  speech  began  to  be  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  so  communicated;  not  always  happily,  for  several 
of  the  early  rhetors 2 adopted  an  artificial,  ornate,  and  con- 
ceited manner,  from  which  Attic  good  taste  afterwards 
liberated  itself.  But  the  very  character  of  a teacher  of 
rhetoric  as  an  art, — a man  giving  precepts  and  putting  him- 
self forward  in  show-lectures  as  a model  for  others,  is  a 
feature  first  belonging  to  the  Periklean  age,  and  indicates 
a new  demand  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 

We  begin  to  hear,  in  the  generation  now  growing  up,  of  the 
p.hetor*  and  rhetor  and  the  sophist,  as  persons  of  influence  and 
sophists.  celebrity.  These  two  names  denoted  persons  of 
similar  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  or  often  indeed 
the  same  person,  considered  in  different  points  of  view ; * 


1 Aristot.  ap.  Cicero.  Brut.  c.  12. 
“ Itaque  cum  sublatis  in  Sicilia  tyrannis 
res  privatte  longo  intervallo  judiciis 
repeterentur,  turn  primum  quod  esset 
acuta  ea  gens  et  controversa  natura, 
artem  et  praecepta  Siculos  Coracem  et 
Tisiam  conscripsisse,"  &c.  Compare 
Diodor.  xi.  87  ; Pausan.  vi.  17,  8. 

■ Especially  Gorgias ; see  Aristotel. 
Rhetor,  iii.  1 , 26  ; Timteus,  Fr. ; Dionys. 
Halicam.  De  Lysia  Judicium,  c.  3 : 
also  Foss,  Dissertatio  dc  Gorgia  Leon- 
lino,  p.  20  (Halle,  1828) ; and  Wester- 
mann,  Gcschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in 


Griechenland  und  Rom,  sect.  30,  31. 

* Plato  (Gorgias,  c.  20-75 ; Prota- 
goras, c.  9).  Lysias  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated as  a sophist  (Demosth.  cont. 
Neter.  c.  7,  p.  1351  ; Athense.  xiii.  p. 
592).  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
supposing  with  Taylor  ( Vit.  Lysise,  p. 
56,  ed.  Dobson)  that  there  were  two 
persons  named  Lysias,  and  that  the 
person  here  named  is  a different  man 
from  the  author  of  the  speeches  which 
remain  to  us  : see  Mr.  Pynes  Clinton, 
Fast.  H.  p.  360,  Appendix,  c.  20. 
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either  as  professing  to  improve  the  moral  character — or 
as  communicating  power  and  facility  of  expression — or  as 
suggesting  premises  for  persuasion,  illustrations  on  the 
common-places  of  morals  and  politics,  argumentative  abun- 
dance on  matters  of  ordinary  experience,  dialectical  subtlety 
in  confuting  an  opponent,  &c.1  Antipho  of  the  deme 
Rhamnus  in  Attica,  Thrasymachus  of  Chalk£don,  Tisias  of 
Syracuse,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Pro- 
dikus  of  Ke6s,  Theoddrus  of  Byzantium,  Hippias  of  Elis, 
Zeno  of  Elea,  were  among  the  first  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  these  departments  of  teaching.  Antipho  was  the 
author  of  the  earliest  composed  speech  really  spoken  in  a 
dikastery  and  preserved  down  to  the  later  critics.2  These 
men  were  mostly  not  citizens  of  Athens,  though  many  of 
them  belonged-  to  towns  comprehended  in  the  Athenian 
empire,  at  a time  when  important  judicial  causes  belonging 
to  these  towns  were  often  carried  up  to  be  tried  at  Athens — 
while  all  of  them  looked  to  that  city  as  a central  point  of 
action  and  distinction.  The  term  Sophist,  which  Herodotus3 
applies  with  sincere  respect  to  men  of  distinguished  wisdom 
such  as  Solon,  Anacharsis,  Pythagoras,  &c.,  now  came  to  be 
applied  to  these  teachers  of  virtue,  rhetoric,  conversation,  and 
disputation  ; many  of  whom  professed  acquaintance  with  the 


1 See  the  first  book  of  Aristotle’s 

Rhetoric  (alluded  to  in  a former  note) 

for  his  remarks  on  the  technical  teachers 
of  rhetoric  before  his  time.  He  re- 
marks (and  Plato  had  remarked  before 
him)  (i.  i and  2)  that  their  teaching  was 
for  the  most  part  thoroughly  narrow 
and  practical,  bearing  exclusively  on 
what  was  required  for  the  practice  of 
the  dikastery  (irfpl  tov  8iKd(ta0ai  irdmts 
nftpwvTai  Texvo^oy***)  : compare  also  a 
remarkable  passage  in  his  Treatise  de 
Sophisticis  Elenchis,  c.  32  ad  fincm. 
And  though  he  himself  lays  down  a 
far  more  profound  and  comprehensive 
theory  of  rhetoric  and  all  matters  apper- 
taining to  it  (in  a treatise  which  has 
rarely  been  surpassed  in  power  of  philo- 
sophical analysis),  yet  when  he  is  recom- 
mending his  speculation  to  notice,  he 
appeals  to  the  great  practical  value  of 
rhetorical  teaching,  as  enabling  a man 
to  “ help  himself”  and  fight  his  own 
battles  in  case  of  need— "Atoitox  ri  t$> 


(rwfxari  fl'ty  atffXP^v  hh  fivvaaQai  BotjOfty 
iaurtp,  \6ytp  SI  OVK  attrxpiy  (i,  I,  3 : 

compare  iii.  I,  2 ; Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  41- 
55  ; Protagoras,  c.  9 ; Fha-drus,  c.  43- 
50;  Euthydem.  c.  1-31  ; and  Xeno- 
phon, Memorab.  iii.  12,  2,  3). 

See  also  the  character  of  Proxenus  in 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  ii.  6,  16  : 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  307 ; 
Aristoph.  Nubes,  tto8;  Xenophon, 
Memorab.  i.  2,  48  ; Plato,  Alkibiades, 
i.  c.  31,  p.  1 19  ; and  a striking  passage 
in  Plutarch’s  life  of  Cato  the  elder,  c.  1. 

* Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  832  ; 
Quintilian,  iii.  I,  to.  Compare  Van 
Spaan  (or  Ruhnken),  Dissertatio  de 
Antiphonte  Oratore  Attico,  pp.  8,  9, 
prefixed  to  Dobson’s  edition  of  Antipho 
and  Andokides.  Antipho  is  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  the  historian 
Thucydides.  The  statement  of  Plutarch 
that  the  father  of  Antipho  was  also  a 
sophist,  can  hardly  be  true. 

* Herodot.  i.  29  ; iv.  95. 

2 I 2 
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whole  circle  of  human  science,  physical  as  well  as  moral  (then 
narrow  enough),  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  talk  about  any 
portion  of  it  plausibly  and  effectively,  and  to  answer  any 
question  which  might  be  proposed  to  them.  Though  they 
passed  from  one  Grecian  town  to  another,  partly  in  the 
capacity  of  envoys  from  their  fellow-citizens,  partly  as  ex- 
hibiting their  talents  to  numerous  hearers,  with  much  renown 
and  large  gain,1 — they  appear  to  have  been  viewed  with 
jealousy  and  dislike  by  a large  portion  of  the  public.3  For 
at  a time  when  every  citizen  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  the 
dikastery,  they  imparted,  to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to 
purchase  it,  a peculiar  skill  in  the  common  weapons,  which 
made  them  like  fencing-masters  or  professional  swordsmen 
amidst  a society  of  untrained  duellists.3  Moreover  Sokrates, 
— himself  a product  of  the  same  age,  a disputant  on  the  same 
subjects,  and  bearing  the  same  name  of  a Sophist  * — but 


1 Plato  (Hippias  Major,  c.  I,  2 ; 
Menon,  p.  95  ; and  Gorgias,  c.  I,  with 
Stallbaum’s  note)  ; Diodor.  xii.  53 ; 
Pausan.  vi.  17,  8. 

2 Xenophon,  Mcmorab.  i.  2,  31.  To 
teach  or  learn  the  art  of  speech  was  the 
common  reproach  made  by  the  vulgar 
against  philosophers  and  lettered  men — 
rt>  KOivf)  rois  (pt\oa6<pois  inrb  rwv  iroWiHv 
iwtTipu&fuivov  (Xenoph.  Mem  or.  i.  2, 
31).  Compare  yEschines  cont.  Timar. 
about  Demosthenes,  c.  25,  27,  which 
illustrates  the  curious  fragment  of  So- 
phokles,  865.  Oi  yap  y vv  a v S p 0 1 nal 
Aiyuv  iitrKijteSrts. 

* Such  is  probably  the  meaning  of 
that  remarkable  passage  in  which  Thu- 
cydides describes  the  Athenian  rhetor 
Antipho  (viii.  68)  : 'AvTitpwv,  iy^jp  ’A&rj- 
valwv  aptrji  rt  ovbtvbs  utrrtpos,  *ai  xpd- 
riaros  ivdvfxrjO^yai  ytvdutvos  *al  & 
yyolrj  <txi7v'  koI  is  juiv  Srjp ov  ov  irapiuv 
o&5*  is  &\\ov  dyuiva  Ikovoios  obbiva. 
&AA*  vvdirrus  t wK-fjOti  bid 
b 6 {ay  btiydrrjros  biaKtiptvos, 
robs  fiiirroi  dywvi^opivovs  iral  iv  bi/ca- 
arrjpltp  ical  iv  bijpup,  srKtiara  avtjp, 
Saris  £vpi&ov\*vaaiT6  rt,  bvvdpcvos  «<£«• 
A«*y.  44  Inde  ilia  qirca  occultandain 

eloquentiam  simulatio,”  observes  (Quin- 
tilian, Inst.  Or.  iv.  1,  8. 

Compare  Plato  (Protagoras,  c.  8; 
Phaidrus,  c.  86),  Isokrates  cont.  So- 
phistas,  Or.  xiii.  p.  295,  where  he  com- 


plains of  the  teachers — oTrivts  inri- 
axovro,  biiedfioffai  bibdoicciv,  ix\f(dp*yoi 
to  Suax*p4<rTaroy  rS>y  ovofidrcov,  6 rStv 
tpOovovvruv  ipyoy  tXij  \4yuv,  AAA’  oO  rosy 
irpotaTWTwv  tt\s  r oiavrijs  iraibtvocvs, 
Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  70,  71, 
p.  417-420 ; and  zEschin.  cont.  Ktesi- 
phon,  c.  9,  p.  371 — KaKovpyov  aoQiariiv, 
olifxtvov  (>4ipc tat  to  vs  ydfiovs  avatpriafiv. 

4 /Eschines  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34,  p. 
74.  *T/uc?r  fiiv,  d)  *A0i jvaiot,  It*  up  a- 
t ij  v pitv  rbv  aotpiar^y  4»«irr«i- 
vart,  Sri  Kpnlav  itpdvTj  ircircuSevicwr,  tva 
twv  Tpidtcovra  ruv  rbv  br)pov  Kara\vodv- 
r otv. 

Among  the  sophists  whom  Isokrates 
severely  criticises,  he  evidently  seems  to 
include  Plato,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
contrast  between  5 6£a  and  iwurriinv, 
which  he  particularly  notes,  and  which 
is  so  conspicuously  set  forth  in  the  Pla- 
tonic writings  (Isokrates  cont.  Sophistas, 
Or.  xiii.  p.  293  : also  p.  295).  We  know 
also  that  Lysias  called  both  Plato  and 
^Eschines  the  disciple  of  Sokrates,  by 
the  name  of  Sophists  (Aristeides,  Orat. 
Platonic,  xlvi.  'Ti rip  raiv  rerr dpu?rt  p. 
407,  vol.  ii.  ed.  Dindorf).  Aristeides 
remarks  justly  that  the  name  Sophist 
was  a general  name,  including  all  the 
philosophers,  teachers,  and  lettered  men. 

The  general  name  Sophists , in  fact, 
included  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
like  14  the  philosophers,  the  political 
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despising  political  and  judicial  practice,  and  looking  to  the 
production  of  intellectual  stimulus  and  moral  im-  „ , . , 

pressions  upon  his  hearers — Sokrattls — or  rather,  Plato  sokr>ta», 
speaking  through  the  person  of  Sokrat£s — carried  on  sopimc^ 
throughout  his  life  a constant  polemical  warfare  «ophUu 
against  the  sophists  and  rhetors,  in  that  negative  vein 
in  which  he  was  unrivalled.  And  as  the  works  of  these  latter 
have  not  remained,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  observations  of  their 
opponents  that  we  know  them  ; so  that  they  are  in  a situation 
such  as  that  in  which  Sokratths  himself  would  have  been,  if  we 
had  been  compelled  to  judge  of  him  only  from  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes,  or  from  those  unfavourable  impressions 
respecting  his  character  which  we  know,  even  from  the  Apo- 
logies of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  to  have  been  generally  pre- 
valent at  Athens. 

This  is  not  the  opportunity  however  for  trying  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  evil  in  the  working  of  the  sophists 

, , A . . , . , * Sophist,  and 

and  rhetors.  At  present  it  is  enough  that  they  were  rhetors  were 

. i . , the  natural 

the  natural  product  of  the  age ; supplying  those  product  ..r  ( 
wants,  and  answering  to  that  stimulus,  which  arose  ur'weniu- 
partly  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Ekklesia,  but  y 
still  more  from  the  contentions  before  the  dikastery, — in 
which  latter  a far  greater  number  of  citizens  took  active 
part,  with  or  without  their  own  consent.  The  public  and 
frequent  dikasteries  constituted  by  Periklds  opened  to  the 
Athenian  mind  precisely  that  career  of  improvement  which 
was  best  suited  to  its  natural  aptitude.  They  were  essential 
to  the  development  of  that  demand  out  of  which  grew  not 
only  Grecian  oratory,  but  also,  as  secondary  products,  the 
speculative  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  the  didactic 
analysis  of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  which  long  survived  after 
Grecian  creative  genius  had  passed  away.1  And  it  was  one 


economists,  the  metaphysicians,”  &c. 
I shall  take  a future  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  indiscriminate  censures 
against  them  as  a class,  which  most 
modem  writers  have  copied  implicitly 
from  the  polemics  of  ancient  times. 
This  examination  will  be  found  in  ch. 
67  of  the  present  history. 

1 Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  31.  hiytar  r t'x- 
vt)v  jib  SiidaKuv.  Xenophon  ascribes 


the  passing  of  this  law  to  a personal 
hatred  of  Kritias  against  Sokratcs, 
and  connects  it  with  an  anecdote  ex- 
ceedingly puerile,  when  considered  as 
the  alleged  cause  of  that  hatred,  as  well 
as  of  the  consequent  law-.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  law  had  a far  deeper 
meaning,  and  was  aimed  directly  at  one 
of  the  prominent  dcmocratical  habits. 
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of  the  first  measures  of  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty,  to  forbid,  by 
an  express  law,  any  teaching  of  the  art  of  speaking.  Aristo- 
phanes derides  the  Athenians  for  their  love  of  talk  and 
controversy,  as  if  it  had  enfeebled  their  military  energy  ; but 
in  his  time  most  undoubtedly,  that  reproach  was  not  true — 
nor  did  it  become  true,  even  in  part,  until  the  crushing 
misfortunes  which  marked  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  During  the  course  of  that  war,  restless  and  energetic 
action  was  the  characteristic  of  Athens  even  in  a greater 
degree  than  oratory  or  political  discussion,  though  before 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  a material  alteration  had  taken 
place. 

The  establishment  of  these  paid  dikasteries  at  Athens  was 
ih  d k t ^lus  one  t^ie  most  important  and  prolific  events 
rics  were  in  all  Grecian  history.  The  pay  helped  to  furnish  a 
not  c*chi-’  maintenance  for  old  citizens,  past  the  age  of  military 
goor  men^  service.  Elderly  men  were  the  best  persons  for  such 
diing  and  a service,  and  were  preferred  for  judicial  purposes 
tcr^s Cjnd iscn-  both  at  Sparta,  and  as  it  seems,  in  heroic  Greece, 
minatci)  Nevertheless,  we  need  not  suppose  that  all  the  dikasts 
were  either  old  or  poor,  though  a considerable  proportion  of 
them  were  so,  and  though  Aristophanes  selects  these  qualities 
as  among  the  most  suitable  subjects  for  his  ridicule.  Perikles 
has  been  often  censured  for  this  institution,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  first  to  ensure  pay  to  dikasts  who  before  served  for 
nothing,  and  had  thus  introduced  poor  citizens  into  courts 
previously  composed  of  citizens  above  poverty.  But  in  the 
first  place,  this  supposition  is  not  correct  in  point  of  fact, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  no  such  constant  dikasteries  pre- 
viously acting  without  pay ; next,  if  it  had  been  true,  the 
habitual  exclusion  of  the  poor  citizens  would  have  nullified 
the  popular  working  of  these  bodies,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  answering  any  longer  to  the  reigning 
sentiment  at  Athens.  Nor  could  it  be  deemed  unreasonable 
to  assign  a regular  pay  to  those  who  thus  rendered  regular 
service.  It  was  indeed  an  essential  item  in  the  whole 
scheme1  and  purpose,  so  that  the  suppression  of  the  pay 


1 Thucyd.  viii.  67.  Compare  a curious 
passage,  even  in  reference  to  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  in  the  speech  of  that 


orator  contra  Boeotum  de  Nomine,  c.  5. 
koI  ti  fnodbs  4iropi<r0Ti  Toil  itKaimjpiois, 
titrriyov  n*  hfjKov  8ti,  &c. 
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of  itself  seems  to  have  suspended  the  dikasteries,  while  the 
oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  was  established — and  it  can  only 
be  discussed  in  that  light.  As  the  fact  stands,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  6000  Heliasts  who  filled  the  dikasteries 
were  composed  of  the  middling  and  poorer  citizens  indis- 
criminately ; though  there  was  nothing  to  exclude  the  richer, 
if  they  chose  to  serve. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

PROM  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  TRUCE,  FOURTEEN  YEARS  BEFORE 
THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  DOWN  TO  THE  BLOCKADE 
OF  POTID^EA,  IN  THE  YEAR  BEFORE  THE  PELOPON- 
NESIAN WAR. 

The  judicial  alterations  effected  at  Athens  by  Periklfis  and 
Ephialtes,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  gave 

Personal  . 

activity  now  to  a large  proportion  of  the  citizens  direct  jury 
amonjj” the  functions  and  an  active  interest  in  the  constitution, 
citi»:en»-p  such  as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed  ; the  change 
aX”sc*-  being  at  once  a mark  of  previous  growth  of  demo- 
maritime,  cratical  sentiment  during  the  past,  and  a cause  of 
thirty  years*  its  farther  development  during  the  future.  The 
Athenian  people  were  at  this  time  ready  for  per- 
sonal exertion  in  all  directions.  Military  service  on  land  or 
sea  was  not  less  conformable  to  their  dispositions  than 
attendance  in  the  ekklesia  or  in  the  dikastery  at  home. 
The  naval  service  especially  was  prosecuted  with  a degree 
of  assiduity  which  brought  about  continual  improvement  in 
skill  and  efficiency ; while  the  poorer  citizens,  of  whom  it 
chiefly  consisted,  were  more  exact  in  obedience  and  discipline 
than  any  of  the  more  opulent  persons  from  whom  the  infantry 
or  the  cavalry  were  drawn.1  The  maritime  multitude,  in 
addition  to  self-confidence  and  courage,  acquired  by  this 
laborious  training  an  increased  skill,  which  placed  the 
Athenian  navy  every  year  more  and  more  above  the  rest 
of  Greece.  And  the  perfection  of  this  force  became  the  more 
indispensable  as  the  Athenian  empire  was  now  again  confined 
to  the  sea  and  seaport  towns  ; the  reverses  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  thirty  years'  truce  having  broken  up  all  Athenian 
land  ascendency  over  Megara,  Bceotia,  and  the  other  con- 
tinental territories  adjoining  to  Attica. 


1 Xcnophun,  Mcmorab.  iii.  5,  18. 
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The  maritime  confederacy — originally  commenced  at  Delos 
under  the  headship  of  Athens,  but  with  a common  chi<».  s»- 
synod  and  deliberative  voice  on  the  part  of  each  Lcsb.i'*erc 
member — had  now  become  transformed  into  a con-  "r^  aiNc°nly 
firmed  empire  on  the  part  of  Athens,  over  the  “nth^i>e 
remaining  states  as  foreign  dependencies ; all  of 
them  rendering  tribute  except  Chios,  Samos,  and 
Lesbos.  These  three  still  remained  on  their  original  Object' 
footing  of  autonomous  allies,  retaining  their  armed  <nbu,My- 
force,  ships,  and  fortifications,  with  the  obligation  of  furnishing 
military  and  naval  aid  when  required,  but  not  of  paying 
tribute.  The  discontinuance  of  the  deliberative  synod,  how- 
ever, had  deprived  them  of  their  original  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  Athens.  I have  already  stated  generally 
the  steps  (we  do  not  know  them  in  detail)  whereby  this 
important  change  was  brought  about,  gradually  and  without 
any  violent  revolution — for  even  the  transfer  of  the  common 
treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens,  which  was  the  most  palpable 
symbol  and  evidence  of  the  change,  was  not  an  act  of 
Athenian  violence,  since  it  was  adopted  on  the  proposition 
of  the  Samians.  The  change  resulted  in  fact  almost  in- 
evitably from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  from  the 
eager  activity  of  the  Athenians  contrasted  with  the  back- 
wardness and  aversion  to  personal  service  on  the  part  of  the 
allies.  We  must  recollect  that  the  confederacy,  even  in  its 
original  structure,  was  contracted  for  permanent  objects,  and 
was  permanently  binding  by  the  vote  of  its  majority,  like  the 
Spartan  confederacy,  upon  every  individual  member.1  It  was 
destined  to  keep  out  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  maintain  the 
police  of  the  Aigean.  Consistently  with  these  objects,  no 
individual  member  could  be  allowed  to  secede  from  the  con- 
federacy, and  thus  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  protection  at 
the  cost  of  the  remainder : so  that  when  Naxos  and  other 
members  actually  did  secede,  the  step  was  taken  as  a revolt, 
and  Athens  only  performed  her  duty  as  president  of  the 
confederacy  in  reducing  them.  By  every  such  reduction,  as 
well  as  by  that  exchange  of  personal  service  for  money- 


1 Thucyd.  v.  30 : about  the  Spartan  confederacy — tlpriiiirop,  levpioy  fha  1,  8,  ti 
hv  rb  rArjfo!  rav  IvppAxuv  thpplmrrcu,  t)y  pi]  ti  fftiy  t)  Tipwwv  Ktbbvpa  jf. 
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payment,  which  most  of  the  allies  voluntarily  sought,  the 
power  of  Athens  increased,  until  at  length  she  found  herself 
with  an  irresistible  navy  in  the  midst  of  disarmed  tributaries, 
none  of  whom  could  escape  from  her  constraining  power, — 
and  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  use  of  which  was  indispensable  to 
them.  The  synod  of  Delos,  even  if  it  had  not  before  become 
partially  deserted,  must  have  ceased  at  the  time  when  the 
treasure  was  removed  to  Athens — probably  about  460  B.C.,  or 
shortly  afterwards. 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  her  allies  were  thus 
Athens  took  mater'aMy  changed,  by  proceedings  which  gradually 
Pns'irchcr  evo'ved  themselves  and  followed  one  upon  the  other 
j.ui^with  without  any  preconcerted  plan.  She  became  an 
a common  imperial  or  despot  city,  governing  an  aggregate  of 
nevertheless  dependent  subjects  all  without  their  own  active 

the  allies  * . . 111 

were  gainers  concurrence,  and  in  many  cases  doubtless  contrary 
tmuanccTof  to  their  own  sense  of  political  right.  It  was  not 
cr  empire,  tj,at  tjiey  should  conspire  unanimously  to 

break  up  the  confederacy,  and  discontinue  the  collection  of 
contribution  from  each  of  the  members ; nor  would  it  have 
been  at  all  desirable  that  they  should  do  so : for  while  Greece 
generally  would  have  been  a great  loser  by  such  a pro- 
ceeding, the  allies  themselves  would  have  been  the  greatest 
losers  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  been  exposed 
without  defence  to  the  Persian  and  Phoenician  fleets.  But 
the  Athenians  committed  the  capital  fault  of  taking  the 
whole  alliance  into  their  own  hands,  and  treating  the  allies 
purely  as  subjects,  without  seeking  to  attach  them  by  any 
form  of  political  incorporation  or  collective  meeting  and 
discussion — without  taking  any  pains  to  maintain  community 
of  feeling  or  idea  of  a joint  interest — without  admitting  any 
control,  real  or  even  pretended,  over  themselves  as  managers. 
Had  they  attempted  to  do  this,  it  might  have  proved  difficult 
to  accomplish, — so  powerful  was  the  force  of  geographical 
dissemination,  the  tendency  to  isolated  civic  life,  and  the 
repugnance  to  any  permanent  extramural  obligations,  in  every 
Grecian  community.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
made  the  attempt.  Finding  Athens  exalted  by  circumstances 
to  empire,  and  the  allies  degraded  into  subjects,  the  Athenian 
statesmen  grasped  at  the  exaltation  as  a matter  of  pride  as 
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well  as  profit.1  Even  Perikl£s,  the  most  prudent  and  far- 
sighted of  them,  betrayed  no  consciousness  that  an  empire 
without  the  cement  of  some  all-pervading  interest  or  attach- 
ment, although  not  practically  oppressive,  must  nevertheless 
have  a natural  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  unpopular, 
and  ultimately  to  crumble  in  pieces.  Such  was  the  course  of 
events  which,  if  the  judicious  counsels  of  Perikles  had  been 
followed,  might  have  been  postponed,  though  it  could  not 
have  been  averted. 

Instead  of  trying  to  cherish  or  restore  the  feelings  of  equal 
alliance,  Perikles  formally  disclaimed  it.  He  main-  Concept™ 
tained  that  Athens  owed  to  her  subject  allies  no  Athenian- 
account  of  the  money  received  from  them,  so  long  Rowing 
as  she  performed  her  contract  by  keeping  away  Sw'JSjJSJ,1® 
the  Persian  enemy  and  maintaining  the  safety  of  the  onihdr’Sut, 
/Egean  waters.2  This  was,  as  he  represented,  the 
obligation  which  Athens  had  undertaken  ; and  pro-  t"**1*' 
vided  it  were  faithfully  discharged,  the  allies  had  no  right 
to  ask  questions  or  exercise  control.  That  it  was  faithfully 
discharged  no  one  could  deny.  No  ship  of  war  except  from 
Athens  and  her  allies  was  ever  seen  between  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  the  Aegean.  An  Athenian  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes  was  kept  on  duty  in  these  waters,  chiefly  manned  by 
Athenian  citizens,  and  beneficial  as  well  from  the  protection 
afforded  to  commerce  as  for  keeping  the  seamen  in  constant 
pay  and  training.3  And  such  was  the  effective  superin- 
tendence maintained,  that  in  the  disastrous  period  preceding 
the  thirty  years’  truce,  when  Athens  lost  Megara  and  Bceotia, 
and  with  difficulty  recovered  Eubcea,  none  of  her  numerous 
maritime  subjects  took  the  opportunity  to  revolt. 

The  total  of  these  distinct  tributary  cities  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  1000,  according  to  a verse  of  Aristophanes 4 
which  cannot  be  under  the  truth,  though  it  may  well  be,  and 
probably  is,  greatly  above  the  truth.  The  total  annual  tribute 
collected  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
probably  also  for  the  years  preceding  it,  is  given  by  Thucy- 


^ 1 Thucyd.  ii.  63.  ryjs  x6\eus  0/xds  I jcc iv,  &c. 
flubs  T(f  tow  3 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  12. 

&wavT*s  aydWfardf , $orj6f?t',  teal  tpv - I 2 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  11. 

yiiv  ro'vs  x 6vov$y  fl  tos  rtuas  I 4 Aristophan.  Vesp.  707. 
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did£s  at  about  600  talents.  Of  the  sums  paid  by  particular 
states,  however,  we  have  little  or  no  information.1  It  was 


1 The  island  of  Kythera  was  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians  from  Sparta  in 
425  B.C.,  and  the  annual  tribute  then 
imposed  upon  it  was  four  talents 
(Thucyd.  iv.  57).  In  the  Inscription 
No.  143,  np.  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscr.,  we 
find  some  names  enumerated  of  tributary 
towns  with  the  amount  of  tribute  oppo- 
site to  each,  but  the  stone  is  too  much 
damaged  to  give  us  much  information. 
Tyrodiza  in  Thrace  paid  1000  drachms  : 
some  other  towns,  or  junctions  of  towns, 
not  clearly  discernible,  are  rated  at 
1000,  2000,  3000  drachms,  one  talent, 
and  even  ten  talents.  This  inscription 
must  be  anterior  to  413  H.c.,  when  the 
tribute  was  converted  into  a five  per 
cent,  duty  upon  imports  and  exports  : 
see  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  I 
and  his  notes  upon  the  above-mentioned 
Inscription. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Athens  not 
always  to  rate  each  tributary  city  sepa- 
rately, but  sometimes  to  join  several  in 
one  collective  rating ; probably  each 
responsible  for  the  rest.  This  seems  to 
have  provoked  occasional  remonstrances 
from  the  allies,  in  some  of  which  the 
rhetor  Antipho  was  employed  to  furnish 
the  speech  which  the  complainants  pro- 
nounced before  the  dikastery  : see  An- 
tipho ap.  Harpokration,  v.  ’Aaiirofis — 
2wr«Af?j.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  the  orations  composed  by  Antipho 
for  the  Samothrakians  and  Lindiatts 
(the  latter  inhabiting  one  of  the  three 
separate  towns  in  the  island  of  Rhodes) 
have  not  been  preserved. 

Since  my  first  edition,  M.  Boeckh 
has  published  a second  edition  of  his 
Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  with 
valuable  additions  and  enlargements. 
Among  the  latter  are  included  several 
Inscriptions  (published  also  for  the  most 
part  in  Rangabe’s  Antiquites  Helle-  ; 
niques)  recently  found  at  Athens,  and 
illustrating  the  tribute  raised  by  ancient 
Athens  from  her  subject-allies.  M. 
Boeckh  has  devoted  more  than  half  his 
second  volume  (from  p.  369  to  p.  747) 
to  an  elaborate  commentary  for  the  1 
elucidation  of  these  documents. 

Had  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  re- 
cover these  Inscriptions  complete,  we  j 
should  have  acquired  important  and 
authentic  information  respecting  the  j 
Athenian  Tribute-system.  But  they  are 


very  imperfectly  legible,  and  require  at 
every  step  conjectural  restoration  as  well 
as  conjectural  interpretation.  To  extract 
from  them  a consistent  idea  of  the  entire 
system,  M.  Boeckh  has  recourse  to 
several  hypotheses,  which  appear  to  me 
more  ingenious  than  convincing. 

The  stones  (or  at  least  several  among 
them)  form  a series  of  records,  belong- 
ing to  successive  years  or  other  periods, 
inscribed  by  the  Thirty  Logistae  or 
Auditors  (Boeckh,  p.  584).  Tile  point 
of  time  from  which  they  begin  is  not 
positively  determinable.  Rangabe  sup- 
poses it  to  lie  Olymp.  82,  1.  (452  b.c.), 
while  Boeckh  puts  it  later — Olymp.  83, 
2,  B.C.  447  (p.  594-596).  They  reach 
down,  in  his  opinion,  to  B.c.  406. 

As  to  the  amount  of  tribute  demanded 
from  or  paid  by  the  allies,  collectively 
or  individually,  nothing  certain  appears 
to  me  obtainable  from  these  Inscrip- 
tions ; which  vary  surprisingly  (as 
Boeckh  observes  p.  615,  626,  628,  646) 
in  the  sums  placed  opposite  to  the  same 
name.  We  learn  however  something 
about  the  classification  of  the  subject 
allies.  They  were  distributed  under 
five  general  heads,— I.  Karian  Tribute. 
2.  Ionic  Tribute.  3.  Insular  Tribute. 
4.  Hellespontine  Tribute.  5.  Thracian 
Tribute.  Under  the  first  head,  Karian, 
we  find  specified  62  names  of  cities ; 
under  the  second,  Ionic,  42  names ; 
under  the  third,  Insular,  41  ; under  the 
fourth,  Hellespontine,  50 ; under  the 
fifth,  Thracian,  68.  The  total  of  these 
(with  the  addition  of  four  undecypher- 
ablc  names  not  aggregated  to  either 
class)  makes  267  names  of  tributary 
cities  (Boeckh,  p.  619).  Undoubtedly 
all  the  names  of  tributaries  are  not  here 
included.  Boeckh  supposes  that  an 
approximation  to  the  actual  total  may 
be  made,  by  adding  one-fifth  more, 
making  in  all  334  tributaries  (p.  663). 
This  rfiows  a probable  minimum,  but 
little  more. 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  Inscriptions 
to  certain  differences  in  the  mode  of 
assessment.  Some  are  self-assessed 
cities,  TriKtis  airral  <p6pov  ra^dutvai — 
others  are  cities  inscribed  by  private  in- 
dividuals on  the  tribute  roll,  Warn  &r  ol 
ISiwrai  ivtypa^ay  tpdpuy  <j>4ptir  (p.  613- 
616).  These  two  heads  (occurring  in 
three  different  Inscriptions)  seem  to 
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placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hellenotamiae ; 
originally  officers  of  the  confederacy  but  now  removed  from 
Delos  to  Athens,  and  acting  altogether  as  an  Athenian 
treasury-board.  The  sum  total  of  the  Athenian  revenue1 
from  all  sources,  including  this  tribute,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  is  stated  by  Xenophon  at  1000  talents. 
Customs,  harbour  and  market  dues,  receipt  from  the  silver- 
mines  at  Laurium,  rents  of  public  property,  fines  from  judicial 
sentences,  a tax  per  head  upon  slaves,  the  annual  payment 
made  by  each  metic,  &c.,  may  have  made  up  a larger  sum 
than  400  talents  : which  sum,  added  to  the  600  talents  from 
tribute,  would  make  the  total  named  by  Xenophon.  But  a 
verse  of  Aristophanes  3 during  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  (b.c.  422)  gives  the  general  total  of  that  time  as 
“ nearly  2000  talents  : " this  is  in  all  probability  much  above 
the  truth,  though  we  may  reasonably  imagine  that  the 
amount  of  tribute-money  levied  upon  the  allies  had  been 
augmented  during  the  interval.  I think  that  the  alleged 
duplication  of  the  tribute  by  Alkibiadds,  which  Thucydides 
nowhere  notices,  is  not  borne  out  by  any  good  evidence,  nor 
can  I believe  that  it  ever  reached  the  sum  of  1200  talents.3 


point  to  a date  not  long  after  the  first 
establishment  of  the  tribute.  It  appears 
that  the  Athenian  kleruchs  or  outlying 
citizens  were  numbered  among  the  tri- 
butaries, and  were  assessed  (as  far  as 
can  be  made  out)  at  the  highest  rate  (p. 
631). 

There  are  a few  Inscriptions  in  which 
the  sum  placed  opposite  to  the  name  of 
each  city  is  extremely  high  ; but  in 
general  the  sum  recorded  is  so  small, 
that  Boeckh  affirms  it  not  to  represent 
the  whole  tribute  assessed,  but  only  that 
small  fraction  of  it  (according  to  him 
^3)  which  was  paid  over  as  a compli- 
ment of  perquisite  to  the  goddess 
Athene.  His  hypothesis  on  this  subject 
rests,  in  my  judgement,  upon  no  good 
proof,  nor  can  I think  that  these  In- 
scriptions at  all  help  us  to  discover  the 
actual  aggregate  of  tribute  raised.  He 
speaks  too  emphatically  about  the  heavy 
pressure  of  it  upon  the  allies.  Nothing 
in  Thucydides  warrants  this  belief ; 
moreover,  we  know  distinctly  from  him 
that  until  the  year  413  B.C.,  'the  total 
tribute  was  something  not  so  much  as 
5 per  cent,  upon  imports  ami  exports 


(Thucyd.  vii.  28).  How  much  less  it 
was  we  do  not  know ; but  it  certainly 
did  not  reach  that  point.  Milford  seems 
struck  with  the  lightness  of  the  tax  (see 
a note  in  this  History,  ch.  Ixi.).  It  is 
possible  that  the  very  high  assessments, 
which  appear  on  a few  of  the  stones  ap- 
pended to  some  names  of  insular  tribu- 
taries, may  refer  to  a date  later  than 
413  u.c.  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
war,  when  Athens  was  struggling  under 
the  most  severe  pressuie  and  peril 
(Boeckh,  p.  547  seq.). 

1 Xenophon,  A nab.  vii.  1,  27.  ou 
utiov  TaXdyrw.  compare  Boeckh, 
Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  7,  15, 
*9- 

2 Aristophan.  Vcsp.  660.  rdKcun' 
iyyvs  8urx*Aia. 

* Very  excellent  writers  on  Athenian 
antiquity  (Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of 
Athens,  c.  15,  19,  b.  iii.;  Schomann, 
Antiq.  J.  P.  Att.  sect,  lxxiv.  ; K.  F. 
Hermann,  Gr.  Staatsalterthiimer,  sect. 
157  : compare  however  a passage  in 
Boeckh,  ch.  17,  p.  421,  Eng.  transl., 
where  he  seems  to  be  of  an  opposite 
opinion)  accept  this  statement,  tnat  the 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  Athe- 
nian budget,  however,  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we 


tribute  levied  by  Athens  upon  her  allies 
was  doubled  some  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(at  which  time  it  was  600  talents),  and 
that  it  came  to  amount  to  1200  talents. 
Nevertheless,  I cannot  follow  them, 
upon  evidence  no  stronger  than  Aeschi- 
nes (Fals.  Leg.  c.  54,  p.  301),  Ando- 
kides  (De  Pace,  c.  I,  s.  9),  and  Pseudo- 
Andokides,  cont.  Alkib.  s.  II. 

Both  Andokides  and  Aeschines,  who 
seems  to  copy  him,  profess  to  furnish  a 
general  but  brief  sketch  of  Athenian 
history  for  the  century  succeeding  the 
Persian  invasion.  But  both  are  so  full  of 
historical  and  chronological  inaccuracies, 
that  we  can  hardly  accept  their  autho- 
rity, when  opposed  by  any  negative 
probabilities,  as  sufficient  for  an  im- 
portant matter  of  fact.  In  a note  on  the 
chapter  immediately  preceding  I have 
already  touched  upon  their  extraor- 
dinary looseness  of  statement— pointed 
out  by  various  commentators,  among 
them  particularly  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton : 
see  above,  chap.  xlv. 

The  assertion  that  the  tribute  from 
the  Athenian  allies  was  raised  to  a sum 
of  1200  talents  annually,  comes  to  us 
only  from  these  orators  as  original  wit- 
nesses ; and  in  them  it  forms  part  of  a 
tissue  of  statements  alike  confused  and 
incorrect.  But  against  it  we  have  a 
powerful  negative  argument — the  perfect 
silence  of  Thucydides.  Is  it  possible 
that  that  historian  would  have  omitted 
all  notice  of  a step  so  very  important  in 
its  effects,  if  Athens  had  really  adopted 
it  ? He  mentions  to  us  the  commutation 
by  Athens  of  the  tribute  from  her 
allies  into  a duty  of  5 per  cent,  payable 
by  them  on  their  exports  and  imports 
(vii.  28) — this  was  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  war— 413  B.c.  But  any- 
thing like  the  duplication  of  the  tribute 
all  at  once,  would  have  altered  much 
more  materially  the  relations  between 
Athens  and  her  allies,  and  would  have 
constituted  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  a 
substantive  grievance  such  as  to  aggra- 
vate the  motive  for  revolt  in  a manner 
which  Thucydides  could  hardly  fail  to 
notice.  The  orator  zEschines  refers  the 
augmentation  of  the  tribute,  up  to  1200 
talents,  to  the  time  succeeding  the  peace 
of  Nikias  : M.  Bocckh  (Public  Econ.  of 
Athens,  b.  iii.  ch.  15-19,  p.  400-434) 


supposes  it  to  have  taken  place  earlier 
than  the  representation  of  the  Vespse  of 
Aristophanes,  that  is,  about  three  years 
before  that  peace,  or  423  B.c.  But  this 
would  have  been  just  before  the  time  of 
the  expedition  of  Brasidas  into  Thrace, 
and  his  success  in  exciting  revolt  among 
the  dependencies  of  Athens.  Now  if 
Athens  had  doubled  her  tribute  upon  all 
the  allies,  just  before  that  expedition, 
Thucydides  could  not  have  omitted  to 
mention  it,  as  increasing  the  chances  of 
success  to  Brasidas,  and  helping  to  de- 
termine the  resolutions  of  the  Akan- 
thians  and  others,  which  were  by  no 
means  adopted  unanimously  or  without 
hesitation,  to  revolt. 

In  reference  to  the  Oration  to  which 
I here  refer  as  that  of  Pseudo-Ando- 
kidcs  against  Alkibiades,  I made  some 
remarks  in  chap.  xxxi.  of  this  History, 
tending  to  show  it  to  be  spurious  and  of 
a time  considerably  later  than  that  to 
which  it  purports  to  belong.  I w’ill 
here  add  one  other  remark,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  decisive,  tending  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  oration  professes  to  be  delivered 
in  a contest  of  ostracism  between  Nikias, 
Alkibiades,  and  the  speaker.  One  of 
the  three  (he  says)  must  necessarily  be 
ostracised,  and  the  question  is  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  three  : accordingly 
the  speaker  dwells  upon  many  topics 
calculated  to  raise  a bad  impression  of 
Alkibiades,  and  a favourable  impression 
of  himself. 

Among  the  accusations  against  Alki- 
biades, one  is,  that  after  having  recom- 
mended in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Melos  should  be 
sold  as  slaves,  he  had  himself  purchased 
a Melian  woman  among  the  captives, 
and  had  had  a son  by  her : it  was 
criminal  (argues  the  speaker)  to  beget 
offspring  by  a woman  whose  relations 
he  had  contributed  to  cause  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  whose  city  he  had  con- 
tributed to  ruin  (c.  8). 

Upon  this  argument  I do  not  here 
touch,  any  farther  than  to  bring  out  the 
point  of  chronology.  The  speech,  if 
delivered  at  all,  must  have  been  de- 
livered, at  the  earliest,  nearly  a year 
after  the  capture  of  Melos  by  the  Athe- 
nians : it  may  be  of  later  date,  but  it 
cannot  possibly  be  earlier . 
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know  that  during  the  larger  part  of  the  administration  of 
Perikles,  the  revenue  including  tribute  was  so  managed  as  to 
leave  a large  annual  surplus ; insomuch  that  a treasure  of 
coined  money  was  accumulated  in  the  Acropolis  during  the 
years  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war — which  treasure  when 
at  its  maximum  reached  the  great  sum  of  9700 
talents  (=  2,230,00x3/.),  and  was  still  at  6000  talents,  amount  of 

. . , . r . revenue  laid 

after  a serious  drain  for  various  purposes,  at  the  byandaccu- 
moment  when  that  war  began.1  This  system  of  Atuh«m!!by 
public  economy,  constantly  laying  by  a considerable  years  pre- 
sum  year  after  year — in  which  Athens  stood  alone,  ' 

since  none  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  had  any 
public  reserve  whatever,*  goes  far  of  itself  to  vindicate  Perikles 
from  the  charge  of  having  wasted  the  public  money  in  mis- 
chievous distributions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  popularity, 
and  also  to  exonerate  the  Athenian  Demos  from  that  reproach 
of  a greedy  appetite  for  living  by  the  public  purse  which  it  is 
common  to  advance  against  them.  After  the  death  of  Kimon 


Now  Melos  surrendered  in  the  winter 
immediately  preceding  the  great  expe- 
dition of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily  in  415 
b.c.,  which  expedition  sailed  about  mid* 
summer  (Thucyd.  v.  1 16 ; vi.  30). 
Nikias  and  Alkibiades  both  went  as 
commanders  of  that  expedition : the 
latter  was  recalled  to  Athens  for  a trial 
on  the  charge  of  impiety  about  three 
months  afterwards,  but  escaped  in  the 
way  home,  was  condemned  and  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  in  his  absence, 
and  did  not  return  to  Athens  until  407 
B.c.,  long  after  the  death  of  Nikias,  who 
continued  in  command  of  the  Athenian 
armament  in  Sicily,  enjoying  the  full 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  until  its  com- 
plete failure  and  ruin  before  Syracuse — 
and  who  perished  himself  afterwards  as 
a Syracusan  prisoner. 

Taking  these  circumstances  together, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  never 
can  have  been  any  time,  ten  months  or 
more  after  the  capture  of  Melos,  when 
Nikias  and  Alkibiades  could  have  been 
exposed  to  a vote  of  ostracism  at  Athens. 
The  thing  is  absolutely  impossible : 
and  the  oration  in  which  such  historical 
and  chronological  incompatibilities  are 
embodied,  must  be  spurious ; further- 
more it  must  have  been  composed  long 
after  the  pretended  time  of  delivery, 


when  the  chronological  series  of  events 
had  been  forgotten. 

I may  add  that  the  story  of  this  du- 
plication of  the  tribute  by  Alkibiades  is 
virtually  contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  probably  borrowed  from  >Es- 
chines,  who  states  that  the  demagogues 
gradually  increased  (*aT&  /xirphr)  the 
tribute  to  1300  talents  (Plutarch, 
Aristeid.  c.  24). 

1 Thucyd.  ii.  13. 

* Thucyd.  i.  80.  The  foresight  of  the 
I Athenian  people,  in  abstaining  from  im- 
mediate use  of  public  money  and  laying 
it  up  for  future  wants,  would  be  still 
more  conspicuously  demonstrated,  if  the 
statement  of  zEschines  the  orator  were 
true,  that  they  got  together  7000  talents 
between  the  peace  of  Nikias  and  the 
Sicilian  expedition.  M.  Boeckh  be- 
lieves this  statement,  and  says,  44  It  is 
not  impossible  that  1000  talents  might 
have  been  laid  by  every  year,  as  the 
amount  of  tribute  received  was  so  con- 
siderable ” (Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
ch.  xx.  p.  446,  Eng.  trans.).  I do  not 
believe  the  statement  : but  M.  Boeckh 
and  others,  who  do,  ought  in  fairness  to 
set  it  against  the  many  remarks  which 
they  pass  in  condemnation  of  the  demo- 
cratical  prodigality. 
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no  farther  expeditions  were  undertaken  against  the  Persians. 
Even  for  some  years  before  his  death,  not  much  appears  to 
have  been  done.  The  tribute  money  thus  remained  unex- 
pended, and  kept  in  reserve,  as  the  presidential  duties  of 
Athens  prescribed,  against  future  attack,  which  might  at  any 
time  be  renewed. 

Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  the  other 
Pride  reit  by  sources  of  Athenian  revenue,  however,  we  know  that 
ritiaaMin  tribute  received  from  allies  was  the  largest  item  in  it.1 * 
power  of And  altogether  the  exercise  of  empire  abroad  became 
their  dry.  a prominent  feature  in  Athenian  life,  and  a necessity 
to  Athenian  sentiment,  not  less  than  democracy  at  home. 
Athens  was  no  longer,  as  she  had  been  once,  a single  city, 
with  Attica  for  her  territory.  She  was  a capital  or  imperial 
city — a despot-city,  was  the  expression  used  by  her  enemies, 
and  even  sometimes  by  her  own  citizens a — with  many  depen- 
dencies attached  to  her,  and  bound  to  follow  her  orders.  Such 
was  the  manner  in  which  not  merely  Periklt's  and  the  other 
leading  statesmen,  but  even  the  humblest  Athenian  citizen, 
conceived  the  dignity  of  Athens.  The  sentiment  was  one 
which  carried  with  it  both  personal  pride  and  stimulus  to 
active  patriotism.  To  establish  Athenian  interests  among 
the  dependent  territories  was  one  important  object  in  the 
eyes  of  PcriklSs.  While  discouraging  all  distant3  and  rash 
enterprises,  such  as  invasion  of  Egypt  or  Cyprus,  he  planted 
out  many  kleruchies,  and  colonies  of  Athenian  citizens  inter- 


1 Thucyd.  i.  122-143  ; ii.  13.  The 
ir9yrriKoar^t  or  duty  of  two  per  cent, 
upon  imports  and  exports  at  the  Peineus, 
produced  to  the  state  a revenue  of  thirty- 
six  talents  in  the  year  in  which  it  was 
farmed  by  Andokides,  somewhere  about 
400  B.C.,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  at  Athens  from  its  defeat  and 
subversion  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  (Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  c. 
23,  p.  65).  This  was  at  a period  of  de- 
pression in  Athenian  affairs,  and  when 
trade  was  doubtless  not  near  so  good  as 
it  had  been  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  must  have 
been  the  most  considerable  permanent 
source  of  Athenian  revenue  next  to  the 
tribute  ; though  we  do  not  know  what 
rate  of  customs-duty  was  imposed  at 


the  Peiraeus  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Comparing  together  the  two  pas- 
sages of  Xenophon  (Republ.  Ath.  1, 
17,  and  Aristophan.  Vcsp.  657),  we 
may  suppose  that  the  regular  and  usual 
rate  of  duty  was  one  per  cent,  or  one 
tKaroar^— while  in  case  of  need  this 
may  have  been  doubled  or  tripled— ror 
iroAAa*  inaroffras  (sec  Boeckh,  b.  iii. 
ch.  1-4,  p.  298-318,  Eng.  trans.).  The 
amount  of  revenue  derived  even  from 
this  source,  however,  can  have  borne 
no  comparison  to  the  tribute. 

* By  Perikles,  Thucyd.  ii.  63.  By 
Kleon,  Thucyd.  iii.  37.  By  the  envoys 
at  Melos,  v.  £9.  By  Euphemus,  vi.  85. 
By  the  hostile  Corinthians,  i.  1 24,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

3 Plutarch,  Perikl£s,  c.  20. 
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mingled  with  allies,  on  islands  and  parts  of  the  coast.  He 
conducted  1000  citizens  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 

500  to  Naxos,  and  250  to  Andros.  In  the  Cher-  Athenian 
sonese,  he  farther  repelled  the  barbarous  Thracian  pi.™'".' out 
invaders  from  without,  and  even  undertook  the  labour  by  p'rikics. 
of  carrying  a wall  of  defence  across  the  isthmus  which  of  rhrTcV.u* 
connected  the  peninsula  with  Thrace  ; since  the  bar- 
barous  Thracian  tribes,  though  expelled  some  time  before 
by  Kimon,1 *  had  still  continued  to  renew  their  incursions 
from  time  to  time.  Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the  elder 
Miltiadds  about  eighty  years  before,  there  had  been  in  this 
peninsula  many  Athenian  proprietors,  apparently  intermingled 
with  half-civilized  Thracians  : the  settlers  now  acquired  both 
greater  numerical  strength  and  better  protection,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  cross-wall  was  permanently  main- 
tained. The  maritime  expeditions  of  Periklds  even  extended 
into  the  Euxine  sea,  as  far  as  the  important  Greek  city  of 
Sin6pe,  then  governed  by  a despot  named  Timesilaus,  against 
whom  a large  proportion  of  the  citizens  were  in  active  discon- 
tent. Lamachus  was  left  with  thirteen  Athenian  triremes  to 
assist  in  expelling  the  despot,  who  was  driven  into  exile  along 
with  his  friends  and  party.  The  properties  of  these  exiles 
were  confiscated,  and  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  six 
hundred  Athenian  citizens,  admitted  to  equal  fellowship  and 
residence  with  the  Sindpians.  We  may  presume  that  on  this 
occasion  Sin6pd  became  a member  of  the  Athenian  tributary 
alliance,  if  it  had  not  been  so  before : but  we  do  not  know 
whether  Kotydra  and  Trapezus,  dependencies  of  Sindpd  far- 
ther eastward,  which  the  10,000  Greeks  found  on  their  retreat 
fifty  years  afterwards,  existed  in  the  time  of  Periklds  or  not. 
Moreover  the  numerous  and  well-equipped  Athenian  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Periklds  produced  an  imposing  effect 
upon  the  barbarous  princes  and  tribes  along  the  coast,3  con- 
tributing certainly  to  the  security  of  Grecian  trade,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  acquisition  of  new  dependent  allies. 

It  was  by  successive  proceedings  of  this  sort  that  many 
detachments  of  Athenian  citizens  became  settled  in  various 
portions  of  the  maritime  empire  of  the  city — some  rich,  invest- 
ing their  property  in  the  islands  as  more  secure  (from  the 

1 Plutarch,  Kimon,  c.  14.  3 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  19,  20. 
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incontestable  superiority  of  Athens  at  sea)  even  than  Attica, 
which  since  the  loss  of  the  Megarid  could  not  be 
guarded  against  a Peloponnesian  land  invasion  1 — 
others  poor,  and  hiring  themselves  out  as  labourers.3 
The  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  as  well 
as  the  territory  of  Estiara,  on  the  north  of  Euboea, 
were  completely  occupied  by  Athenian  proprietors  and 
citizens  : other  places  w'ere  partially  so  occupied.  And  it 
was  doubtless  advantageous  to  the  islanders  to  associate 
themselves  with  Athenians  in  trading  enterprises,  since  they 
thereby  obtained  a better  chance  of  the  protection  of  the 
Athenian  fleet.  It  seems  that  Athens  passed  regulations 
occasionally  for  the  commerce  of  her  dependent  allies,  as  we 
see. by  the  fact  that  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  she 
excluded  the  Mcgarians  from  all  their  ports.  The  commercial 
relations  between  Peiratus  and  the  Aegean  reached  their  maxi- 
mum during  the  interval  immediately  preceding  the  Pelopon- 
nesian wrar.  These  relations  were  not  confined  to  the  country 
east  and  north  of  Attica : they  reached  also  the  western 
regions.  The  most  important  settlements  founded  by  Athens 
during  this  period  were,  Amphipolis  in  Thrace  and  Thurii  in 
Italy. 

Amphipolis  was  planted  by  a colony  of  Athenians  and 
other  Greeks,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian 
Agnon,  in  437  B.c.  It  was  situated  near  the  river 
Strymon  in  Thrace,  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  at  the 
spot  where  the  Strymon  resumes  its  river-course 
after  emerging  from  the  lake  above.  It  was  originally 
a township  or  settlement  of  the  Edonian  Thracians,  called 
Ennea  Hodoi  or  Nine  Ways — in  a situation  doubly  valuable, 
both  as  being  close  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon,  and  as 
a convenient  centre  for  the  ship-timber  and  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  neighbouring  region.  It  was  distant  about  three 
English  miles  from  the  Athenian  settlement  of  Eion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  to 


Amphipolis 
in  1 hrace 
founded  by 
Athens. 
Agnon  is 
sent  out  as 
(Eki&t. 


1 Xenophon,  Rep.  Ath.  ii.  16.  tV  Compare  also  Xenophon  (Memorabil. 
fxtv  obarla  v toij  rf)oois  irapar  I8t  it  at,  wi - ii.  8,  I,  and  Symposion,  iv.  31). 
ertvovTti  rij  &PXV  TV  *aT®  BaAcuraav  * See  the  case  of  the  free  labourer 
▼V  8*  *Attik>V  yv*  **piopunri  rtfxvo^i-  and  the  husbandman  at  Naxos,  Plato, 
yiyvu<TKOVT9S  Sri  ri  aitTijv  rjerov-  Euthyphro.  C.  3. 

<71  y,  trJp&y  ayaduv  fici£6vwv  (rrcp-fjtrovrai.  J 
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form  establishments  at  Ennea  Hodoi  have  already  been 
noticed — first  that  of  Histiaeus  the  Milesian,  followed  up  by 
his  brother  Aristagoras  (about  497-496  B.C.),  next  that  of  the 
Athenians  about  465  B.c.  under  Leagrus  and  others — on  both 
which  occasions  the  intruding  settlers  had  been  defeated  and 
expelled  by  the  native  Thracian  tribes,  though  on  the  second 
occasion  the  number  sent  by  Athens  was  not  less  than  io.ooo.1 * 
So  serious  a loss  deterred  the  Athenians  for  a long  time  from 
any  repetition  of  the  attempt.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that 
individual  Athenian  citizens,  from  Eion  and  from  Thasus, 
connected  themselves  with  powerful  Thracian  families,  and 
became  in  this  manner  actively  engaged  in  mining — to  their 
own  great  profit,  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of  the  city  collectively, 
since  the  property  of  the  kleruchs,  or  Athenian  citizens  occupy- 
ing colonial  lands,  bore  its  share  in  case  of  direct  taxes  being 
imposed  on  property  generally.  Among  such  fortunate  ad- 
venturers we  may  number  the  historian  Thucydides  himself ; 
seemingly  descended  from  Athenian  parents  intermarrying 
with  Thracians,  and  himself  married  to  a wife  either  Thracian 
or  belonging  to  a family  of  Athenian  colonists  in  that  region, 
through  whom  he  became  possessed  of  a large  property  in 
the  mines,  as  well  as  of  great  influence  in  the  districts  around.3 
This  was  one  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  collective  power 
of  Athens  enabled  her  chief  citizens  to  enrich  themselves 
individually. 

The  colony  under  Agnon,  despatched  from  Athens  in  the 
year  437  B.C.,  appears  to  have  been  both  numerous  Siluation 
and  well-sustained,  inasmuch  as  it  conquered  and 
maintained  the  valuable  position  of  Ennea  Hodoi  in  Amphi|”1"' 
spite  of  those  formidable  Edonian  neighbours  who  had  baffled 
the  two  preceding  attempts.  Its  name  of  Ennea  Hodoi  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  Amphipolis — the  hill  on  which  the  new 
town  was  situated  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  river. 
The  settlers  seem  to  have  been  of  mixed  extraction,  com- 


1 Thucyd.  i.  100. 

’ Thucyd.  iv.  105  ; Marcellinus,  Vit. 
Thucyd.  c.  19.  See  Roscher,  Leben  des 
Thucydides,  ch.  i.  4,  p.  96,  who  gives  a 
genealogy  of  Thucydides,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  made  out  with  any  probability. 
The  historian  was  connected  by  blood 

with  Miltiades  and  Kimon,  as  well  as 


with  Olorus  king  of  one  of  the  Thracian 
tribes,  whose  daughter  Hegesipyle  was 
wife  of  Miltiades  the  conqueror  of  Mara- 
thon. In  this  manner  therefore  he  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  ancient  heroic 
families  of  Athens  and  even  of  Greece, 
being  an  /Eakid  through  Ajax  and 
Philseus  (Marcellin.  c.  2). 

2 K 2 
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prising  no  large  proportion  of  Athenians.  Some  were  of 
Chalkidic  race,  others  came  from  Argilus,  a Grecian  city 
colonised  from  Andros,  which  possessed  the  territory  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon  immediately  opposite  to  Amphi- 
polis,* and  which  was  included  among  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens.  Amphipolis,  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Strymon 
and  the  port  of  Eion,  became  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Athenian  dependencies  in  reference  to  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

The  colony  of  Thurii  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum 
F ) ^ in  Italy,  near  the  site  and  on  the  territory  of  the 
b>h>he'  ’ ancient  Sybaris,  was  founded  by  Athens  about  seven 
of  Thurii,  an  years  earlier  than  Amphipolis,  not  long  after  the  con- 
coast  of  elusion  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce  with  Sparta,  B.C. 

443.  Since  the  destruction  of  the  old  Sybaris  by 
the  Krotoniates,  in  509  B.C.,  its  territory  had  for  the  most  part 
remained  unappropriated.  The  descendants  of  the  former 
inhabitants,  dispersed  at  Laiis  and  in  other  portions  of  the 
territory,  were  not  strong  enough  to  establish  any  new  city : 
nor  did  it  suit  the  views  of  the  Krotoniates  themselves  to  do 
so.  After  an  interval  of  more  than  sixty  years,  however. 
Conductor  during  which  one  unsuccessful  attempt  at  occupation 
iShubiu,*"  had  been  made  by  some  Thessalian  settlers,  these 
Sybaris— Sybarites  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to 
croichmcnts  undertake  and  protect  the  Te-colonization ; the  pro- 
dation  of1"*  position  having  been  made  in  vain  to  the  Spartans. 
i,c“cnx'pc!S  Lampon  and  Xenokritus,  the  former  a prophet  and 
reromri-"'  interpreter  of  oracles,  were  sent  by  Periklfis  with  ten 
luted.  ships  as  chiefs  of  the  new  colony  of  Thurii,  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  Athens.  The  settlers,  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  included  Dorians,  Ionians,  islanders,  Boeotians, 
as  well  as  Athenians.  But  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Sybarites  procured  themselves  to  be  treated  as  privileged 
citizens,  monopolising  for  themselves  the  possession  of  poli- 
tical powers  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  walls  ; while  their  wives  also  assumed  an 
offensive  pre-eminence  over  the  other  women  of  the  city  in 
the  public  religious  processions.  Such  spirit  of  privilege  and 
monopoly  appears  to  have  been  a frequent  manifestation 
among  the  ancient  colonies,  and  often  fatal  either  to  their 

1 Thucyd.  iv.  102 ; v.  6. 
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tranquillity  or  to  their  growth  ; sometimes  to  both.  In  the 
case  of  Thurii,  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  democratical 
Athens,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  any  lasting  success.  And 
we  find  that  after  no  very  long  period,  the  majority  of  the 
colonists  rose  in  insurrection  against  the  privileged  Sybarites, 
either  slew  or  expelled  them,  and  divided  the  entire  territory 
of  the  city  upon  equal  principles  among  the  colonists  of  every 
different  race.  This  revolution  enabled  them  to  make  peace 
with  the  Krotoniates,  who  had  probably  been  unfriendly  so 
long  as  their  ancient  enemies  the  Sybarites  were  masters  of 
the  city  and  likely  to  turn  its  powers  to  the  purpose  of  aveng- 
ing their  conquered  ancestors.  And  the  city  from  this  time 
forward,  democratically  governed,  appears  to  have  flourished 
steadily  and  without  internal  dissension  for  thirty  years,  until 
the  ruinous  disasters  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse  occa- 
sioned the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  party  at  Thurii.  How 
miscellaneous  the  population  of  Thurii  was,  we  may  judge 
from  the  denominations  of  the  ten  tribes — such  was  the 
number  of  tribes  established,  after  the  model  of  Athens — 
Arkas,  Achats,  Eleia,  Boeotia,  Amphiktyonis,  Doris,  las, 
Athenats,  Eubots,  Nesidtis.  From  this  mixture  of  race  they 
could  not  agree  in  recognizing  or  honouring  an  Athenian 
CEkist,  or  indeed  any  CEkist  except  Apollo.1  The  Spartan 
general  Kleandridas,  banished  a few  years  before  for  having 
suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by  Athens  along  with  king 
Pleistoanax,  removed  to  Thurii  and  was  appointed  general 
of  the  citizens  in  their  war  against  Tarentum.  That  war  was 
ultimately  adjusted  by  the  joint  foundation  of  the  new  city  of 
Herakleia  half-way  between  the  two — in  the  fertile  territory 
called  Siritis.2 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  respecting  Thurii  is,  that 
the  rhetor  Lysias,  and  the  historian  Herodotus,  were  HcrodotU5 
both  domiciliated  there  as  citizens.  The  city  was  !T^hd?nii- 
connected  with  Athens,  yet  seemingly  only  by  a 
feeble  tie  ; it  was  not  numbered  among  the  tributary  X^hcnVao ew 
subject  allies.3  From  the  circumstance,  that  so  small  "“'^\hcr<. 
a proportion  of  the  settlers  at  Thurii  were  native  "columsU- 

1 Diodor.  xii.  35.  t Thucyd.  vi.  14:  compare  vi.  45,  104; 

3 Diodor.  xii.  1 1,  12;  Strabo,  vi.  vii.  34.  Thucydides  docs  not  even 
264  ; Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  22.  mention  Thurii,  in  his  catalogue  of  the 

• 'The  Athenians  pretended  to  no  allies  of  Athens  at  the  beginning  of 
subject  allies  beyond  the  Ionian  Gulf,  j the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  ii.  15)* 
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Athenians,  we  may  infer  that  not  many  of  the  latter  at  that 
time  were  willing  to  put  themselves  so  far  out  of  connexion 
with  Athens — even  though  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  lots  of 
land  in  a fertile  and  promising  territory.  And  Perikl6s  w^as 
probably  anxious  that  those  poor  citizens,  for  whom  emigra- 
tion was  desirable,  should  rather  become  kleruchs  in  some  of 
the  islands  or  ports  of  the  zEgean,  where  they  would  serve 
(like  the  colonies  of  Rome)  as  a sort  of  garrison  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Athenian  empire.1 

The  fourteen  years  between  the  Thirty  years’  truce  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are  a period  of  full 
maritime  empire  on  the  part  of  Athens — partially  indeed 
resisted,  but  never  with  success.  They  are  a period  of  peace 
with  all  cities  extraneous  to  her  own  empire  ; and  of  splendid 
decorations  to  the  city  itself,  emanating  from  the  genius  of 
Pheidias  and  others,  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  architecture. 

Since  the  death  of  Kimon,  Perikles  had  become,  gradually 
p { but  entirely,  the  first  citizen  in  the  commonwealth. 
.ms  oc.  His  qualities  told  for  more,  the  longer  they  were 
peace.3  Her  known,  and  even  the  disastrous  reverses  which  pre- 
randiikJn.  ceded  the  Thirty  years’  truce  had  not  overthrown 
Periuslwith  him,  since  he  had  protested  against  that  expedition 
son  of  ' “ of  Tolmides  into  Boeotia  out  of  which  they  first 
e arose.  But  if  the  personal  influence  of  Perikles  had 

increased,  the  party  opposed  to  him  seems  also  to  have  become 
stronger  and  better  organised  than  before ; and  to  have  ac- 
quired a leader  in  many  respects  more  effective  than  Kimon 
— Thucydides  son  of  Melfisias.  The  new  chief  was  a near 
relative  of  Kimon,  but  of  a character  and  talents  more  ana- 
logous to  that  of  Perikles  ; a statesman  and  orator  rather  than 
a general,  though  competent  to  both  functions  if  occasion 
demanded,  as  every  leading  man  in  those  days  was  required 
to  be.  Under  Thucydides,  the  political  and  parliamentary 
opposition  against  Perikles  assumed  a constant  character  and 
organisation,  such  as  Kimon  with  his  exclusively  military 
aptitudes  had  never  been  able  to  establish.  The  aristocratical 
party  in  the  commonwealth — the  "honourable  and  respect- 
able ” citizens,  as  we  find  them  styled,  adopting  their  own 


1 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  1 1. 
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nomenclature — now  imposed  upon  themselves  the  obligation 
of  undeviating  regularity  in  their  attendance  on  the  public 
assembly,  sitting  together  in  a particular  section  so  as  to  be 
conspicuously  parted  from  the  Demos.  In  this  manner  their 
applause  and  dissent,  their  mutual  encouragement  to  each 
other,  their  distribution  of  parts  to  different  speakers,  was 
made  more  conducive  to  the  party  purposes  than  it  had  been 
before  when  these  distinguished  persons  were  intermingled 
with  the  mass  of  citizens.1 *  Thucydides  himself  was  eminent 
as  a speaker,  inferior  only  to  Perikles — perhaps  hardly  inferior 
even  to  him.  We  are  told  that  in  reply  to  a question  put  to 
him  by  Archidamus,  whether  Periklfis  or  he  were  the  better 
wrestler,  Thucydides  replied — "Even  when  I throw  him,  he 
denies  that  he  has  fallen,  gains  his  point,  and  talks  over  those 
who  actually  saw  him  fall.”  3 

Such  an  opposition,  made  to  Perikles  in  all  the  full  licence 
which  a dcmocratical  constitution  permitted,  must  r«int»of 
have  been  both  efficient  and  embarrassing.  But  the  b^[»«n°ihe 
pointed  severance  of  the  aristocratical  chiefs,  which 
Thucydides  son  of  Melesias  introduced,  contributed  *’ 
probably  at  once  to  rally  the  democratical  majority  na™y°(or 
round  Periklds,  and  to  exasperate  the  bitterness  of  |1h0cnd0cfc“rl' 
party  conflict.3  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  AU,c,u- 
grounds  of  the  opposition,  it  turned  partly  upon  the  pacific 
policy  of  Periklils  towards  the  Persians,  partly  upon  his  ex- 
penditure for  home  ornament.  Thucydides  contended  that 
Athens  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  by  having 
drawn  the  confederate  treasure  from  Delos  to  her  own  acro- 
polis, under  pretence  of  greater  security — and  then  employing 
it,  not  in  prosecuting  war  against  the  Persians,4  but  in  beauti- 


1 Compare  the  speech  of  Nikias,  in 
reference  to  the  younger  citizens  and 
partisans  of  Alkibiadcs  sitting  together 
near  the  latter  in  the  assembly— oDt 
iyit  6pu>y  vvy  ivddSf  r$  abrtp  ay8p\ 

irapoKfAiuiTTouf  KaOypiyovs  <po- 
fiovpcu,  *at  rois  xp*<rflintpois  dvTiirapaKt- 

\*\iopai  p^  KorraHrxwOyyai,  ftp  rts 
t aptutdOyrai  rut y8t,  &C.  (Thucyd.  vi. 

13).  See  also  Aristophanes,  Ekklesiaz. 
298  seq.t  about  partisans  sitting  near  to- 
gether. 

* Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  8.  *'Ora>'  iyit 
xara/SaAo)  iraAaiau',  inuvos  byriKiywv  its 


ob  WirrwfCf,  PifCf , kclI  ptraxtlOu  robs 
dputyras. 

* Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  II.  y 8’  ittti- 
vuv  ttpiWa  Hal  <pi\ortuia  ruty  itySputy  /3a- 
Ovrdrriy  ropl]V  repovtra  rfjs  xo\tutst  rb 
ply  8ypoyt  rb  5’  dAtyovs  ixoiyat  koA«T- 
adai. 

4 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  12.  8U$a\- 

A oy  4y  rats  iKKKyfflats  &o<2yr*sf  its  6 ply 
8ypos  a8o£u  *al  Katcat s atcovti  ra  xoiyd 
ruty  *EAA iywy  xP^PaTa  WP^S  *brby  in 
Ai)\ou  ptrayayuty , f?  8*  tvsariy  abrtp  xpbs 
robs  iyttaKovyras  *bxpfx*<Trdry  ruty  xpo - 
tpdtrtwy,  8«laayra  robs  fiap&dpovs  ixildiy 
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fying  Athens  by  new  temples  and  costly  statues.  To  this 
Perikles  replied  that  Athens  had  undertaken  the  obligation, 
in  consideration  of  the  tribute  money,  to  protect  her  allies  and 
keep  off  from  them  every  foreign  enemy — that  she  had  accom- 
plished this  object  completely  at  the  present,  and  retained  a 
reserve  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  like  security  for  the  future 
— that  under  such  circumstances,  she  owed  no  account  to  her 
allies  of  the  expenditure  of  the  surplus,  but  was  at  liberty  to 
employ  it  for  purposes  useful  and  honourable  to  the  city.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  was  an  object  of  great  public  importance 
to  render  Athens  imposing  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  allies  and 
of  Hellas  generally,  by  improved  fortifications, — by  accumu- 
lated embellishment,  sculptural  and  architectural, — and  by 
religious  festivals,  frequent,  splendid,  musical,  and  poetical. 

Such  was  the  answer  made  by  Perikles  in  defence  of  his 
Defence  of  policy  against  the  opposition  headed  by  Thucydides, 
perfecfiy  And  considering  the  grounds  of  the  debate  on  both 
Ki^poiuki’r'  sides,  the  answer  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  For 
r,v»u.  when  we  look  at  the  very  large  sum  which  Perikles 
continually  kept  in  reserve  in  the  treasury,  no  one  could 
reasonably  complain  that  his  expenditure  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses was  carried  so  far  as  to  encroach  upon  the  exigencies  of 
defence.  What  Thucydides  and  his  partisans  appear  to  have 
urged,  was  that  this  common  fund  should  still  continue  to  be 
spent  in  aggressive  warfare  against  the  Persian  king,  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere — conformably  to  the  projects  pursued  by  Kimon 
during  his  life.1  But  PeriklOs  was  right  in  contending  that 
such  outlay  would  have  been  simply  wasteful ; of  no  use 
either  to  Athens  or  her  allies,  though  risking  all  the  chances 
of  distant  defeat,  such  as  had  been  experienced  a few  years 
before  in  Egypt.  The  Persian  force  was  already  kept  away 
both  from  the  waters  of  the  Aigean  and  the  coast  of  Asia, 
either  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Kallias,  or  (if  that 
treaty  be  supposed  apocryphal)  by  a conduct  practically  the 
same  as  those  stipulations  would  have  enforced.  The  allies 


dytA«V0at  xa\  <f>v\drrtiy  iv  o\vpy  rd 
KOivd,  ravriyv  iyjfprjKt  TltpiKAijs,  Sec. 

Compare  the  speech  of  the  Lesbians, 
and  their  complaints  against  Athens,  at 
the  moment  of  their  revolt  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd. 


iii.  to) ; where  a similar  accusation  is 
brought  forward — lire<84}  iupuiutv  au- 

rous  (the  Athenians)  r^v  pXv  rov  M1780O 
kvttyrat,  r-ffr  Si  rvv  ^vfifidxtav 
SovAwcriy  Jwayou(voviy  & c. 

1 Plutarch,  Periklts,  c.  20. 
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indeed  might  have  had  some  ground  of  complaint  against 
Perikl£s,  either  for  not  reducing  the  amount  of  tribute  required 
from  them,  seeing  that  it  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  the  confederacy, — or  for  not  having 
collected  their  positive  sentiment  as  to  the  disposal  of  it. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  this  was  the  argument  adopted  by 
Thucydides  and  his  party ; nor  was  it  calculated  to  find 
favour  either  with  aristocrats,  or  democrats,  in  the  Athenian 
assembly. 

Admitting  the  injustice  of  Athens — an  injustice  common 
to  both  the  parties  in  that  city,  not  less  to  Kimon 

, _ . . , . , , ..  , Pan-Hcllc- 

than  to  Perikles — in  acting  as  despot  instead  of  chief,  scheme* 

and  in  discontinuing  all  appeal  to  the  active  and  ment  of 

i ...  i 11  PeriklSs. 

hearty  concurrence  of  her  numerous  allies  ; we  shall 
find  that  the  schemes  of  PeriklSs  were  nevertheless  eminently 
Pan-Hellenic.  In  strengthening  and  ornamenting  Athens,  in 
developing  the  full  activity  of  her  citizens,  in  providing 
temples,  religious  offerings,  works  of  art,  solemn  festivals,  all 
of  surpassing  attraction, — he  intended  to  exalt  her  into  some- 
thing greater  than  an  imperial  city  with  numerous  dependent 
allies.  He  wished  to  make  her  the  centre  of  Grecian  feeling, 
the  stimulus  of  Grecian  intellect,  and  the  type  of  strong  demo- 
cratical  patriotism  combined  with  full  liberty  of  individual 
taste  and  aspiration.  He  wished  not  merely  to  retain  the 
adherence  of  the  subject  states,  but  to  attract  the  admiration 
and  spontaneous  deference  of  independent  neighbours,  so  as 
to  procure  for  Athens  a moral  ascendency  much  beyond  the 
range  of  her  direct  power.  And  he  succeeded  in  elevating  the 
city  to  a visible  grandeur,1  which  made  her  appear  even  much 
stronger  than  she  really  was — and  which  had  the  farther  effect 
of  softening  to  the'  minds  of  her  subjects  the  humiliating  sense 
of  obedience ; while  it  served  as  a normal  school,  open  to 
strangers  from  all  quarters,  of  energetic  action  even  under  full 
licence  of  criticism — of  elegant  pursuits  economically  followed 
— and  of  a love  for  knowledge  without  enervation  of  character. 
Such  were  the  views  of  Periklcis  in  regard  to  his  country, 
during  the  years  which  preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We 
find  them  recorded  in  his  celebrated  Funeral  Oration  pro- 
nounced in  the  first  year  of  that  war — an  exposition  for  ever 

1 Thucyd.  i.  10. 
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memorable  of  the  sentiment  and  purpose  of  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, as  conceived  by  its  ablest  president. 

So  bitter  however  was  the  opposition  made  by  Thucydides 
Bitter  con-  and  his  party  to  this  projected  expenditure — so 
parties  ftt  violent  and  pointed  did  the  scission  of  aristocrats 
TOtc'of  m-  ar>d  democrats  become — that  the  dispute  came  after 
ThucydldJj  no  l°ng  time  to  that  ultimate  appeal  which  the 
'•14bS!tUcd  Athenian  constitution  provided  for  the  case  of  two 
443  «.c.  opposite  and  nearly  equal  party  leaders — a vote  of 
ostracism.  Of  the  particular  details  which  preceded  this 
ostracism,  we  are  not  informed  ; but  we  see  clearly  that  the 
general  position  was  such  as  the  ostracism  was  intended  to 
meet.  Probably  the  vote  was  proposed  by  the  party  of  Thucy- 
dides, in  order  to  procure  the  banishment  of  Perikles,  the 
more  powerful  person  of  the  two,  and  the  most  likely  to  excite 
popular  jealousy.  The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Perikles 
and  his  friends,  and  the  result  of  the  voting  was  such  that 
an  adequate  legal  majority  condemned  Thucydides  to  ostra- 
cism.1 And  it  seems  that  the  majority  must  have  been  very 
decisive,  for  the  party  of  Thucydides  was  completely  broken 
by  it.  We  hear  of  no  other  single  individual  equally  formid- 
able, as  a leader  of  opposition,  throughout  all  the  remaining 
life  of  Perikles. 

The  ostracism  of  Thucydides  apparently  took  place  about 
Ntw  work*  two  years a after  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  years’ 

undertaken  ...  , ... 

Third* Lon  truce  \443~442  B.C.),  and  it  is  to  the  period  imme- 
wall.  DocL  diately  following,  that  the  great  Periklcan  works 

in  PeiRcus — , . 11  r i 1-iit 

which  is  belong.  The  southern  wall  of  the  acropolis  had  been 

out  as  a built  out  of  the  spoils  brought  by  Kimon  from  his 

architect  Persian  expeditions  ; but  the  third  of  the  long  walls 

^ippoda  connecting  Athens  with  the  harbour  was  the  pro- 

position of  Perikles,  at  what  precise  time  we  do  not  know.  The 
long  walls  originally  completed  (not  long  after  the  battle  of 
Tanagra,  as  has  already  been  stated),  were  two,  one  from  Athens 
to  Peirseus,  another  from  Athens  to  Phalerum  : the  space 


1 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  11-14.  T*\os  1 at  Magnesia,  between  two  political 
54  vpos  rhy  OouKvStdrjy  tit  dydiva  rivals,  K re  tines  and  Ilermeias : also  the 
wepl  too  drrpdtcov  Karainds  Kal  5ia-  just  reflections  of  Montesquieu,  Esprit 
Ktv  S v v t v eras,  ftctivoy  fxiy  «’{^3aA«,  des  Loix,  xxvi.  c.  1 7 ; xxix.  c.  7. 

Kart Au<T«  54  dyr ir^r ay fi^v  4t at-  * Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  1 6 : the  indi- 
p*lav.  See,  in  reference  to  the  principle  cation  of  time  however  is  vague, 
of  the  ostracism,  a remarkable  incident 
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between  them  was  broad,  and  if  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  the 
communication  with  Peiraeus  would  be  interrupted.  Accord- 
ingly Perikl&s  now  induced  the  people  to  construct  a third 
or  intermediate  wall,  running  parallel  with  the  first  wall  to 
Peiraeus,  and  within  a short  distance 1 * (seemingly  near  one 
furlong)  from  it : so  that  the  communication  between  the 
city  and  the  port  was  placed  beyond  all  possible  interruption, 
even  assuming  an  enemy  to  have  got  within  the  Phaldric  wall. 
It  was  seemingly  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  splendid  docks 
and  arsenal  in  Peiraeus,  alleged  by  Isokrat£s  to  have  cost  1000 
talents,  were  constructed ; 3 while  the  town  itself  of  Peiraeus 
was  laid  out  anew  with  straight  streets  intersecting  at  right 
angles.  Apparently  this  was  something  new  in  Greece — the 
towns  generally,  and  Athens  itself  in  particular,  having  been 
built  without  any  symmetry,  or  width,  or  continuity  of  streets.3 
Hippodamus  the  Milesian,  a man  of  considerable  attainments 
in  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  age,  derived  much  renown 
as  the  earliest  town  architect,  for  having  laid  out  the  Peineus 
on  a regular  plan.  The  market-place,  or  one  of  them  at  least, 
permanently  bore  his  name — the  Hippodamian  agora.4  At  a 
time  when  so  many  great  architects  were  displaying  their 
genius  in  the  construction  of  temples,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  structure  of  towns  began  to  be  regularised 
also.  Moreover  we  are  told  that  the  new  colonial  town  of 
Thurii,  to  which  Hippodamus  went  as  a settler,  was  also  con- 
structed in  the  same  systematic  form  as  to  straight  and  wide 
streets.1 

The  new  scheme  upon  which  the  Peirmus  was  laid  out  was 
not  without  its  value  as  one  visible  proof  of  the  naval  Odeon_ 
grandeur  of  Athens.  But  the  buildings  in  Athens  p^yS’ 
and  on  the  acropolis  formed  the  real  glory  of  the  ^STsuJoe* 
Periklean  age.  A new  theatre,  termed  the  Odeon,  of  Ath4n'- 
was  constructed  for  musical  and  poetical  representations  at  the 


1 Plato,  Gorgias,  p.455,  with  Scholia; 

Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  13;  Forchhainmer, 
Topographic  von  A then,  in  Kieler  Philo- 
logische  Studien,  p.  279-282.  See  the 
map  of  Athens  and  its  environs,  at  the 
end  of  this  volume. 

* Isokrates,  Orat  vii. ; Areopagit.  p.  ; 
>53.  c-  27- 

* See  Diksearchus,  Vit  Graeciae, 
Fragm.  ed.  Fuhr.  p.  140 : compare  the 


description  of  Plataea  in  Thucydides,  ii.  3. 

All  the  older  towns  now  existing  in  the 
Grecian  islands  are  put  together  in  this 
same  manner — narrow,  muddy,  crooked 
ways — few  regular  continuous  lines  of 
houses  : see  Ross,  Reisen  in  den  Gricchi- 
schen  Inseln,  Letter  xxvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

4 Aristotle,  Politic,  ii.  5,  1 ; Xeno- 
phon, Hellen.  ii.  4,  I ; Harpokration, 
v.  ‘IraoJoafia.  * Diodor.  xii.  9. 
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great  Panathenaic  solemnity.  Next,  the  splendid  temple  of 
AthGnd,  called  the  Parthenon,  with  all  its  masterpieces  of  de- 
corative sculpture,  friezes,  and  reliefs  : lastly,  the  costly  portals 
erected  to  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hill,  through  which  the  solemn  processions  on 
festival  days  were  conducted.  It  appears  that  the  Odeon 
and  the  Parthenon  were  both  finished  between  445  and  437 
ii.c. : the  Propyhea  somewhat  later,  between  437  and  431  B.C., 
in  which  latter  year  the  Peloponnesian  war  began.1  Progress 
was  also  made  in  restoring  or  re-constructing  the  Erechtheion, 
or  ancient  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  the  patron  goddess  of  the 
city — which  had  been  burnt  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  But 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  seems  to  have  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great  temple  of 
Dfimetfir,  at  Elcusis,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries — that  of  AthSnfi  at  Sunium — and  that  of  Nemesis  at 
Rhamnus.  Nor  was  the  sculpture  less  memorable  than  the 
architecture.  Three  statues  of  Athene,  all  by  the  hand  of 
Pheidias,  decorated  the  acropolis— one  colossal,  47  feet  high, 
of  ivory,  in  the  Parthenon 2 — a second  of  bronze,  called  the 
Lemnian  Athene — a third  of  colossal  magnitude,  also  in 
bronze,  called  Athene  Promachos,  placed  between  the  Propy- 
laea  and  the  Parthenon,  and  visible  from  afar  off,  even  to  the 
navigator  approaching  Peiraeus  by  sea. 

It  is  not  of  course  to  Perikl£s  that  the  renown  of  these 
illustrious  splendid  productions  of  art  belongs.  But  the  great 
architects—  sculptors  and  architects,  by  whom  they  were  con- 
ikt'nu'T'  ceived  and  executed,  belonged  to  that  same  period 
Kaiiikrat«s.  0f  expandjng  and  stimulating  Athenian  democracy, 
which  likewise  called  forth  creative  genius  in  oratory,  in 
dramatic  poetry,  and  in  philosophical  speculation.  One  man 
especially,  of  immortal  name, — Pheidias, — born  a little  before 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  was  the  original  mind  in  whom  the 
sublime  ideal  conceptions  of  genuine  art  appear  to  have  dis- 
engaged themselves  from  that  stiffness  of  execution,  and 
adherence  to  a consecrated  type,  which  marked  the  efforts  of 


1 I. cake,  Topography  of  Athens,  (De  Phidiae  Vita,  p.  18)  mentions  no 
Append,  ii.  and  iii.  p.  328-336,  2nd  less  than  eight  celebrated  statues  of 
edit.  Athfne,  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias — four 

1 See  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens. 

2nd  ed.  p.  1 1 1,  Germ,  transl.  O.  Muller 
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his  predecessors.1 *  He  was  the  great  director  and  superin- 
tendent of  all  those  decorative  additions,  whereby  Perikl6s 
imparted  to  Athens  a majesty  such  as  had  never  before 
belonged  to  any  Grecian  city.  The  architects  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  other  buildings — Iktinus,  Kallikratd-s,  Korcebus, 
MnesiklSs,  and  others — worked  under  his  instructions,  and  he 
had  besides  a school  of  pupils  and  subordinates,  to  whom 
the  mechanical  part  of  his  labours  was  confided.  With  all  the 
great  contributions  which  Pheidias  made  to  the  grandeur  of 
Athens,  his  last  and  greatest  achievement  was  far  away 
from  Athens — the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  in  the  great  temple 
of  Olympia,  executed  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  This  stupendous  work  was  sixty  feet 
high,  of  ivory  and  gold,  embodying  in  visible  majesty  some  of 
the  grandest  conceptions  of  Grecian  poetry  and  religion.  Its 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  all  beholders,  for  many  centuries 
successively,  was  such  as  never  has  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  equalled  in  the  annals  of  art,  sacred  or  profane. 

Considering  these  prodigious  achievements  in  the  field  of 
art  only  as  they  bear  upon  Athenian  and  Grecian  Effcct  of 
history,  they  are  phamomena  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance.  When  we  learn  the  profound  impression  “dtu“chu'pon 
which  they  produced  upon  Grecian  spectators  of  a J.1'' 
later  age,  we  may  judge  how  immense  was  the 
effect  upon  that  generation  which  saw  them  both  begun  and 
finished.  In  the  year  480  B.c.  Athens  had  been  ruined  by 
the  occupation  of  Xerxes.  Since  that  period,  the  Greeks  had 
seen,  first  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying  of  the  city  on  an 
enlarged  scale — next,  the  addition  of  Peirceus  with  its  docks 
and  magazines — thirdly,  the  junction  of  the  two  by  the  long 
walls,  thus  including  the  most  numerous  concentrated  popula- 
tion, wealth,  arms,  ships,  &c.  in  Greece1 — lastly,  the  rapid 
creation  of  so  many  new  miracles  of  art — the  sculptures  of 
Pheidias  as  well  as  the  paintings  of  the  Thasian  painter  Poly- 
gnbtus,  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  in  the  portico  called 
Pcekilfi.  Plutarch  observes 3 that  the  celerity  with  which  the 


1 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  13-15  : O.  aiv  ipitrra  itfiprrvmai,  irXotny  t#  lUltf. 
M ikller,  De  Phidiae  Vita,  p.  34*60  ; also  Kal  tiimoalcp  xal  vavol  teal  frnrots  Kal 
his  work,  Archiiologie  der  Kunst,  sect.  5irAoir,  *al  tfx*¥  8<ror  °^K  M 

108-113.  y f 'EAAijvtKy  ierhr,  &c. 

* Thucyd.  i.  80.  *al  to?*  &\\ 01s  fiira-  * Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  13. 
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works  were  completed  was  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  them  ; and  so  it  probably  might  be,  in  respect 
to  the  effect  upon  the  contemporary  Greeks.  The  gigantic 
strides  by  which  Athens  had  reached  her  maritime  empire 
were  now  immediately  succeeded  by  a series  of  works  which 
stamped  her  as  the  imperial  city  of  Greece,  gave  to  her  an 
appearance  of  power  even  greater  than  the  reality,  and 
especially  put  to  shame  the  old-fashioned  simplicity  of  Sparta.1 * 
The  cost  was  doubtless  prodigious,  and  could  only  have  been 
borne  at  a time  when  there  was  a large  treasure  in  the  acro- 
polis, as  well  as  a considerable  tribute  annually  coming  in.  If 
we  may  trust  a computation  which  seems  to  rest  on  plausible 
grounds,  it  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  3000  talents 
in  the  aggregate  (about  690, ooo/.).1  The  expenditure  of  so 
large  a sum  was  of  course  a source  of  great  private  gain  to 
contrattors,  tradesmen,  merchants,  artisans  of  various  descrip- 
tions &c  concerned  in  it.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  distributed 
itself  over  a large  portion  of  the  whole  city.  And  it  appears 
that  the  materials  employed  for  much  of  the  work  were  de- 
signedly of  the  most  costly  description,  as  being  most  consistent 
with  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods.  Marble  was  rejected 
as  too  common  for  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  ivory  employed 
in  its  place.3  Even  the  gold  with  which  it  was  surrounded 
weighed  not  less  than  forty  talents.4  A large  expenditure  for 
such  purposes,  considered  as  pious  towards  the  gods,  was  at 
the  same  time  imposing  in  reference  to  Grecian  feeling,  which 
regarded  with  admiration  every  variety  of  public  show  and 
magnificence,  and  repaid  with  grateful  deference  the  rich  men 
who  indulged  in  it.  Periklds  knew  well  that  the  visible  splen- 
dour of  the  city,  so  new  to  all  his  contemporaries,  would  cause 
her  great  power  to  appear  greater  still,  and  would  thus  pro- 
cure for  her  a real,  though  unacknowledged  influence — perhaps 


1 Thucyd.  i.  10. 

* See  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens, 

Append,  iii.  p.  329,  2nd  edit.  Germ, 
transl.  Colonel  Leake,  with  much  jus- 
tice, contends  that  the  amount  of  2012 
talents,  stated  by  Harpokration  out  of 

Philochorus  as  the  cost  of  the  Pro-  j 
pyla-a  alone,  must  be  greatly  exagge- 
rated. Mr.  Wilkins  (Atlieniensia,  p.  84) 
expresses  the  same  opinion  ; remarking 
that  the  transport  of  marble  from  Pentc- 


likus  to  Athens  is  easy,  and  on  a de- 
scending road. 

Demetrius  Phalcreus  (ap.  Cicer.  de 
Officiis,  ii.  17)  blamed  Perikles  for  the 
large  sum  expended  upon  the  Propylsea. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  uttered  this 
censure,  if  he  had  been  led  to  rate  the 
cost  of  them  at  2012  talents. 

* Valer.  Maxim,  i.  7,  2. 

‘ Thucyd.  ii.  13. 
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even  an  ascendency — over  all  cities  of  the  Grecian  name.  And 
it  is  certain  that  even  among  those  who  most  hated  and  feared 
her,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  prevailed 
a powerful  sentiment  of  involuntary  deference. 

A step  taken  by  Perikl^s,  apparently  not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  years’  truce,  evinces  Attempt  of 
how  much  this  ascendency  was  in  his  direct  aim, 
and  how  much  he  connected  it  with  views  both  of  jj' con‘ 
harmony  and  usefulness  for  Greece  generally.  He  ££;™c‘so{ 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  send  envoys  to  every  c?"d^lhe 
city  of  the  Greek  name,  great  and  small,  inviting  5talei- 
each  to  appoint  deputies  for  a congress  to  be  held  at  Athens. 
Three  points  were  to  be  discussed  in  this  intended  congress, 
i.  The  restitution  of  those  temples  which  had  been  burnt  by 
the  Persian  invaders.  2.  The  fulfilment  of  such  vows,  as  on 
that  occasion  had  been  made  to  the  gods.  3.  The  safety  of 
the  sea  and  of  maritime  commerce  for  all. 

Twenty  elderly  Athenians  *were  sent  round  to  obtain  the 
convocation  of  this  congress  at  Athens — a Pan-Hellenic  con- 
gress for  Pan-Hellenic  purposes.  But  those  who  were  sent  to 
Boeotia  and  Peloponnesus  completely  failed  in  their  object, 
from  the  jealousy,  noway  astonishing,  of  Sparta  and  her  allies. 
Of  the  rest  we  hear  nothing,  for  this  refusal  was  quite  sufficient 
to  frustrate  the  whole  scheme.1  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
dependent  allies  of  Athens  appear  to  have  been  summoned 
just  as  much  as  the  cities  perfectly  autonomous  ; so  that  their 
tributary  relation  to  Athens  was  not  understood  to  degrade 
them.  We  may  sincerely  regret  that  such  congress  did  not 
take  effect,  as  it  might  have  opened  some  new  possibilities  of 
converging  tendency  and  alliance  for  the  dispersed  fractions 
of  the  Greek  name — a comprehensive  benefit  not  likely  to  be 
entertained  at  Sparta  even  as  a project,  but  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  realised  under  Athens,  and  seems  in  this 


1 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  17.  Plutarch  yet  recovered  from  the  fruits  of  her  alii- 
gives  no  precise  date,  and  O.  Muller  ance  with  the  Persians ; moreover, 
(De  Phidiie  Vit&,  p.  9)  places  these  neither  Athens  nor  Perikles  himself 
steps,  for  convocation  of  a congress,  be-  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  in  a 
fore  the  first  war  between  Sparta  and  situation  to  conceive  so  large  a project ; 
Athens  and  the  battle  of  Tanagra — i.e.  which  suits  in  every  respect  much  better 
before  460  B.C.  But  this  date  seems  to  for  the  later  period,  after  the  Thirty 
me  improbable : Thebes  was  not  yet  years’  truce,  but  before  the  Pelopon- 
renovated  in  power,  nor  had  Boeotia  as  nesian  war. 
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case  to  have  been  sincerely  aimed  at  by  Perikl£s.  The  events 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  however,  extinguished  all  hopes  of 
any  such  union. 

The  interval  of  fourteen  years,  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  years’  truce  and  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  by 
no  means  one  of  undisturbed  peace  to  Athens.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  period  occurred  the  formidable  revolt  of  Samos. 

That  island  appears  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  allies  of  Athens.1  It  surpassed  even  Chios  or 
Kcv<ft°or  Lesbos,  standing  on  the  same  footing  as  these  two : 
from  the  that  is,  paying  no  tribute-money — a privilege  when 
compared  with  the  body  of  the  allies, — but  furnishing 
ships  and  men  when  called  upon,  and  retaining,  subject  to  this 
condition,  its  complete  autonomy,  its  oligarchical  government, 
its  fortifications,  and  its  military  force.  Like  most  of  the  other 
islands  near  the  coast,  Samos  possessed  a portion  of  territory 
on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  between  which  and  the  territory  of 
Milfitus  lay  the  small  town  of  Pri£n£,  one  of  the  twelve 
original  members  contributing  to  the  Pan-Ionic  solemnity. 
Respecting  the  possession  of  this  town  of  Priene,  a war  broke 
out  between  the  Samians  and  Milesians,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
the  Thirty  years’  truce  (B.c.  440-439).  Whether  the  town  had 
before  been  independent,  we  do  not  know,  but  in  this  war 
the  Milesians  were  worsted,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samians.  The  defeated  Milesians,  enrolled  as  they  were 
among  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  complained  to  her  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Samians,  and  their  complaint  was  seconded  by 
a party  in  Samos  itself,  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  and  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  Athenians  required  the  two  disputing  cities 
to  bring  the  matter  before  discussion  and  award  at  Athens. 
But  the  Samians  refused  to  comply : a whereupon  an  arma- 


1 Thucyd.  i.  1 15  ; viii.  76  ; Plutarch, 
Periklfs,  c.  28. 

5 Thucyd.  i.  1 1 5 ; Plutarch,  Perikles, 
c.  25.  Most  of  the  statements  which 
appear  in  this  chapter  of  Plutarch  (over 
and  above  the  concise  narrative  of 
Thucydides)  appear  to  be  borrowed 
from  exaggerated  party  stories  of  the 
day.  Wc  need  make  no  remark  upon 
the  story,  that  Perikles  was  induced  to 
take  the  side  of  Miletus  against  Samos 
by  the  fact  that  Aspasia  was  a native  of 


Miletus.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  credit- 
able, that  the  satrap  Pissuthnes,  from 
goodwill  towards  Samos,  offered  Peri- 
kles 10,000  golden  staters  as  an  induce- 
ment to  spare  the  island.  It  may  per- 
haps be  true,  however,  that  the  Samian 
oligarchy,  and  those  wealthy  men  whose 
children  were  likely  to  be  taken  as  hos- 
tages, tried  the  effect  of  large  bribes 
upon  the  mind  of  Perikles  to  prevail 
upon  him  not  to  alter  the  government. 
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ment  of  forty  ships  was  despatched  from  Athens  to  the  island, 
and  established  in  it  a democratical  government  ; leaving  in 
it  a garrison,  and  carrying  away  to  Lemnos  fifty  men  and  as 
many  boys  from  the  principal  oligarchical  families,  to  serve 
as  hostages.  Of  these  families,  however,  a certain  number 
retired  to  the  mainland,  where  they  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Pissuthnes  the  satrap  of  Sardes,  to  procure  aid  and 
restoration.  Obtaining  from  him  seven  hundred  mercenary 
troops,  and  passing  over  in  the  night  to  the  island,  by  previous 
concert  with  the  oligarchical  party,  they  overcame  the  Samian 
democracy  as  well  as  the  Athenian  garrison,  who  were  sent 
over  as  prisoners  to  Pissuthnes.  They  were  farther  lucky 
enough  to  succeed  in  stealing  away  from  Lemnos  their  own 
recently  deposited  hostages,  and  they  then  proclaimed  open 
revolt  against  Athens,  in  which  Byzantium  also  joined.  It 
seems  remarkable,  that  though  by  such  a proceeding  they 
would  of  course  draw  upon  themselves  the  full  strength  of 
Athens,  yet  their  first  step  was  to  resume  aggressive  hostilities 
against  Miletus,1 *  whither  they  sailed  with  a powerful  force  of 
seventy  ships,  twenty  of  them  carrying  troops. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  grave  intelligence,  a fleet 
of  sixty  triremes — probably  all  that  were  in  com- 
plete  readiness — was  despatched  to  Samos  under  ten  armament 
generals,  two  of  whom  were  Periklds  himself  and  the  Samosp 
poet  Sophoklds,1  both  seemingly  included  among  the  ki««.  Sopho- 
ten  ordinary  StratSgi  of  the  year.  But  it  was  necessary  traKedian, 
to  employ  sixteen  of  these  ships,  partly  in  summon- 
ing contingents  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  to  which  islands 
Sophokles  went  in  person  ; 3 partly  in  keeping  watch  off  the 
coast  of  Karia  for  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which 
report  stated  to  be  approaching  ; so  that  Perikl£s  had  only 
forty-four  ships  remaining  in  his  squadron.  Yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  attack  the  Samian  fleet  of  seventy  ships  on  his 
way  back  from  Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Tragia,  and  was 

1 Thucyd.  i.  114,  1 15.  pleasing  and  graceful  in  society,  but  no- 

1 Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638  ; Schol.  Aristei-  way  distinguished  for  active  capacity, 
d£s,  t.  iii.  p.  485,  Dindorf.  Sophoklis  was  at  this  time  in  peculiar 

* See  tne  interesting  particulars  re-  favour,  from  the  success  of  his  tragedy 
counted  respecting  Sophokles  by  the  Antigone  the  year  before.  See  the 
Chian  poet  Ion,  who  met  and  conversed  chronology  of  these  events  discussed 
with  him  during  the  course  of  this  ex-  and  elucidated  in  Boeckh’s  preliminary 
pedition  (Athenoeus,  xiii.  p.  603).  He  Dissertation  to  the  Antigone,  c.  6 9. 
represents  the  poet  as  uncommonly 

VOL.  IV.  2 I. 
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victorious  in  the  action.  Presently  he  was  reinforced  by  forty 
ships  from  Athens,  and  by  twenty-five  from  Chios  and  Lesbos, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  disembark  at  Samos,  where  he  overcame  the 
Samian  land-force  and  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  a portion 
of  his  fleet,  surrounding  the  city  on  the  land-side  with  a triple 
wall.  Meanwhile  the  Samians  had  sent  Stcsagoras  with  five 
ships  to  press  the  coming  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  the 
report  of  their  approach  became  again  so  prevalent  that 
Perikl£s  felt  obliged  to  take  sixty  ships  (out  of  the  total  125) 
to  watch  for  them  off  the  coast  of  Kaunus  and  Karia,  where 
he  cruised  for  about  fourteen  days.  The  Phoenician  fleet 1 * 
never  came  in  sight,  though  Diodorus  affirms  that  it  was 
actually  on  its  voyage.  Pissuthnes  certainly  seems  to  have 
promised,  and  the  Samians  to  have  expected  it.  Yet  I incline 
to  believe  that,  though  willing  to  hold  out  hopes  and  encourage 
revolt  among  the  Athenian  allies,  the  satrap  did  not  choose 
openly  to  violate  the  convention  of  Kallias,  whereby  the 
Persians  were  forbidden  to  send  a fleet  westward  of  the  Cheli- 
donian  promontory.  The  departure  of  Periklfis,  however,  so 
much  weakened  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Samos,  that  the  Sa- 
mians, suddenly  sailing  out  of  their  harbour  in  an  opportune 
Doubifui  moment,  at  the  instigation  and  under  the  command 
fongcd  ran-  of  one  of  their  most  eminent  citizens,  the  philosopher 
jjuwcr*of at  Melissus — surprised  and  disabled  the  blockading 
uuan-  " squadron,  and  even  gained  a victory  over  the  remain- 
d?/armed, ' ing  fleet  before  the  ships  could  be  fairly  got  clear  of 
mantled.  the  land.3  For  fourteen  days  they  remained  masters 
of  the  sea,  carrying  in  and  out  all  that  they  thought  proper. 
It  was  not  until  the  return  of  Perikl£s  that  they  were  again 
blockaded.  Reinforcements  however  were  now  multiplied  to 
the  investing  squadron — from  Athens,  forty  ships  under  Thu- 
cydides,3 Agnon,  and  Phormion,  and  twenty  under  Tlepolemus 


1 Diodor.  xi.  27. 

’ Plutarch,  Periklcs,  c.  26.  Plutarch 
seems  to  have  had  before  him  accounts 
respecting  this  Samian  campaign  not 
only  from  Ephorus,  Stesimbrotus,  and 
Duris,  but  also  from  Aristotle  : and  the 
statements  of  the  latter  must  have 
differed  thus  far  from  Thucydides,  that 
he  affirmed  Melissus  the  Saurian  general 

to  have  been  victorious  over  Perikles 
himself,  which  is  not  to  be  reconciled 


with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides. 

The  Samian  historian  Duris,  living 
about  a century  after  this  siege,  seems 
to  have  introduced  many  falsehoods  re- 
specting the  cruelties  of  Athens  ; see 
Plutarch,  /.  c. 

* It  appears  very  improbable  that  this 
Thucydides  can  be  the  historian  him- 
self. If  it  be  Thucydides  son  of  Melesias, 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been 
restored  from  ostracism  before  the 
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and  Antikl£s,  besides  thirty  from  Chios  and  Lesbos — making 
altogether  near  two  hundred  sail.  Against  this  overwhelming 
force  Melissus  and  the  Samians  made  an  unavailing  attempt 
at  resistance,  but  were  presently  quite  blocked  up,  and  re- 
mained so  for  nearly  nine  months  until  they  could  hold  out 
no  longer.  They  then  capitulated,  being  compelled  to  rase 
their  fortifications,  to  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  to  give 
hostages  for  their  future  conduct,  and  to  make  good  by  stated 
instalments  the  whole  expense  of  the  enterprise,  said  to  have 
reached  1000  talents.  The  Byzantines  too  made  their  sub- 
mission at  the  same  time.1 

Two  or  three  circumstances  deserve  notice  respecting  this 
revolt,  as  illustrating  the  existing  condition  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  First,  that  the  whole  force  of  other  ante. 
Athens,  together  with  the  contingents  from  Chios  except  By* 
and  Lesbos,  was  necessary  in  order  to  crush  it,  so  th« 

that  Byzantium,  which  joined  in  the  revolt,  seems  ' "c 
to  have  been  left  unassailed.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  none 
of  the  dependent  allies  near  Byzantium  or  anywhere  else, 
availed  themselves  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  revolt 
also : a fact  which  seems  plainly  to  imply  that  there  was 
little  positive  discontent  then  prevalent  among  them.  Had 
the  revolt  spread  to  other  cities,  probably  Pissuthnes  might 
have  realised  his  promise  of  bringing  up  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
which  would  have  been  a serious  calamity  for  the  Aigean 


regular  lime— a supposition  indeed  no- 
way inadmissible  m itself,  but  which 
there  is  nothing  else  to  countenance. 
The  author  of  the  Life  of  Sophokles,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  recent  critics,  adopt 
this  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been 
a third  person  named  Thucydides ; for 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  common, 
as  we  might  guess  from  the  two  words 
of  which  it  is  compounded.  We  find  a 
third  Thucydides  mentioned  viii.  92 — a 
native  of  Pharsalus : and  the  biographer 
Marcellinus  seems  to  have  read  of  many 
persons  so  called  (0ov*v8i8ai  trohAol,  p. 
xvi,  ed.  Arnold).  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  son  of  Mel£sias  is 
involved  in  complete  obscurity.  We 
do  not  know  the  incident  to  which  the 
remarkable  passage  in  Aristophanes 
(Acham.  703)  alludes— compare  Vespac, 


946 : nor  can  we  confirm  the  state- 
ment  which  the  Scholiast  cites  from 
Idomeneus,  to  the  effect  that  Thucydides 
was  banished  and  fled  to  Artaxcrxes  ; 
see  Hergk.  Reliq.  Com.  Att.  p.  61. 

1 Thucyd.  i.  117;  Diodor.  xii.  27, 
28 ; Isokrates,  De  Permutat.  Or.  xv. 
sect.  118;  Com.  Nep.  Vit.  Timoth. 
c.  1. 

The  assertion  of  Ephorus  (see  Dio- 
dorus, xii.  28,  and  Ephori  Fragm.  117, 

1 ed.  Marx,  with  the  note  of  Marx)  that 
Periklcs  employed  battering  machines 
against  the  town,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Klaromenian  Artemon,  was 
called  in  question  by  Herakleid£s  Pon- 
ticus,  on  the  ground  that  Artemon  was 
a contemporary  of  Anakreon,  near  a 
I century  before  : and  Thucydides  repre- 
sents Periklcs  to  have  captured  the  town 
i altogether  by  blockade. 

2 1.  2 
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of  the 
Samians  to 
Sparta  for 
aid  against 
Athens — it 
is  refused 
chiefly 
through  the 
Corinthians. 


Greeks,  and  was  only  kept  off  by  the  unbroken  maintenance 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Next,  the  revolted  Samians  applied  for  aid,  not  only  to 
Pissuthnes,  but  also  to  Sparta  and  her  allies ; among 
whom  at  a special  meeting  the  question  of  com- 
pliance or  refusal  was  formally  debated.  Notwith- 
standing the  Thirty  years’  truce  then  subsisting,  of 
which  only  six  years  had  elapsed,  and  which  had 
been  noway  violated  by  Athens — many  of  the  allies 
of  Sparta  voted  for  assisting  the  Samians.  What  part  Sparta 
herself  took,  we  do  not  know — but  the  Corinthians  were  the 
main  and  decided  advocates  for  the  negative.  They  not  only 
contended  that  the  truce  distinctly  forbade  compliance  with 
the  Samian  request,  but  also  recognised  the  right  of  each 
confederacy  to  punish  its  own  recusant  members.  And  this 
was  the  decision  ultimately  adopted,  for  which  the  Corinthians 
afterwards  took  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Athens,  as  its  chief 
authors.1  Certainly,  if  the  contrary  policy  had  been  pursued, 
the  Athenian  empire  might  have  been  in  great  danger — the 
Phoenician  fleet  would  probably  have  been  brought  in  also — 
and  the  future  course  of  events  greatly  altered. 

Again,  after  the  reconquest  of  Samos,  we  should  assume  it 
almost  as  a matter  of  certainty  that  the  Athenians 
would  renew  the  democratical  government  which 
they  had  set  up  just  before  the  revolt.  Yet  if  they 
did  so,  it  must  have  been  again  overthrown,  without 
any  attempt  to  uphold  it  on  the  part  of  Athens. 
For  we  hardly  hear  of  Samos  again,  until  twenty- 
seven  years  afterwards,  the  latter  division  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  in  412  B.C.,  and  it  then  appears  with  an 
established  oligarchical  government  of  Gefimori  or  landed 
proprietors,  against  which  the  people  make  a successful  rising 
during  the  course  of  that  year.2  As  Samos  remained,  during 
the  interval  between  439  B.c.  and  412  B.C.,  unfortified,  de- 
prived of  its  fleet,  and  enrolled  among  the  tribute-paying 
allies  of  Athens — and  as  it  nevertheless  either  retained,  or 
acquired,  its  oligarchical  government ; so  we  may  conclude 
that  Athens  cannot  have  systematically  interfered  to  demo- 
cratise by  violence  the  subject-allies,  in  cases  where  the 


Government 
of  Samos 
after  the 
reconquest — 
doubtful 
whether  the 
Athenians 
renewed  the 
democracy 
which  they 
had  recently 
established. 


Thucyd.  i.  40,  41. 


Thucyd.  viii.  21. 
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natural  tendency  of  parties  ran  towards  oligarchy.  The 
condition  of  Lesbos  at  the  time  of  its  revolt  (hereafter  to  be 
related)  will  be  found  to  confirm  this  conclusion.1 * 

On  returning  to  Athens  after  the  reconquest  of  Samos, 
Perikles  was  chosen  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  Funeral 
over  the  citizens  slain  in  the  war,  to  whom,  according  nouncedby 
to  custom,  solemn  and  public  obsequies  were  cele-  upon  the 
brated  in  the  suburb  called  Kerameikus.  This  citizens  slain 
custom  appears  to  have  been  introduced  shortly  mian  war. 
after  the  Persian  war,3  and  would  doubtless  contribute  to 
stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  especially  when  the 
speaker  elected  to  deliver  it  was  possessed  of  the  personal 
dignity  as  well  as  the  oratorical  powers  of  Periklfis.  He  was 
twice  public  funeral  orator  by  the  choice  of  the  citizens  ; once 
after  the  Samian  success,  and  a second  time  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  His  discourse  on  the  first  occasion 
has  not  reached  us,3  but  the  second  has  been  fortunately 
preserved  (in  substance  at  least)  by  Thucydides,  who  also 
briefly  describes  the  funeral  ceremony — doubtless  the  same 
on  all  occasions.  The  bones  of  the  deceased  warriors  were 
exposed  in  tents  three  days  before  the  ceremony,  in  order 
that  the  relatives  of  each  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  offerings.  They  were  then  placed  in  coffins  of  cypress 
and  carried  forth  on  carts  to  the  public  burial-place  at  the 
Kerameikus  ; one  coffin  for  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  one 
empty  couch,  formally  laid  out,  to  represent  those  warriors 
whose  bones  had  not  been  discovered  or  collected.  The 
female  relatives  of  each  followed  the  carts,  with  loud  wailings, 
and  after  them  a numerous  procession  both  of  citizens  and 
strangers.  So  soon  as  the  bones  had  been  consigned  to  the 


1 Compare  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische 
Alterthumskunde,  sect.  58,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

’ See  Westermann,  Geschichte  der 
Beredsamkcit  inGriechenland  und  Rom  j 
Diodor.  xi.  33  ; Dionys.  Hal.  A.  R.  v. 
17- 

Perikles,  in  the  funeral  oration  pre- 
served by  Thucydides  (ii.  35-40),  begins 
bv  saying — O l fiiv  voAAol  ray  jyOA 3« 
«i pTiK&Tuv  IfS-rj  inaivovtri  r b y ir  p o a- 
6 1 v t a T<f  ybiicy  rby  Koyoy  rhytt,  &c. 

The  Scholiast,  and  other  commenta- 
tors (K.  F.  Weber  and  Westermann 
among  the  number),  make  various 
guesses  as  to  what  celebrated  man  is 


here  designated  as  the  introducer  of  the 
custom  of  a funeral  harangue.  The 
Scholiast  says,  Solon  : Weber  fixes  on 
Kimon  : Westermann,  on  Aristeides  : 
another  commentator  on  Themistoklfs. 
But  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
any  one  very  celebrated  man  is  specially 
indicated  by  the  words  rby  tpoaOima. 
To  commend  the  introducer  of  the 
practice,  is  nothing  more  than  a phrase 
for  commending  the  practice  itsell. 

* Some  fragments  of  it  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  time  of  Aristotle : 
see  his  treatise  de  Rhetoric*,  i.  7 ; iii. 
3- 
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grave,  some  distinguished  citizen,  specially  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  mounted  on  an  elevated  stage  and  addressed  to 
the  multitude  an  appropriate  discourse.  Such  was  the  effect 
produced  by  that  of  Periklds  after  the  Samian  expedition, 
that  when  he  had  concluded,  the  audience  present  testified 
their  emotion  in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  the  women  espe- 
cially crowned  him  with  garlands  like  a victorious  athlete.1 
Only  Elpinikfe,  sister  of  the  deceased  Kimon,  reminded  him 
that  the  victories  of  her  brother  had  been  more  felicitous,  as 
gained  over  Persians  and  Phoenicians,  and  not  over  Greeks 
and  kinsmen.  And  the  contemporary  poet  Ion,  the  friend 
of  Kimon,  reported  what  he  thought  an  unseemly  boast  of 
Perikles — to  the  effect  that  Agamemnon  had  spent  ten  years 
in  taking  a foreign  city,  while  he  in  nine  months  had  reduced 
the  first  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Ionic  communities.3 
But  if  we  possessed  the  actual  speech  pronounced,  we  should 
probably  find  that  he  assigned  all  the  honour  of  the  exploit 
to  Athens  and  her  citizens  generally,  placing  their  achieve- 
ment in  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  Agamemnon  and 
his  host — not  himself  with  Agamemnon. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  boast,  there  can  be  no 
position  of  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  Samian  war  not  only 
rescuec*  t“e  Athenian  empire  from  great  peril,3  but 
Athens  to  rendered  it  stronger  than  ever:  while  the  foundation 

her  subject-  ” 

aUia-^hcir  of  Amphipolis,  which  was  effected  two  years  after- 
genc^i’iyh"  wards,  strengthened  it  still  farther.  Nor  do  we  hear, 
were  those  of  during  the  ensuing  few  years,  of  any  farther  tenden- 

indifference  . . . „ . t 

andacqui-  cies  to  disaffection  among  its  members,  until  the 
of  hatred"0  period  immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  feeling  common  among  them  towards  Athens,  seems  to 
have  been  neither  attachment  nor  hatred,  but  simple  indiffer- 
ence and  acquiescence  in  her  supremacy.  Such  amount  of 
positive  discontent  as  really  existed  among  them,  arose,  not 
from  actual  hardships  suffered,  but  from  the  general  political 
instinct  of  the  Greek  mind — desire  of  separate  autonomy ; 


' Compare  the  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations which  welcomed  Brasidas  at 
Ski6n£  (Thucyd.  iv.  121). 

3 Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  28  ; Thucyd. 
ii.  34. 

* A short  fragment  remaining  from 


the  comic  poet  Eupolis  (KdAaircj,  Fr. 
xvi.  p.  493,  ed.  Meineke),  attests  the 
anxiety  at  Athens  about  the  Samian 
war,  and  the  great  joy  when  the  island 
was  reconquered  : compare  Aristophan. 
Vesp.  283. 
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which  manifested  itself  in  each  city,  through  the  oligarchical 
party,  whose  power  was  kept  down  by  Athens — and  was 
stimulated  by  the  sentiment  communicated  from  the  Grecian 
communities  without  the  Athenian  empire.  According  to 
that  sentiment,  the  condition  of  a subject-ally  of  Athens  was 
treated  as  one  of  degradation  and  servitude.  In  proportion 
as  fear  and  hatred  of  Athens  became  predominant  among  the 
allies  of  Sparta,  these  latter  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment 
more  and  more  emphatically,  so  as  to  encourage  discontent 
artificially  among  the  subject-allies  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
Possessing  complete  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  every  sort  of 
superiority  requisite  for  holding  empire  over  islands,  Athens 
had  yet  no  sentiment  to  appeal  to  in  her  subjects,  calculated 
to  render  her  empire  popular,  except  that  of  common  demo- 
cracy, which  seems  at  first  to  have  acted  without  any  care  on 
her  part  to  encourage  it,  until  the  progress  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  made  such  encouragement  a part  of  her  policy. 
And  even  had  she  tried  to  keep  up  in  the  allies  the  feeling  of 
a common  interest  and  the  attachment  to  a permanent  con- 
federacy, the  instinct  of  political  separation  would  probably 
have  baffled  all  her  efforts.  But  she  took  no  such  pains. 
With  the  usual  morality  that  grows  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
actual  possessors  of  power,  she  conceived  herself  entitled  to 
exact  obedience  as  her  right.  Some  of  the  Athenian  speakers 
in  Thucydides  go  so  far  as  to  disdain  all  pretence  of  legiti- 
mate power,  even  such  as  might  fairly  be  set  up  ; resting  the 
supremacy  of  Athens  on  the  naked  plea  of  superior  force.1 
As  the  allied  cities  were  mostly  under  democracies — through 
the  indirect  influence  rather  than  the  systematic  dictation  of 
Athens — yet  each  having  its  own  internal  aristocracy  in  a 
state  of  opposition  ; so  the  movements  for  revolt  against 
Athens  originated  with  the  aristocracy  or  with  some  few 
citizens  apart ; while  the  people,  though  sharing  more  or  less 
in  the  desire  for  autonomy,  had  yet  either  a fear  of  their  own 
aristocracy  or  a sympathy  with  Athens,  which  made  them 
always  backward  in  revolting,  sometimes  decidedly  opposed 


1 Thucyd.  iii.  37  ; ii.  63.  See  the  I think  however  that  this  conference  is 
conference,  at  the  island  of  Melos  in  less  to  be  trusted  as  based  in  reality, 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  than  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  gene- 
war  (Thucyd.  v.  89  seq.),  between  the  rally — of  which  more  hereafter. 
Athenian  commissioners  and  theMelians. 
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to  it.  Neither  Periklfis  nor  Kleon  indeed  lays  stress  on 
the  attachment  of  the  people  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Few,  in  these  dependent  cities.  But  the  argument  is  strongly 
insisted  on  by  Diodotus 1 in  the  discussion  respecting  Mity- 
16n£  after  its  surrender  : and  as  the  war  advanced,  the  question 
of  alliance  with  Athens  or  Sparta  became  more  and  more 
identified  with  the  internal  preponderance  of  democracy  or 
oligarchy  in  each.2 

We  shall  find  that  in  most  of  those  cases  of  actual  revolt 
where  we  are  informed  of  the  preceding  circumstances,  the 
step  is  adopted  or  contrived  by  a small  number  of  oligarchical 
malcontents,  without  consulting  the  general  voice ; while  in 
those  cases  where  the  general  assembly  is  consulted  before- 
hand, there  is  manifested  indeed  a preference  for  autonomy, 
but  nothing  like  a hatred  of  Athens  or  decided  inclination  to 
break  with  her.  In  the  case  of  Mitylfind,3  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war,  it  was  the  aristocratical  government  which  revolted, 
while  the  people,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  arms,  actually 
declared  in  favour  of  Athens.  And  the  secession  of  Chios, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  allies,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war — even  after  all  the  hardships  which  the  allies 
had  been  called  upon  to  bear  in  that  war,  and  after  the 
ruinous  disasters  which  Athens  had  sustained  before  Syracuse 
— was  both  prepared  beforehand  and  accomplished  by  secret 
negotiations  of  the  Chian  oligarchy,  not  only  without  the 
concurrence,  but  against  the  inclination,  of  their  own  people.* 
In  like  manner,  the  revolt  of  Thasos  would  not  have  occurred, 
had  not  the  Thasian  democracy  been  previously  subverted 
by  the  Athenian  Peisander  and  his  oligarchical  confederates. 
So  in  Akanthus,  in  Amphipolis,  in  Mend£,  and  those  other 
Athenian  dependencies  which  were  wrested  from  Athens  by 
Brasidas — we  find  the  latter  secretly  introduced  by  a few 


1 Thucycl.  iii,  47.  Nt/v  jihr  yd p vjiiv 
6 brjuos  4v  aird<rais  reus  w6\(<rtv  # Cvovs 
4<rr)t  koI  fi  oi>  <rvva<pi<rrarai  to 7s  6\(yois, 
tl  4dv  jSi aaOjj,  inedpx**  rots  drotrrrieratri 
woKtfiUos  <u0us,  &C. 

3 See  the  striking  observations  of 

Thucydides,  iii.  82,  83 ; Aristotel. 

Politic,  v.  6,  9. 

* Thucyd.  iii.  27. 

4 Thucyd.  viii.  9*14.  He  observes 
also,  respecting  the  Thasian  oligarchy 


just  set  up  in  lieu  of  the  previous  de- 
mocracy by  the  Athenian  oligarchical 
conspirators  who  were  then  organising 
the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred  at 
Athens — that  they  immediately  made 
preparations  for  revolting  from  Athens 
| — {vve/fc?  olv  avro7s  nd\i<rra  & 4frov\ovro , 
j fV  ir6\iv  r«  dtuMvais  6p6ov<r0ai , k a i 
' 7 b v 4vavria><r  6 fit  vov  5 7)  p ov  *ca- 
ra\t\v(r9ai  (viii.  64). 
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conspirators.  The  bulk  of  the  citizens  do  not  hail  him  at 
once  as  a deliverer,  like  men  sick  of  Athenian  supremacy  : 
they  acquiesce,  not  without  debate,  when  Brasidas  is  already 
in  the  town,  and  his  demeanour,  just  as  well  as  conciliating, 
soon  gains  their  esteem.  But  neither  in  Akanthus  nor  in 
Amphipolis  would  he  have  been  admitted  by  the  free  decision 
of  the  citizens,  if  they  had  not  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
their  friends,  their  properties,  and  their  harvest,  still  exposed 
in  the  lands  without  the  walls.1  These  particular  examples 
warrant  us  in  affirming,  that  though  the  oligarchy  in  the 
various  allied  cities  desired  eagerly  to  shake  off  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens,  the  people  were  always  backward  in  following 
them,  sometimes  even  opposed,  and  hardly  ever  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  object.  They  shared  the  universal 
Grecian  desire  for  separate  autonomy,2  and  felt  the  Athenian 
empire  as  an  extraneous  pressure  which  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  shake  off,  whenever  the  change  could  be  made 
with  safety.  But  their  condition  was  not  one  of  positive 
hardship,  nor  did  they  overlook  the  hazardous  side  of  such  a 
change — partly  from  the  coercive  hand  of  Athens — partly 
from  new  enemies  against  whom  Athens  had  hitherto  pro- 
tected them — and  not  least  from  their  own  oligarchy.  Of 
course  the  different  allied  cities  were  not  all  animated  by 
the  same  feelings,  some  being  more  averse  to  Athens  than 
others. 

The  particular  modes,  in  which  Athenian  supremacy  pressed 
upon  the  allies  and  excited  complaints,  appear  to  p . ( 
have  been  chiefly  three.  I.  The  annual  tribute.  grievances 
2.  The  encroachments  or  other  misdeeds  committed  rfm’lhe*'* 


by  individual  Athenians,  taking  advantage  of  their  Athens  with 
superior  position : citizens  either  planted  out  by  the 
city  as  Kleruchs  (out-settlers),  on  the  lands  of  those  allies 
who  had  been  subdued — or  serving  in  the  naval  armaments — 
or  sent  round  as  inspectors — or  placed  in  occasional  garrison 
— or  carrying  on  some  private  speculation.  3.  The  obligation 
under  which  the  allies  were  laid  of  bringing  a large  proportion 
of  their  judicial  trials  to  be  settled  before  the  dikasteries  at 
Athens. 

As  to  the  tribute,  I have  before  remarked  that  its  amount 


1 Thucyd.  iv.  86,  88,  106,  1 33.  * See  the  important  passage,  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 
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had  been  but  little  raised  from  its  first  settlement  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which 
time  it  was  600  talents  yearly.1  It  appears  to  have 
been  reviewed,  and  the  apportionment  corrected,  in 
every  fifth  year,  at  which  period  the  collecting  officers 
may  probably  have  been  changed.  Afterwards,  pro- 
bably, it  became  more  burdensome,  though  when, 
or  in  what  degree,  we  do  not  know : but  the  alleged  duplica- 
tion of  it  (as  I have  already  remarked)  is  both  uncertified  and 
improbable.  The  same  gradual  increase  may  probably  be 
affirmed  respecting  the  second  head  of  inconvenience — vexa- 
tion caused  to  the  allies  by  individual  Athenians,  chiefly 
officers  of  armaments  or  powerful  citizens.2  Doubtless  this 
was  always  more  or  less  a real  grievance,  from  the  moment 
when  the  Athenians  became  despots  in  place  of  chiefs.  But 
it  was  probably  not  very  serious  in  extent  until  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  became  more  apprehended,  and  when 
garrisons,  inspectors,  and  tribute-gathering  ships  became  more 
essential  in  the  working  of  the  Athenian  empire. 

But  the  third  circumstance  above-noticed — the  subjection 
Disputes  and  of  the  allied  cities  to  the  Athenian  dikasteries — 
has  been  more  dwelt  upon  as  a grievance  than  the 
second,  and  seems  to  have  been  unduly  exagge- 
rated. We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  beginning  of 
this  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Athenian  dikas- 
teries dates  with  the  synod  of  Delos,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  formation  of  the  confederacy.  It  was  an  indispensable 


offences  in 
and  among 
the  subject- 
allies,  were 
brought  for 
trial  before 
the  dikas- 
teries at 
Athens. 


1 Xenophon,  Repub.  Athen.  iii.  5. 
vA ai  rd(€is  rov  tf>6pov‘  rovro  ylyp€» 
rai  us  rh  iroAA&  it'  trovs  W/orrov. 

* Xenophon,  Repub.  Athen.  i.  14. 
n tpl  tuv  avfApdx 4kt\4ovt*s 
auKoQavrovaiy,  us  Sokovcti , seal  /xicovai 
rovs  XP1 &c. 

Who  are  the  persons  designated  by 
the  expression  of  oi  4kw\/opt*s,  appears 
to  be  specified  more  particularly  a little 
farther  on  (i.  18) ; it  means  the  generals, 
the  officers,  the  envoys,  &c.,  sent  forth 
by  Athens. 

In  respect  to  the  Kleruchies,  or  out- 
settlements  of  Athenian  citizens  on  the 
lands  of  allies  revolted  and  reconquered 
— we  may  remark  that  they  are  not 
noticed  as  a grievance  in  this  treatise  of 


Xenophon,  nor  in  any  of  the  anti- Athe- 
nian orations  of  Thucydides.  They  ap- 
pear, however,  as  matters  of  crimination 
after  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  and 
at  the  moment  when  Athens  was  again 
rising  into  a position  such  as  to  inspire 
the  hope  of  reviving  it.  For  at  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
w as  also  the  destruction  of  the  empire, 
all  the  Kleruchs  were  driven  home 
again,  and  deprived  of  their  outlying 
property,  which  reverted  to  various  in- 
sular proprietors.  These  latter  were 
terrified  at  the  idea  that  Athens  might 
afterwards  try  to  resume  these  lost 
rights : hence  the  subsequent  outcry 
against  the  Kleruchies. 
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element  of  that  confederacy,  that  the  members  should  forego 
their  right  of  private  war  among  each  other,  and  submit  their 
differences  to  peaceable  arbitration — a covenant  introduced 
even  into  alliances  much  less  intimate  than  this  was,  and 
absolutely  essential  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of  any 
common  action  against  Persia.1  Of  course  many  causes  of 
dispute,  public  as  well  as  private,  must  have  arisen  among 
these  wide-spread  islands  and  seaports  of  the  zEgean,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  relations  of  fellow-feeling,  of  trade, 
and  of  common  apprehensions.  The  synod  of  Delos,  com- 
posed of  the  deputies  of  all,  was  the  natural  board  of  arbitra- 
tion for  such  disputes.  A habit  must  thus  have  been  formed, 
of  recognising  a sort  of  federal  tribunal, — to  decide  peaceably 
how  far  each  ally  had  faithfully  discharged  its  duties,  both 
towards  the  confederacy  collectively,  and  towards  other  allies 
with  their  individual  citizens  separately, — as  well  as  to  enforce 
its  decisions  and  punish  refractory  members,  pursuant  to  the 
right  which  Sparta  and  her  confederacy  also  claimed  and 
exercised.2  Now  from  the  beginning  the  Athenians  were  the 
guiding  and  enforcing  presidents  of  this  synod.  When  it 
gradually  died  away,  they  were  found  occupying  its  place  as 
well  as  clothed  with  its  functions.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
their  judicial  authority  over  the  allies  appears  first  to  have 
begun,  as  the  confederacy  became  changed  into  an  Athenian 
empire, — the  judicial  functions  of  the  synod  being  transferred 
along  with  the  common  treasure  to  Athens,  and  doubtless 


1 Sec  the  expression  in  Thucydides 
(v.  27),  describing  the  conditions  re- 
quired when  Argos  was  about  to  ex- 
tend her  alliances  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  conditions  were  two.  I.  That  the 
city  should  be  autonomous.  2.  Next, 
that  it  should  be  willing  to  submit  its 
quarrels  to  equitable  arbitrations — fi-ru 
ainiyopis  t4  itrri,  xal  Sixcu  ftroi  xol 
dpolas  SiSvtri. 

In  the  orations  against  the  Athenians, 
delivered  by  the  Syracusan  Hermo-  ' 
k rates  at  Kamarina,  Athens  is  accused 
of  having  enslaved  her  allies  partly  on 
the  ground  that  they  neglected  to  per- 
form their  military  obligations,  partly 
because  they  made  war  upon  each  other 
(Thucyd.  vi.  76),  partly  also  on  other 
specious  pretences.  How  far  this  charge 
against  Athens  is  borne  out  by  the  fact, 


we  can  hardly  say  ; in  all  those  par- 
ticular examples  which  Thucydides  men- 
tions of  subjugation  of  allies  by  Athens, 
there  is  a cause  perfectly  definite  and 
sufficient — not  a mere  pretence  devised 
by  Athenian  ambition. 

’ According  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Corinthians  shortly  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war — roll!  *po<ri\Kmrrat 
IvppAxov r aur6v  viva  tco\d(tiv  (Thucyd. 
i.  4°-43)- 

The  Lacedaemonians,  on  preferring 
their  accusation  of  treason  against  The- 
mistoklcs,  demanded  that  he  should  be 
tried  at  Sparta,  before  the  common 
Hellenic  synod  which  held  its  sitting 
there,  and  of  which  Athens  was  then  a 
member  ; that  is,  the  Spartan  confede- 
racy or  alliance—  firlroO  koivov  ffwttplov 
riv  'EAAf|i-i»K  (Diodor.  xi.  55)- 
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much  extended.  And  on  the  whole,  these  functions  must 
have  been  productive  of  more  good  than  evil  to  the  allies 
themselves,  especially  to  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless 
among  them. 

Among  the  thousand  towns  which  paid  tribute  to  Athens 
(taking  this  numerical  statement  of  Aristophanes 

Productive  ' , , ....  * 

ofsomedi*-  not  in  its  exact  meaning,  but  simply  as  a great 

advantage,  , . „ b , ,r  1 . . b , , 

but  of  pre-  number),  if  a small  town,  or  one  of  its  citizens,  had 
of advtmtagc  cause  of  complaint  against  a larger,  there  was  no 
jeci-aiiies  channel  except  the  synod  of  Delos,  or  the  Athenian 
tribunal,  through  which  it  could  have  any  reasonable 
assurance  of  fair  trial  or  justice.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
all  the  private  complaints  and  suits  between  citizen  and  citi- 
zen, in  each  respective  subject  town,  were  carried  up  for  trial 
to  Athens : yet  we  do  not  know  distinctly  how  the  line  was 
drawn,  between  matters  carried  up  thither,  and  matters  tried 
at  home.  The  subject  cities  appear  to  have  been  interdicted 
from  the  power  of  capital  punishment,  which  could  only  be 
inflicted  after  previous  trial  and  condemnation  at  Athens  : 1 
so  that  the  latter  reserved  to  herself  the  cognizance  of  most 
of  the  grave  crimes — or  what  may  be  called  “ the  higher  jus- 
tice” generally.  And  the  political  accusations  preferred  by 
citizen  against  citizen,  in  any  subject  city,  for  alleged  treason, 
corruption,  non-fulfilment  of  public  duty,  &c.,  were  doubtless 
carried  to  Athens  for  trial — perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  her  jurisdiction. 

But  the  maintenance  of  this  judicial  supremacy  was  not 
intended  by  Athens  for  the  substantive  object  of  amending 
the  administration  of  justice  in  each  separate  allied  city.  It 
went  rather  to  regulate  the  relations  between  city  and  city — 
between  citizens  of  different  cities — between  Athenian  citizens 
or  officers,  and  any  of  these  allied  cities  with  which  they  had 
relations — between  each  city  itself,  as  a dependent  govern- 
ment with  contending  political  parties,  and  the  im- 
Athcns  com-  perial  head  Athens.  All  these  being  problems  which 
Imperial1  imperial  Athens  was  called  on  to  solve,  the  best  way 
of  solving  them  would  have  been  through  some 
common  synod  emanating  from  all  the  allies.  Putting  this 


1 Antipho,  De  C:ede  Her&dis,  c.  7,  p.  135.  4 o68i  »8a*i  l(t<rriv,  inu  'AOrivaiW, 
otfScYa  0ayirtf>  (if/iimraj. 
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aside,  we  shall  find  that  the  solution  provided  by  Athens  was 
perhaps  the  next  best,  and  we  shall  be  the  more  induced  to 
think  so  when  we  compare  it  with  the  proceedings  afterwards 
adopted  by  Sparta,  when  she  had  put  down  the  Athenian 
empire.  Under  Sparta,  the  general  rule  was,  to  place  each  of 
the  dependent  cities  under  the  government  of  a Dckarchy  (or 
oligarchical  council  of  ten)  among  its  chief  citizens,  together 
with  a Spartan  harmost  or  governor  having  a small  garrison 
under  his  orders.  It  will  be  found  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  Spartan  maritime  empire  that  the  arrangements  exposed 
each  dependent  city  to  very  great  violence  and  extortion, 
while,  after  all,  they  solved  only  a part  of  the  problem.  They 
served  only  to  maintain  each  separate  city  under  the  dominion 
of  Sparta  without  contributing  to  regulate  the  dealings  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  one  and  those  of  another,  or  to  bind 
together  the  empire  as  a whole.  Now  the  Athenians  did  not, 
as  a system,  place  in  their  dependent  cities  governors  analo- 
gous to  the  harmosts,  though  they  did  so  occasionally  under 
special  need.  But  their  fleets  and  their  officers  were  in  fre- 
quent relation  with  these  cities  ; and  as  the  principal  officers 
were  noways  indisposed  to  abuse  their  position,  so  the  facility 
of  complaint,  constantly  open,  to  the  Athenian  popular  dikas- 
tery,  served  both  as  redress  and  guarantee  against  misrule  of 
this  description.  It  was  a guarantee  which  the  allies  them- 
selves sensibly  felt  and  valued,  as  we  know  from  Thucydides. 
The  chief  source  from  whence  they  had  to  apprehend  evil  was, 
the  misconduct  of  the  Athenian  officials  and  principal  citizens, 
who  could  misemploy  the  power  of  Athens  for  their  own 
private  purposes— but  they  looked  up  to  the  “Athenian 
Demos  as  a chastener  of  such  evil-doers  and  as  a harbour  of 
refuge  to  themselves.”  1 If  the  popular  dikasteries  at  Athens 


1 Thucyd.  viii.  48.  Toil  r f iraAovr 
wiyaffobt  bvo^a^opfvou r ovk  i\d.<r<jw  ab- 
robs  (that  is,  the  subject-allies)  vofil(<tv 
(Tcpial  wpdyfxara  wape^ftv  rov  5^/jlov,  r o- 
pterrbs  6vras  Ka\  ^(rriyrfrbs  rStv  KaKcev 

o»y  tek  at nobs  dxp*\t?<r0ai' 

Hal  rb  p, (y  4w*  ^Ktlyotf  «7 rat,  #cai  Unpiroi 
hr  Kal  fhaidrtpov  iwodirfiCKfiv,  t6v  t« 
pu>v  ffip&v  r«  Karcupvybv  *al  4k*Ivoiv 
<Tu<ppovi<TTr\v.  Kai  rabra  wap'  abrwv  twv 
tpyosv  iwiirrapL^yas  t&j  w6\*is  aa<p£s  ab- 
rbs  c<’8<Va4,  8ti  0 tV«  yotii{ov(n.  This  is 
introduced  as  the  deliberate  judgement 


of  the  Athenian  commander,  the  olig- 
arch Phrynichus,  whom  Thucydides 
greatly  commends  for  his  sagacity,  and 
with  whom  he  seems  in  this  case  to 
have  concurred. 

Xenophon  (Rep.  Ath.  i.  14,  15)  affirms 
that  the  Athenian  officers  on  service 
passed  many  unjust  sentences  upon  the 
oligarchical  party  in  the  allied  cities— 
fines,  sentences  of  banishment,  capital 
punishments,  and  that  the  Athenian 
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had  not  oeen  thus  open,  the  allied  cities  would  have  suffered 
much  more  severely  from  the  captains  and  officials  of  Athens 
in  their  individual  capacity.  And  the  maintenance  of  political 
harmony,  between  the  imperial  city  and  the  subject -ally,  was 
ensured  by  Athens  through  the  jurisdiction  of  her  dikasteries 
with  much  less  cost  of  injustice  and  violence  than  by  Sparta. 
For  though  oligarchical  leaders  in  these  allied  cities  might 
sometimes  be  unjustly  condemned  at  Athens,  yet  such  acci- 
dental wrong  was  immensely  overpassed  by  the  enormities 
of  the  Spartan  harmosts  and  Dekarchies,  who  put  numbers  to 
death  without  any  trial  at  all. 

So  again,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Athenian  private  citizens, 
Numerou*  not  officially  employed,  were  spread  over  the  whole 
ciiiiens1”  range  of  the  empire  as  kleruchs,  proprietors,  or  traders, 
tfr^gea"  course  therefore  disputes  would  arise  between 
hadnore”  them  and  the  natives  of  the  subject  cities,  as  well  as 
among  these  latter  themselves,  in  cases  where  both 
Aih’cmanthe  parties  did  not  belong  to  the  same  city.  Now  in 
dikastencs.  such  cases  the  Spartan  imperial  authority  was  so 
exercised  as  to  afford  little  or  no  remedy,  since  the  action  of 
the  harmost  or  the  Dekarchy  was  confined  to  one  separate 
city ; while  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  with  universal  compe- 
tence and  public  trial,  afforded  the  best  redress  which  the 
contingency  admitted.  If  a Thasian  citizen  believed  himself 
aggrieved  by  the  historian  Thucydides,  either  as  commander 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  on  that  station,  or  as  proprietor  of  gold 
mines  in  Thrace, — he  had  his  remedy  against  the  latter  by 
accusation  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  to  which  the  most 
powerful  Athenian  was  amenable  not  less  than  the  meanest 
Thasian.  To  a citizen  of  any  allied  city  it  might  be  an  occa- 
sional hardship  to  be  sued  before  the  courts  at  Athens  ; but 


in  order  that  their  tribute  might  be 
larger,  nevertheless  thought  it  better 
that  any  individual  citizen  of  Athens 
should  pocket  what  he  could  out  of  the 
plunder  of  the  allies,  and  leave  to  the 
fatter  nothing  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  live  and  work, 
without  any  superfluity  such  as  might 
tempt  them  to  revolt. 

That  the  Athenian  officers  on  service 
may  have  succeeded  too  often  in  unjust 
peculation  at  the  cost  of  allies,  is  pro- 


bable enough  : but  that  the  Athenian 
people  were  pleased  to  see  their  own 
individual  citizens  so  enriching  them- 
selves, is  certainly  not  true.  The  large 
jurisdiction  of  the  dikasteries  was  in- 
tended, among  other  effects,  to  open  to 
the  allies  a legal  redress  against  such 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian 
officers  : and  the  passage  above  cited 
from  Thucydides  proves  that  it  really 
produced  such  an  effect. 
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it  was  also  often  a valuable  privilege  to  him  to  be  able  to  sue, 
before  those  courts,  others  whom  else  he  could  not  have 
reached.  He  had  his  share  of  the  benefit  as  well  as  of  the 
hardship.  Athens,  if  she  robbed  her  subject-allies  of  their 
independence,  at  least  gave  them  in  exchange  the  advantage 
of  a central  and  common  judiciary  authority  ; thus  enabling 
each  of  them  to  enforce  claims  of  justice  against  the  rest,  in  a 
way  which  would  not  have  been  practicable  (to  the  weaker  at 
least)  even  in  a state  of  general  independence. 

Now  Sparta  seems  not  even  to  have  attempted  anything  of 
the  kind  with  regard  to  her  subject-allies,  being  content  to  keep 
them  under  the  rule  of  a harmost  and  a partisan  oligarchy. 
And  we  read  anecdotes  which  show  that  no  justice  could  be 
obtained  at  Sparta  even  for  the  grossest  outrages  committed 
by  the  harmost,  or  by  private  Spartans  out  of  Laconia.  The 
two  daughters  of  a Boeotian  named  Skedasus  (of  Leuktra  in 
Boeotia)  had  been  first  violated  and  then  murdered  by  two 
Spartan  citizens  : the  son  of  a citizen  of  Oreus  in  Euboea  had 
been  also  outraged  and  killed  by  the  harmost  AristodSmus  : 1 
in  both  cases  the  fathers  went  to  Sparta  to  lay  the  enormity 
before  the  ephors  and  other  authorities,  and  in  both  cases  a 
deaf  ear  was  turned  to  their  complaints.  But  such  The  dika. 
crimes,  if  committed  by  Athenian  citizens  or  officers,  protect  ion 
might  have  been  brought  to  a formal  exposure  before  conduct  both 
the  public  sitting  of  the  dikastery,  and  there  can  be  citizens  and 
no  doubt  that  both  would  have  been  severely  punished,  officers1" 
We  shall  see  hereafter  that  an  enormity  of  this  description, 
committed  by  the  Athenian  general  Pachds  at  Mitylenfi,  cost 
him  his  life  before  the  Athenian  dikasts.2  Xenophon,  in  the 
dark  and  one-sided  representation  which  he  gives  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy,  remarks,  that  if  the  subject-allies  had  not 
been  made  amenable  to  justice  at  Athens,  they  would  have 
cared  little  for  the  people  of  Athens,  and  would  have  paid 
court  only  to  those  individual  Athenians,  generals,  trierarchs, 
or  envoys,  who  visited  the  islands  on  service  ; but  under  the 
existing  system,  the  subjects  were  compelled  to  visit  Athens 
either  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  and  were  thus  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  court  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  also — that 
is,  to  those  humbler  citizens  out  of  whom  the  dikasteries  were 

1 Pint.  Pelop.  c.  20 ; Plut.  Am.  Nar.  c.  3.  p.  773.  5 See  infra,  chap.  49. 
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formed  ; they  supplicated  the  dikasts  in  court  for  favour  or 
lenient  dealing.1  But  this  is  only  an  invidious  manner  of 
discrediting  what  was  really  a protection  to  the  allies,  both 
in  purpose  and  in  reality.  For  it  was  a lighter  lot  to  be 
brought  for  trial  before  the  dikastery,  than  to  be  condemned 
without  redress  by  the  general  on  service,  or  to  be  forced  to 
buy  off  his  condemnation  by  a bribe.  Moreover  the  dikastery 
was  open  not  merely  to  receive  accusations  against  citizens  of 
the  allied  cities,  but  also  to  entertain  complaints  which  they 
preferred  against  others. 

Assuming  the  dikasteries  at  Athens  to  be  ever  so  defective 
The  dikas*  as  tribunals  for  administering  justice,  we  must  recol- 
teries.  He-  ]ect  that  they  were  the  same  tribunals  under  which 

fectlve  or  ' . . . 

not,  were  everv  Athenian  citizen  held  his  own  fortune  or  repu- 

the  same  tn-  J , ... 

bunau  under  tation.  and  that  the  native  of  any  subject  city  was 

which  every  , # _ 

Athenian  admitted  to  the  same  chance  of  justice  as  the  native 

held  his  own  - , . , 

security.  0f  Athens.  Accordingly  we  find  the  Athenian  envoy 
at  Sparta,  immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  taking 
peculiar  credit  to  the  imperial  city  on  this  ground,  for  equal 
dealing  with  her  subject-allies.  “ If  our  power  (he  says)  were 
to  pass  into  other  hands,  the  comparison  would  presently 
show  how  moderate  we  arc  in  the  use  of  it : but  as  regards  us, 
our  very  moderation  is  unfairly  turned  to  our  disparagement 
rather  than  to  our  praise.  For  even  though  we  put  ourselves 
at  disadvantage  in  matters  litigated  with  our  allies,  and  though 
we  have  appointed  such  matters  to  be  judged  among  ourselves, 
and  under  laws  equal  to  both  parties,  we  are  represented  as 
animated  by  nothing  better  than  a love  of  litigation.” 3 “ Our 

1 Xenophon,  Rep.  Athen.  i.  l8.  rtyij  be  rob  iwuueovs  oJoJ.'a  rb  vkeoy  } firai- 
bi  touts, !,  <!  ply  pb  M Sheas  ftaay  ol  1 vo s ouk  tUbrois  irtpifaTi).  Kai  ikaererob- 
eri/iuax 01,  rous  ix-wkeoyras  ’A0iival»>v  uivoi  yip  4v  -rats  (vpffokalait  wpbs  rovt 
M/uay  by  pinvt,  robs  t*  OTpaTyyobs  loppixovs  Shcais,  Kal  leap’  tipey  abro?s  ly 
Kal  to'us  rptypipxovs  Kal  srpbr$tis'  yvy  rots  bpoiots  yipois  »oit)<ravT«s  raj  Kplereis, 
S’  fiydyieaerrai  rbv  Sypoy  KOkcuetbtiy  ruy  tpikoStietly  Boxobptv,  &c. 

’A0ijrala>y  tit  sKasjros  twv  ervppixuy,  I construe  {upfioAalair  Sinai  I as  con- 
ytyvtbirieuv  0T1  Btl  ply  bepiiebptyoy  nccted  in  meaning  with  (opfrikaia  and 

ya(,  sUyy  Sovvai  ieal  kaPby,  ovie  iv  &A-  not  with  {dfc/SoAo— following  Duker 
Aoi!  Tidy,  akk'  tr  Tip  Bbpv.  Sr  ierrt  Bb  and  Bloomfield  in  preference  to  Poppo 
rbpos  'kb\vr,<n.  Kal  ivTiSoAijaai  bya y-  and  Goller  : see  the  elaborate  notes  of 
nH£eTai  e'y  to? s SiKaerryplois,  Kal  eiertbrrbs  I the  two  latter  editors.  Aficai  brb  (op- 
TOO.  inkapBayeoBa,  Trjs  x*‘Pis-  Al4  Pbkeoy  indicated  the  arrangements  con- 
toZto  oby  ol  eruppaxoi  Bovkoi  too  S-f/pov  eluded  by  special  convention  between 
T iu  ’AOyyaltoy  teaSeo-rafft  pakkoy.  I two  different  cities,  by  consent  of  both, 

t Thucyd.  i.  76,  77.  'AAAour  y‘  by  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eontro- 
olr  oibptOa  ra  yptTtpa  kaPbyTas  Se?(ai  versies  between  their  respective  citizens: 
by  pakterra  eX  ti  ptrptd(opty  yp?y  Si  yal  they  were  something  essentially  apart 
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allies  (he  adds)  would  complain  less  if  we  made  open  use  of 
our  superior  force  with  regard  to  them  ; but  we  discard  such 


from  the  ordinary  judicial  arrangements 
of  either  state.  Now  what  the  Athenian 
orator  here  insists  upon  is  exactly  the 
contrary  of  this  idea : he  says  that  the 
allies  were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
Athenian  trial  and  Athenian  laws,  in  like 
manner  with  the  citizens  themselves. 
The  judicial  arrangements  by  which  the 
Athenian  allies  were  brought  before  the 
Athenian  dikasteries  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  said  to  be  8 1 mu  awb  (ufiftSAcity  ; 
unless  the  act  of  original  incorporation 
into  the  confederacy  of  Delos  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a £vij&o\ov  or  agreement — 
which  in  a large  sense  it  might  be, 
though  not  in  the  proper  sense  in  which 
8hcai  awb  £vnf}6A(*v  are  commonly  men- 
tioned. Moreover  I think  that  the 
passage  of  Antipho  (De  Ceede  Hcrodis, 
p.  745)  proves  mat  it  was  the  citizens  of 
places  not  in  alliance  with  Athens  who 
litigated  with  Athenians  according  to 
8f#tcu  wi  SdAwv — not  the  allies  of 

Athens  while  they  resided  in  their  own 
native  cities  ; for  I agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation which  Boeckh  puts  upon  this 
assage,  in  opposition  to  Platner  and 
chomann  (Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of 
Athens,  book  iii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  403,  Eng. 
transl. ; Schomann,  Der  Attisch.  Pro- 
zess,  p.  778 ; Platner,  Prozess  und 
Klagen  bei  den  Attikem,  ch.  iv.  2,  p. 
1 to- 1 12,  where  the  latter  discusses  both 
the  passages  of  Antipho  and  Thucy- 
dides). 

The  passages  in  Demosthenes,  Orat. 
de  Halones.  c.  3,  pp.  98,  99 ; and 
Andokides  cont.  Alkibiad.  c.  7,  p.  121 
(I  Quote  this  latter  oration,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  spurious,  because  we  may 
well  suppose  the  author  of  it  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  nature  and  contents  of 
£u/i0oAa),  give  11s  a sufficient  idea  of 
these  judicial  conventions,  or  tvp&oKa — 
special  and  liable  to  differ  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  They  seem  to  me  essen- 
tially distinct  from  that  systematic 
scheme  of  proceeding  whereby  the 
dikasteries  of  Athens  were  made  cog- 
nizant of  all,  or  most,  important  contro- 
versies among  or  between  the  allied 
cities,  as  well  as  of  political  accusations. 

M.  Boeckh  draws  a distinction  be- 
tween the  autonomous  allies  (Chios  and 
Lesbos,  at  the  time  immediately  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war)  and  the  subject - 
allies;  “the  former  class  (he  says)  rc- 
VOL.  IV. 


tained  possession  of  unlimited  jurisdic- 
tion, whereas  the  latter  were  compelled 
to  try  all  their  disputes  in  the  courts  of 
Athens.”  Doubtless  this  distinction 
would  prevail  to  a certain  degree,  but 
how  far  it  was  pushed  we  can  hardly 
say.  Suppose  that  a dispute  took  place 
between  Chios  and  one  of  the  subject-* 
islands— or  between  an  individual  Chian 
and  an  individual  Thasian — would  not 
the  Chian  plaintiff  sue,  or  the  Chian 
defendant  be  sued  before  the  Athenian 
dikastery?  Suppose  that  an  Athenian 
citizen  or  officer  became  involved  in 
dispute  with  a Chian,  would  not  the 
Athenian  dikastery  be  the  competent 
court,  whichever  of  the  two  were  plain- 
tiff or  defendant  ? Suppose  a Chian 
citizen  or  magistrate  to  be  suspected  of 
fomenting  revolt,  would  it  not  be  com- 
petent to  any  accuser,  either  Chian  or 
Athenian,  to  indict  him  before  the 
dikastery  at  Athens?  Abuse  of  power, 
or  peculation,  committed  by  Athenian 
officers  at  Chios,  must  of  course  be 
brought  before  the  Athenian  dikasteries, 
just  as  much  as  if  the  crime  had  been 
committed  at  Thasos  or  Naxos.  We 
have  no  evidence  to  help  us  in  regard  to 
these  questions  ; but  I incline  to  believe 
that  the  difference  in  respect  to  judicial 
arrangement,  between  the  autonomous 
and  the  subject  allies,  was  less  in  degree 
than  M.  Boeckh  believes.  We  must 
recollect  that  the  arrangement  was  not 
all  pure  hardship  to  the  allies— the  lia- 
bility to  be  prosecuted  was  accompanied 
with  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  for 
injuries  received. 

There  is  one  remark  however  which 
appears  to  me  of  importance  for  under- 
standing the  testimonies  on  this  subject. 
The  Athenian  empire,  properly  so  called, 
which  began  by  the  confederacy  of  Delos 
after  the  Persian  invasion,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  at  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  Athens  was 
conquered  and  taken.  But  after  some 
years  had  elapsed,  towards  the  year 
377  B.C.,  Athens  again  began  to  make 
maritime  conquests,  to  acquire  allies,  to 
receive  tribute,  to  assemble  a synod, 
and  to  resume  her  footing  of  something 
like  an  imperial  city.  Now  her  power 
over  her  allies  during  this  second  period 
of  empire  was  not  near  so  great  as  it 
had  been  during  the  first,  between  the 
2 M 
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maxims,  and  deal  with  them  upon  an  equal  footing : and  they 
are  so  accustomed  to  this  that  they  think  themselves  entitled 
to  complain  at  every  trifling  disappointment  of  their  expecta- 
tions.1 They  suffered  worse  hardship  under  the  Persians 
before  our  empire  began,  and  they  would  suffer  worse  under 
you  (the  Spartans)  if  you  were  to  succeed  in  conquering  us 
and  making  our  empire  yours.” 

History  bears  out  the  boast  of  the  Athenian  orator,  both 
as  to  the  time  preceding  and  following  the  empire  of  Athens.1 
And  an  Athenian  citizen  indeed  might  well  regard  it  not  as  a 
hardship,  but  as  a privilege  to  the  subject-allies,  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  sue  him  before  the  dikastery,  and  to 
defend  themselves  before  the  same  tribunal  either  in  case 
of  wrong  done  to  him,  or  in  case  of  alleged  treason  to  the 
imperial  authority  of  Athens : they  were  thereby  put  upon 
a level  with  himself.  Still  more  would  he  find  reason  to 
eulogise  the  universal  competence  of  these  dikasteries  in 
providing  a common  legal  authority  for  all  disputes  of  the 
numerous  distinct  communities  of  the  empire  one  with 
another,  and  for  the  safe  navigation  and  general  commerce 
of  the  JE gean.  That  complaints  were  raised  against  it  among 
the  subject-allies  is  noway  surprising.  For  the  empire  of 
Athens  generally  was  inconsistent  with  that  separate  auto- 
nomy to  which  every  town  thought  itself  entitled  ; and  this 
central  judicature  was  one  of  its  prominent  and  constantly 


Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars  : nor 
can  we  be  at  all  sure  that  what  is  true 
of  the  second  is  also  true  of  the  first.  And 
I think  it  probable,  that  those  state- 
ments of  the  grammarians,  which 
represent  the  allies  as  carrying  on  Si'aar 
&v  b rrunPiKuy  in  ordinary  practice  with 
the  Athenians,  may  really  be  true  about 
the  second  empire  or  alliance.  Bekker, 
Anecdota,  p.  436.  ' Adijva^ai  dwb  avfj.- 

$i\uy  iSlxa(oy  roil  bwr\Kba  if  oCrart 
’AfuoTeWAnr.  Pollux,  viii.  68.  'Kwb 
av/ifiiAuv  Si  Siktj  jjr,  Sri  of  avfifiaxot 
iliKi(oyro.  Also  Hesychius,  i.  489. 
The  statement  here  ascribed  to  Aristotle 
may  very  probably  be  true  about  the 
second  alliance,  though  it  cannot  be 
held  true  for  the  first.  In  the  second, 
the  Athenians  may  really  have  had 
ainHoKa,  or  special  conventions  for  ju- 
dicial business,  with  many  of  their 
principal  allies,  instead  of  making 


Athens  the  authoritative  centre,  and 
heir  to  the  Delian  synod,  as  they  did 
during  the  first.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
however  that  Harpokration,  in  the 
explanation  which  he  gives  of  aip&oAa, 
treats  them  in  a perfectly  general  way, 
as  conventions  for  settlement  of  judicial 
controversy  between  city  and  city, 
without  any  particular  allusion  to  Athens 
and  her  allies.  Compare  Heffter, 
Athcnaische  Gerichtsverfassung,  iii.  1,  3, 
p.  91. 

1 Thucyd.  i.  77.  Of  81  (the  allies) 
ii$iat*4yoi  wpbt  Tjfids  dwb  rov 
la  ou  i m A tty,  &c. 

1 Compare  Isokrutes,  Or.  iv.  Pane- 
gyric. p.  62,  66,  sect.  116-138;  and  Or. 
xii.  Panathenaic.  p.  247-254,  sect.  72- 
111  ; Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  p.  178,  sect. 
1 19  seqq.;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2,  3. 
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operative  institutions,  as  well  as  a striking  mark  of  dependence 
to  the  subordinate  communities.  Yet  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  if  empire  was  to  be  maintained  at  all,  no  way  of  main- 
taining it  could  be  found  at  once  less  oppressive  and  more 
beneficial  than  the  superintending  competence  of  the  dikas- 
teries — a system  not  taking  its  rise  in  the  mere  “ love  of 
litigation  ” (if  indeed  we  are  to  reckon  this  a real  feature  in 
the  Athenian  character,  which  I shall  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  examining),  much  less  in  those  petty  collateral 
interests  indicated  by  Xenophon,1  such  as  the  increased 
customs  duty,  rent  of  houses,  and  hire  of  slaves  at  Peirseus, 
and  the  larger  profits  of  the  heralds,  arising  from  the  influx 
of  suitors.  It  was  nothing  but  the  power,  originally  inherent 
in  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  of  arbitration  between  members 
and  enforcement  of  duties  towards  the  whole — a power  in- 
herited by  Athens  from  that  synod,  and  enlarged  to  meet 
the  political  wants  of  her  empire ; to  which  end  it  was 
essential,  even  in  the  view  of  Xenophon  himself.1  It  may 
be  that  the  dikastery  was  not  always  impartial  between 
Athenian  citizens  privately,  or  the  Athenian  commonwealth 
collectively,  and  the  subject-allies, — and  insofar  the  latter 
had  good  reason  to  complain.  But  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  no  ground  for  suspecting  it  of  deliberative  or  standing 
unfairness,  or  of  any  other  defects  than  such  as  were  in- 
separable from  its  constitution  and  procedure,  whoever  might 
be  the  parties  under  trial. 

We  are  now  considering  the  Athenian  empire  as  it  stood 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war ; before  the  increased  exactions 
and  the  multiplied  revolts,  to  which  that  war  gave  rise — before 
the  cruelties  which  accompanied  the  suppression  of  those  re- 
volts, and  which  so  deeply  stained  the  character  of  Athens 
— before  that  aggravated  fierceness,  mistrust,  contempt  of 


1 Xenophon,  Repub.  Ath.  i.  17. 

* Xenophon,  Repub.  Ath.  L t6.  He 
states  it  as  one  of  the  advantageous  con- 
sequences, which  induced  the  Athenians 
to  bring  the  suits  and  complaints  of  the 
allies  to  Athens  for  trial  — that  the 
prytaneia,  or  fees  paid  upon  entering 
a cause  for  trial,  became  sufficiently 
large  to  furnish  all  the  pay  for  the 
dikasts  throughout  the  year. 


But  in  another  part  of  his  treatise  (iii. 
2,  3)  he  represents  the  Athenian  dikas- 
teries  as  overloaded  with  judicial  busi- 
ness, much  more  than  they  could 
possibly  get  through  ; insomuch  that 
there  were  long  delays  before  causes 
could  be  brought  on  for  trial.  It  could 
hardly  be  any  great  object  therefore  to 
multiply  complaints  artificially,  in  order 
; to  make  fees  for  the  dikasts. 

2 M 2 
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obligation,  and  rapacious  violence,  which  Thucydides  so  em- 
Athenian  phatically  indicates  as  having  been  infused  into  the 
jffixmrfvt?  Greek  bosom  by  the  fever  of  an  all-pervading  con- 
th'  circum^  test.1  There  had  been  before  this  time  many  revolts 
ih*"pefopon-  the  Athenian  dependencies,  from  the  earliest  at 
SS!Jnvk?r:  Naxos  down  to  the  latest  at  Samos.  All  had  been 
Introduced  successfully  suppressed,  but  in  no  case  had  Athens 
th»twiry  displayed  the  same  unrelenting  rigour  as  we  shall 
'retJi'kd  fin<J  hereafter  manifested  towards  Mityl£n£,  Ski6n6, 

^fore  and  M61os.  The  policy  of  Periklds,  now  in  the 

plenitude  of  his  power  at  Athens,  was  cautious  and  con- 
servative, averse  to  forced  extension  of  empire  as  well  as 
to  those  increased  burdens  on  the  dependent  allies  which 
such  schemes  would  have  entailed,  and  tending  to  maintain 
that  assured  commerce  in  the  Aigean  by  which  all  of  them 
must  have  been  gainers — not  without  a conviction  that  the 
contest  must  arise  sooner  or  later  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
and  that  the  resources  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  allies 
must  be  husbanded  against  that  contingency.  If  we  read  in 
Thucydides  the  speech  of  the  envoy  from  Mityl£n£’  at 
Olympia,  delivered  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  occasion  of 
the  revolt  of  the  city  from  Athens — a speech  imploring  aid 
and  setting  forth  the  strongest  impeachment  against  Athens 
which  the  facts  could  be  made  to  furnish — we  shall  be 
surprised  how  weak  the  case  is  and  how  much  the  speaker 
is  conscious  of  its  weakness.  He  has  nothing  like  practical 
grievances  and  oppressions  to  urge  against  the  imperial  city. 
He  does  not  dwell  upon  enormity  of  tribute,  unpunished 
The  subject-  misconduct  of  Athenian  officers,  hardship  of  bringing 
Athens^had  causes  for  trial  to  Athens,  or  other  sufferings  of  the 
gricvanccsTcI  subjects  generally.  He  has  nothing  to  say  except 
complain  of.  Hiat  thCy  were  defenceless  and  degraded  subjects, 
and  that  Athens  held  authority  over  them  without  and 
against  their  own  consent : and  in  the  case  of  Mityldnd,  not 
so  much  as  this  could  be  said,  since  she  was  on  the  footing 
of  an  equal,  armed,  and  autonomous  ally.  Of  course  this 
state  of  forced  dependence  was  one  which  the  allies,  or  such 


1 See  his  well-known  comments  on  the  seditions  at  Korkyra,  iii.  82,  83. 
5 Thucyd.  iii.  11-14. 
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of  them  as  could  stand  alone,  would  naturally  and  reasonably 
shake  off  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.1  But  the  nega- 
tive evidence,  derived  from  the  speech  of  the  Mitylensean 
orator,  goes  far  to  make  out  the  point  contended  for  by  the 
Athenian  speaker  at  Sparta  immediately  before  the  war — 
that,  beyond  the  fact  of  such  forced  dependence,  the  allies 
had  little  practically  to  complain  of.  A city  like  Mitylenfi 
might  be  strong  enough  to  protect  itself  and  its  own  commerce 
without  the  help  of  Athens.  But  to  the  weaker  allies,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Athenian  empire  would  have  greatly 
lessened  the  security  both  of  individuals  and  of  commerce, 
in  the  waters  of  the  ALgean,  and  their  freedom  would  thus 
have  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  considerable  positive  dis- 
advantages.* 


1 So  the  Athenian  orator  Diodotus 
puts  it  in  his  speech  deprecating  the 
extreme  punishment  about  to  be  inflicted 
on  Mitylene — fa  rivet  4kcv$tpov  *cal 
apX^ptvov  t i k 6 Tut  w p b s air  o v o- 
fjtla  v aw  o a t a v t a x*  1 P w <r  v p.  * 0 a, 
&c.  (Thucyd.  iii.  46). 

* It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
Athenian  empire  was  essentially  a 
government  of  dependencies ; Athens  as 
an  imperial  state  exercising  authority 
over  subordinate  governments.  To 
maintain  beneficial  relation  between  two 
governments, — one  supreme— the  other 
subordinate — and  to  make  the  system 
work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
in  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  people  in 
the  other — has  always  been  found  a 
problem  of  great  difficulty.  Whoever 
reads  the  instructive  volume  of  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis  (Essay  on  the  Government  of 
Dependencies),  and  the  number  of  in- 
stances of  practical  misgovemment  in 
this  matter  which  are  set  forth  therein — 
will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  empire 
of  Athens  over  her  allies  makes  com- 
paratively a creditable  figure.  It  will 
most  certainly  stand  full  comparison 
with  the  government  of  England  over 
dependencies  in  the  last  century  ; as 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  Ireland, 
with  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catho- 
lics—by  tne  declaration  of  independence 
published  in  1776  by  the  American 
colonies,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of 
their  separation — and  by  the  pleadings 
of  Mr.  Burke  against  Warren  Hastings. 

A statement  and  legal  trial  alluded  to 
by  Sir  George  Lewis  (p.  367)  elucidates 


farther  two  points  not  unimportant  on 
the  present  occasion:  1.  The  illiberal 
and  humiliating  vein  of  sentiment  which 
is  apt  to  arise  in  citizens  of  the  supreme 
overnment  towards  those  of  the  subor- 
inate.  2.  The  protection  which  Eng- 
lish Jury-trial,  nevertheless,  afforded  to 
the  citizens  of  the  dependency  against 
oppression  by  English  officers. 

“An  action  was  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1773,  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Fabrigas,  a native  of 
Minorca,  against  General  Mostyn,  the 
governor  of  the  island.  The  facts  proved 
at  the  trial  were,  that  Governor  Mostyn 
had  arrested  the  plaintiff,  imprisoned 
him,  and  transported  him  to  Spain 
without  any  form  of  trial,  on  the  ground 
that  the  plaintiff  had  presented  to  him  a 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  in  a 
manner  which  he  deemed  improper. 
Mr.  Justice  Gould  left  it  to  the  jury  to 
say,  whether  the  plaintiff’s  behaviour 
was  such  as  to  afford  a just  conclusion 
that  he  was  about  to  stir  up  sedition  and 
mutiny  in  the  garrison,  or  whether  he 
meant  no  more  than  earnestly  to  press 
his  suit  and  obtain  a redress  of  griev- 
ances. If  they  thought  the  latter,  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  in  the 
action.  The  jury  gave  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  with  £ 3000  damages.  In 
I the  following  term  an  application  was 
made  for  a new  trial,  which  wfas  refused 
| by  the  whole  court. 

“ The  following  remarks  of  the 
1 counsel  for  Governor  Mostyn  on  this 
trial  contain  a plain  and  naive  statement 
of  the  doctrine,  that  a dependency  is  to  he 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  world  (putting  aside 
Italian,  Sicilian,  and  African  Greek)  was  at  this 
time  included  cither  in  the  alliance  of  Lacedaemon 
or  in  that  of  Athens,  so  that  the  truce  of  thirty 
years  ensured  a suspension  of  hostilities  everywhere. 
Moreover  the  Lacedaemonian  confederates  had  deter- 
mined by  a majority  of  votes  to  refuse  the  request 
of  Samos  for  aid  in  her  revolt  against  Athens : 
whereby  it  seems  established,  as  practical  inter- 
law, that  neither  of  these  two  great  aggregate  bodies 
should  intermeddle  with  the  other,  and  that  each  should 
restrain  or  punish  its  own  disobedient  members.1 


The  Grecian 
world 
was  now 
divided  into 
two  great 
systems  : 
with  a right 
supposed  to 
be  vested  in 
each,  of 
punishing  its 
own  refrac- 
tory mem- 
bers. 

national 


governed  not  for  its  own  interest , but  for  \ 
that  of  the  dominant  state . * Gentlemen 

of  the  jury  (said  the  counsel),  it  will  be 
time  for  me  now  to  take  notice  of  an- 
other circumstance,  notorious  to  all  the 
gentlemen  who  have  been  settled  in  I 
the  island,  that  the  natives  of  Minorca  arc  | 
but  ill-affected  to  the  English  and  to  the 
English  government.  It  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at.  They  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Spaniards ; and  they  consider 
Spain  as  the  country  to  which  they 
ought  naturally  to  belong  : it  is  not  at  , 
all  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are 
indisposed  to  the  English  whom  they 

consider  as  their  conquerors. Of  all 

the  Minorquins  in  the  island,  the  plaintiff 
perhaps  stands  singularly  and  eminently 
the  most  seditious,  turbulent,  and  dis- 
satisfied subject  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  that  is  to  be  found  in  Minorca. 
Gentlemen,  he  is , or  chooses  to  be%  called 
the  patriot  of  Minorca . Now  patriotism 
is  a very  pretty  thing  among  ourselves, 
and  we  owe  much  to  it : we  owe  our 
liberties  to  it ; but  we  should  have  but 
little  to  value,  and  perhaps  we  should 
have  but  little  of  what  we  now  enjoy, 
were  it  not  for  our  trade.  And  for  the 
sake  of  our  trade , it  is  not  fit  that  we 
should  encourage  patriotism  in  Minorca  : 
for  it  is  there  destructive  of  our  trade, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  our  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean,  if  it  goes  there.  But 
here  it  is  very  well : for  the  body  of  the 
eople  in  this  country  will  have  it : they 
ave  demanded  it — and  in  consequence 
of  their  demands,  they  have  enjoyed 
liberties  which  they  will  transmit  to  their 
posterity — and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
this  government  to  deprive  them  of  it. 
But  they  will  take  care  of  all  our  con-  j 


quests  abroad.  If  that  spirit  prevailed 
in  Minorca,  the  consequence  would  be 
the  loss  of  that  country,  and  of  course 
of  our  Mediterranean  trade.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  set  all  our  slaves  free  in  our 
plantations.’  ” 

The  prodigious  sum  of  damages 
awarded  by  the  jury  shows  the  strength 
of  their  sympathy  with  this  Minorquin 
plaintiff  against  the  English  officer.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  feeling  of  the  dikas- 
tery  at  Athens  was  much  of  the  same 
kind,  and  often  quite  as  strong ; sincerely 
disposed  to  protect  the  subject-allies 
against  misconduct  of  Athenian  trier- 
archs  or  inspectors. 

The  feelings  expressed  in  the  speech 
above-cited  would  also  often  find  utter- 
ance from  Athenian  orators  in  the  as- 
sembly : and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  produce  parallel  passages,  in  which 
these  orators  imply  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  to  be  the  natural  state 
of  things,  such  as  Athens  could  not  hope 
to  escape.  The  speech  here  given  show's 
that  such  feelings  arise,  almost  inevit- 
ably, out  of  the  uncomfortable  relation 
of  two  governments,  one  supreme,  and 
the  other  subordinate.  They  are  not  the 
product  of  peculiar  cruelty  and  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  as  Mr.  Mitford  and  so  many 
others  have  sought  to  prove. 

1 See  the  important  passage  already 
adverted  to  in  a prior  note* 

Thucyd.  i.  40.  yhp  rjn*7t  2a- 

fxlwv  hvoordyTuy  t pij<poy  xpootOifAtOa. 
Ivavr'iav  vfi two  >v  H(\oworrri<jUav 
81'x*  «i  xph  airrois  apovtiv, 

(p  a v ( p a?  5 ivrclf  o/iiv  rovs 

npoarjKovras  £v  p.  fid  xov  * aurhr 
r iv  a KoAa(di*. 
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Of  this  refusal,  which  materially  affected  the  course  of 
events,  the  main  advisers  had  been  the  Corinthians,  in  spite 
of  that  fear  and  dislike  of  Athens  which  prompted  many  of 
the  allies  to  vote  for  war.1  The  position  of  the  Corinthians 
was  peculiar ; for  while  Sparta  and  her  other  allies  were 
chiefly  land-powers,  Corinth  had  been  from  early  times  mari- 
time, commercial,  and  colonising.  She  had  indeed  once 
possessed  the  largest  navy  in  Greece,  along  with  zEgina  ; 
but  either  she  had  not  increased  it  at  all  during  the  last 
forty  years,  or  if  she  had,  her  comparative  naval  importance 
had  been  sunk  by  the  gigantic  expansion  of  Athens.  The 
Corinthians  had  both  commerce  and  colonies — Leukas,  Anak- 
torium,  Ambrakia,  Korkyra,  &c,  along  or  near  the  coast  of 
Epirus : they  had  also  their  colony  Potidaea,  situated  on  the 
isthmus  of  Pallfinfi  in  Thrace,  and  intimately  connected  with 
them : and  the  interest  of  their  commerce  made  them  averse 
to  collision  with  the  superior  navy  of  the  Athenians.  It  was 
this  consideration  which  had  induced  them  to  resist  Policyof 
the  impulse  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  towards  war 
on  behalf  of  Samos.  For  though  their  feelings  both 
of  jealousy  and  hatred  against  Athens  were  even  warlike- 
now  strong,1  arising  greatly  out  of  the  struggle  a few  years 
before  the  acquisition  of  Megara  to  the  Athenian  alliance — 
prudence  indicated  that  in  a war  against  the  first  naval  power 
in  Greece,  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  losers. 

So  long  as  the  policy  of  Corinth  pointed  towards  peace, 
there  was  every  probability  that  war  would  be  avoided,  or 
at  least  accepted  only  in  a case  of  grave  necessity,  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  alliance.  But  a contingency,  distant  as  well 
as  unexpected,  which  occurred  about  five  years  after  the 
revolt  of  Samos,  reversed  all  these  chances,  and  not  only 
extinguished  the  dispositions  of  Corinth  towards  peace,  but 
even  transformed  her  into  the  forward  instigator  of  war. 

Amidst  the  various  colonies  planted  from  Corinth  along  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  the  greater  number  acknowledged  DUpmn 
on  her  part  an  hegemony  or  supremacy.3  What 
extent  of  real  power  and  interference  this  acknow-  *<"*«»- 

1 , . . , . case  of  Hpi- 

lcdgement  implied,  in  addition  to  the  honorary  damnus. 


1 Thucyd.  i.  33. 

’ Thucyd.  i.  3S. 


5 Thucyd.  i.  42 

tiy*n6yts  rt  tli’ai  koI  to  r'lKora  6avn*(t< 70o<. 
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dignity,  we  are  not  in  a condition  to  say.  But  the  Corinthians 
were  popular,  and  had  not  carried  their  interference  beyond 
the  point  which  the  colonists  themselves  found  acceptable. 
To  these  amicable  relations,  however,  the  powerful  Korkyra 
formed  a glaring  exception — having  been  generally  at  vari- 
ance, sometimes  in  the  most  aggravated  hostility,  with  its 
mother-city,  and  withholding  from  her  even  the  accustomed 
tributes  of  honorary  and  filial  respect.  It  was  amidst  such 
relations  of  habitual  ill-will  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra 
that  a dispute  grew  up  respecting  the  city  of  Epidamnus 
(known  afterwards  in  the  Roman  times  as  Dyrrhachium,  hard 
by  the  modern  Durazzo) — a colony  founded  by  the  Korky- 
rseans  on  the  coast  of  Illyria  in  the  Ionic  Gulf,  considerably  to 
the  north  of  their  own  island.  So  strong  was  the  sanctity 
of  Grecian  custom  in  respect  to  the  foundation  of  colonies, 
that  the  Korkyraans,  in  spite  of  their  enmity  to  Corinth,  had 
been  obliged  to  select  the  CEkist  (or  Founder-in-Chief)  of 
Epidamnus  from  that  city — a citizen  of  Herakleid  descent 
named  Phalius — along  with  whom  there  had  also  come  some 
Corinthian  settlers.  And  thus  Epidamnus,  though  a Korky- 
raean  colony,  was  nevertheless  a recognised  grand-daughter 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  of  Corinth,  the  recollection 
of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  solemnities  periodically 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  CEkist.1 

Founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an  outlying  peninsula  on  the 
jht  EPi-  sea  coast  of  the  Illyrian  Taulantii,  Epidamnus  was  at 
apply  for  first  prosperous,  and  acquired  a considerable  terri- 

aid  in  their  ..  . . , 

di*trc«*  to  tory  as  well  as  a numerous  population.  But  during 
they'arc  re-  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  period  which 
Corinthians  we  have  now  reached,  it  had  been  exposed  to  great 
the  place.  reverses.  Internal  sedition  between  the  oligarchy 
and  the  people,  aggravated  by  attacks  from  the  neighbouring 
Illyrians,  had  crippled  its  power ; and  a recent  revolution,  in 
which  the  people  put  down  the  oligarchy,  had  reduced  it  still 
farther — since  the  oligarchical  exiles,  collecting  a force  and 
allying  themselves  with  the  Illyrians,  harassed  the  city 
grievously  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Epidamnian  demo- 
cracy was  in  such  straits  as  to  be  forced  to  send  to  Korkyra 
for  aid.  Their  envoys  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the  temple 

1 Thucyd.  i.  24,  25. 
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of  H£r£,  cast  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Korkyraeans, 
and  besought  them  to  act  both  as  mediators  with  the  exiled 
oligarchy,  and  as  auxiliaries  against  the  Illyrians.  Though 
the  Korkyraeans,  themselves  democratically  governed,  might 
have  been  expected  to  sympathise  with  these  suppliants  and 
their  prayers,  yet  their  feeling  was  decidedly  opposite.  For  it 
was  the  Epidamnian  oligarchy  who  were  principally  connected 
with  Korkyra,  from  whence  their  forefathers  had  emigrated, 
and  where  their  family  burial-places  as  well  as  their  kinsmen 
were  still  to  be  found:1 *  while  the  Demos,  or  small  pro- 
prietors and  tradesmen  of  Epidamnus,  may  perhaps  have 
been  of  miscellaneous  origin,  and  at  any  rate  had  no  visible 
memorials  of  ancient  lineage  in  the  mother-island.  Having 
been  refused  aid  from  Korkyra,  and  finding  their  distressed 
condition  insupportable,  the  Epidamnians  next  thought  of 
applying  to  Corinth.  But  as  this  was  a step  of  questionable 
propriety,  their  envoys  were  directed  first  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Delphian  god.  His  oracle  having  given  an  unqualified 
sanction,  they  proceeded  to  Corinth  with  their  mission  ; de- 
scribing their  distress  as  well  as  their  unavailing  application 
at  Korkyra — tendering  Epidamnus  to  the  Corinthians  as  to 
its  GEkists  and  chiefs,  with  the  most  urgent  entreaties  for 
immediate  aid  to  preserve  it  from  ruin — and  not  omitting  to 
insist  on  the  divine  sanction  just  obtained.  It  was  found 
easy  to  persuade  the  Corinthians,  who,  looking  upon  Epi- 
damnus as  a joint  colony  from  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  thought 
themselves  not  only  authorised,  but  bound,  to  undertake  its 
defence — a resolution  much  prompted  by  their  ancient  feud 
against  Korkyra.  They  speedily  organised  an  expedition, 
consisting  partly  of  intended  new  settlers,  partly  of  a pro- 
tecting military  force — Corinthian,  Leukadian,  and  Ambra- 
kidtic : which  combined  body,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition 
from  the  powerful  Korkyraean  navy,  was  marched  by  land 
as  far  as  Apoll6nia,  and  transported  from  thence  by  sea  to 
Epidamnus.3 

The  arrival  of  such  a reinforcement  rescued  the  city  for  the 
moment,  but  drew  upon  it  a formidable  increase  of  peril  from 


1 Thucyd.  i.  26.  %\0ov  ydp  it  rV  K ipKvpav  oi  ’E vitapvlwv  <pvyd$ts,  rdtpovs 

r«  &To$*iKvvrrtt  itol  Ivyyirti av  V *poiffx6ti*yoi  fflorro  a<f>ds  Kardytir. 
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the  Korkyraeans  ; who  looked  upon  the  interference  of  Corinth 
The  KoAy-  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  resented  it  in 
gSES?  the  strongest  manner.  Their  feelings  were  farther 
^mThiX"'  inflamed  by  the  Epidamnian  oligarchical  exiles,  who, 
byConnth.  coming  the  jsland  with  petitions  for  succour  and 
appeals  to  the  tombs  of  their  Korkyraean  ancestors,  found  a 
ready  sympathy.  They  were  placed  on  board  a fleet  of 
twenty-five  triremes,  afterwards  strengthened  by  a farther 
reinforcement,  which  was  sent  to  Epidamnus  with  the  in- 
sulting requisition  that  they  should  be  forthwith  restored 
and  the  new-comers  from  Corinth  dismissed.  No  attention 
being  paid  to  such  demands,  the  Korkyraeans  commenced 
the  blockade  of  the  city  with  forty  ships  and  with  an 
auxiliary  land-force  of  Illyrians — making  proclamation  that 
any  person  within,  citizen  or  not,  might  depart  safely  if  he 
chose,  but  would  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy  if  he  remained. 
How  many  persons  profited  by  this  permission  we  do  not 
know ; but  at  least  enough  to  convey  to  Corinth  the  news 
that  their  troops  in  Epidamnus  were  closely  besieged.  The 
Corinthians  immediately  hastened  the  equipment  of  a second 
expedition — sufficient  not  only  for  the  rescue  of  the  place, 
but  to  surmount  that  resistance  which  the  Korkyraeans  were 
sure  to  offer.  In  addition  to  thirty  triremes,  and  three 
thousand  hoplites,  of  their  own,  they  solicited  aid  both  in 
ships  and  money  from  many  of  their  allies.  Eight  ships  fully 
manned  were  furnished  by  Megara,  four  by  Pales  in  the 
island  of  Kephallenia,  five  by  Epidaurus,  two  by  Troezen, 
one  by  Hermion6,  ten  by  Leukas,  and  eight  by  Ambrakia — 
together  with  pecuniary  contributions  from  Thebes,  Phlius, 
and  Elis.  They  farther  proclaimed  a public  invitation  for 
new  settlers  to  Epidamnus,  promising  equal  political  rights 
to  all ; an  option  being  allowed  to  any  one,  who  wished  to 
become  a settler  without  being  ready  to  depart  at  once, 
to  ensure  future  admission  by  depositing  the  sum  of  fifty 
Corinthian  drachmas.  Though  it  might  seem  that  the  pro- 
spects of  these  new  settlers  were  full  of  doubt  and  danger, 
yet  such  was  the  confidence  entertained  in  the  metropolitan 
protection  of  Corinth,  that  many  were  found  as  well  to  join 
the  fleet,  as  to  pay  down  the  deposit  for  liberty  of  future 
junction. 
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All  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Corinth,  though  under- 
taken with  intentional  hostility  towards  Korkyra,  R<™<>n- 

r t . . "trance  of 

had  not  been  preceded  by  any  formal  proposition  the  Korky- 

* _ , rxani  with 

such  as  was  customary  . among  Grecian  states — a Corinth  and 
harshness  of  dealing  arising  not  merely  from  her  ne*ians. 
hatred  towards  Korkyra,  but  also  from  the  peculiar  political 
position  of  that  island,  which  stood  alone  and  isolated,  not 
enrolled  either  in  the  Athenian  or  in  the  Laceda;monian 
alliance.  The  Korkyraans,  well  aware  of  the  serious  pre- 
paration now  going  on  at  Corinth  and  of  the  union  among  so 
many  cities  against  them,  felt  themselves  hardly  a match  for 
it  alone,  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  their  formidable  naval 
force  of  120  triremes,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Athens.  They 
made  an  effort  to  avert  the  storm  by  peaceable  means,  pre- 
vailing upon  some  mediators  from  Sparta  and  Sikyon  to 
accompany  them  to  Corinth  ; where,  while  they  required  that 
the  forces  and  settlers  recently  despatched  to  Epidamnus 
should  be  withdrawn,  denying  all  right  on  the  part  of  Corinth 
to  interfere  in  that  colony — they  at  the  same  time  offered,  if 
the  point  were  disputed,  to  refer  it  for  arbitration  either  to 
some  impartial  Peloponnesian  city,  or  to  the  Delphian  oracle  ; 
such  arbiter  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  cities  Epidamnus 
as  a colony  really  belonged — and  the  decision  to  be  obeyed 
by  both.  They  solemnly  deprecated  recourse  to  arms,  which, 
if  persisted  in,  would  drive  them  as  a matter  of  necessity  to 
seek  new  allies  such  as  they  would  not  willingly  apply  to.  To 
this  the  Corinthians  answered  that  they  could  entertain  no 
proposition  until  the  Korkyraean  besieging  force  was  with- 
drawn from  Epidamnus.  Whereupon  the  Korkyraeans  re- 
joined that  they  would  withdraw  it  at  once,  provided  the  new 
settlers  and  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  were  removed  at  the 
same  time.  Either  there  ought  to  be  this  reciprocal  retire- 
ment, or  the  Korkyraeans  would  acquiesce  in  the  statu  quo  on 
both  sides,  until  the  arbiters  should  have  decided.1 

Although  the  Korkyraeans  had  been  unwarrantably  harsh 
in  rejecting  the  first  supplication  from  Epidamnus,  H««niii« 
yet  in  their  propositions  made  at  Corinth,  right  and  Corinth  and 
equity  were  on  their  side.  But  the  Corinthians  had  naval  vie- 
gone  too  far,  and  assumed  an  attitude  too  decidedly  ut£°  * 


1 Thucyd.  i.  z8. 
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aggressive,  to  admit  of  listening  to  arbitration.  Accordingly, 
so  soon  as  their  armament  was  equipped,  they  set  sail  for 
Epidamnus,  despatching  a herald  to  declare  war  formally 
against  the  Korkyrzeans.  When  the  armament,  consisting  of 
seventy-five  triremes  under  Aristeus,  Kallikrates,  and  Timanor, 
with  2000  hoplites  under  Archetimus  and  Isarchidas,  had 
reached  Cape  Aktium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambrakian  Gujf, 
it  was  met  by  a Korkyraean  herald  in  a little  boat  forbidding 
all  farther  advance — a summons  of  course  unavailing,  and 
quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Korkyraean  fleet. 
Out  of  the  120  triremes  which  constituted  the  naval  establish- 
ment of  the  island,  forty  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Epi- 
damnus, but  all  the  remaining  eighty  were  now  brought  into 
service ; the  older  ships  being  specially  repaired  for  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  action  which  ensued,  they  gained  a complete 
victory,  destroying  fifteen  Corinthian  ships,  and  taking  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners.  And  on  the  very  day  of 
the  victory,  Epidamnus  surrendered  to  their  besieging  fleet, 
under  covenant  that  the  Corinthians  within  it  should  be  held 
as  prisoners,  and  that  the  other  new-comers  should  be  sold  as 
slaves.  The  Corinthians  and  their  allies  did  not  long  keep 
the  sea  after  their  defeat,  but  retired  home,  while  the  Korky- 
rseans  remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  neighbouring  sea. 
Having  erected  a trophy  on  Leukimm£,  the  adjoining  pro- 
montory of  their  island,  they  proceeded,  according  to  the 
melancholy  practice  of  Grecian  warfare,  to  kill  all  their  pri- 
soners 1 — except  the  Corinthians,  who  were  carried  home  and 
detained  as  prizes  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  negotiation. 
They  next  began  to  take  vengeance  on  those  allies  of  Corinth 
who  had  lent  assistance  to  the  recent  expedition  : they  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Leukas,  burnt  Kyllenfi  the  seaport  of  Elis,  and 
inflicted  so  much  damage  that  the  Corinthians  were  compelled 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  to  send  a second  armament  to 


1 To  illustrate  this  treatment  of  pri- 
soners of  war  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 

I transcribe  an  incident  from  the  more 
recent  history  of  Europe.  It  is  con- 
tained in  Bassom pierre’s  description  of 
his  campaign  in  Hungary  in  1603, 
with  the  German  and  Hungarian  army 
under  Count  de  Rossworm,  against  the  : 
Turks : — 

“ A pres  ccttc  victoirc,  nous  repas- 


sames  toute  l’armee  de  l’autre  cote  du 
Danube  en  notre  camp.  Le  general 
commanda  que  Ton  tuat  tous  les  prison- 
niers  du  jour  precedent,  parcequ’ils  era- 
barrassoient  l’armee  : qui  fut  une  chose 
bien  cruelle,  de  voir  tuer  de  sang-froid 
plus  de  huit  cents  hommes  rendus.” — 
Memoircs  de  Bassompierre,  p.  308  : 
collect.  Petitot. 
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Cape  Aktium,  for  the  defence  of  Leukas,  Anaktorium,  and 
Ambrakia.  The  Korkynean  fleet  was  again  assembled  near 
Cape  Leukimmd,  but  no  farther  action  took  place,  and  at  the 
approach  of  winter  both  armaments  were  disbanded.1 

Deeply  were  the  Corinthians  humiliated  by  their  defeat  at 
sea,  together  with  the  dispersion  of  the  settlers  whom  ».c.  434  433. 
they  had  brought  together : and  though  their  ori-  pratoST 
ginal  project  was  frustrated  by  the  loss  of  Epidamnus,  c'oHmh  for 
they  were  only  the  more  bent  on  complete  revenge  war. 
against  their  old  enemy  Korkyra.  They  employed  themselves 
for  two  entire  years  after  the  battle  in  building  new  ships  and 
providing  an  armament  adequate  to  their  purposes : and  in 
particular,  they  sent  round  not  only  to  the  Peloponnesian  sea- 
ports, but  also  to  the  islands  under  the  empire  of  Athens,  in 
order  to  take  into  their  pay  the  best  class  of  seamen.  By  such 
prolonged  efforts,  ninety  well-manned  Corinthian  ships  were 
ready  to  set  sail  in  the  third  year  after  the  battle.  The  entire 
fleet,  when  reinforced  by  the  allies,  amounted  to  not  less  than 
1 50  sail ; twenty-seven  triremes  from  Ambrakia,  twelve  from 
Megara,  ten  from  Elis,  as  many  from  Leukas,  and  one  from 
Anaktorium.  Each  of  these  allied  squadrons  had  officers  of 
its  own,  while  the  Corinthian  Xenokleid£s  and  four  others 
were  commanders-in-chief.2 

But  the  elaborate  preparations  going  on  at  Corinth  were 
no  secret  to  the  Korkyraeans,  who  well  knew,  be-  A 
sides,  the  numerous  allies  which  that  city  could  com-  on&e  Ko" 
mand,  and  her  extensive  influence  throughout  Greece.  1*  received 
So  formidable  an  attack  was  more  than  they  could  aE'Sr 
venture  to  brave,  alone  and  unaided.  They  had 
never  yet  enrolled  themselves  among  the  allies  either  of 
Athens  or  of  Lacedaemon.  It  had  been  their  pride  and  policy 
to  maintain  a separate  line  of  action,  which,  by  means  of  their 
wealth,  their  power,  and  their  very  peculiar  position,  they  had 
hitherto  been  enabled  to  do  with  safety.  That  they  had  been 
able  so  to  proceed  with  safety,  however,  was  considered  both 
by  friends  and  enemies  as  a peculiarity  belonging  to  their 
island  ; from  whence  we  may  draw  an  inference  how  little  the 
islands  in  the  AEgean,  now  under  the  Athenian  empire,  would 
have  been  able  to  maintain  any  real  independence,  if  that 

1 Thucyd.  i.  29,  30.  * Thucyd.  i.  31-46. 
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empire  had  been  broken  up.  But  though  Korkyra  had  been 
secure  in  this  policy  of  isolation  up  to  the  present  moment, 
such  had  been  the  increase  and  consolidation  of  forces  else- 
where throughout  Greece,  that  even  she  could  pursue  it  no 
longer.  To  apply  for  admission  into  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federacy, wherein  her  immediate  enemy  exercised  paramount 
influence,  being  out  of  the  question,  she  had  no  choice  except 
to  seek  alliance  with  Athens.  That  city  had  as  yet  no  depen- 
dencies in  the  Ionic  Gulf;  she  was  not  of  kindred  lineage,  nor 
had  she  had  any  previous  amicable  relations  with  the  Dorian 
Korkyra.  But  if  there  was  thus  no  previous  fact  or  feeling  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  alliance,  neither  was  there  anything 
to  forbid  it ; for  in  the  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  it 
had  been  expressly  stipulated,  that  any  city,  not  actually  en- 
rolled in  the  alliance  of  either,  might  join  the  one  or  the  other 
at  pleasure.1  While  the  proposition  of  alliance  was  thus 
formally  open  either  for  acceptance  or  refusal,  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  to  be  made  rendered  it  full 
of  grave  contingencies  to  all  parties.  The  Korkyraean  envoys, 
who  now  for  the  first  time  visited  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it,  came  thither  with  doubtful  hopes  of  success,  though 
to  their  island  the  question  was  one  of  life  or  death. 

According  to  the  modern  theories  of  government,  to  declare 
Addrewor  war,  to  make  peace,  and  to  contract  alliances,  are 
racan^rnvoy*  functions  proper  to  be  entrusted  to  the  executive 
n^n  pubHc"  government  apart  from  the  representative  assembly, 
assembly.  According  to  ancient  ideas,  these  were  precisely  the 
topics  most  essential  to  submit  for  the  decision  of  the  full 
assembly  of  the  people : and  in  point  of  fact  they  were  so 
submitted,  even  under  governments  only  partially  demo- 
cratical ; much  more,  of  course,  under  the  complete  democracy 
of  Athens.  The  Korkyraan  envoys  on  reaching  that  city 
would  first  open  their  business  to  the  Strat£gi  or  generals  of 
the  state,  who  would  appoint  a day  for  them  to  be  heard 
before  the  public  assembly,  with  full  notice  beforehand  to  the 
citizens.  The  mission  was  no  secret,  for  the  Korkyraeans  had 
themselves  intimated  their  intention  at  Corinth,  at  the  time 
when  they  proposed  reference  of  the  quarrel  to  arbitration. 
Even  without  such  notice,  the  political  necessity  of  the  step 

1 Thucyd.  i.  35-40. 
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was  obvious  enough  to  make  the  Corinthians  anticipate  it. 
Lastly,  their proxeni  at  Athens  (Athenian  citizens  who  watched 
over  Corinthian  interests  public  and  private,  in  confidential 
correspondence  with  that  government — and  who,  sometimes 
by  appointment,  sometimes  as  volunteers,  discharged  partly 
the  functions  of  ambassadors  in  modern  times)  would  com- 
municate to  them  the  arrival  of  the  Korkyrcean  envoys.  So 
that,  on  the  day  appointed  for  tho  latter  to  be  heard  before 
the  public  assembly,  Corinthian  envoys  were  also  present  to 
answer  them  and  to  oppose  the  granting  of  their  prayer. 

. Thucydides  has  given  in  his  history  the  speeches  of  both ; 
that  is,  speeches  of  his  own  composition,  but  repre-  Princ;pa| 
senting  in  all  probability  the  substance  of  what  was  “tpon 
actually  said,  and  of  what  he  perhaps  himself  heard. 

Though  pervaded  throughout  by  the  peculiar  style  lhucydid?’- 
and  harsh  structure  of  the  historian,  these  speeches  are  yet 
among  the  plainest  and  most  business-like  in  his  whole  work  ; 
bringing  before  us  thoroughly  the  existing  situation  ; which 
was  one  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  presenting  reasons  of  con- 
siderable force  on  each  of  the  opposite  sides. 

The  Korkyraeans,  after  lamenting  their  previous  improvi- 
dence which  had  induced  them  to  defer  seeking  alliance  until 
the  hour  of  need  arrived,  presented  themselves  as  claimants 
for  the  friendship  of  Athens  on  the  strongest  grounds  of 
common-  interest  and  reciprocal  usefulness.  Though  their 
existing  danger  and  need  of  Athenian  support  was  now  urgent, 
it  had  not  been  brought  upon  them  in  an  unjust  quarrel  or  by 
disgraceful  conduct.  They  had  proposed  to  Corinth  a fair 
arbitration  respecting  Epidamnus,  and  their  application  had 
been  refused — which  showed  where  the  right  of  the  case  lay  : 
moreover  they  were  now  exposed  single-handed,  not  to 
Corinth  alone,  whom  they  had  already  vanquished,  but  to  a 
formidable  confederacy  organised  under  her  auspices,  including 
choice  mariners  hired  even  from  the  allies  of  Athens.  In 
granting  their  prayer,  Athens  would  in  the  first  place  neutra- 
lise this  misemployment  of  her  own  mariners,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  confer  an  indelible  obligation,  protect  the  cause 
of  right,  and  secure  to  herself  an  important  reinforcement. 
For  next  to  her  own,  the  Korkyraean  naval  force  was  the  most 
powerful  in  Greece,  and  this  was  now  placed  within  her  reach. 
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If  by  declining  the  present  offer,  she  permitted  Korkyra  to  be 
overcome,  that  naval  force  would  pass  to  the  side  of  her  ene- 
mies : for  such  were  Corinth  and  the  Peloponnesian  alliance — 
and  such  they  would  soon  be  openly  declared.  In  the  existing 
state  of  Greece,  a collision  between  that  alliance  and  Athens 
could  not  long  be  postponed.  It  was  with  a view  to  this  con- 
tingency that  the  Corinthians  were  now  seeking  to  seize 
Korkyra  along  with  her  naval  force.1 *  The  policy  of  Athens 
therefore  imperiously  called  upon  her  to  frustrate  such  a 
design,  by  now  assisting  the  Korkyrceans.  She  was  permitted 
to  do  this  by  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  years’  truce.  And 
although  some  might  contend  that  in  the  present  critical 
conjuncture,  acceptance  of  Korkyra  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war  with  Corinth,  yet  the  fact  would  falsify 
such  predictions  ; for  Athens  would  so  strengthen  herself  that 
her  enemies  would  be  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  attack  her. 
She  would  not  only  render  her  naval  force  irresistibly  power- 
ful, but  would  become  mistress  of  the  communication  between 
Sicily  and  Peloponnesus,  and  thus  prevent  the  Sicilian  Dorians 
from  sending  reinforcements  to  the  Peloponnesians.3 

To  these  representations  on  the  part  of  the  Korkyraeans, 
Envoys  from  the  Corinthian  speakers  made  reply.  They  de- 
dreMthcd  nounced  the  selfish  and  iniquitous  policy  pursued 
assernbiy  in  by  Korkyra,  not  less  in  the  matter  of  Epidamnus 
reply  than  in  all  former  time 3 — which  was  the  real  reason 
why  she  had  ever  been  ashamed  of  honest  allies.  Above  all 
things,  she  had  always  acted  undutifully  and  wickedly  towards 
Corinth  her  mother  city,  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  those 
ties  of  colonial  allegiance  which  Grecian  morality  recognised, 
and  which  the  other  Corinthian  colonies  cheerfully  obeyed.* 


1 Thucyd.  i.  33.  Tour  AaneSainoylovs 
<p6t ry  vpfT tptp  ’moKffir)<X9ioyras^  kcu 
tovs  KoptyQlovs  Zwofiivovt  1 rap'  ainols 
nal  xtfity  Syras  ical  wpOKaraAap.- 

fidvovras  finds  vvv  is  rf\v  vft<T^Pa*' 
X*ipflWf  Tva  nh  koiv$  fx&fl  *aT’  «£* 
TtjDV  n*T  d\Af)A aty  areltfjLfy,  Sic. 

* Thucyd.  i.  32-36. 

* The  description  given  by  Herodotus  j 
(vii.  168  : compare  Diodor.  xi.  15)  of 
the  duplicity  of  the  Korkyrieans  when  1 
solicited  to  aid  the  Grecian  cause  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  seems 
to  imply  that  the  unfavourable  character 
of  them  given  by  the  Corinthians  coin- 


1 cidcd  with  the  general  impression 
throughout  Greece. 

Respecting  the  prosperity  and  inso- 
lence of  the  Korkyraeans,  see  Aristotle 
apud  Zenob.  Proverb,  iv.  49. 

4 Thucyd.  i.  38.  &■* oikoi  Si  Srres  dp*- 

<rra<rl  rt  did  1 ravrhs  nal  vvy  iroAenoveri, 
Ktyovrts  ws  ovk  ixl  kukus  "*d(Tx€iy 
Ik-kiix’P®* bjffav  fin***  Si  ovS * ainol  papev 
iwl  rip  inrh  rovTwy  vf}p[{e<rOai  Karoiidcrai, 
&AA'  «i ri  r$  liyeudves  r«  eh >ai  Hal  rd 
eiHora  6avud{cirdai.  ai  yovv  £AA at  asroi - 
Kiai  ripuHTiv  finds,  Kal  pd Kiara  1 rwb  dw oh 
Khov  (TTfpy6n(9a. 

This  is  a remarkable  passage  in  illus- 
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Epidamnus  was  not  a Korkyraean,  but  a Corinthian  colony. 
The  Korkyraeans,  having  committed  wrong  in  besieging  it, 
had  proposed  arbitration  without  being  willing  to  withdraw 
their  troops  while  arbitration  was  pending : they  now  impu- 
dently came  to  ask  Athens  to  become  accessory  after  the 
fact,  in  such  injustice.  The  provision  of  the  Thirty  years' 
truce  might  seem  indeed  to  allow  Athens  to  receive  them  as 
allies : but  that  provision  was  not  intended  to  permit  the 
reception  of  cities  already  under  the  tie  of  colonial  allegiance 
elsewhere — still  less  the  reception  of  cities  engaged  in  an 
active  and  pending  quarrel,  where  any  countenance  to  one 
party  in  the  quarrel  was  necessarily  a declaration  of  war 
against  the  opposite.  If  either  party  had  a right  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Athens  on  this  occasion,  Corinth  had  a better  right 
than  Korkyra.  For  the  latter  had  never  had  any  transactions 
with  the  Athenians,  while  Corinth  was  not  only  still  under 
covenant  of  amity  with  them,  through  the  Thirty  years’  truce 
— but  had  also  rendered  material  service  to  them  by  dis- 
suading the  Peloponnesian  allies  from  assisting  the  revolted 
Samos.  By  such  dissuasion,  the  Corinthians  had  upheld  the 
principle  of  Grecian  international  law,  that  each  alliance  was 
entitled  to  punish  its  own  refractory  members.  They  now 
called  upon  Athens  to  respect  this  principle  by  not  interfering 
between  Corinth  and  her  colonial  allies,1  especially  as  the 
violation  of  it  would  recoil  inconveniently  upon  Athens  her- 
self with  her  numerous  dependencies.  As  for  the  fear  of  an 
impending  war  between  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  and 
Athens,  such  a contingency  was  as  yet  uncertain — and  might 
possibly  never  occur  at  all,  if  Athens  dealt  justly,  and  con- 
sented to  conciliate  Corinth  on  this  critical  occasion.  But  it 
would  assuredly  occur  if  she  refused  such  conciliation,  and 
the  dangers  thus  entailed  upon  Athens  would  be  far  greater 
than  the  promised  naval  co-operation  of  Korkyra  would 
compensate.2 


tration  of  Ihc  position  of  a metropolis  in 
regard  to  her  colony.  The  relation  was 
such  as  to  be  comprised  under  the  general 
word  hegemony  : superiority  and  right 
to  command  on  the  one  side,  inferiority 
with  duty  of  reverence  and  obedience  on 
the  other — limited  in  point  of  extent, 
though  we  do  not  know  where  the  i 
VOL.  IV. 


limit  was  placed,  and  varying  probably 
in  each  individual  case.  The  Corinthi- 
ans  sent  annual  magistrates  to  l’otidaea, 
called  Epidemiurgi  (Thucyd.  i.  56). 

1 Thucyd.  i.  40.  ipavfpws  Si  hvrtlro- 
ptv  roll!  *p»ei(*ofToi  £ u p pi- 
X«  v s air  iv  r i»  a k o\d(t  i r. 

’ TTtucyd.  i.  37-43. 

2 N 
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Such  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
Decision  of  contending  envoys  before  the  Athenian  public  assem- 
nUnt^a’  bly,  in  this  momentous  debate.  For  two  days  did 
the  debate  continue,  the  assembly  being  adjourned 
“„r  over  to  the  morrow  ; so  considerable  was  the  number 
Th^Xlhe-  °f  speakers,  and  probably  also  the  divergence  of  their 
““iwkS?  views.  Unluckily  Thucydides  does  not  give  us  any 
k>rl-  of  these  Athenian  discourses — not  even  that  of  Peri- 
kl£s,  who  determined  the  ultimate  result. 

Epidamnus  with  its  disputed  question  of  metropolitan  right 
occupied  little  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  assembly.  But 
the  Korkyrrean  naval  force  was  indeed  an  immense  item, 
since  the  question  was  whether  it  should  stand  on  their  side 
or  against  them — an  item  which  nothing  could  counterbalance 
except  the  dangers  of  a Peloponnesian  war.  “ Let  us  avoid 
this  last  calamity  (was  the  opinion  of  many)  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  seeing  Korkyra  conquered,  and  all  her  ships  and  seamen 
in  the  service  of  the  Peloponnesian  league.”  “You  will  not 
really  avoid  it,  even  by  that  great  sacrifice  (was  the  reply  of 
others).  The  generating  causes  of  war  are  at  work — and  it 
will  infallibly  come  whatever  you  may  determine  respecting 
Korkyra : avail  yourselves  of  the  present  opening,  instead  of 
being  driven  ultimately  to  undertake  the  war  at  great  com- 
parative disadvantage.”  Of  these  two  views,  the  former  was 
at  first  decidedly  preponderant  in  the  assembly  ; 1 but  they 
gradually  came  round  to  the  latter,  which  was  conformably  to 
the  steady  conviction  of  Periklfis.  It  was  however  resolved 
to  take  a sort  of  middle  course,  so  as  to  save  Korkyra,  and 
yet,  if  possible,  to  escape  violation  of  the  existing  truce 
and  the  consequent  Peloponnesian  war.  To  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Korkyrasans,  by  adopting  them  unreservedly 
as  allies,  would  have  laid  the  Athenians  under  the  necessity 
of  accompanying  them  in  an  attack  of  Corinth,  if  required — 
which  would  have  been  a manifest  infringement  of  the  truce. 
Accordingly  nothing  more  was  concluded  than  an  alliance  for 
purposes  strictly  defensive,  to  preserve  Korkyra  and  her  pos- 
sessions in  case  they  were  attacked : nor  was  any  greater 

1 Thucyd.  i.  44.  'Adrjyaioi  Si  dxov-  rij  Cartpaiq 1 nrriyytecajr,  &c. 
carrcs  d fifporipoiv,  yc yofiiyrjs  «ral  31s  Obx  ifftroy  in  the  language  of  Thucy- 

kAt jtrlar,  rn  fiiy  -wportpy  obx  ?i<r<roy  reS v dides  usually  has  the  positive  meaning 
Kopivdlwy  awfSi^cuno  robs  \6yovs,  iv  3$  of  more. 
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force  equipped  to  back  this  resolve  than  a squadron  of  ten 
triremes,  under  Lacedaemonius  son  of  Kimon.  The  smallness 
of  this  force  would  satisfy  the  Corinthians  that  no  aggression 
was  contemplated  against  their  city,  while  it  would  save 
Korkyra  from  ruin,  and  would  in  fact  feed  the  war  so  as  to 
weaken  and  cripple  the  naval  force  of  both  parties 1 2 — which 
was  the  best  result  that  Athens  could  hope  for.  The  instruc- 
tions to  Lacedaemonius  and  his  two  colleagues  were  express  : 
not  to  engage  in  fight  with  the  Corinthians  unless  they  were 
actually  approaching  Korkyra  or  some  Korkyraean  possession 
with  a view  to  attack  ; but  in  that  case  to  do  his  best  on  the 
defensive. 

The  great  Corinthian  armament  of  1 50  sail  soon  took  its 
departure  from  the  Gulf,  and  reached  a harbour  on  Naval  com- 
the  coast  of  Epirus  at  the  Cape  called  Cheimerium, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Kor- 
kyra.  They  there  established  a naval  station  and 
camp,  summoning  to  their  aid  a considerable  force  b°‘h“dc*- 
from  the  friendly  Epirotic  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Korkyraean  fleet  of  1 10  sail,  under  Meikiadtis  and  two  others, 
together  with  the  ten  Athenian  ships,  took  station  at  one  of 
the  adjoining  islands  called  Sybotha,  while  the  land  force  and 
1000  Zakynthian  hoplites  were  posted  on  the  Korkynean 
Cape  Leukimmfi.  Both  sides  prepared  for  battle:  the  Corinth- 
ians, taking  on  board  three  days’  provisions,  sailed  by  night 
from  Cheimerium,  and  encountered  in  the  morning  the  Korky- 
raean fleet  advancing  towards  them,  distributed  into  three 
squadrons,  one  under  each  of  the  three  generals,  and  having 
the  ten  Athenian  ships  at  the  extreme  right  Opposed  to 
them  were  ranged  the  choice  vessels  of  the  Corinthians,  occu- 
pying the  left  of  their  aggregate  fleet : next  came  the  various 
allies,  with  Megarians  and  Ambrakiots  on  the  extreme  right. 
Never  before  had  two  such  numerous  fleets,  both  Grecian, 
engaged  in  battle.  But  the  tactics  and  manoeuvring  were 
not  commensurate  to  the  numbers.  The  decks  were  crowded 
with  hoplites  and  bowmen,  while  the  rowers  below,  on  the 

1 Thucyd.  i.  44.  Plutarch  (Perikles,  political  antagonist  Kimon.  From 
c.  29)  ascribes  the  smallness  of  the  whomsoever  he  copied  this  statement, 
squadron  despatched  under  Lacedaemo-  the  motive  assigned  seems  quite  un- 
mus  to  a petty  spite  of  Perikles  against  worthy  of  credit, 
that  commander,  as  the  son  of  his  old 
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Korkyraan  side  at  least,  were  in  great  part  slaves.  The 
ships  on  both  sides,  being  rowed  forward  so  as  to  drive  in 
direct  impact  prow  against  prow,  were  grappled  together,  and 
a fierce  hand-combat  was  then  commenced  between  the  troops 
on  board  of  each,  as  if  they  were  on  land — or  rather,  like 
boarding  - parties  : all  upon  the  old  - fashioned  system  of 
Grecian  sea-fight,  without  any  of  those  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  Athenian  navy  during  the  last  generation. 
In  Athenian  naval  attack,  the  ship,  the  rowers,  and  the  steers- 
man, were  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  armed  soldiers 
on  deck.  By  strength  and  exactness  of  rowing,  by  rapid  and 
sudden  change  of  direction,  by  feints  calculated  to  deceive, 
the  Athenian  captain  sought  to  drive  the  sharp  beak  of  his 
vessel,  not  against  the  prow,  but  against  the  weaker  and  more 
vulnerable  parts  of  his  enemy — side,  oars,  or  stem.  The  ship 
thus  became  in  the  hands  of  her  crew  the  real  weapon  of 
attack,  which  was  intended  first  to  disable  the  enemy  and 
leave  him  unmanageable  on  the  water ; and  not  until  this  was 
done  did  the  armed  men  on  deck  begin  their  operations.1 
Lacedsemonius  with  his  ten  Athenian  ships,  though  forbidden 
by  his  instructions  to  share  in  the  battle,  lent  as  much  aid  as 
he  could  by  taking  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  and 
by  making  motions  as  if  about  to  attack  ; while  his  seamen 
had  full  leisure  to  contemplate  what  they  would  despise  as 
lubberly  handling  of  the  ships  on  both  sides.  All  was  con- 
fusion after  the  battle  had  been  joined.  The  ships  on  both 
sides  became  entangled,  the  oars  broken  and  unmanageable, 
— orders  could  neither  be  heard  nor  obeyed — and  the  indi- 
vidual valour  of  the  hoplites  and  bowmen  on  deck  became 
the  decisive  point  on  which  victory  turned. 

On  the  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians,  the  left  of  the 
Th*  Koricy  Korkyraeans  was  victorious.  Their  twenty  ships 
ncans  arc  drove  back  the  Ambrakiot  allies  of  Corinth,  and 
not  only  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  but  also  landed 
and  plundered  the  tents.  Their  rashness  in  thus  keeping  so 


1 Awi  rtuv — to  turn  the  ultimately  came  to  counteract  the  Athe- 

naval  battle  into  a land-battle  on  ship-  nian  manoeuvring  by  constructing  their 
board — was  a practice  altogether  repug-  \ prows  with  increased  solidity  and 
nant  to  Athenian  feeling — as  we  sec  strength,  and  forcing  the  Athenian 
remarked  also  in  Thucyd.  iv.  14 : com-  vessel  to  a direct  shock  which  its 
pare  also  vii.  61.  ; weaker  prow  was  unable  to  bear 

The  Corinthian  and  Syracusan  ships  I (Thucyd.  vii.  36). 
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long  out  of  the  battle  proved  incalculably  mischievous,  the 
rather  as  their  total  number  was  inferior ; for  their  right  wing, 
opposed  to  the  best  ships  of  Corinth,  was  after  a hard  struggle 
thoroughly  beaten.  Many  of  the  ships  were  disabled,  and 
the  rest  obliged  to  retreat  as  they  could — a retreat  which  the 
victorious  ships  on  the  other  wing  might  have  protected,  had 
there  been  any  effective  discipline  in  the  fleet,  but  which  now 
was  only  imperfectly  aided  by  the  ten  Athenian  ships  under 
Lacedaemonius.  Though  at  first  they  obeyed  the  instructions 
from  home  in  abstaining  from  actual  blows,  yet — when  the 
battle  became  doubtful,  and  still  more,  when  the  Corinthians 
were  pressing  their  victory — the  Athenians  could  no  longer 
keep  aloof,  but  attacked  the  pursuers  in  good  earnest,  and  did 
much  to  save  the  defeated  Korkyraeans.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  had  been  pursued  as  far  as  their  own  island,  the  vic- 
torious Corinthians  returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  which  was 
covered  with  crippled  and  waterlogged  ships,  of  their  own 
and  their  enemies,  as  well  as  with  seamen,  soldiers,  and 
wounded  men,  either  helpless  aboard  the  wrecks  or  keeping 
above  water  as  well  as  they  could — among  the  number,  many 
of  their  own  citizens  and  allies,  especially  on  their  defeated 
right  wing.  Through  these  disabled  vessels  they  sailed,  not 
attempting  to  tow  them  off,  but  looking  only  to  the  crews 
aboard,  and  making  some  of  them  prisoners,  but  putting  the 
greater  number  to  death.  Some  even  of  their  own  allies 
were  thus  slain,  not  being  easily  distinguishable.  The 
Corinthians,  having  picked  up  their  own  dead  bodies  as  well 
as  they  could,  transported  them  to  Sybota,  the  nearest  point 
of  the  coast  of  Epirus ; after  which  they  again  mustered  their 
fleet,  and  returned  to  resume  the  attack  against  the  Korky- 
raeans on  their  own  coast.  The  latter  got  together  as  many 
of  their  ships  as  were  seaworthy,  together  with  the  small 
reserve  which  had  remained  in  harbour,  in  order  to  prevent 
at  any  rate  a landing  on  the  coast : and  the  Athenian  ships, 
now  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  instructions,  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  full  energy  in  the  defence.  It  was  already 
late  in  the  afternoon  : but  the  Corinthian  fleet,  though  their 
paean  had  already  been  shouted  for  attack,  were  suddenly 
seen  to  back  water  instead  of  advancing  ; presently  they 
pulled  round,  and  steered  direct  for  the  Epirotic  coast.  The 
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Korkyraeans  did  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
retreat,  until  at  length  it  was  proclaimed  that  an  unexpected 
relief  of  twenty  fresh  Athenian  ships  was  approaching,  under 
Glaukon  and  AndokidSs ; which  the  Corinthians  had  been 
the  first  to  descry,  and  had  even  believed  to  be  the  fore- 
runners of  a larger  fleet.  It  was  already  dark  when  these 
fresh  ships  reached  Cape  Lcukimm£,  having  traversed  the 
waters  covered  with  wrecks  and  dead  bodies.1  At  first 
the  Korkyraeans  even  mistook  them  for  enemies.  The  rein- 
forcement had  been  sent  from  Athens,  probably  after  more 
accurate  information  of  the  comparative  force  of  Corinth 
and  Korkyra,  under  the  impression  that  the  original  ten  ships 
would  prove  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  defence  — an 
impression  more  than  verified  by  the  reality. 

Though  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  were  not,  as  the 
Am»ai  of  a Corinthians  had  imagined,  the  precursors  of  a larger 
mcnt°fo'rn  fleet,  they  were  found  sufficient  to  change  completely 
cSSXS!?*  the  face  of  affairs.  In  the  preceding  action  the 
Korkyraeans  had  had  seventy  ships  sunk  or  disabled 
— the  Corinthians  only  thirty — so  that  the  superiority 
prisoners.  Qf  numbers  was  still  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  who  were 
however  encumbered  with  the  care  of  1000  prisoners  (800  of 
them  slaves)  captured,  not  easy  either  to  lodge  or  to  guard  in 
the  narrow  accommodations  of  an  ancient  trireme.  Even 
apart  from  this  embarrassment,  the  Corinthians  were  in  no 
temper  to  hazard  a second  battle  against  thirty  Athenian 
ships  in  addition  to  the  remaining  Korkyraean.  And  when 
their  enemies  sailed  across  to  offer  them  battle  on  the  Epirotic 
coast,  they  not  only  refused  it,  but  thought  of  nothing  but 
immediate  retreat — with  serious  alarm  lest  the  Athenians 
Hostilities  should  now  act  aggressively,  treating  all  amicable 
fesscdiv  relations  between  Athens  and  Corinth  as  practically 
tween  extinguished  by  the  events  of  the  day  before.  Ha  vine 

Athens  and  - - . n ® 

Corinth.  ranged  their  fleet  in  line  not  far  from  shore,  they 

tested  the  dispositions  of  the  Athenian  commanders  by  sending 
forward  a little  boat  with  a few  men  to  address  to  them  the 
following  remonstrance.  The  men  carried  no  herald’s  staff 
(we  should  say,  no  flag  of  truce),  and  were  therefore  completely 


’ Thucyd.  i.  SI.  8iA  rap  ptKpwp  xai  ravaylap  wpoirKo/it<r0<r<ra<  hot  or  Atop  is  to 
erpaTowtSov. 
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without  protection  against  an  enemy.  “Ye  act  wrongfully, 
Athenians  (they  exclaimed),  in  beginning  the  war  and  violating 
the  truce  ; for  ye  are  using  arms  to  oppose  us  in  punishing 
our  enemies.  If  it  be  really  your  intention  to  hinder  us  from 
sailing  against  Korkyra  or  anywhere  else  that  we  choose,  in 
breach  of  the  truce,  take  first  of  all  us  who  now  address  you, 
and  deal  with  us  as  enemies.”  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Korkyraeans  that  this  last  idea  was  not  instantly  realised : for 
such  of  them  as  were  near  enough  to  hear,  instigated  the 
Athenians  by  violent  shouts  to  kill  the  men  in  the  boat.  But 
the  latter,  far  from  listening  to  such  an  appeal,  dismissed 
them  with  the  answer  : “ We  neither  begin  the  war  nor  break 
the  truce,  Peloponnesians  : we  have  come  simply  to  aid  these 
Korkyraeans  our  allies.  If  ye  wish  to  sail  anywhere  else, 
we  make  no  opposition : but  if  ye  arc  about  to  sail  against 
Korkyra  or  any  of  her  possessions,  we  shall  use  our  best 
means  to  prevent  you.”  Both  the  answer,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  men  in  the  boat,  satisfied  the  Corinthians  that  their 
retreat  would  be  unopposed,  and  they  accordingly  commenced 
it  as  soon  as  they  could  get  ready,  staying  however  to  erect  a 
trophy  at  Sybota  on  the  Epirotic  coast,  in  commemoration 
of  their  advantage  on  the  preceding  day.  In  their  voyage 
homeward  they  surprised  Anaktorium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambrakiotic  Gulf,  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed  jointly 
with  the  Korkyraeans,  planting  in  it  a reinforcement  of 
Corinthian  settlers  as  guarantee  for  future  fidelity.  On 
reaching  Corinth,  the  armament  was  dismissed,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  prisoners  taken,  800  slaves,  were  sold ; but  the 
remainder,  250  in  number,  were  detained,  and  treated  with 
peculiar  kindness.  Many  of  them  were  of  the  first  and  richest 
families  in  Korkyra,  and  the  Corinthians  designed  to  gain 
them  over,  so  as  to  make  them  instruments  for  effecting  a 
revolution  in  the  island.  The  calamitous  incidents  arising 
from  their  subsequent  return  will  appear  in  another  chapter. 

Relieved  now  from  all  danger,  the  Korkyraeans  picked  up 
the  dead  bodies  and  the  wrecks  which  had  floated  h ( ^ 
during  the  night  on  to  their  island,  and  even  found  «iv«ibyihe 

. ® , . . n Corinthians 

sufficient  pretence  to  erect  a trophy,  chiefly  in  con-  towanu 
sequence  of  their  partial  success  on  the  left  wing. 

In  truth,  they  had  been  only  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  unex- 
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pected  coming  of  the  last  Athenian  ships : but  the  last  result 
was  as  triumphant  to  them,  as  it  was  disastrous  and  humi- 
liating to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  incurred  an  immense  cost, 
and  taxed  all  their  willing  allies,  only  to  leave  their  enemy 
stronger  than  she  was  before.  From  this  time  forward  they 
considered  the  Thirty  years’  truce  as  broken,  and  conceived  a 
hatred,  alike  deadly  and  undisguised,  against  Athens  ; so  that 
the  latter  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of  her  admirals 
in  sparing  the  Corinthian  fleet  off"  the  coast  of  Epirus.  An 
opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  for  the  Corinthians  to 
strike  a blow  at  their  enemy  through  one  of  her  wide-spread 
dependencies. 

On  the  isthmus  of  that  lesser  peninsula  called  Pall£n6, 
They  begin  (which  forms  the  westernmost  of  the  three  prongs  of 
revolt  “p  the  greater  Thracian  peninsula  called  Chalkidik£, 
Memo'  between  the  Thermaic  and  the  Strymonic  Gulfs,) 
Poticbea,  a was  situated  the  Dorian  town  of  Potidaea,  one  of  the 
Corinth,  but  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  but  originally  colonised 
AtLnj.  from  Corinth  and  still  maintaining  a certain  metro- 
politan allegiance  towards  the  latter : insomuch  that  every 
year  certain  Corinthians  were  sent  thither  as  magistrates 
under  the  title  of  Epidemiurgi.  On  various  points  of  the 
neighbouring  coast  also  there  were  several  small  towns 
belonging  to  the  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans,  enrolled  in  like 
manner  in  the  list  of  Athenian  tributaries.  The  neighbouring 
inland  territory,  Mygdonia  and  Chalkidik^,1  was  held  by  the 
Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,  son  of  that  Alexander  who  had 
taken  part  fifty  years  before  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes. 
These  two  princes  appear  gradually  to  have  extended  their 
dominions,  after  the  ruin  of  Persian  power  in  Thrace  by 
the  exertions  of  Athens,  until  at  length  they  acquired  all  the 
territory  between  the  rivers  Axius  and  Strymon.  Now  Per- 
dikkas had  been  for  some  time  the  friend  and  ally  of  Athens  ; 
but  there  were  other  Macedonian  princes,  his  brother  Philip, 
and  Derdas,  holding  independent  principalities  in  the  upper 
country 1 (apparently  on  the  higher  course  of  the  Axius  near 


’ See  the  geographical  Commentary  Opticus  x“P'a  (Thucyd.  ii.  29)  denote 
of  Gatterer  upon  Thrace,  embodied  in  generally  the  towns  in  Chsdkidike — 
1‘oppo,  Prolegg.  ad  Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  ch.  places  in  the  direction  or  in  the  shirts 
29.  of  Thrace,  rather  than  parts  of  Thrace 

The  words  r4  in  1 Bpdvrjs — ri  ir\  itself.  * Thucyd.  i.  57  ; ii.  100. 
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the  Paeonian  tribes),  with  whom  he  was  in  a state  of  dispute. 
These  princes  having  been  accepted  as  the  allies  of 
Athens,  Perdikkas  from  that  time  became  her  active  Athen«with 
enemy,  and  it  was  from  his  intrigues  that  all  the  kjngof 
difficulties  of  Athens  on  that  coast  took  their  first  his  intrigues 
origin.  The  Athenian  empire  was  much  less  com-  Corinth 
plete  and  secure  over  the  seaports  on  the  mainland  Se"jnducc* 
than  over  the  islands.1 *  For  the  former  were  always  dianVm're-' 
more  or  less  dependent  on  any  powerful  land  neigh-  — increase  of 
bour,  sometimes  more  dependent  on  him  than  upon  olynthl“' 
the  mistress  of  the  sea  ; and  we  shall  find  Athens  herself 
cultivating  assiduously  the  favour  of  Sitalkes  and  other  strong 
Thracian  potentates,  as  an  aid  to  her  dominion  over  the 
seaports.*  Perdikkas  immediately  began  to  incite  and  aid 
the  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans  to  revolt  from  Athens ; and 
the  violent  enmity  against  the  latter,  kindled  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  Corinthians  by  the  recent  events  at  Korkyra,  enabled 
him  to  extend  the  same  projects  to  Potidaea.  Not  only  did 
he  send  envoys  to  Corinth  in  order  to  concert  measures  for 
provoking  the  revolt  of  Potidx*a,  but  also  to  Sparta,  insti- 
gating the  Peloponnesian  league  to  a general  declaration  of 
war  against  Athens.3  And  he  farther  prevailed  on  many 
of  the  Chalkidian  inhabitants  to  abandon  their  separate  small 
town  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of  joint  residence  at 
Olynthus,  which  was  several  stadia  from  the  sea.  Thus 
that  town,  as  well  as  the  Chalkidian  interest,  became  much 
strengthened,  while  Perdikkas  farther  assigned  some  territory 
near  Lake  Bolb6  to  contribute  to  the  temporary  maintenance 
of  the  concentrated  population. 

The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  both  of  his  hostile  pre- 
parations and  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  them  from 


1 See  two  remarkable  passages  illus- 
trating this  difference,  Thucyd.  iv.  120- 

122. 

1 Thucyd.  ii.  29-98.  Isokrates  has  a 
remarkable  passage  on  this  subject  in 
the  beginning  of  Or.  v.  ad  Philippum, 
sect.  5-7.  After  pointing  out  the  im- 
prudence of  founding  a colony  on  the 
skirts  of  the  territory  of  a powerful 
potentate  and  the  excellent  site  which 
had  been  chosen  for  Kyrene,  as  being 


Amphipolis  would  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial  to  Athens,  because  it 
would  render  her  dependent  upon 
Philip,  through  his  power  of  annoying 
her  colonists— just  as  she  had  been 
dependent  before  upon  Mcdokus  the 
Thracian  king  in  consequence  of  her 
colonists  in  the  Chersonese — ivayKcurlhi- 
adfxfda  1 -Jjk  a M)V  tCroiay  $Xtiy  T0‘!  ffotr 
wpiypaffi  rakr  tvTavOa  (at  Amphi- 
polis) KarotKovvra!  oXay  Mij- 

o6ic(p  rf  waAaitp  Sta  rovs  Xtfiporktrtp 
‘ Thucyd.  i.  56,  57. 


near  only  to  feeble  tribes— he  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  possession  of  ytvpyoumas. 
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Corinth.  Immediately  after  the  Korkyrsean  sea-fight  they 
sent  to  take  precautions  against  the  revolt  of  Potidaea  ; 
».c.  43>.  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  take  down  their  wall  on 
the  side  of  PallSnfi,  so  as  to  leave  the  town  open  on  the  side 
of  the  peninsula,  or  on  what  may  be  called  the  sea-side,  and 
( fortified  only  towards  the  mainland — requiring  them 
iwa*  - farther  both  to  deliver  hostages  and  to  dismiss  the 


~SL  annual  magistrates  who  came  to  them  from  Corinth, 
rom  cns.  ^ Athenian  armament  of  thirty  triremes  and  1000 
hoplites,  under  Archestratus  and  ten  others,  despatched  to 
act  against  Perdikkas  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  was  directed  at 
the  same  time  to  enforce  these  requisitions  against  Potidaea, 
and  to  repress  any  dispositions  to  revolt  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Chalkidians.  Immediately  on  receiving  the  requisi- 
tions, the  Potidaeans  sent  envoys  both  to  Athens,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  and  gaining  time — and  to  Sparta,  in 
conjunction  with  Corinth,  in  order  to  determine  a Lacedae- 
monian invasion  of  Attica,  in  the  event  of  Potidaea  being 
attacked  by  Athens.  From  the  Spartan  authorities  they 
obtained  a distinct  affirmative  promise,  in  spite  of  the  Thirty 
years’  truce  still  subsisting.  At  Athens  they  had  no  success, 
and  they  accordingly  openly  revolted  (seemingly  about  Mid- 
summer 432  B.C.),  at  the  same  time  that  the  armament  under 
Archestratus  sailed.  The  Chalkidians  and  Bottiaeans  revolted 
also,  at  the  express  instigation  of  Corinth,  accompanied  by 
solemn  oaths  and  promises  of  assistance.1  Archestratus  with 
his  fleet,  on  reaching  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  found  them  all  in 
proclaimed  enmity,  but  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the 
attack  of  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia,  not  having  numbers  enough 
to  admit  of  a division  of  his  force.  He  accordingly  laid  siege 
to  Therma,  in  co-operation  with  the  Macedonian  troops  from 
the  upper  country  under  Philip  and  the  brothers  of  Derdas  ; 
after  taking  that  place,  he  next  proceeded  to  besiege  Pydna. 
But  it  would  probably  have  been  wiser  had  he  turned  his 
whole  force  instantly  to  the  blockade  of  Potidsea  ; for  during 
the  period  of  more  than  six  weeks  that  he  spent  in  the 
operations  against  Therma,  the  Corinthians  conveyed  to 
Potidaea  a reinforcement  of  1600  hoplites  and  400  light- 
armed, partly  their  own  citizens,  partly  Peloponnesians  hired 

1 Tliucycl.  v.  30. 
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for  the  occasion — under  Aristeus  son  of  Adeimantus,  a man 
of  such  eminent  popularity,  both  at  Corinth  and  at  Potidaea, 
that  most  of  the  soldiers  volunteered  on  his  personal  account. 
Potidaea  was  thus  put  in  a state  of  complete  defence  shortly 
after  the  news  of  its  revolt  reached  Athens,  and  long  before 
any  second  armament  could  be  sent  to  attack  it.  A second 
armament  however  was  speedily  sent  forth — forty  triremes 
and  2000  Athenian  hoplites  under  Kallias  son  of  Kalliades,1 
with  four  other  commanders — who  on  reaching  the  Thermaic 
Gulf,  joined  the  former  body  at  the  siege  of  Pydna.  After 
prosecuting  the  siege  in  vain  for  a short  time,  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  patch  up  an  accommodation  on  the 
best  terms  they  could  with  Perdikkas,  from  the  necessity 
of  commencing  immediate  operations  against  Aristeus  and 
Potidaea.  They  then  quitted  Macedonia,  first  crossing  by  sea 
from  Pydna  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf — next 
attacking,  though  without  effect,  the  town  of  Bercea — and 
then  marching  by  land  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf, 
in  the  direction  of  Potidaea.  On  the  third  day  of  easy  march, 
they  reached  the  seaport  called  Gigdnus,  near  which  they 
encamped.* 


1 Kallias  was  a young  Athenian  of 
noble  family,  who  had  paid  the  large 
sum  of  ioo  minx  to  Zeno  of  Elea  the 
philosopher,  for  rhetorical,  philoso- 
phical, and  sophistical  instruction 
(Plato,  Alkibiades,  i.  c.  31,  p.  1 19). 

J Thucyd.  i.  61.  The  statement  of 
Thucydides  presents  some  geographical 
difficulties  which  the  critics  have  not 
adequately  estimated.  Are  we  to 
assume  as  certain,  that  the  Bercea  here 
mentioned  must  be  the  Macedonian 
town  of  that  name,  afterwards  so  well 
known,  distant  from  the  sea  westward 
160  stadia,  or  nearly  twenty  English 
miles  (see  Tafel,  Historia  Thessalonicx, 
p.  58),  on  a river  which  flows  into  the 
Haliakmon,  and  upon  one  of  the  lower 
ridges  of  Mount  Bermius  ? 

The  words  of  Thucydides  here  are — 
*E»fiTa  81  ( vutiaa t y wonjtrd/jitvoi  Kal  (u/t- 
fiaxlar  araynala r ttpbs  r hr  TlfpSintcay,  its 
ainous  tcariyrtiyty  r]  nartdaio  eat  8 'A pi- 
trrfits  TOfxAl|Xv0u>s,  irariffTorTHi  it r 
rrjt  MavrSoWas,  Kal  a<pin<Sptyoi  it 
Bipolar  nixei 8tr  iirt<rrpi<liarT<s,  Kal  irei- 
pdtrarrts  wpwrov  rov  xwP^ou  *ai  ot>x 
iKirrts,  iwoptioyro  Ktrrii  yrjy  trpbs  t V 


n orlSatay — Spa  81  W }«r  vapitr\toy  i$3o- 
fi^Korra. 

“The  natural  route  from  Pydna  to 
Potidxa  (observes  Dr.  Arnold  in  his 
note)  lay  along  the  coast ; and  Bercea 
was  quite  out  of  the  way , at  some  distanee 
to  the  westward,  near  the  fort  of  the 
Bermian  mountains.  But  the  hope  of 
surprising  Bercea  induced  the  Athenians 
to  deviate  from  their  direct  line  of 
march  ; then  after  the  failure  of  this 
treacherous  attempt,  they  returned  again 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  continued  to  fol- 
low it  till  they  arrived  at  Gigonus.” 

I would  remark  upon  this — I.  The 
words  of  Thucydides  imply  that  Beroea 
was  not  in  Macedonia,  but  out  of  it  (see 
Poppo,  Proleg.  ad  Thucyd.  vol.  ii.  p. 
408-418).  2.  He  uses  no  expression 

which  in  the  least  implies  that  the 
attempt  on  Bercea  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians  was  treaeherous,  that  is,  con- 
trary to  the  convention  just  concluded ; 
though  had  the  fact  been  so,  he  would 
naturally  have  been  led  to  notice  it,seeing 
that  the  deliberate  breach  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  very  first  step  which 
took  place  after  it  was  concluded. 
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In  spite  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Pydna,  Perdikkas, 
whose  character  for  faithlessness  we  shall  have  more  than  one 


3.  What  can  have  induced  the  Atheni- 
ans to  leave  their  fleet  and  march  near 
twenty  miles  inland  to  Mount  Bermius 
and  Bercea,  to  attack  a Macedonian 
town  which  they  could  not  possibly 
hold — when  they  cannot  even  stay  to 
continue  the  attack  on  Pydna,  a position 
maritime,  useful,  and  tenable — in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressing  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  measures  against 
Potidaea?  4.  If  they  were  compelled 
by  this  latter  necessity  to  patch  up  a 
peace  on  any  terms  with  Perdikkas, 
would  they  immediately  endanger  this 
peace  by  going  out  of  their  way  to 
attack  one  of  his  forts?  Again,  Thucy- 
dides says  “ that,  proceeding  by  slow 
land-marches,  they  reached  Gigbnus, 
and  encamped  on  the  third  day  ” — jcot* 
b\{yov  84  wpoibyrts  rpnaiot  b<p'iKoyro  4s 
rlyatvoy  Kal  iarparoirfZfvaayro.  The 
computation  of  time  must  here  be  made 
either  from  Pydna,  or  from  Bercea  ; and 
the  reader  who  examines  the  map  will 
see  that  neither  from  the  one  nor  the 
other  (assuming  the  Bercea  on  Mount 
Bermius)  would  it  be  possible  for  an 
army  to  arrive  at  Gigonus  on  the  third 
day,  marching  round  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  with  easy  days’  marches ; the  more 
so  as  they  would  have  to  cross  the 
rivers  Lydias,  Axius,  and  Echeidorus, 
all  not  far  from  their  mouths — or  if 
these  rivers  could  not  be  crossed,  to  get 
on  board  the  fleet  and  re-land  on  the 
other  side. 

This  clear  mark  of  time  laid  down 
bv  Thucydides  (even  apart  from  the 
objections  which  I have  just  urged  in 
reference  to  Bercea  on  Mount  Bermius) 
made  me  doubt  whether  Dr.  Arnold 
and  the  other  commentators  have  cor- 
rectly conceived  the  operations  of  the 
Athenian  troops  between  Pydna  and 
Gig6nus.  The  Berota  which  Thucy- 
dides means  cannot  be  more  distant 
from  Gigonus,  at  any  rate,  than  a third 
day’s  easy  march,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  the  Bercea  on  Mount  Bermius.  But  ; 
there  was  another  town  named  Bercea  J 
either  in  Thrace  or  in  Emathia,  though 
we  do  not  know  its  exact  site  (see  [ 
Wasse  ad  Thucyd.  i.  61  ; Steph.  Byz.  [ 
v.  Btpys : Tafel,  Thessalonica,  Index). 
This  other  Bercea,  situated  somewhere  1 
between  Gig6nus  and  Therma,  and  out 
of  the  limits  of  that  Macedonia  which 


Perdikkas  governed,  may  probably  be 
the  place  which  Thucydides  here  indi- 
cates. The  Athenians,  raising  the 
siege  of  Pydna,  crossed  the  Gulf  on 
shipboard  to  Bercea,  and  after  vainly 
trying  to  surprise  that  town,  marched 
along  by  land  to  Gigonus.  Who- 
ever inspects  the  map  will  see  that 
the  Athenians  w’ould  naturally  employ 
their  large  fleet  to  transport  the  army 
by  the  short  transit  across  the  Gulf  from 
Pydna  (see  Livy,  xliv.  10),  and  thus 
avoid  the  fatiguing  land-march  round 
the  head  of  the  5ulf.  Moreover  the 
language  of  Thucydides  would  seem  to 
make  the  land-march  begin  at  Beraa , 
and  not  at  Pydna — A it  ay  l or  ay  r a 1 
4k  rrjs  Mo xcSovlor,  ko!  b<p  ik  6 p*  y o 1 Is 
Bipolar  *Ak«  7$*y  4irt<rTpi\j/avT*s,  Kal 
Kfipderav res  [wpanoy  rov  xoep(ov  oi>x 
i\ovTfst  4 it  o p*  vo  v to  Karh  yi\v  vpbs 
IlorlSaiay — &pa  84  vrjts  irapiirKtov  l&bo- 
p.T)Koyra~  Kot*  6\lyoy  84  srpoibyrts  rpt- 
raioi  hfft'iKoyro  4s  rlyoorov  Kal  4arparorrt- 
Stvaayro.  The  change  of  tense  between 
birayla-rayrai  and  4irop*vovro — and  the 
connexion  of  the  participle  iuptKbptyoi 
with  the  latter  verb, — seems  to  divide 
the  whole  proceeding  into  two  distinct 
parts  ; first,  departure  from  Macedonia 
to  Bercea,  as  it  would  seem,  by  sea — 
next,  a land-march  from  Beroea  to  Gig6- 
nus,  of  three  short  days. 

This  is  the  best  account,  as  it  strikes 
me,  of  a passage,  the  real  difficulties  of 
which  are  imperfectly  noticed  by  the 
commentators. 

The  site  of  Gigbnus  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  since  all  that  we  know  of 
the  towns  on  the  coast  between  Potidaea 
and  Aineia,  is  derived  from  their  enu- 
merated names  in  Herodotus  (vii.  123) ; 
nor  can  we  be  absolutely  certain  that  he 
has  enumerated  them  all  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  they  were  placed. 
But  I think  that  both  Colonel  Leake 
and  Kiepert’s  map  place  Gigonus  too 
far  from  Potidaea  ; for  we  see,  from  this 
passage  of  Thucydides,  that  it  formed 
the  camp  from  which  the  Athenian 
general  went  forth  immediately  to  give 
battle  to  an  enemy  posted  between 
Olynthus  and  Potidaea ; and  the  Scho- 
liast says  of  Gigonus — 08  iroAt/  iirfxo * 
Tloribalas : and  Stephan.  Byz.  riyu>vost 
k6\is  &p(j.Kt)s  irpo  0 1 xh*  TP  flaA- 
*trp. 
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occasion  to  notice,  was  now  again  on  the  side  of  the  Chalki- 
dians,  and  sent  200  horse  to  join  them  under  the  combat  near 
command  of  Iolaus.  Aristeus  posted  his  Corinthi-  tween  th* 
ans  and  Potickeans  on  the  isthmus  near  Potidaea,  force,  and 
providing  a market  without  the  walls  in  order  that  Corinthians 
they  might  not  stray  in  quest  of  provisions.  His  andcha'j-*' 
position  was  on  the  side  towards  Olynthus — which  Victory  of 
was  about  seven  miles  off,  but  within  sight,  and  in 
a lofty  and  conspicuous  situation.  He  here  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  Athenians,  calculating  that  the  Chalkidians 
from  Olynthus  would,  upon  the  hoisting  of  a given  signal, 
assail  them  in  the  rear  when  they  attacked  him.  But  Kallias 
was  strong  enough  to  place  in  reserve  his  Macedonian  cavalry 
and  other  allies  as  a check  against  Olynthus ; while  with  his 
Athenians  and  the  main  force  he  marched  to  the  isthmus  and 
took  position  in  front  of  Aristeus.  In  the  battle  which  ensued, 
Aristeus  and  the  chosen  band  of  Corinthians  immediately 
about  him  were  completely  successful,  breaking  the  troops 
opposed  to  them  and  pursuing  for  a considerable  distance. 
But  the  remaining  Potidaeans  and  Peloponnesians  were  routed 
by  the  Athenians  and  driven  within  the  walls.  On  returning 
from  pursuit,  Aristeus  found  the  victorious  Athenians  between 
him  and  Potidaea,  and  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  either 
of  cutting  his  way  through  them  into  the  latter  town  or  of 
making  a retreating  march  to  Olynthus.  He  chose  the  former 
as  the  least  of  two  hazards,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  wading  into  the  sea  in  order  to 


See  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxxi.  p. 
452.  That  excellent  observer  calculates 
the  march  from  Beroea  on  Mount  Ber- 
mius  to  Potidtea,  as  being  one  of  four 
days,  about  twenty  miles  each  day. 
Judging  by  the  map,  this  seems  lower 
than  the  reality  ; but  admitting  it  to  l>e 
correct,  Thucydides  would  never  de- 
scribe such  a march  as  iot1  o\ iyoy 
ti  wpoiiyrts  rpiratoi  tupixovro  is  riyu- 
yov  : it  would  be  a march  rather  rapid 
and  fatiguing,  especially  as  it  would 
include  the  passage  of  the  rivers.  Nor 
is  it  likely,  from  the  description  of  this 
battle  in  Thucydides  (i.  62),  that  Gig6- 
nus  could  be  anything  like  a full  day’s 
march  from  Potidsea.  According  to 
his  description,  the  Athenian  army 


advance  by  three  very  easy  marches  ; 
then  arriving  at  Gigouus,  they  encamp, 
being  now  near  the  enemy,  who  on 
their  side  are  already  encamped  ex- 
pecting them — srpoaSixofttroi  rovs  ’ A8rr 
valou  s iarparovtStvoyro  srpbs 

'OAiyffov  iy  rip  IffSptp ; the  imperfect 
tense  indicates  that  they  were  already 
there  at  the  time  when  the  Athenians 
took  camp  at  Gigonus ; which  would 
hardly  be  the  case  if  the  Athenians  had 
come  by  three  successive  marches  from 
Beroea  on  Mount  Bcrmius. 

I would  add,  that  it  is  no  more  won- 
derful that  there  should  be  one  Beroea  in 
Thrace  and  another  in  Macedonia — than 
that  there  should  be  one  Methone  in 
Thrace  and  another  in  Macedonia 
(Steph.  B.  MrtWnj). 
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turn  the  extremity  of  the  Potidzean  wall,  which  reached  en- 
tirely across  the  isthmus  with  a mole  running  out  at  each  end 
into  the  water.  He  effected  this  daring  enterprise  and  saved 
his  detachment,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty  and 
some  loss.  Meanwhile  the  auxiliaries  from  Olynthus,  though 
they  had  begun  their  march  on  seeing  the  concerted  signal, 
had  been  kept  in  check  by  the  Macedonian  horse,  so  that  the 
Potidaeans  had  been  beaten  and  the  signal  again  withdrawn, 
before  they  could  make  any  effective  diversion  ; nor  did  the 
cavalry  on  either  side  come  into  action.  The  defeated  Poti- 
daeans and  Corinthians,  having  the  town  immediately  in  their 
rear,  lost  only  300  men,  while  the  Athenians  lost  1 50,  together 
with  the  general  Kallias.1 

The  victory  was,  however,  quite  complete,  and  the  Athenians, 
rotidia  after  having  erected  their  trophy  and  given  up 
El^kaJcby  the  enemy’s  dead  for  burial,  immediately  built  their 
man..  “■  blockading  wall  across  the  isthmus  on  the  side 
of  the  mainland,  so  as  to  cut  off  Potidaea  from  all  com- 
munication with  Olynthus  and  the  Chalkidians.  To  make 
the  blockade  complete,  a second  wall  across  the  isthmus  was 
necessary,  on  the  other  side  towards  Pall£n£ : but  they  had 
not  force  enough  to  detach  a completely  separate  body  for 
this  purpose,  until  after  some  time  they  were  joined  by 
Phormio  with  1600  fresh  hoplites  from  Athens.  That  general, 
landing  at  Aphytis  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallen6,  marched  slowly 
up  to  Potidasa,  ravaging  the  territory  in  order  to  draw  out  the 
citizens  to  battle.  But  the  challenge  not  being  accepted,  he 
undertook  and  finished  without  obstruction  the  blockading 
wall  on  the  side  of  Pallend,  so  that  the  town  was  now  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  the  harbour  watched  by  the  Athenian 
fleet.  The  wall  once  finished,  a portion  of  the  force  sufficed 
to  guard  it,  leaving  Phormio  at  liberty  to  undertake  aggressive 
operations  against  the  Chalkidic  and  Bottiaean  townships.  The 
capture  of  Potidaea  being  now  only  a question  of  more  or  less 
time,  Aristeus,  in  order  that  the  provisions  might  last  longer, 
proposed  to  the  citizens  to  choose  a favourable  wind,  get  on 
shipboard,  and  break  out  suddenly  from  the  harbour,  taking 
their  chance  of  eluding  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  leaving  only 
500  defenders  behind.  Though  he  offered  himself  to  be  among 

1 Thucyd.  i.  62,  63. 
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those  left,  he  could  not  determine  the  citizens  to  so  bold  an 
enterprise,  and  therefore  sallied  forth,  in  the  way  proposed, 
with  a small  detachment,  in  order  to  try  and  procure  relief 
from  without — especially  some  aid  or  diversion  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  he  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing  beyond 
some  partial  warlike  operations  among  the  Chalkidians,1  and  a 
successful  ambuscade  against  the  citizens  of  Sermylus,  which 
did  nothing  for  the  relief  of  the  blockaded  town.  It  had 
however  been  so  well-provisioned  that  it  held  out  for  two 
whole  years — a period  full  of  important  events  elsewhere. 

From  these  two  contests  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  first 
indirectly  at  Korkyra,  next  distinctly  and  avowedly  at  Poti- 
daea,  sprang  those  important  movements  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
alliance  which  will  be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter. 


1 Thucyd.  i.  6$. 
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